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^ ^6r it is our Nation that has pennitted eoirporaii^im ^ ij' 
bnbe its legislatures, to secure yaluable 
without paying for them, to steal our Mghvay^ 

..from the public, for sei^ices" they pretended to 
whatever they pleased to deman^ so as to encit^ 


selves beyond the. dreams, of ava^be'i tbati has 
crimte to flourish and murderers by the thcmsan^^®® 
/. unpunished, through the chicanei^ of disra|mtab|s^i|ip^| 
,yers, the bribe^ of jnrors, and the 
eighteenth-century courts^ that looke^on and titi^:as^pi 
^ sign for thr^ 16ng years while the Hhh bf 
century was overturning civilization in 
'killing its . own peoifle on the high seasi and/tha|^^«#l^ 
i^ mitted for more than a generation the #t6lo^%|8 
brewers and saloonkeepers of the land ta dictap S 
nomination and election of its public pfilbeya ^ 

_ i^bauch ita courts and legislatures. And; tEen»:l 
yf this peculiarity, as Kipling has sung of the 

^^ThatbWs him llpiit’tii© law he.rinak®*, 

^ That bids him make the law 1 ^ 

lit Tm/4a*ed by maiu^ doubts, h^ 
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^ to Ikoljire all tiiese problems by tiie 

^ xl^afes that corporations shall 

ji;. ^ hayeno profits at all in their business ; that it 

1^11 be r^ aocording^s it directs, and that their pTbp- 
r f . tur3|ied over to the public without compen- 

^ - ^ It does nothing to insure a common-sense trial 
of its criminals, but mobs the jails, hangs guilty and 
;inhc^ equal satisfaction, and bums down the 

temples of justice. It raises a citizen army of millions, 
^ 8 by.tlie billion, sends an expedition across 

the seas such as was never seen in the world’s histoiy, 
: aweei^sf rom his throne the most powerful monarch of 
the agei and dictates the future boundaries of European 
nations and the future peace of the world. And it not 
O^y closes every saloon and prohibits, under the 
mbst severe penalties, the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors but it robs the distiller and brewer of his law- 
ft^y acquired property and denies the innocent citizen 
the liberty of choosing what he shall drink. 

;; Chicago acted 33 years ago. With a speed un- 

known before or since to its criminal procedure and to. 
> a tribunal that could by no possibility be impartial, the 
night men, none of whom had thrown the death-dealing 
' bomb, were put on trial; for all sorts and conditions of 
; iueu^ earners as well as capitalists — first horri- 
r ^ed at the tragedy, then in terror that the hand of the 
V hUarchist might yet reach their own homes, demanded 
4 t^t the prisoners' should be sent to the gallows. In 
au environment it was clearly impossible to find 
a jury as the law contemplated, though the 12 
;p^ih who selected were probably as open-minded 
||i» be expected under the existing state of public 
But when the judge told them in his legal 
that it was not required that they should 
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find that any of fbe prisoners lthi?6w % jkom.b''or firad'a 
pistol or had any direct hand in the killing; hut that one 
who inflames others* minds imd indnoes them by violent 
means to accomplish an illega) object is himself Uable, 
though he takes no part in the act, and that it makop no 
difference whether the mind is affected by inflamma*' 
tory words addressed to the reader through the news- 
paper or to the heSrer through the spoken words of an 
orator, it was all over with August Spies and his asso- 
ciates. Such a legal doctrine applied in a Boston court 
in 1854 would have convicted and hanged two men who 
today are held entitled to places in the Hall of Fame,* 
The Internationalists of 1886 were working against in- 
dustrial slavery, the Abolitionists of 1854 against 
negro slavery. Spies and Parsons persuaded others 
to oppose with violence the laws of the land; Wendell 
Phillips and William Lloyd Glarrison did exactly the 
same thing and their advice was followed by their fol- 
lowers in exactly the same way, viz : in the murder of 
the men charged with the duty of enforcing the law. 

It may be that after all is said the end justified the 
means; it may be that our Government which today 
seems to be extremely lax in allowing Bolshevisai 
and I. W. W. doctrines to be preached in all parts of the 
country might well study the result of the Chicago trial 
For it is certain that for more than a quarter of a cei^ 
tury this great metropolis was not again threatened 
with destruction from within its walls. 

John Weeks (pp. 320-326) came near being a victini 
of a rule of law that calls upon a person found in pos- 
session of stolen property to explain how he got it ami 
raises the presumption that he is the thief, the strength 
of which is, however, in proportion to die shorteess ol 

1 See Trial of Antbonjr Bums, S am. SL S48. 
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; iite interval whiah has elapsed. As an English judge 
diioe^^'piit it to a juiy **If I were now to lose my watdi 
; and in a few minutes it were to be found on the person 
of one of you, it would afford the strongest ground for 
pre{^uming that yon had stolen it. But if in a month 
hexu^ it were to be found in your possession, the pre- 
sumption of your having stolen it would be greatly 
iveahened, because stolen property usually passes 
through many hands. ’ ’ * Another eminent judge, pick- 
ing up one day on the highway something lying there, 
said to a friend who was with him, “Now, if this has 
been stolen, and I am found with it, I might be charged 
with the robbery."* The jury believed Weeks’ story 
as to how he came by the tumblers, and that was all 
t^at was necessary to acquit him. 

The prosecution of Theodore Lyman (pp. 327-425) 
hy I)aniel Webster was an echo of the Napoleonic wars. 
If there had been no struggle of Napoleon against Eng- 
land and the other European powers, there would have 
been no Berlin and Milan decrees by Napoleon, no 
orders in council by Q-eorge III, and no embargo acts 
imder Thomas Jefferson; there would have been no 
combination in New England against the embargo acts 
and Daniel Webster would not have been charged with 
. jiik>mbining with o'ther leading Federalists to break up 
Union on account of them, as was maintained by 
.him to be what the editor meant in the editorial com- 
of.* It was a notable case, not only on account 
the high social and political standing of the parties 
also because of the political and legal questions 
l^iseil and discussed. The trial embraced in its scope 
ll^vpoHtical history of the country during the tumul- 

* &. V. Cocklii, 2 Lewln. 2S6. 

Vih- Y, nuU, 4 P. and F. 922. 
p. 6. Sm 
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tuous period from 1806 to 1816, the embargo acts axid 
the resistance to them, the conduct of the Hartfordroosr 
vention, the construction of the Federal Constitution, 
the power of the United States “to raise and support 
armies,'' and the right of the States to secede from the 
Union. Chief Justice Parker, who presided, had, as a 
member of the Supreme Judicial Court in 1812, sob 
emnly advised the Governor and Council that the Prem- 
dent of the United States could constitutionally oaH 
out State militia for national defense and war only at 
the will of the Governor of the State. The leading 
counsel for the defense (afterwards a justice of the ^ 
Supreme Judicial Court) maintained that the States > 
had a constitutional right to secede, and in his argu> 
ment stated this doctrine in the plainest terms, without 
correction by the court or dissent from Mr. Webster or 
the Solicitor General.” And, as a climax to all this, the 
Solicitor General thought it necessary to call to the 
witness stand the great defender and expounder of our 
Federal Constitution and to put to him this question: 
“Did you at that or at any other period ever enter into 
any plot to dissolve the UnionT’’ To which Mr. Web- 
ster replied, “I did not, sir."” 

But the prosecution failed. Why? Because — ^though . 
Mr. Webster insisted that the editor had charged him , 
with a treasonable plot to break up the Union, though 
in his home, town where his influence and authority wai 
unbounded he pushed the case as a personal xoattbr '; 
with all the resources at his command — ^he was not able 
to obtain a verdict against Mr. Lyman for the simple, 
reason that the jury was not convinced that tiie : 

was ever really made.” 

»Id, p. 2. 

• Id., poat, p. 372. 

7 Webster's biographer has thii, amotig other things, to My 
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^^plotely eoBoected with thli trial was the famous controversy 
hetWfen John Quincy Adams and certain Massachusetts Federalists 
as to his charges In the Intelligencer of October 21, 1828. On No- 
Tsmber 26, 1828, after Mr. Lyman had been indicted and before his 
trial, Harrison Cbray Otis, Israel Thorndike, William Prescott, T. H. 
Perkins, Daniel Sargent, John Lowell, William Sullivan, Charles 
Jadcion, Warren Dutton, Benjamin Pickman, Henry Cabot (son of 
the late George Cabot), 0. C. Parsons (son of the late Theophilus 
Parsons), and Franklin Dexter (son of the late Samuel Dexter) wrote 
Mr. Adams and asked him to name the leading Federalists in Massar 
cbusetts who, as he had charged, intended to dissolve the Union in 
1808, and to give the evidence on which the charge was founded. 
December 80 Mr. Adams wrote a long reply to this letter, reiterating 
his charges but refusing to give names or to state evidence in sup- 
port of it The signers then published as a supplement to the Boston 
# Daily Advertiser of January 24, 1829, their letter, Mr. Adams* reply, 
and an ‘Appeal to the Cltixens of the United States,' in which they 

the trial: *Tn the time of the embargo and of the New England 
resistance to it Webster was a young lawyer in New Hampshire and 
had no personal connection with the gentlemen who were named by 
the article as the obnoxious plotters against the Union, all of whom 
were citisens of Massachusetts. Mr. Webster's own course, more- 
over, respecting the embargo was well known or could be easily 
asoertalned; and if there was anything treasonable in the proceed- 
ings or design of the subsequent Hartford convention. It was quite 
notorious in Boston, in 1828, that he had never had anything to do 
with it and had disapproved of it. He had other reasons for feeling 
deeply hurt by the publication. He knew well, as everyone else 
knew, that the New England resistance to the embargo was a con- 
stitutional resistance; that the law was subject to a test of its 
" validity in a court of the United States and was upheld, and that the 
people who duffered by it submitted. The eminent men who were 
Charged with fomenting treasonable projects had since become his 
personal friends and his name was now coupled with theirs in an 
infamous charge founded on statements said to have been formally 
made by a man filling the exalted position of President of the United 
States and whose re-election Mr. Webster now favored. Before the 
trial came on the defense intimated that the course which they 
^ ihould take would lead to important developments concerning the 
; pblttloal period of the embargo; but they abandoned this design and 
\«Cmiteiited themselves with an effort to show that the article was no 
' libel upon Mr, Webster, as no malice was intended toward him, the 
H. wtele being a fair comment on the statements and conduct of Mr. 

Curtis, Life of Webster, vol. 1. 
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Bolenmly denied all knowledge of any profeet to break np the Union 
or of any plan analogoiie to it in 1808 or at any other time, and 
severely commented upon Mr. Adams' charge and conduct They 
also printed these papers as a pamphlet, which passed through two 
editions and was circulated throughout the United States. Mr. 
Adams was much incensed and prepared a long and bitter reply iii 
which he concentrated and stated all' that could be said against the 
New England Federalldts. This rep}y, entitled 'Appeal to the Giti- 
sens of the United States/ was not printed until November, 1877, 
when it was published in 'Documents Relating to New England Fed>^ 
eralism,’ by Henry Adams (p. 63-329). A statement of its charges is 
given in 'Life and Letters of Cabot,* by Lodge, published earlier in ! 
1877 (p. 412). Numerous allusions to the preparation of it occor In 
Mr. Adams' dUry in 1829." • 

The style of the indictment against Mr. Lyman de- 
serves notice, as it was most unusual, being framed 
upon the law of scandalum magnatum, or the slander 
of great men, an offense first recognized by the English 
Star Chamber, but never adopted as part of the com- 
mon law in the United States. Although Daniel Web- 
ster was one of our most distinguished orators and 
statesmen and at the time was a Senator from the State 
of Massachusetts, yet in the i^ealm of law there are no 
“great men” in the Bepublic. 

It was not alone the fast and pleasure-loving youth 
of the city of New York that were captured by the 
beautiful victim of young John P. Robinson (pp. 426- 
487). For four years her name was on every .tongue 
and, like Helen of old, the town was hers. James K. 
Paulding,* the versatile and popular author of the 
day— co-author, with Washington Irving,** of the Sal- 

•Be&ton, pp. lOS-109. 

• Paulding, James Klrke (177S-1860). Born Nine Partnera^ N. t. 
Anierican novelist, poet, bistorian, and politician; Secretaiv of tliO > 
Navy, 1838-1841. Died Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Mirving, Washington (1783-1859). Bom New York City. Anieri* 
(»n historian, essayist, and noveltst He studied law in hts yputli. ; ' 
but soon turned to literature. He lived abroad many years and was 
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magundi papers ; and later Secretary of the Navy — 
must needs describe her in this language in an article 
written for that other literary lion, Nathaniel P. Wil- 
lis, who was then editing the favorite magazine of 
fashion, The Mirror: 

'*She was a shade below the medium height, but of a form of 
eaqtiisite symmetry and which, though voluptuously turned, was suf- 
ficiently dainty in outline to give her the advantage of a medium 
stature to th,e eye. Her complexion was of a clear brown, bearing 
in it the ardor of that shade without the dregs and specks which are 
too apt to muddy the coarser specimens of the brunette, and which, 
instead of the Promethean fervor, indicate no quality beyond mere 
grossness of blood. Above a forehead of transparent smoothness 
and beside a pair of ivory temples in which might be seen a delicate 
tracery of blue, she trained two waves of glossy, jet-black hair, while 
on the top — that crown of female glory — reposed the richness of an 
abundant coll. Her features were not what might be called regular, 
but there was a harmony in their expression which was inexpressibly 
more charming than a mere mathematical agreement or a precise 
accord. The nose was small, which was a fault; the mouth was 
large, but the full richness of the satin lips and the deep files of ivory 
infantry which crescented within their rosy lines redeemed its lati- 
tudinal excess; while her deep, black, steady eyes, streaming now 
with precocious knowledge and anon languishing with meditation or 
snapping with mischievousness, gave the whole picture a peculiar 
charm which, despite its disagreements, entitled it to the renown 
of one of the most fascinating faces that ever imperiled a susceptible 
observer. Added to all these natural gifts, she possessed a nice and 
discriminating taste for dress, which, aided by her graceful carriage, 
consisting of a sweet oscillation that seemed rather to woo than to 
force the air to give It place, served to display those blessings to a 
best advantage. In disposition this lovely creature was equal to her 
form. Her heart was kind to excess to all who required her assist- 
ance, though the ardor of her temperament rendered her amenable 
to the fiercest sentiments of passion.*’ 

successively attachd of the United States legation at Madrid, secre- 
tary of legation at London, and minister to Spain. In 1846 he re- 
turned and made his home at Sunnyside, on the Hudson, where he 
^ed. 

« Willis, Nathaniel Parker (1806-1867). Born PorUand, Me. 
American poet and author. Graduated Yale, 1827; traveled in Eu- 
rope a great deal, but settled at his country seat, Idlewild on the 
Hudson, In 1846, where he died. 
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And when she lay dead in the house in Thomas 
street,” Bennett, the elder," who had just founded the. 
New York Herald, went to view the body, and the next 
day printed a description of what he had seen. He was 
lost in admiration of the beautiful corpse that nur- 
passed the finest statue of antiquity. The room was 
elegant in its ornaments. There was a library of nov- 
els, poetry, and biography. On the wall hung a paint- 
ing of Lord Byron. And he added, “The extraor^- 
nary murder has caused a sensation in the city never 
before felt or known. The house is in danger from the 
mob; let the authorities see to it. A morbid excite- 
ment pervades the city. This beautiful woman has 
done more harm to the youth of New York than any- 
thing that has ever come to our city. ’ ’ 

New York was a metropolis of 200,000 souls whqn 
Helen Jewett burst upon it, and it was in lower Broad- 
way that on any fine afternoon the fashionable, the 

12 *'Those who are curious over ancient sites and old-time places 
might be pleased to know definitely where stood the celebrated house 
of Mrs. Townsend. The little stretch of Thomas street extending 
from Hudson street to West Broadway is, 1 should say, about 300 
feet in length. West Broadway was aforetime South Fifth avenue 
and before that Chapel street. The Townsend house, a yellow brick, 
was on the south side of Thomas, a trifle nearer Hudson than what 
is now West Broadway. To the rear was a great shady, tree-sown 
yard, and there in fine weather Helen and her Frank read Bsrron. 
You may still find a weed-grown suggestion of the yard with a mol- 
derlng western fragment of the Townsend house should you care Co 
walk through Thomas street. Also, I advise a policeman for that 
pilgrimage.’* Lewis (A. H.), post 

13 Bennett, James Gordon (1795-1872). Bom in Scotland and 
died in New York City. A noted American Journalist; founded the 
New York Herald in 1835, and in 1871 sent Stanley as an explorer to 
Aifrica. He was succeeded by his son of the same name, who made 
the newspaper a great political power and established an edition at 
Paris. The latter, though personally conducting both editions until 
his death in 1918, lived most of the time in France. 
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literary, the political, and the half-world made their 
pi^enade. A recent writer has given a clever pen- 
pietnre of the scene : 

^^'There of a Bunny afternoon the great Edwin Forrest frowned and 
atnitted. There, too, you might have met that sun of American 
letter! and immortal dinner eaters, ever loving and leaning upon the 
Washington Irving. And after him the melancholy Poe, the 
busy Bayard Taylor, the aged Chancellor Kent, urbane, ambling, 
thinking on his 'Commentaries*; Nathaniel Willis, Just home from 
Europe, pleasing and being pleased; the middle-aged Philip Hone, 
prig, gentleman, and altogether delicious diarist; Editor Morris, of 
The Mirror, with his 'Woodman, Spare That Tree*; Poet Halleck, 
from his desk drudgery in Astor*s counting house; Ogden Hoffman, 
fresh from some jury victory in court; David Graham, that other 
giant of the bar; Bishop Hobart, smugly satisfied with his rectorship 
of Trinity; Paulding, hoping, but failing, to rival Irving; Fenimore 
Cooper, austere, high, dull, sour because Irving had been given a 
public dinner of honor and he had not. In that afternoon Broadway 
mile you would have encountered a procession as endless as it was 
immortal. There, too, came the fashionable dames, all beauty and 
blue blood — mostly the latter — ^the Ogdens, the Livingstons, the Jays, 
the Crugers, the Costers, the Beckmans, the Schermerhoms, the 
Bayards, the Wards, the Emmets, and the Storms. 

"As you wind modestly in and out you note a sudden change. 
Forrest relaxes his ramrod strut. Cooper forgets to be sour, the 
drooping Poe fires as with the inspiration of a new Annabel Lee, 
Willis relights the lamp of his fiagging interest, as if another and a 
fresher Lady Blesslngton had appeared to patronize and bedazzle 
him; the gray Chancellor straightens his stooped shoulders; the 50- 
year-old eye of Irving, supposed to be permanently dimmed by the 
death of the beautiful Miss Hoffman, daughter of the aforesaid Ogden 
of that ilk, beams and brightens, while the ascetic cheek of Bishop 
Hobart becomes overspread with a rosy fiush. What has wrought 
the marvel? What, indeed, but the last town wonder, the talk of 
plub imd drawing room, the admiration of every man and the despair 
xd eyery woman — the lovely, lustrous, bewildering Girl in Green! 
The target of every glance, she slowly sweeps along, challenging, 
fiemanding, devouring with unblinking, deep, black, velvet eyes. It 
4s to be remarked that the splendors of the fashionable dames about 
hftr gutter and dwindle and sputter to a sickly, pale inconsequence 
;^naath the influence of her strange radiance, like candles dying in 
the gun. Who is this lustrous, overwhelming Girl in Green? Who 
Jewett, newly come to town.’*i4 

Mjjewis* Nation-Famous New York Murders, post 432. 
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On the trial the evidence to convict the murderer was 
sufficient to satisfy even a reasonable doubl And the 
motive was equally clear, for Bobinson had just become^ 
engaged to his employer’s daughter and he feared that 
Helen’s jealousy might interfere with his hopes. Both ' 
inson did not testify and his only defense was an a^ibi, 
to support which there came but one witness, the grocer 
Furlong, “half fool, whole liar,’’ who three weeks later 
had the repentant grace to drown himself in the North. 
Biver. That some of the jurors were bribed, all of the 
New York newspapers charged and most of the com- 
munity believed. What influence was there behind 
Bobinson and who paid Furlong and the jury t It was 
the old fable of the dead lion and the living ass. When 
it was learned that the murderer had led a double life- 
in business and at home. Bichard Bobinson, and whmi 
he issued forth at night to see the town, Frank Bivers-r- 
and that he wore a Spanish cloak and a velvet cap, that 
gaping, idiotic fractionjif the public with whom “mur- 
derer’’ was and is a synonym for “hero,” copied those 
articles of apparel and the Bobinson cloak became a 
Broadway furor. With them was the whole force of 
the moral side of the community that forgot for a mo- 
ment the crime that had been committed and, incited by 
Bennett’s article, thought only of the public menace 
that had been removed. Extravagant meetings of sym- 
pathy were held in several of the churches, and the 
Bev. Mr. Brownlee of the Chatham street chapel openly 
supported the murder as a deed to be commendedLi 
These constituted the ill-assorted crowd that on the 
opening day of the trial howled the court into an ad- 
journment and on the second day had to be clubb^ • 
into quietness by fourscore and more marshals. 

"As the twelve filed to their seats a partlcidarly seedy loofcIa|; T 
laror sinialed Robinson that he was safe. At the verdict a creit. : K 
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shout went up while a hundred 'Rivers caps* were tossed in the air 
and a hundred 'Robinson cloaks' were waved. The public, and in 
particular the court-infesting, trial-attending public, has been a dis- 
honest, hydra*headed ass in every age. Throughout the five trial 
days a middle-aged, mysterious stranger sat at Robinson’s elbow. 
« In figure he was big, lean, angular, and powerful. His hair was iron 
gray, his eyes were small, sinister, and rat-like; his seamed, hard- 
^od-finish face wore an expression of coarse cunning. While noth- 
ing escaped him, he no less lacked the natural fervor of a principal. 
Plainly he was somebody’s agent. Who was that somebody? The 
question, often put, was never answered. Rumor had it that the 
hardwood-finish stranger represented a lady of wealth who lived in 
Washington square. North, and who, adoring Robinson, wasted the 
ransom of a king in buying the murderer’s freedom. Be that as it 
may, the mysterious, hardwood-finish stranger met the shabby Juror 
at Murray and Broadway on the heels of the verdict and paid him 
money. What other Jurors he may have met and paid was never 
known. 

"Robinson went to Texas and in two years loathed himself to 
death. Helen, dying at twenty-three, her philosophy of life defeated 
and broken down, was buried in an unstoned grave on the banks of 
her clear-rushing native Kennebec. The town talked for a decade 
of the lustrous Girl In Green. Also, it was more than a month after 
the Robinson trial and acquittal before the town dared look at Ite 
own shameless face in the glass." is 

That such breaches of the peace as brought into court 
Eeekiel De Coster bltxA his companions (pp. 488-493) 
were not uncommon at this period and later, the cur- 
rent law reports which record many actions for dam- 
ages for the burning and wrecking of houses of this 
character, very clearly show. Our city fathers, in days 
gone*by, used to turn a blind eye to them; only a few 
decades ago the officers of a neighboring municipality, 
On paying a visit to one of the largest and most popu- 
Ipus cities of the Southwest, were given the hospitality 
, of a well-known and popular resort, where the best 
J^ench champagne was served ab libitum and at war 
prices, the bill being duly approved and paid by the 

• . is LewlB, A. H. 
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board of aldermen, without disturbing the conscience of 
a single legislator or taxpayer. 

Never before or since in this country has a man or 
woman stood before a criminal tribunal surrounded and 
supported by such an array of counsel as did Daniel E. 
Sickles (pp. 494^762), when in the national capital, to 
which place he had come as a Member of Congress, he 
pleaded not guilty to the murder of the son of the 
author of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

They were seven ; at their head were James T. Brady 
and John Graham, two of the ablest criminal lawyers 
and forensic orators the Empire State has produced, 
and Edwin M. Stanton, of Ohio, a brilliant advocate, a 
profound jurist, and in after years the great War Sec- 
retary of the Union. Their defense was two-fold; 
First, insanity (a manifest absurdity as to one who had 
been selected by his State to represent it in the National 
Legislature and who was to become a major general 
and win distinction on the battlefield and to be accred- 
ited a minister to a foreign court) ; and, second, justifi- 
cation. In speeches of great length and eloquence re- 
plete with historical and biblical references, Mr. Brady 
and Mr. Graham contended that if in a passion, on 
hearing of the unfaithfulness of his wife, a husband 
slays the paramour, the law justifies the act. But that 
this is not the law of the land the presiding judge 
clearly pointed out. It has been laid down again and 
again by our appellate courts, notably by the chief jus- 
tice of North Carolina, in the following language : 

“Where the husband only hears of the act of his wife, no matter 
how well authenticated the information may be or how much cred- 
ence he may give the informer, and kills either the wife or the 
pacamour, he does it not upon present provocation but for a past 
wrong — a grievous one, indeed; but it is evident he kills for revenge. 
Let it be considered how it would be if the law were otherwise. 
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How remote or recent must the offAnse be? ^ How long or hOw 2 far 
may the husband pursue the offender? If ^'happen that he be.^e 
deluded yictlm of an lago, and after' all that he has a chaste* 
how is it to be then? These inquiries auggest the impossibility of 
acting on any rule but ihat of the common law without danger od 
imbruing men’s hands in Innocent blood and certainly of en^uraging 
proud, head-strong men to slay others for vengeance instead of 
bringing them to trial and punishment by law.’* is 

Mr. Stanton’s arguments were on a different line. 
Admitting that the common law of England did not 
justify a homicide like this one and that we inherited 
our common law from that country, he maintained that 
the English law had its origin in an age — ^that of the 
Stuarts — ^which was one of vice and profligacy and 
.should not be followed here or declared to be a part of 
our jurisprudence. He followed this with a view of 
the relation of husband and wife, which sounds rather 
strange in this day of woman’s entry into almost every 
calling formerly pursued by men alone and her demand 
for “equal rights” and the suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution. After an eloquent description of the 
sanctity and the beauty of the family relation and its 
importance as a factor in social life, he applied the law 
of self-defense of property to the case in issue. If, he 
argued, a burglar enters my house to steal my goods, 
I am excused by the law if I take his life in protecting 
them. And as the wife’s being and existence are “in- 
corporated and consolidated,” according to Blackstone, 
into that of her husband, so that she is without power 
to consent to any infraction of his marital rights, and 
**as the wife is the property of the husband,” he has 

same right of self-defense against one whose ob- 
ject is to withdraw her and her affections “from his 
^qpfi from his presence, from his wing, from his nest” 

State y. Neville, 6 Jones (L.) 433. 
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alar'lig has against one who seeks to ransack his strong 
bd^ where his other jewels are stored.” 

A jury swofn to follo.W the law and the evidence 
should have convicted Sickles of manslaughter at 
least; * In holding him guiltless of any crime they vio^ 
lated their oaths. There is little doubt that the argu- 
ments of these great advocates and the verdict of ac- 
quittal that followed paved the way for the claim of an 
“unwritten law” now the favorite defense when a man 
or woman kills in retaliation for some social wnrong. 
But it is a lie on its face ; a professional trick to deceive 
laymen and to save murderers’ necks on sentimental 
grounds. There is no law in Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence, written or unwritten, to support such a doctrine. 

To interfere with the carrying of Uncle Sam’s mail 
is a most serious matter, yet the trial of John Hart 
(pp. 763-766) shows that it is sometimes excusable. 

One who discovers that a counterfeit bantaiote or a 
spurious coin has been given him as payment or in 
change is likely to think that it is no crime to pass it on 
to another unsuspecting creditor, especially if he is 
unable to find the person from whom he received it. 
But this would be a grievous mistake. {James GaU 
laher and James McElroy, pp. 767-772.) The law 
sternly forbids such a thing. Yet, if no one should 
break the chain and stop the circulation, what harm 
would be done to anyone? For, after all, for the pur- 
poses of exchange a piece of iron is as good as a piece 
of gold if people would only think so. The editor many 
years ago discovered one night that a lead half dollar 
which he had in his pocket, he had that day mistakenly 
paid for his luncheon at a popular restaurant. But on 
going there the next noon and tendering a good coin he 


IT Post, pp. 719-720. 
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received this reply from the genial cashier: “Keep 
your money, my friend. I ran that old piece on another 
fellow two minhtes after you left.” 

Robert Worrall (pp. 773-784) should not have been 
convicted and punished. It is well settled and under- 
stood that our Federal courts do not resort to the com- 
mon law as a source of criminal jurisdiction. Offenses 
cognizable under the authority of the United States are 
such only as are expressly designated by some Federal 
written law. Congress" alone can define crimes against 
the United States, fix their penalties, and confer juris- 
diction for their trial.“ As there was no Federal 
statute in force, when Worrall was tried, making the 
attempt to bribe a public officer a crime, the court had 
no jurisdiction. The oddest part of this case, says Dr. 
Wharton, is that, though Mr. Justice Chase expressly 
denied that there was jurisdiction, and though there 
’ was a divided bench, the court, “after a short consul- 
tation,” imposed a sentence of an unequivocally com- 
mon-law stamp. The most rational interpretation is 
that he had used this short consultation to acquaint 
him self with the views of his brethren, about which, 
after Henfield’s case, there could then have been no 
doubt. Chief Justice Jay, it is true, had left the bench, 
but that his successor, Ellsworth, entertained similar 
views on this question abundantly appears from his 
ruling in the case of Isaac Williams.^® 

The question on the trial of Isaac Williams (pp. 785- 
789) was whether a citizen of one country may without 
its consent cast off his allegiance and become a citizen 
of another. The English common-law maxim was 
“Once a citizen always a citizen”; i. e., that no one has 

is 94 Fed. Rep. 127. 

i^Whartpn^s State Trials, Introduction. 
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a right to abjure his allegiance. Chief Justice Ells- 
worth ruled that the common law of this country was 
the same as that of England on this subject. And even 
though, said he, under our laws we naturalize and make 
American citizens of persons born abroad, “and do not 
inquire what are their relations to their own countries, 
this implies no consent of our Government that our 
own citizens should expatriate themselves. ’ ’ This view 
has been steadily maintained by our courts.*® It is, 
says a modem writer on international law,®‘ in accord 
with sound and undoubted principles. A State as an 
independent political unit has a right to accept as citi- 
zens on its own conditions all who may come into its 
territory and desire to attach themselves to it; but it 
can hardly claim a right to dictate to another State the 
conditions on w^hich that State shall give up all claim 
to the allegiance of its born subjects. To do so would 
be to intrude into the sphere of its legislation and 
trench upon its independence. No surer method of 
producing international complications could well be 
found ; whereas the rule of leaving to the State of birth 
to determine whether it will recognize the new citizen- 
ship or not, when the individual who has acquired it 
returns within its territory, precludes all possibility of 
controversy, while recognizing both the right of the 
naturalizing State to acquire citizens in its own way 
and the right of the mother State to deal as it thinks fit 
with all persons in its dominions who are its subjects 
according to the provisions of the local law. 

Our political department has not, however^ agreed 
with our judicial department on this question. One of 
the chief causes of the War of 1812 was the disregard 

20 See Trial of Henfleld, 4 Am. St. Tr. 615. 

21 Lawrence (T. J.), International Law. 
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paid by the British Gk)vemmeiit to the naturalization 
of British subjects by our laws. In 1868 the Congress 
of the United States asserted that the right of expatria- 
tion was a natural and inherent right of all people,” 
and in 1870 the British Parliament, in passing a natu- 
ralization act, recognized the naturalization of her sub- 
jects in other countries. Since then, by treaty with a 
number of nations, the consent to the expatriation of 
their subjects or citizens has been secured by our Gov- 
ernment. 

A layman, after reading the trial of Daniel K. Allen 
(pp. 790-799), would be much surprised at the way it 
ended, and one can imagine the conversation that might 
follow his next meeting with some lawyer friend : 

The Layman: *T don't see why Allen was declared not guilty. He 
certainly cheated the bank when he induced it to cash his check for 
nearly $6,500 when he did not have half that sum on deposit. If that 
Isn't getting mon^y by false pretenses, I don't know what is." 

The Lawyer: "I will explain it. You see, false pretenses is a 
statntory crimes made so in recent years, like a lot of others, by legls- 
lative act. A century ago if one did not kill his fellow man, which 
was called murder, or beat him with his fists, a club, or some other 
weapon, which was called assault and battery, or stealthily, and to 
enrich himself, take his pocketbook or his jewelry from his person 
or any of his chattels from his house or his shop, which was called 
larceny, or make him give up any of these things by threats or 
menaces, which was called robbery, or break into his dwelling at 
night, which was called burglary, or set fire to it, which was called 
jkTBon, he need have little fear of the heavy hand of the law. This 
was under what was called the common law — not laws written and 
passed by legislatures and parliaments, but great principles of Jus- 
tice between man and man, declared and enforced by great judges. 
But the mania for written laws to make new crimes very early seized 
' the Amerjpan people, and it has grown worse and worse until today 
we try to cure every political and social ill by passing a statute, and 
our 4S or more legislatures enact, each of them, every year more 
new laws than the Parliaments of England and France do in ten. 
I have studied and practiced law for half a century, yet, for the life 
; of me, I could not tell you one quarter of the things which the laws 
of this State forbid. In feudal days, when the knight was in constant 
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battle, at the head of his retainers, with some riyal lord» he had 
always at his side his personal chaplain, ready on the instant to 
shrive him in case of sudden illness x>r mortal wound. In the pres* 
ent commercial age our captains .of industry have always at their 
call a well-paid attorney to advise them how to do business without 
getting into the clutches of the law, and, if they do, how to keep 
out of Jail. In the common-law erji the line between the honest citi- 
sen and the criminal class was very clearly defined. But when the 
national prohibition act is added to the already too long list of crim- 
inal statutes, everybody will sooner or later become a criminal, for 
a crime is best defined as 'anything prohibited by the State under 
pain of punishment.' 

"Now, at common law, if a man got another's property by dheat- 
ing, as if he falsely stated that things he was selling were of a better 
quality or worth more than they really were, he was not guilty of a 
crime. So if he made any other untrue representation by which he 
obtained another's money or goods. The remedy of the injured 
party was to sue the scoundrel for damages in a civil court. And 
when the legislatures passed laws declaring that these things should 
henceforth be crimes, the courts, in interpreting these statutes, laid 
down certain rules, and one of these was that they were Intended to 
protect those persons only who could not protect themselves and 
were not to shield a man from the consequences of his own credu* 
lence, imprudence, or folly. Thus, if learning that wanted 
to buy a fine blooded horse, brought to him an old and broken-down 
one, telling him that it was a splendid young one, and 'B' paid him 
the price after looking at it, the court would Inform 'B' that it was 
his own fault; that *A' did not cheat him at all, because he knew 
what *A' said was false. So if the horse had been covered by a 
blanket and *B’ had not taken the trouble to take it off and examine 
the animal, the court would say it was your fault again, for you 
would have known had you used the slightest care that what 'A' told 
you was untrue. ^ 

"It was this legal rule, viz, that where a person knows or has the* 
means at hand of knowing that the statement made to him is wtrue, 
he can not be said to have been deceived, that rendered Allen not 
guilty of obtaining the money by false pretenses, for the cashier had 
only to call on the bookkeeper in the same room to learn that the 
customer had not enough money on deposit to cover the dieck he 
presented." 

In the early part of the nineteenth century there was 
a large emigration of Oennans to Pennsylvania.** 

22 As to the way in which may of them reached our shores, see 
Trial of Von Ritter, 13 Am. 8t. Tr. 
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They went into business and manufacturing in Phil- 
adelphia and other cities; they took up farms; they 
builded themselves houses, schools, and churches ; they 
prospered financially. But all the time they looked to 
making America German. They stuck to their old cus- 
toms, they used their native tongue, which they taught 
to their children, and they decreed that the English 
language should never be used in their churches or Sun- 
day schools. And when time rolled on and their youth 
born in the United States became of age and wanted to 
use the language of the Republic, a large number of the 
German-born residents in Philadelphia issued a mani- 
festo in which the signers declared that they would 
fight such a reform ‘‘with their bodies and lives.” The 
State objected and indicted and convicted over 50 of 
them for conspiracy. {Frederick Eherle and others, 
pp. 800-896.) More than a century passed and then in 
a great war crisis it was discovered that this policy had 
never been abandoned, but was still carried on in hun- 
dreds of cities and hamlets in the country, including the 
little town of Salem on the plains of far-away North 
Dakota, where, in a Lutheran church, the minister 
preached and prayed in German, the congregation read 
and sang in German, and the Sunday-school teachers 
were warned against using anything but German in 
their classes. This was not against any Federal or 
State statute. But when we entered the Great War it 
was a very gross violation of the United States statute 
called the Espionage law for the parson to tell his con- 
gregation that the kaiser was waging a noble war ; that 
the Lord was assisting him to overcome his enemies; 
that the sinking of the Lusitania was right; that Amer- 
ica had no grounds for going to war; and that he hoped 
the German army would triumph. So, for tbia arid 
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other equally disloyal sayings he was tried, indicted, 
and sentenced to prison. (J ohn Fontana, pp. 897-968. ) 
It is the custom of the French Government whenever a 
great speech is delivered, in a legislative body or else- 
where, to have it placarded in every city, town, and 
commune in the land, so that every citizen may read it. 
Judge Amidon’s masterly exposition of the duty of the 
emigrant to discard with his old allegiance the habits 
and thoughts of foreign countries and to endeavor to 
become a real American, should be displayed, so that 
he who runs may read, in every community in the 
United States. 

The story of the acts of the German Government, its 
agents, and sympathizers in this country, both before 
and after the war began, will not soon be forgotten. 
During the three years that we were at peace and while 
the armies of England, France, and Italy were fighting 
to preserve civilization and liberty on our continent as 
well as theirs, the German Government and its agents 
in the United States expended vast sums of money in 
carrying on various types of propaganda to prevent 
the manufacture, sale, and shipment of munitions and 
supplies to the Allies, to keep the United States out of 
the war, and to maintain the solidarity of the German 
elements in our population and retard their assimila- 
tion. This was done, not only by the distribution of 
literature, the subsidizing of newspapers, and the at- 
tempted bribery of legislators, but by the depletion of 
our factories and the fomenting of strikes among our 
workmen. German agents, receiving their instructions 
from the German embassy itself, placed bombs in our 
manufacturing establishments and on board our sea- 
going vessels, and when it was evident that the Nation 
would stand the menace df the Hun no longer, they 
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flooded Members of Congress with telegrams, all from 
the same source and paid from the same purse, but, 
apparently, the individual views of voters from all sec- 
tions of the land.’* 

88 See the report of the Senate Committee on German Propaganda, 
66th Congress, 1st session. 

Here are four of the trials for acts of German agents before war 
was declared: 

United States v. Gustave Jacobsen and others (111.). They were 
Germans and Hindus and were charged with setting on foot and 
preparing the means for a military enterprise against the territory 
of Great Britain. Its object was the inciting of armed rebellion in 
India and the furnishing of arms, ammunition, money, and a military 
training to Indian sulDjects for carrying on and supporting the rebel- 
lion. They were convicted. 

United States v. Albert Kaltschmidt and others (Mich.). They 
were charged with a conspiracy to blow up and injure Canadian 
munition factories, also railroad bridges of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. used for the transportation of munitions to England 
and her allies; also the railroad tunnel between Port Huron, Mich., 
and Sarnia, Canada; also to employ and send into Canada spies to 
obtain information as to war preparations. Five of them were con* 
vlcted. 

United States v. Von Schack, Ram Chandra, Bagwhan Singh, and 
others (Cal.) They were Germans, Hindus, and Americans. Out of 
about 100 indicted, 4 pleaded guilty and 30 were tried, of whom 29 
were found guilty. They were indicted for a conspiracy to set on 
foot a Hindu insurrection in India. They formed elaborate plans 
for sending arms, ammunition, German officers, and Indian revolu- 
tionary leaders from this country to India, many details of which, 
such as the actual purchasing of two vessels and the loading thereon 
of a cargo of arms and ammunition, were carried out. All of this 
conspiracy, shown to have been originally instigated by the German 
Government at Berlin, was financed by the German Government 
through the German consular officers at San Francisco. The trial 
covered many weeks and was marked by many dramatic incidents, 
the most striking of which was the assassination on the last day of 
the trial of Ram Chandra, the leading Hindu revolutionist operating 
in the United States, by another defendant. Ram Singh, who, while 
firing Indiscriminately in the court room, was in turn killed by the 
United States marshal. 

United States v. Franz von Rintelen and others (N. T.). They 
«were indicted for attempting the destruction of the steamship Kirk 
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Terrible as were the methods employed by the Ger- 
man military leaders by land and sea, the conduct of the 
Gterman Government towards neutral and friendly na- 
tions was even more disg^raceful, as it showed a studied 
disregard of every rule of comity among nations and of 
every maxim of international law. For three years the 
people of America, called upon by their President to 
observe the strictest neutrality, responded most loyally 
to his appeal, though the sympathy of every real 
American was with England and Prance in their heroic 
struggle to preserve their liberty and civilization. And 
our Government did the same, doing nothing and per- 
mitting nothing that was not justified by the law of 
nations. But Germany not only sank the ships of neu- 
trals and murdered their innocent seamen and passen- 
gers but carried on a secret warfare against every neu- 
tral in their own territories. History records no other 
instance of such a diabolical national policy. In the 
year 1862, in the midst of our Civil War, when the 
North was sorely pressed and victory for the Union 
hung in the balance. Great Britain violated interna- 
tional rules, as was subsequently decided by the Geneva 
Tribunal, by permitting Confederate warships to be 
built and equipped in her shipyards and to sail from 
her ports to prey upon our commerce. In vain did our 
Government protest. Fancy President Lincoln and 
our minister at London, Mr. Adams,** employing secret 

Oswald, then lying in New York Harbor, being loaded for a trans* 
Atlantic trip. They carried upon the boat and placed in the hold 
bombs or explosive devices, so arranged as to explode and set Are 
to the vessel while at sea. Their acts resulted in the starting of a 
fire on the vessel while at sea, which was, however, discovered in 
time to save it. Von Rintelen was a well-known German agent 
engaged in bombing plots in this country. They were convicted. 

s^Aaams, Chabubs Fbanois (1807-1886). Bom and died at Bos- 
ton; son of the sixth President of the United States; graduated from 
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agents to corrupt English workmen, to stir up rebel- 
lion among the people, to blow up factories and ship- 
yards, and to sink her vessels after they had left her 
ports to engage in peaceful commerce. Such an idea is 
unthinkable. 

When war was declared. Congress promptly passed 
the Espionage act, which did much to put an end to this 
internal warfare and under which the North Dakota 
Gterman- American preacher was convicted.*® 

Harvard, 1825; admitted to bar, 1828; member Mass. Legislature, 
1831; Member of Congress, 1859-1861; minister to England, 1861- 
1868; member Geneva Tribunal. 1872; author of Life and Works of 
John Adams and editor of Diary of John Quincy Adams. 

25 The report of the Attorney General of the United States (Wash- 
ington, 1918) gives a summary of the proceedings of the Government 
for disloyal acts of Germans and German sympathizers. The follow- 
ing are examples: 

(1) United States v. Frederick W. Wursterbarth (N. J.). He was 
a naturalized German, declined to contribute to such funds as the 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and others designed to help the armies, 
stating that he would do nothing to injure Germany or to help defeat 
Germany, had relatives there and did not want America to defeat 
that country. The court held that this showed personal disloyalty 
and allegiance to the enemy country, Germany, and that he had 
secretly retained that allegiance at the time of his application for 
citizenship papers and had thus obtained citizenship by fraud, which 
must be revoked. 

(2) United States v. Carl August Darmer (Wash.). He was natu- 
ralized in 1888, had refused to buy Liberty bonds because he was of 
German descent and buying Liberty bonds would be the same as 
^'kicking his own mother.’* This was held by the court to constitute 
a prima facie case to revoke his citizenship. 

(3) United States v. Paul Hennig (N. Y.). He, a native o<f Ger- 
many and a naturalized citizen, was a foreman of the gyroscope 
department of a plant engaged in the manufacture of torpedoes. 
He was charged with having tampered with certain parts so that 
they became defective and might even cause the torpedo to reverse 
its course and strike its own ship; also with having scratched and 
mutilated bearings and other parts to delay production. 

(4) United States v. Louis Werner and Martin Darkow (Pa.). 
They .were the ohief and managing editors of a German-language 
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But there were enemies within our gates even more 
dangerous than the German or the German-American, 

newspaper, the Philadelphia Tageblatt It contained, dnrins the 
early months of the war, various headlines, articles, and editorials, 
the nature of which are classified under the following heads: (a) 
Glorification of German strength and success; (b) discouraging en- 
listments; (c) abuse of the Allies; (d) attacking the sincerity of the 
United States; (e) obstructing our fiscal war measures; (f) com- 
mending an anti-war stand on the part of German- Americans; and 
(g) falsification of war news, giving it a pro-German tinge. They 
were convicted under the Espionage act. 

(5) United States v. Emanuel Baltzer and others (S. D.). Twen- 
ty-seven farmers of German extraction formed, after our entrance 
into the war, a German Socialist society and sent to the Governor of 
South Dakota a so-called petition in which they objected to the 
quotas under the draft law assigned to their county and proceeded 
to attack the war as a war Instituted by and for the capitalists, and 
asked the governor to repudiate the war and the war debt. They 
were convicted. 

(6) United States v. Frederick Kralft (N. J.). He was a promi- 
nent leader of the Socialist Party and editor. He made a speech in 
a public square before a large audience, which included drafted men* 
attacking the war and conscription. He was convicted. 

(7) United States v. Abraham D. Sugarman (Minn.). He was 
secretary of the Socialist Party in Minnesota and made a speech 
advising disobedience to the selective-service act. 

(8) United States v. Charles T. Schenck and others (Pa.). They 
were charged and convicted of publishing and distributing a circular 
attacking the selective-service act as unconstitutional and advising 
disobedience of its provisions. 

(9) United States v. Emil Herman (Mo.). He displayed, where 
all who passed his place of business could read it, a circular attack- 
ing the vocation of a soldier as the lowest and basest of all occupa- 
tions. This circular was falsely attributed to the author Jack Lon- 
don, who not only had not written it but who, before his death, had 
publicly repudiated it. He was convicted. 

(10) United States v. Conrad Kornmann (S. D.). He was the 
editor of a German-language newspaper at Sioux Falls, S. D., and 
president of the South Dakota German-American Alliance. He sent 
letters and telegrams to officials of that alliance showing a syste- 
matic effort to promote a pro-German point of view and pro-German 
activities among the members of the association. He was convicted. 

(11) United States v. Jacob Frohwerk and Carl Glesser (Mo.). 
They were authors of articles in a German newspaper, the Missouri 
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viz, the native Socialist-Pacifist, whose treasonable ex- 
ploits are shown in the opening trial of the next volume. 

Staats Zeitung* of Kansas City. They did not cease their opposition 
to the war upon our entrance, but continued the type of articles char* 
aetertstic of that portion of the Oerman-American press which re- 
mained disloyal for a considerable period after our entrance. These 
articles attacked the genuineness of the motives of the war as ex- 
pressed by the President and Congress, played up Qennany’s mili- 
tary successes and the German* point of view, attackO^ the motives 
of Great Britain, France, and Italy, and Inserted In the paper other 
articles of a similar strain designed to oppose the war. They were 
convicted. 

(12) United States v. Benedict Prleth and others (N. J.). They 
were the owners, publishers, editors, and leading writers of a Ger^ 
man newspaper at Newark, N. J., and wrote and circulated a series 
of articles attacking the motives behind the war and suggesting non- 
participation of the German-Amerlcans. 

(13) United States v. Schoberg (Ky.). He, In a conversation 
with a group of men, expressed a preference for the German side of 
the war. He was Indicted undo* the amended section 3, title 1, 
of the act of May 1, 1918, and the case was one involving the in- 
terpretation of that provision of the amendment which prohibits by 
word or deed supporting or favoring the cause of Geimany or oppos- 
ing the cause of the United States. He was convicted. 
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THE TRIAL OP THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS: 
AUGUST SPIES, MICHAEL SCHWAB, SAM- 
UEL FIELDEN, ALBERT R. PARSONS, 
ADOLPH FISCHER, GEORGE ENGEL, 
LOUIS LINGG AND OSCAR W. NEEBE 
FOR CONSPIRACY AND MURDER. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 1886 . 

THE NARRATIVE. 

In the spring of 1886, the workingmen of Chicago and 
other industrial centers in the United States were excited upon 
the subject of inducing their employers to reduce the time of 
labor each day to eight hours. In the midst of this eight- 
hour movement, as it was called, a met^ting of workingmen 
was held on the evening of May 4th, at the Haymarket on 
Randolph street in the west division of the City of Chicago. 
While the closing speech was being made, several companies 
of policemen marched into the crowd from their station near 
by and ordered the meeting to disperse. At this instant some 
one threw among the policemen a dynamite bomb and im- 
mediately persons in the street and on the sidewalk fired on 
the police and as a result of both seven policemen were killed 
and sixty more were seriously wounded. 

It was at once known to the public that the Haymarket 
meeting had been called by members of an anarchist organiza- 
tion; that the speakers there were anarchists; so within a 
few days every prominent anarchist was under arrest and 
August Spies, Michael Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R. 
Parsons, Adolph Fischer, George Engel, Louis Lingg and 
Oscar W. Neebe were indicted and brought to trial charged 
with the murder of Matthias J. Began, one of the policemen 
who lost his life on the evening of the 4th of May. 

The trial began in June, 1886, and after twenty-two days 
spent in selecting a jury, during which no less than 981 per- 
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sons were examined, the taking of evidence was begun. It 
was admitted that no one of the prisoners threw the bomb 
with his own hands ; they were all charged with being acces- 
sories before the fact. It was proved that they were members 
of an anarchist society known as the International Working- 
men’s Association* some affiliated with one group and some 
with another. Fisher and Engel belonged to what was known 
as the Northwest Side Group; Schwab, Neebe and Lingg to 
the North Side, and Spies, Pielden and Parsons to the so- 
called American group. Each of these groups or chapters had 
a sub-organization of a military character known as the 
Armed Section in which all members having weapons were en- 
rolled, who were known by numbers and not by their own 
names. A newspaper called the Arbeiter Zeitung, conducted 
in the interests of the German groups, was edited by Spies; 
Schwab was co-editor and wrote some of the most important 
of the editorials. Fischer was a typesetter in the office and 
foreman of the printing department. It was owned by a cor- 
poration in which Spies, Schwab, Fischer and Neebe were 
stockholders. Another newspaper of the same character called 
the Alarm, printed in English, was edited by Parsons and 
Pielden was a stockholder in it. Another called the Anarchist 
was managed by Engel. 

It was shown that a strike began on May 1st, that Spies had 
been present during a riot at a factory which had occurred 
on May 3, resulting in a collision with the police and the death 
of several persons. A few hours after this event Spies had 
written and caused to be distributed an inflammatory circular 
headed Revenge,” calling upon the people to avenge the 
murder of the strikers who had fallen in the fight with the 

•The platform or declaration of principles adopted by this or- 
ganizatioT) and published by a bureau of information and by the 
Alarm and Arbeiter Zeitung, urged that the present system under 
which property is owned by individuals should be destroyed and 
that all capital which has been produced by labor should be common 
property. It charged that the government, the law, the schools, the 
churches, the press are in the pay and under the sway of the prop- 
erty owning and capitalistic classes and that the laboring classes 
must achieve their deliverance through their own strength. 
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police. It was proved that two circulars had been issued an- 
nouncing the mass meeting for the night of May 4, one urging 
workingmen to come armed and the other omitting that 
direction. Two witnesses who had turned State’s evidence 
and were themselves under indictment were then called, who 
swore that a meeting of the Armed Sections had been held on 
May 3, at which it had been agreed that when the word 
*^Ruhe” appeared in Spies’ paper, the Arheiter ZeituThg^, the 
members should assemble, provided with dynamite bombs and 
distribute themselves so as to cover the various police stations. 
A ^‘committee of observation” was then to act with those men 
and upon any report of collisions with the police, the con- 
spirators were to hurl their bombs into the station houses, and 
shoot down all who attempted to escape. This murderous 
plan according to them originated with Engel, and both he 
and Fischer were active in arranging the details.** Another 
informer testified that he had aided Dingg to manufacture 
dynamite bombs for the use of the Armed Sections, according 
to the plan previously agreed upon, and that early on the 
evening of May 4th he and Lingg had carried a satchel full 
of the deadly missiles to a saloon freciuented by their group, 
depositing it in the basement hallway of this resort where 
anyone who chose to do so could enter and help himself.** Ma- 
terials and apparatus for making bombs were discovered in 
Lingg ’s rooms, and the fragments of the exploded bomb con- 
clusively proved that it was the sort w^hich Lingg had manu- 
factured. A witness engaged in the gun business swore that 
in March, 1886, Parsons called at his store and stated that he 
wanted to buy forty or fifty revolvers. Upon being shown 
the samples on hand he declared that they were not what he 
desired, but that he wanted old, remodeled Remington revol- 
vers.** Another gunsmith testified that in the fall of 1885 
Engel inquired of him what one or two hundred large revol- 
vers could be purchased for, stating that they were wanted 
for some society. He bought and paid for one of the pistols 

William Seliger, p. 55. 

<5 Gottfried Waller, p. 47. 

* William T. Reynolds, p. 84 . 
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for the purpose of presenting it at a meeting of the society.® 
And after the Haymarket meeting a machine which was in- 
tended for the purpose of making bombs was found by the 
police at Engel ’s house. It was shown that Fischer was near 
the place where the bomb was thrown and the next morning 
when he was arrested there was found upon his person a 44- 
calibre, self-acting revolver, loaded, and also a file. He wore 
a belt and sheath under his coat. A witness named Waller 
testified that Fischer gave him a gaspipe bomb, saying that 
it was to be used in case of an attack by the police. Waller 
kept the bomb in his house two weeks and then gave it to a 
member of the Armed Section, who exploded it in the woods 
in a hollow tree.^ Neebe, it was proved, was one of the 
stockholders of the Arbeiter Zeitung and, next to Spies and 
Schwab, the most active man in its management. lie was 
found in the possession of the Arbeiter Zeitung building 
after the arrest of Spies and Schwab, and announced himself 
as the person who had charge of the office. There were found 
dn his house on May 7 a red flag, a sword, a breach-loading gun, 
and a 38-calibre Colt’s revolver, five chambers of which had 
been fired ; one chamber was loaded with a cartridge and one 
had a shell in it. He was shown to have presided at meet- 
ings where the use of arms and dynamite against the police 
was advocated. On May 3 he was seen distributing the ‘‘re- 
venge” circulars. This was about all the proof against him. 
But a witness named Gilmer swore that he had seen a bomb 
pass between Spies and Schwab and a man named Schnau- 
belt^ and that later when Captain Ward ordered the crowd 

« Charles E. Prouty, p. 82. 

^ Gottfried Waller, p. 47; Bernard Schrade, p. 49. 

K Rudolph Schnaubelt was the man who undoubtedly threw the 
fatal bomb. He was arrested twice with the other conspirators, but 
released through the stupidity of the police authorities. See Sehaack, 
p. 170. He then made his escape from the city and sent the follow- 
ing letter to the chief of police : 

Portland, Oregon. 

To the Chief of Police of Chicago, 

My dear old Jackass: 

Thanks to your pig-headed lieutenant, I am here sound and safe. 
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to disperse he saw a man draw a bomb from his pocket and 
hurl it at the police after Spies had lit the fuse. He was cor- 
roborated by one Thompson. Several policemen swore that 
Pielden had fired upon them from behind a cart which served 
as the speaker’s platform, after the bomb had been thrown.*^ 

The prosecution then showed that during: the years 1885 
and 1886, Schwab, Parsons, Engrel and Pielden in numerous 
public speeches persistently advised and encouraged the 
workingmen to arm themselves for a conflict with what were 
called the property-owning classes and with the police and 
militia who were regarded as the special protectors of those 
classes. These speeches were made at picnics, in working- 
men’s halls, at gatherings of the International groups and 
from the windows of the Arbeit er Zcitung. They denounced 
the police and the militia; they inveighed against the pri- 
vate rights of property; they advised the purchase of rifles 
and dynamite and the use of bombs. In a speech in October, 
1885, Spies said: 

‘‘Don't let us forget the most forcible argument of all — the gun 
and dyninnito/' 

Jn a spe(*ch the week before the llayrnarkct meeting Schwab 
said : 

“For every workingman who has died through the pistol of a 
deputy sheriff let ten of these executioners fall. Arm yourselves.^’ 

Pai'sons said in a speech, February, 1885: 

“We need no President, no Congressmen, no police, no militia and 
no judges; they are iUl leeches sucking the blood of the poor wlio 
have to support them by their labor. 1 .say to you, rise one and all 
and let us exterminate them all. Woe to the police or the militia 
whom they send against us.” 

Before this reaches you I have left here and the only thing I regret 
is that we did not lull more of your blue-coated hounds. 

Schnaubelt. 

He no doubt got back to Germany, as he was never heard of 
again. Schnaubelt was a brother-in-law of Schwab. 

^ H. L. Gilmer, p. 79. 
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In Aprils 1885, he said: 

^^The only way to convince these capitalists and robbm is to tise 
the gun and dynamite. If we would achieve our liberation from 
economic bonda^ and acquire our natural right to life and liberty 
every man must lay by a part of his wages, buy a Colt’s nsiyy re- 
volver, a Winchester rifle and learn how to make and use dynamite. 
Then raise the flag of rebellion — 'the scarlet banner of liberty, fra- 
ternity, equality — and strike down to the earth every tyrant that 
lives upon this globe. Tyrants have no rights which we should re- 
spect. Until this is done you will continue to be robbed, to be plun- 
dered, to be at the mercy of the privileged few. Therefore agitate 
for the purpose of organization; organize for the purpose of rebd- 
lion ; for wage-slaves have nothing to lose but their chains.” 

And in August, 1885, referring to the street-ear strike ; 

^n!f but one shot had been fired and Bonfield had happened to be 
shot the whole city would have been deluged in blood and the social 
revolution would have been inaugurated.” 

When Parsons at the Haymarket meeting mentioned the 
name of Jay Gould and there were cries of ‘‘Hang Jay 
Gould; throw him into the lake,’’ he said, “No, no, that 
would not do any good. If you would hang Jay Gould now 
there would be another and perhaps a hundred up tomorrow. 
It don’t do any good to hang one man; you have to kill them 
all or get rid of them all.” Then he went on to say that it 
was not the individual always, but the system. “The people 
who supported must be destroyed en masse . Again he said: 

“I am a tenant and I pay rent to a landlord — the landlord pays 
taxes, the taxes pay the sheriff, the police, the Pinkerton knights and 
the militia that are on duty out at the barracks who are ready to 
shoot you down when you are looking for your rights. 1 am a social- 
ist from the top of my head to the soles of my feet, and I will express 
my sentiments if 1 die before morning.” Tal^g off his hat, he said: 
"To arms, to arms, to arms.”l 

And again: 

^ "It is time to raise a note of warning. There is nothing in the 
eight-hour movement to excite a capitahst Don’t you know that 

^ Whiting Allen, p. 70. 

1 Timothy McKeough, p« 71. 
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tile military are under arms and a Gatling gun is ready to mow you 
downf Was this Genmuiy, or Russia, or Spain? Whenever you 
make a demand for eight hours’ day, an increase of pay, the militia 
and the deputy sheri& and the Pinkerton men are ci^ed out and 
you are shot end clubbed and murdered in the streets. I am not 
here for the purpose of inciting anybody, but to speak out, to tell 
the facts as they exist even though it shall cost me my life before 
morning. It behooves you as you love your wife and children if you 
don’t want to see them perish with hunger, killed, or cut down like 
dogs on the street, Americans, in the interest of your liberty and your 
in^pendence, to arm yourselves.”*^ 

In a speech in February, 1886, Engel said: 

"I advise everybody to save up $3.00 or $4.00 to buy revolvers to 
shoot every policeman down; I want every workingman to join 
and then advise everybody you know. You save up $3.00 or $4.00 
to buy a revolver that was good enough for shooting policemen down. 
Those who could not buy revolvers should buy dynamite; it was very 
cheap and easily handled.” 

In a speech in October, 1885, Fielden said : 

‘‘You must all use force; you must rush out the present govern- 
ment, as by force is the only wiay in which you better your condi- 
tion.” 

In January, 1886, he said: 

“It is quite true that we have lots of explosives and dynamite in 
our possession and we will not hesitate to ude it when the proper 
time comes. We care nothing either for the military or police, for 
these are in the pay of the capitalists.” 

Again in March, 1886, he said : 

“We are told that we must attain our ends and aims by ob^ng 
law and order. Damn law and order. We have obeyed law and 
order long enough. The time has come for you men to strangle the 
law or the law will strangle you.” 

Witnesses also testified that Fielden was addressing the 
crowd at the Haymarket meeting when the police arrived and 
that when he saw them he said: **Here come the blood- 
hounds; do your duty men, and I’ll do mine.” 


* G. P. English, p. 73. 
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The. State now produced its most damning proof, and that 
which doubtless had the greatest effect upon the jury, viz.: 
articles and editorials from the newspapers, the Arheiter 
Zeitung and the Alarm, of which Spies, Schwab and Parsons 
were respectively the editors. In the office of the first named 
the police had found dynamite and dynamite bombs, red flags 
and banners inscribed with revolutionary mottoes and from the 
editorial library came a copy of Most^s science of Revolution- 
ary Warfare, which were all placed before the triers, and 
which contained instructions with the minutest details as to 
the best mode of preparing dynamite and other explosives 
and of making bombs and other weapons. Both newspapers 
published translations and extracts from this book for the 
purpose of communicating the information in it to members 
of the groups and to their other readers among the working- 
men. Then copy after copy of the two newspapers were read, 
enough to convince any intelligent man that they were in- 
tended to incite to the use of dynamite and the commission of 
wholesale murder. On March 2, ,1885, the Arheiter said: 

'We wonder whether the workingmen of Chicago will at last sup- 
ply themselves with weapons, dynamite and prussic acid as far as 
that has not been done yet.” ' 

On April 29 it said : 

"In the procession there marched a strong company of the various 
groups. Let us remark here that with perhaps few exceptions they 
• were well armed, and that also the nitro-glycerine pills were not 
missing.” 

On October 8 : 

"All organized workmen should engage in a general prosecution of 
Pinkerton’s police. No day should pass without a report being 
heard L'om one place or another of the finding of the carcass of one 
of the Pinkertons.” 

In the Alarm, February 21, 1885: 

"Dynamite! Of all good stuff this is the stuff. Stuff several 
pounds of this sublime stuff into an inch pipe (gas or water), plug 
up both ends, insert a («ip with a fuse attached, place this in tlie 
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immediate vicinity of a lot of rich loafers wlio live by the sweat of 
other men’s brows and li^ht the fuse. A most cheerful and gratii^- 
ing result will follow.” 

The same paper : 

^^Workingmen, to arms! War to the palace, peace to the cottage 
and death to the luxurious idleness — one pound of dynamite is better 
than a bushel of bullets. Make your demand for eight hours with 
weapons in your hands to meet th<#eapitalistic bloodhounds, police 
and militia, in the proper manner.” 

As late as the Tuesday afternoon before the tragedy Schwab 
jsaid to the workingmen in an editorial in the same paper: 

“The murderous capitalistic beasts have become drunk with the 
smoking blood of laborers. The tiger lies ready for the jump; his 
eyes sparkle, eager for murder; impatiently he whips his tail and 
the sinews of his clutches are drawn tight. Self-defen.se causes the 
cry : 'To arms, to arms.’ If you do not defend yourselves you will 
be torn in pieces and ground by the animal’s teeth.” 


And in the same edition Spies wrote : 

“Then do not delay a iiioriient; then, peoj>le, to arms. Annihila- 
tion to the beasts in himiau form who call themselves rulers.’* 


On Nov(Miiber 27, the Arbeiirr said: 

“St-eel and iron are not on hand, but tin two or three inches in 
diameter. The i>riee is cheap.” 

And on April 18 : 

“A number of strikers at Quincy yesterday fired upon tlieir bosses 
and not upon the scabs. This recommended most emphatically for 
imitation.” 

On June 27 the Alarm explained the preparation of dyna- 
mite bombs and closed with these words: 

“Tt is necessary for the revolutionist to experiment for himself* 
Kspecially should he practice the knack of throwing bombs.” 
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In the Arheiter of March 15, 1886, the editors answered a 
communication signed ‘‘Seven Lovers of Peace/ ^ as follows: 

dynamite cartridge explodes not througih mere concussion 
when thrown. A concussion-primer is necessary.’’ 

The lawyers for the defense sought to prove that neither 
Fischer, Schwab, Engel, Lingg nor Neebe was at or near the 
Haymarket when the crime ^'as committed ; that the meeting 
had been orderly and that none of the defendants had re- 
sisted the police. But the proofs did not meet the issues, for 
the presence or absence of the accused was not material in 
view of the conspiracy charged.^ Moreover, on March 16, 

^ Engel was at the Haymarket meeting, but not when the bomb ex- 
ploded. In affirming the judgment of conviction the Supreme Court 
said : “They advised and induced a band of seventy or eighty armed 
and drilled men to enter into a plot to murder the police with bombs 
and pistols in a certain contingency and to agree to certain details 
as to committee, signal word, mass meeting, handbill, meeting places, 
etc., with a view of carrying that plot into effect. The murder of 
Degan took place as the legitimate consequence of an attempt to ac- 
complish the objects of the conspiracy originated and planned by 
themselves. Therefore they aided, abetted, advised and encouraged 
the commission of that murder. Both were present at the Haymar- 
ket meeting on Tuesday night. The evidence tends to show that 
Engel was at his home on Milwaukee avenue near the Haymarket 
when the explosion occurred. That some of the conspirators might 
be at home when the collision with the police should happen was a 
contingency that was provided for by the terms of the plot. In the 
event of a collision at night the committee appointed to watch the 
movement was to report to the armed men at their homes.” 

Parsons was one of the speakers from the wagon, but he swore 
that he was not present but was in a saloon near by when the bomb 
was thrown. But as to this the Supreme Court said: “We do not 
think that the defendant Parsons can escape his share of the re- 
sponsibility for tile explosion at the Haymarket because he stepped 
into a nearby saloon and looked at the explosion through tlie win- 
dow. While be was speaking men stood around him with arms in 
their hands. Many of these men were members of the armed sections 
of the International groups. Among them were men who belonged to 
the International Rides, an armed organization in which he was him- 
self an officer and with which he had been drilling in preparation for 
]the events then transpiring. To the men then listening to him he had 
addressed the incendiary appeals that had been appearing in tho 
Alarm for two years. He had said to them : *0ne dynamite bomb 
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1885, the Arheiier had given specific advice on this very 
point : 

'^Whoever is ’walling to execute a deed has to put the question to 
himself whether ie is ahle or not to carry out the action by himself — 
if not let him look for just as many fellows as he must have. Not 
one more or less; with these let him unite himself to a figliting group. 
Has the deed been completed? Then the group of action dissolvers 
at once — according to an understanding which must be had before- 
hand, leaves the ;)lace of action, and scatters in all directions.” 

Finally Spies, Fielden, Parsons and Schwab took the stand 
and endeavored to overcome the impression which their writ- 
ing and speeches created. But though they asserted their in- 
nocence of any specific plot against the police and denied all 
knowledge of the perpetrator of the crime, they could not but 
admit that they had advocated similar deeds for years and 
the fact that they disapproved and deprecated the particular 
violence of the moment was no answer to the charge that they 
Jiad openly encouraged murderous defiance of the law and 
jsealously endeavored to commit other less intelligent men to 
the execution of their mad designs. 

properly placed will destroy a regiment of soldiers — a weapon easily 
made and carried with perfect safety in the pockets of onels clothing.’ 
He had said, too, on Saturday, April 24, 1886, just ten days before 
May 4, 1886, in the lost issue of the Alarm that had appeared be- 
fore May 4: * Workingmen, To Arms! War to the palace, peace 

to the cottage and deatli to luxurious idlenesvS, The wage system is 
the only cause of the world’s misery. One pound of dynamite is bet- 
ter than a bushel of bullets. Make your demand for eight hours 
with weapons in your hands to meet the capitalistic bloodhounds, 
police and militia in the proper manner,’ and at the close of another 
article in the same issue he had also said: ‘The social war has come 
and whoever is not with us is against us,’ To many of these same 
men then gathered around the wagon from which he was speaking, 
after denouncing the police and militia as njady to shoot them down, 
he took off his hat and cried out: ^To arms, to arms.’ Within less 
than an hour after the delivery of this appeal and on tlje spot where 
it was made persons in the crowd to which it w^as addressed, attacked 
the police with bombs and revolvers and Began was killed. What is 
the lat^ applicable to the state of facts here recited? ^If one pur- 
posely excites another to commit an offense — as if he harangues 
p^ple, inflsuning them to a riot and the offense is accordingly com- 
mitted, he is guilty, though be personally takes no part in it.’ 1 
Bifih. Cr. L. 640.” 
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After long speeches by the lawyers on both sides, Judge 
Gary charged the jury, reciting among many other things 
the Illinois statutes defining an accessory as one who stands 
by and aids in the commission of a crime or who not being 
present, advises, encourages, aids or abets in its commission, 
and declaring that such accessories shall be considered prin- 
cipals and punished accordingly. 

Late in the afternoon of August 19th — almost two months 
after the opening of the trial, the jury retired, and the next 
morning returned their verdict, finding Spies, Schwab, Fiel- 
den, Parsons, Fischer, Engel and Lingg guilty of murder, fix- 
ing the penalty at death, and Neebe guilty of murder, but fix- 
ing the penalty at imprisonment for fifteen years. The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois and the Supreme Court of the United 
States both affirmed the verdict. 

Lingg then committed suicide ; Spies, Parsons, Fischer and 
Engel were executed; the sentences of Schwab and Fielden 
were commuted to imprisonment for life and they, together 
with Neebe, were pardoned after serving seven years, by John 
P. Altgeld, then Governor of Illinois. 


THE TRIAL.^ 

In the Criminal Court of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois, 
June, 1886. 

Hon. Joseph E. Gary,* Judge. 

June 19. 

On May 28, 1886, the Grand Jury* returned into court, in- 
dictments for murder, conspiracy and riot, against August 


* Bibliography. •“Anarchy and AnarchLsts. A History of the Red 
Terror and the Social Revolution in America and Europe. Com- 
munism, Socialism and Nihilism in Doctrine and in Deed. The Chi- 
cago Haymarket Conspiracy, and the Detection and Trial of the Con- 
spirators. By Michael J. Sohaack, Captain of Police. With numer- 
ous illustrations from authentic photographs, and from original 
drawings by Wm. A. McCullough, Wm. Ottman, LouLs Braunhold, 
True Williams, Chas. Foerster, 6. F. Kritzner and others. Chicago: 
F. J. Schulte & Company. New York and Philadelphia: W. A. 
Houghton. St. Louis: S. F, Junkin & Co. Pittsburg: P. J 
Fleming & Co. MDCCCLXXXIX.” 

• “Anarchy At An End. Lives, Trial and Conviction of the 
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Spies, Albert R. Parsons, Adolph Fischer, George Engel, 
Louis Lingg, Samuel PMelden, Michael Schwab, and Oscar W. 

Eight Chicago Anarchists. How They Killed and What They Killed 
With. A History of the Most Deliberate Planned and Murderous 
Bomb Throwing of Ancient or Modern Times. The Eloquent and 
Stirring Speeches of the Attorneys for the Defense and Prosecution 
— With the Able Charge of Judge Gary to the .lury. Seven Dang- 
ling Nooses for the Dynamite Fiends. G. S. Baldwin, Publisher, 109 
Chirk Street, Chicago, 111.” 

•“Reasons for Pardoning Fielden, Neebe and Schwab. By John 
P. Alt geld, Governor of Illinois. Chicago. ISOIi.” 

• Reports cf the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois. Vol. 122. 
Simngfield 1888. 

• TTnited States Siij>reme Court Reports. Vol. V23. Banks & 
Brothers 1888. 

• “The Celebrated Chicago Anarchists^ Case, from the Western 
Rei)ortor. Vol. X. Prepared and Piiblislied by The Lawyers' Co- 
operative Publisliing Co., Rochester, N. Y.” 

• “Life of Albert E. Parsons, with a Brief History of the Labor 
Movement in America. Chicago. Mrs. Lucy K. l^arsoas, Publisher 
and Profirietor, 1889.” 

“Tlie Rise anJ Fall of Anarchy in America, Culminating in the 
Haymarkct Ma.ssacre. By G. K, McLean, ('hicago. 1888.” 

“AugiLst Spies' Autobiography ; His Speech in Court and Gen- 
eral Notes. Svo. Chi<*ago. Nina Van Znrult. 1887.” 

“A Coiu'ise History of the Great Trial of the Cliicago Anarchist.s. 
By Dyer D. Lum. Svo. Oliicago. 1887.” 

-Gahv, JosKPir Easton. (1821-1900.) Born Potsdam, X. Y.; 
educated in the common .s<*hools of his native town and in an 
academy of tlie Stale; went to SU Louis, 184,'l; admitted to St. Ijonis 
Bar 1844; practiced hiw Springfield, Mo., and Las Vegas, N. M., 
where he .studied S])ani.sli and wa.s able to .speak and write it so as to 
mak<j ])ractical ns<‘ of same in lii.s profes.si(nial business; removed to 
San Francisco, Cal., wliere he engaged in j)ractiee oL‘ law; later re- 
turned to I'otsdam, N. Y., where he remained a sliort time and then 
located at Berlin, Wi.s.; rernovc^d to Chicago, I80O, and formed })art- 
nei-sliij^ Avith Murray F. Tuley, which la.sl<‘d two years. The next 
three years was a ]»artner of Evert and James Van B'uren; 
electt‘d to the Superior Court Cook County, 189:1. He sat upon 
that bench for 4:i years, a record uriparallehul in ll)e history 
of the courts of the T-nited States, and w^a.s active up to the time of 
his death. In November, 1888, wa.s .S(4eeted by tlie Supreme Court 
of the State from the Jndgeis of the Sufierior Court as one of the 
Judge.s of the A7>pellate Court and became its Chief Justice. 

3 The Grand Jury Ava.s impanelled on 17th May, 1886, and was 
c^mp(»sc‘d of the following: John N. Hills (tVireman), George 
Watts, Peter Clinton, George Adams, Charles Schultz, Thomas Brod« 
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JTeebe. The prisoners* were charged with being accessories 
before the fact to the murder of one Mathias J. Degan, a po- 
liceman, in the city of Chicago, May 4, 1886, by the explosion 

crick, William Bartels, Fred Wilkinson, P. J. Maloney, John Held, 
A. J. Grover, Frank N, Seavert, E. A. Jessel, Theodore Schultze, Al- 
fred Thorp, N. J. Webber, Adolph Wilke, Fred Gall, Edward S. 
Dreyer, John M. Clark, John C, Neemes, N. J. Quan and T. W, 
Hall. 

^August Spies was bom in Friedewald, Hesse, Germany, in 1855, 
educated by a private tutor during his early years, after which he 
sfhdied at a polytechnic institute. At sixteen he took up the study 
of forestry and a year later he came to Chicago, and immediately se- 
cured a position in an upholstery store. He became editor of the 
Arbeiter Zeitung in 1876. ^‘He was vain and pompous and courted 
popularity ; his constant desire was to place himself on dress parade, 
so to speak, and he generally sought but, when he lunched down town 
at noon, some fashionable or crowded restaurant. He would strut to 
a table which could only be reached by passing other crowded tables, 
and enjoy the sotto voce remarks as he passed or as he sat at the 
table he had selected— ^There is Spies, the noted Anarchist.^ No 
common Anarchist, lager-beer-and-pretzel lunch-houses suited him.’^ 
Schaack, p. 160. 

During his trial a Miss Nina Van Zandt became interested in him 
and espoused his cause. She was a young girl of beauty and consider- 
able mental endowment, who had moved in good society, but, not- 
withstanding her social position she sought an introduction and soon 
fell desperately in love with the Anarchist. She was an only child 
and the petted daughter of parents of social connections. Her par- 
ents threw no obstacles in the way of her attachment, and she cast 
her lot with the conspirator and his comrades. She was a constant 
visitor at the county jail, frequently accompanied by her mother and 
sometimes by her father. After his conviction she announced that 
Spies and she were to be married, but this caused a further protest. 
Sheriff Matson promptly declared tliat no marriage should take place 
between the two while Spies was in his custody, and thereafter Miss 
Van Zaiidt was placed under the strictest surveillance whenever she 
visited her affianced. But on January 29, 1887, a marriage by proxy 
was performed by a justice of the peace between her and Chris 
Spies, a brother of the doomed man. The ceremony was illegal, but 
the Anarchists considered it binding. 

Albert R. Parsons was bom in Montgomery, Ala., in 1848, and at 
the age of five his brother, Gen. W. H. Parsons, of the Confederate 
army, took his education in oharge at hLs home in Tyler, Texas, 
When young Parsons was eleven he learned the printer's trade, and 
finally drifted into the service of the Confederate army. After the 
war he became editor of a paper at Waco and at Houston, Texas. 
He identified himself with the Republican party, and, taking an 
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of a bomb. It was not charged that any of the accused threw 
■the bomb with his own hands. There are sixty-nine counts 
in the indictment. Some of the counts charge that the eight 


active part in politics became Secretary of the State Senate under 
the Federal Government. In 1872 he married a mulatto at Houston, 
and, being discarded by his brother and friends, he emigrated with 
her to Chicago in 1873. No sooner had he reached Chicago than he 
joined the Socialists. He worked for a time as a newspaper com- 
positor, but his radical ideas and obtrusive arguments prevented him 
from iioldiiig any jTosition permanently. He eventually became ed- 
itor of the Alarm and depended on his Anarchist friends for a liveli- 
hood. He was alwa>T5 active at their meetings, both secret and pub- 
lic, and i>ara(k»d himself as a labor agitator. Mrs. Parsons had early 
identified herself with her husband^s views, and was one among sev"- 
eral others to organize a women’s branch of the Anarchists, She 
made an effective address, and always took a leading part in extend- 
ing the membership of her union. After her husband’s execution 
she appeared on the stump in various parts of the United States, and 
was even more violent than before. 

Adolph Fischer was born in Germany, was twenty-seven years old 
and married ; he had been in the United States about thirteen years. 
He had learned the printer’s trade in Nashville, Tenn., working for a 
brother who conducted there a German paper. Subsequently he ac- 
quired an interest in a German publication at Little Rock, Ark., and 
in 1881 he moved to St, Louis, where he worked at the case and 
where he became known for his extreme ideas on Sochilism. Later 
he found his way to Chicago, where he became associated with En- 
gel in the publication of a German paper, the Anarchist, hut as this 
did not live long, he bw^ame a compositor on the Arheiter Zeitunt). 
Wherever he was he always talked Anarchy and showed a most im- 
placable hatred of existing society. 

George Engel was born in Kassel, Hc^sse, Germany, in 1839. In 
1872 he came to America, and afterwiard to Chicago, working as a 
painter. That year he was a candidate for the p<isition oF West 
Towm Collector on the Socialistic ticket. In the spring of 1880 he 
took charge of the business management of tlie Arheiter Zeitung, 
shortly afterward assuming the position of editor. 

Louis Lingg was the youngest of the Anarchists, being only twenty- 
one years old, having been born in Baden, Germany, in 1864. He 
secured a common school education in Germany. After leaving his 
native country he went to Switzerland, where he remained several 
years, arriving in America in August, 1885. He was a carpenter by 
trade and unmarried. 

Samuel Fielden was bom in Dodmorden, Jjancashire, England, in 
1847, and spent a number of his earlier yeans in a cotton mill. While 
thus engag^ he became a Sunday-echool teacher at the age of eight- 
een, and some time later branched out as an itinerant Methodist ex* 
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defendants above named, being present, aided, abetted, and 
^assisted in the throwing of the bomb; others, that, not being 
present, aiding, abetting, or assisting, they advised, enconr- 


horter. Some time after (1868) he came to America, settling in 
New York, and the next year found his way to Chicago. He went 
to work on the farm of ex-Mayor John Wentworth, but he did not 
remain there long before he migrated to Arkansas and Louisiana to 
engage in railroad construction work. In 1871 he returned to Chi- 
cago and engaged in manual labor, principally as tea.mster in hand- 
ling stone. In 1880 he became a member of the Liberal League, 
and soon became a rabid Socialist. “From that the step was only 
a short one to unbridled Anarchy, and the pupil finally became a 
teacher in advanced theories on the slate of society they all sought 
to inaugurate. Fielden finally hectame a boon companion of Spies 
and Parsons, and all tlie rugged eloquence he could command was 
given to the cause. He was a more forcible speaker than either of 
the two just named, and whenever he preached force, as he always 
did after becoiming an Anarchist, his language commanded wider 
attention and made a deeper impression. Had it not been for his 
own sincere penitence for his past misdeeds and the intervention of 
influential friends hcH?anse of tliat penitence, he would have died on 
the gallows. But he recanted at the last moment of hope for clem- 
ency, and the governor commuted his sentence to imprisonment for 
life.'' Schaack, p. 182. 


Michael Srliwah Was hom in Kihringer-on-thc-Main, Bavaria, in 
1853. He attended public school when he was five years old until 
twelve, and then went to Latin school until sixteen. His mother 
died when he was eight, and his father when he was two. In 1869 
he learned the bookbinder's trade in Wunsenberg. He afterward 
liv<^ in various German and Bavarian cities and became a Socialist 
while in Wunsenberg. He came to America in 1870, and Chicago 
in the same year. After a sojourn in Milwaukee and the West he 
returned tliere in 1882, went to the Arheiter Zeitunp as a reporter 
and afterwards ibecame associate editor. “He had seen something 
of the world as a peripatetic book-binder. Through his varied ex- 
perience, rhis nature had grown irritable and crusty, and Anarchy 
se^ed tJie only thing suited to right the wrongs of mankind. He 
f, ideas of the cranks in Chicago, and soon Avomied 

himself intowan assistant editorial pasition of $18 a weel: on the 
Arheiter Zeitung. In appearance Schwab was ungainly and fero- 
cious, but when put to the test he was calm and mild as a lamb The 
only thing really vicious about him was in his incendiary writings 
aJTnpd with his limited capacity to be a great 
leader, but the moment he got into the clutches of the law and found 
himself in peril ot his life he retracted eveni:hing which he had 

Ke St £ f new troubles brougii? 

the fact that he had written and spoken simply for the money 
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aged, aided and abetted such throwing. Some of the counts 
charge that said defendants advised, encouraged, aided and 
abetted one Ruolph Schnaubelt in the perpetration of the 
crime; others, that they avised, encouraged, aided, and abet- 
ted an unknown person in the perpetration thereof. 

The Illinois statute upon this subject, upon which the in- 
dictment is framed, is as follows (chap. 38, div. 2 sees. 2, 3) : 

“Sec. 2. An accessory is he who stands by, and aids, al>ets, 
or assists, or who, not being present aiding, abetting, or as- 
sisting, hath advised, encouraged, aided, or abetted tlie ])er- 
petration of the crime. lie who thus aids, abets, assists, ad- 
vises or encourages, shall be considei\‘d as principal and xnin- 
ished accordingly. 

“Sec. 3. Every such accessory . . . may be indicted 
and convicted at the same time as the principal or before or 
after his conviction, and wdiether his principal is convicted 
or amenable to justice or not, and punished as principal.’^ 

All the prisoners with the exception of Parsons appean^d 
in court and pleaded noi (jxiilty. 

Julius S. Orinncll/* States Attorney ; Francis W. WalJccTy^ 


that wns in the bnsinc.«;.s, and nt»t. because he sincerely lielieved in 
the theories he preached. He was at aJl liuKv? a 8iip])]e tool in the 
hands of Spies and Pai'sons.” Schaack, p. 105. 

Oscar ir. Neehe was born in New York Cily of Clemian parents, 
in 1850. In 1805 lie cam© to Chicajro, where lie worked at his Ira do 
of tinsmith. In 1870 he w’ent to New York, and I’rom there to IMiil- 
adelr>hia, 'whert^ lie remained two years, rdnrning to (liicauro in 
1875, where he estaiblished a prosperoiLS business selling yeast to 
grocers. 

^Grinnell, Julius Sprague. (1842-1808.) Born Messena, N. 
Y. ; educated in scliools of Ins native town and at Pot.sdam Acad- 
emy; graduated Middleburg (Vermont) College, 1866; studied law 
in Ogdcnsbnrg, N. Y., and wras admitted to prfictice, 1868; moved 
to Chicago, 1870; City Attorney 1870, 1881, 1885; States AUorney, 
1884; Judge Siijierior Court, 1887; resigned 1891 to become Chief 
Counsel for Chicago City Kailw»ay. 

® Walker, Francis William. Born Chicago, 1856; edumted in 
tlie Chicago public scliools and a private college; studied law Union 
Coll, of Law (Chicago) and in office of Luther Laflin Mills; Assist- 
ant State.s Attorney under Julius S. GrinUell: County Attorney, 
1891-1892. 
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Edmund Furthmann,^ and George C. Ingham,^ for the 
People. 

William P, Black, ^ William A. Foster, Sigmund Zeisler^^ 
and Moses Salomon, for the Prisoners. 

June 21 

When the court opened today and Mr. Orinnell was pre- 
paring to call the first juryman, Mr. Black entered the court 
room in the company of another person. 

JIfr. Orinnell. Your Honor, I see Albert E. Parsons, in- 
dicted for murder, and demand his instant arrest. 

Mr. Black. This man is in my charge and this demand is 
not only theatrical clap-trap, but an insult to me. 

Parsons. I present myself for trial with my comrades, your 
Honor. 

Judge Gary. The indictment will then be read to you and 
you will be called upon to plead to it. 

^Fttrthmann, Edmund. (1853-1905.) Bom Diisseldorf, Ger- 
many; located in Chicago; LL.B. Union Coll. Law; admitted to 
bar, 1874; Assistant States Attorney, 1882; afterwards General 
Attorney Chicago Traction Company, until his death. 

* Ingham, George Collins. (1851-1891.) Bom Middletown, 
Ohio; educated at Shurlleff ColL, at Alton, 111., and University of 
Chicago; LL.B. Union Coll, of Law, 1875; admitted to bar, 1875; 
member firm of Mills, Ingham & Pope; Assistant States Attorney 
Cook County, 1880. 

® Black, William Perkins. (1842-1916.) Born Smithland, 
Woodford Co., Ky.; educated Wabash Coll. (Ind.) and studied for 
the ministry; in 1860 joined 11th Ind. Zouaves under Colonel (af- 
terwards General) Lew Wallace; afterwards recmited a company 
in Vermilion Co., Ill,, and went with them as captain; mustered 
out Sept., 1864, and spent the year following in the office of the 
Provost Marshal at Danville, 111. In 1865 became a law student in 
the office of Arrington & Dent in Chicago. After being admitted 
to the bar practiced one year at Danville and returned to Chicago; 
formed a partnership with Thomas Dent which continued \mtil 
1886, from which date he practiced law in Chicago until his death. 

i®Zeisler, Sigmund. Born Bielitz, Silesia, Austria, 1860 ; son of 
natives of Germany; educated at common schools and Imperial 
Gymnasium (Bielitz), graduating 1878; graduated University of 
Vienna (Doctor Juris), 1883; came to Chicago that year; gradu- 
ated Northwestern Univ. Law Sdhool, 1884. Besides practicing law 
is a writer in legal and other periodicals on law and politick sci- 
ence. 
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This was done and Parsons pleaded not guilty}^ 

The examination of the jurors began today and lasted un- 
til July 16th.'* 

Bitter as was the public feeling against the closely guarded pris- 
oners who sat at the left of their counsels’ table, it was generally 
understood that none of them had personally committed the crime 
with which they stood charged, and with the exception of the wild- 
eyed young degenerate Louis Lingg, there was nothing even sug- 
gesting a criminal in their appiearance. August Spies, the editor 
of the anarchist paper Die Arbeiter Zeitung, looked like a German 
student, his little mustache with waxed ends giving him quite a mil- 
itary air. His associate, Michael Schwab, wifcli his long beard and 
spectacles and intellectual face, might easily have passed for a Ger- 
man professor. Samuel Fielden, the English agitator and anar- 
chist, likewise suggested tlie student and scholar, and his strong, 
intelligent face bespoke a man of unusual ability. Adolph Fischer, 
George Engel, and Os<*ar W. Neebe, tlie other defendants, were weak 
rather than vicious looking, and a glance at their faces was suffi- 
cient to suggest how dangerous a little knowledge might prove to 
their minds. All of these men were foreigners, and some of them 
did not even speak the English language, but there was absolutely 
no prejudice against them on this account. Indeed, the public in- 
dignation, as far as it was directed against any particular individ- 
ual centered upon the only American ac^uised of the crime, and the 
fact that he was not in court was a bitter disappointment to the 
police, for of all the anarchist leaders he wias the only one who had 
even attempted to escape. 

It was not because the authorities had not sought him diligently 
that Albert R. Parsons was still at large. Never had a fugitive 
from justice been more systematically hunted, but though the police 
force of the entire world liad been urwn his track, they had not 
run him down. For a time his disap jHiarance was interj)reted as a 
confession of guilt, and it would have surprised no one if he had 
been indicted as a principal, but tlio Grand Jury merely named 
him as an accessory, cliarged, like the others, with having instigated 
and encouraged ilie crime. Meanwhile the search for him continued 
unabated, for as long as he remained at liberty the record of the 
police was seriously marred. The day of trial had arrived, how- 
ever, withouit the slightest clue to his hiding-place, and not the 
least damaging circumstances that confronted the seven prisoners 
on trial was the incriminating flight of the leader who had ad- 
dressed their meeting only a few minutes before the explosion of 
the fatal bomb. 

Such was the situation when Mr. Orinnell moved his case to 
trial, but the preliminaiy examination of talesmen for the jury 
baud scarcely begun before the proceedings were interrupted by <?ho 
entrance of two men, *one of whom was readily identified as Captain 
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When the twelfth juror, Harry T. Sandford, was called, he was 
questioned by the counsel on both sides and by the Court as fol- 
lows (and his examination was on the same lines and illustrates 
the questions which were propounded to the other 11 jurors and 
tlie answers of most of them were very similar.) 

Mr. Black. Mr. Sandford, have you an opinion as to whether 
or not there was an offense committed at the Haymarket meeting 
by the throwing of the bombf Mr. Sandford. Yes. Now, from 
ail that you have read and heard, have you an opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of any of the eight defendants of the throwing 
of that bomb? Yes. You have an opinion upon that question 

Black, the missing counsel for the defense. The other was not im- 
mediately recognized, and he had almost reached the 'bench before 
the proseculor sprang excitedly to his feet. 

“1 see Albert R. Parsons, indicted for murder, in this court, and 
deanand his, instant arrest!’’ he shouted. 

Captain Black halted, turning savagely upon the speaker. 

^niiis man is in my charge, and such a demand is not only theatri- 
c<al clap-»trap, but an insult to me!” he retorted, indignantly. 

Captain Schaack, Inspector Bonfield, and a dozen other detec- 
tives and police ofTicials were instantly upon their feet, but the au- 
dience, scarcely believing its eye^ or ears, sat in dumb amazement 
as the two lawyers angrily faced each other. Before another word 
could be uttered, howev’^er, Parsons himself set all doubts at rest. 
“I present myself for trial with my comrades. Your Honor,” he 
observed, with perfect calmness. If Judge Garv’^ did not entirely 
retain his composure, he at least gave no outward evidence of as- 
tonishment. ‘^You will take a seat with the prisoners, Mr. Parsons,” 
he directed, as iboiigh nothing unusual had occurred, and im- 
mediately instructed the counsel to prepare the neces.sary papers, 
allowing the new defendant to enter a plea and stand trial with 
the others. An eighth oliair was thereupon added to the prisoners’ 
row, and Parsons was soon shaking hands and conversing with his 
co-defendants, while his lawyers complied with the legal formali- 
ties, and in a few minutes the great case was again under way. 

Whatever may be thought of the strategic exj^ediency of Par- 
sons’ move — and there is strong evidence that it w\as positively dis- 
approved by at least one of his counsel — there can be no question 
that it displayed courage and unselfishness of a high order. Had 
he continued in hiding until a jury had been tunpanneled, he would 
have se^rured the immense advantage of a separate trial after the 
public clamor had been satisfie<l or diminished, without depriving 
the other defendants of the benefit of his presence or his testimony. 
Mr. Faster urged this course, pointing out the danger of a trial 
with seven other persons, where all sorts of testimony would be 
admitted, and the innocent be likely to suffer with the guilty, but 
his advice was disregarded. Parsons deliberately chose to share 
the hazard of his friends’ fortunes, and in so choosing it cannot bo 
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alsof I have. Now, if you should be selected as a juror in this 
case, to try and determine it, do you believe that you could exer- 
cise legally the duties of a juror, — that you could listen to the testi- 
mony, and all of the testimony, and the charge of the court and after 
deliberation return a verdict which would be right and fair as be- 
tween the defendants and the People of the State of Illinois? Yes, 
sir. You believe that you could do that? Yes, sir. You could 
fairly and impartially listen to the testimony that is introduced 
here? Yes. And the charge of the court, and render an impartial 
verdict, you believe? Yes. Have you any knowledge of tlie prin- 
ciples contended for by socialists, communists, and anarchists? 
Nothing except what I read in the papers. Just general reading? 
Yes. You are not a socialist, I presume, or a communist? No, 
sir. Have you a prejudice against them from what you have read 

denied that he disi>layed a fortitude and devotion well worthy of 
respect. 

Such, however, was not the opinion of Chicago, ivhcre his return 
was interpreted as further evidence of his notorious contempt and 
defiance of the law, and tlie fact that he was an American deepened 
the feeling against him. But if, as has been claimed, he was un- 
aware that the puldic indifference to anarchy had given j>la(je to 
detestation of it.s teachings, the examination of the citizens sum- 
moned for juiy^ duty must have completely disillusioned him. Cer- 
tainly no court record in the United States reveals a deeper or 
more wdde-spread public prejudice than that disclosed by the sworn 
testimony of the talesmen in tliis case. Hour after hour passed 
without the discovery of even one candidate fitted for dispassionate 
ser\dce, and panel after panel of prasy>ective jurymen, was ex- 
hausted with like result. Days passed witliout much ])etter suwoss 
and the days stretciied into weeks. ‘‘Dwdsive Battles of the Law.-^ 
By Frederick T. Hill. New York and London. Harpc3r & Bro.s. 
1907. 

^-Maj. Jame^ H. Cole, the first juror, was selected June 23d; 
S. C. Randall and Theotlore Denker on June 2M\; C. B. Todd on 
June 2eth, and Frank S. Osborne, July 4th. Andrew Hamilton 
and Charles H. Ludwig were added to the panel July 4th, and J. 
H. Brayton July 9th; A. H. Reed wa.s added to the list five days 
later and John B. Greiner and O. W. Adams, July 15Mi. July 
16th the panel was compfeted by the accei>tance of H. T. Sandford. 

Nine hundred and eighty-one men were called into tlie jury box 
and lyworn to answer questions. Kacdi one of the eight prisoners 
was entitled to a j>eremptory challenge of 20 jurors, making the 
whole number of peremptory challenges allowed to the defense 
160. The State was entitled to the .same number. 757 were ex-, 
cused upon challenge for cause; 160 were ciiallenged pcrern7)torily 
by the defense, and 52 by the State. 

Of the 12 jurors who tried the case, 11 were accepted by the 
defense. 
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in the papers? Decided. Do you believe that that wo'^d influence 
your verdict in this case, or 'would you try the real issue, which 
is here as to whether these defendants were guilty of the murder 
of Mr. Degan or not; or would you try the question of socialism and 
anarchism, which really has nothing to do with the case? Well, 
as I know so little about it in reality at present, it is a pretty hard 
question to answer. You would undertake — you would attempt, 
of course — ^to try the case upon the evidence introduced here upon 
the issue which is presented here? Yes, sir. Well, then, so far as 
that is concerned, I do not care very much what your opinion may 
be now, for your opinion now is made up of random conversations 
and from newspaper reading, as I understand? Yes. That is 
nothing reliable. You do not regard that as being in the nature 
of sworn testimony at all, do you? No. Now, when the testimony 
is introduced here and the witnesses are examined, you see them 
and look into their countenances, judge who are worthy of belief 
and who are not worthy of belief; don't you think then you would 
be able to determine the question? Yes. Regardless of any im- 
pression that you might have, or any opinion? Yes. Have you 
any opposition to the organization by laboring men of associjitions 
or societies or unions so far as they have reference to their own 
advancement and protection and are not in violation of law? No, 
sir. Do you know any of the members of the police force in the 
city of Chicago? Not one by name. You are not acquainted with 
anyone that was either injured or killed, I suppose, at the Hay- 
market meeting? No. If you should 1^ selected as a juror in 
this case, do you believe that, regardless of all prejudice or opin- 
ion which you now have, you could listen to the legitimate testi- 
mony introduced in court, and upon that, and that alone, render 
and return a fair and impartial, unprejudiced, and unbiased ver- 
dict? Yes. 

Mr, Grinnell. Upon what is your opinion founded, — upon news- 
paper reports? Well, it is founded on the general theory and what 
I read in the newspapers. And what you read in the papers? Yes, 
sir. Have you ever talked with anyone that was present at the 
Haymarket at the time the bomb was thrown? No, sir. Have 
you ever talked with anyone who professed, of his own knowledge, 
to know anything about the connection of the defendants with the 
throwing of that bomb? No. Have you ever said to anyone 
whether or not you believed the statements of facts in the news- 
papers' to be true? I have never expressed it exactly in that way, 
but still I have no reason to think they were false. Well, the 
question is not what your opinion of that was. The question sim- 
Plv is— it is a question made necessary by our statute, perhaps. 
Well, I don't recall whether I have or not. So far as you know 
then, you never have? No, sir. Do you believe that, if taken as 
a juror, you can try this case fairly and impartially and render 
a verdict upon the law and the evidence? Yes. 

Judge Gary. The juror is qualified in my opinion. 
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Mr, Black, We challenge the juror for cause and except to your 
Honor’s ruling.^* 

The following jurors were sworn and took their seats: 
Prank S. Osborn, 39, b. Columbus, 0., dry goods salesman; 
Major James H. Cole, 53, b. Utica, N. Y., major in Civil War, 
bookkeeper in insurance company; Scott G. Randall, 23, b. 

In affirming the conviction the Supreme Court said : 

It is objected that Sandford liad formed such an opinion as dis- 
qualified him from sitting upon the jury. It is apparent from tho 
foregoing examination that the opinion of the juror was based upon 
rumor or newspaper statements, and that he had expressed no 
opinion as to the truth of such rumor or statements. lie stated 
upon oaith that he believed he could fairly and impartially render 
a verdict in the case in accordance with the law and the evidence. 
That the trial court was satisfied of the truth of his statement 
would appear from the fact that the challenge for cause was over- 
ruled. Therefore the examination of the juror shows a state of 
facts which brings his case exactly within the scope and meaning 
of the third proviso of the fourteenth section of chapter 75, en- 
titled ^Murors,” of our Revised Statutes. That proviso is as fol- 
lows: ^^And providing further that, in the trial of any criminal 
cause, the fact that a person, called as a juror, has formed an 
opinion or impression based upon rumor or upon newspaper state- 
ments (about the truth of which he has expressed no opinion> 
shall not disqualify him to sen^e as a juror in such case, if he shall, 
upon oath, state that he believes he can fairly and impartially ren- 
der a verdict therein in accordance witli the law and the evidence, 
and the court shall be satisfied of the truth of such statement.” 

The expressions of Sandford in the case at bar a.s to the opinion 
formed by him are not so strong as those used by Gray in the Wil- 
son Case, 94 Jll. 299, in regard t:o his opinion. Sandford’s impres- 
sions were not such as would refuse to yield to the testimony that 
might bo offered, nor were they such ai> to close his mind to a fair 
consideration of the testimony. They were not “strong and deep 
imj>ressions,” such as are referred to by Chief Justice Marshall 
when lie said, upon the trial of Aaron Burr for treason: “Those 
strong and deep impressions w>hicb will close the mind against the 
testimony which may be offered in opposition to them, which will 
combat that testimony and resist its force do constitute a sufficient 
objection to a juror.” 

juror Sandford further stated that he had a prejudice against 
sociali^s. communists, and anarchists. This did not disqualify him 
from sitting as a juror. If the theories of the anarchists should be 
carried into practical effect, they would involve the destruction of 
all law and giovemment. litw and government cannot be abolished 
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Erie County, Pennsylvania, salesman; Alanson H. Beed, 49, 
b. Boston, Mass., member commercial firm; James H. Bray- 
ton, 40, b. Lyons, N. Y., principal Webster School ; Andrew 
Hamilton, hardware merchant; George W. Adams, b. Indi- 
ana, dealer in paints; John B. Greiner, 25, b. Columbus, 0., 
stenographer; Charles B. Todd, 47, b. Elmira, N. Y., clothing 
salesman; Theodore E. Denker, 27, b. Wisconsin, shipping 
clerk; Harry T. Sandford, 27, b. New York City, railroad 
clerk. 


MR. GRINNELIi^S OPENING FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

July 15, 

Mr. Orinnell. Gentlemen: For the first time in the his- 
tory of our country are people on trial for their lives for en- 
deavoring to make Anarchy the rule, and in that attempt for 
ruthlessly and awfully destroying life. I hope that while the 
youngest of us lives this in memory will be the last and only 
time in our country when such a trial shall take place. It 
will or will not take place as this case is determined. 

The State now and at no time hereafter will say aught to 
arouse your prejudices or your indignation, having confi- 
dence in the case that we present; and I hope I shall not at 

without revolution, bloodshed, and murder. The socialist or com- 
munist, if he attempted to put into practical operation his doc- 
trine of community of property, would destroy individual rights in 
property. Practically considered, the idea of taking a man^s prop- 
erty from him, without his consent, for the purpose of putting it 
into a common fund for the benefit of the community at large, in- 
volves the commission of theft and robbery. Therefore the pre- 
judice which the ordinary citizen, who looks at things from a prac- 
tical standpoint, would have against anarchism and communism, 
would be nothing more than a prejudice against crime. 

Sandford stated that he would ^^attempt to try the case upon the 
evidence introduccHl here upon the issue which is presented here.'^ 
The issue presented was whether the defendants were guilty or not 
guilty of the murder of Matthias J. Degan. Any prejudice against 
communism or anarchism would not render a juror incapable of 
trying that issue fairly and impartially. We cannot see that the 
trial court erred in overruling the challenge for cause of the twelfth 
juror. 
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any time during this trial say anything to you which will in 
any way or manner excite your passions. I want your rea- 
son. I want your careful analysis. I want your careful at- 
tention. We — my associates and myself — ask the conviction 
.of no man from malice, from prejudice, from anything ex- 
cept the facts and the law. I am here, gentlemen, to main- 
tain the law', not to break it; and, however you may believe 
.that any of these men have broken the law through their no- 
tions of Anarchy, try them on the facts. We believe, gentle- 
men, that w'e have a case that shall command your respect, 
and demonstrate to you the truthfulness of all the declara- 
tions in it, and, further, that by careful attention and close 
analysis you can determine who are guilty and the nature of 
the crime. 

On the 4th of Maj% 1886, a few short W'ot'ks ago, thei*e oc- 
curred, at what is called Haymarket S<iuare, the most fear- 
ful massacre ever witnessed or h(‘ard of in this country. The 
.crime culminates there — yon are to find the perpetrators. 
.The charge against the defendants is that they are responsi- 
ble for that act. The testimony that shall be prc^scnted to 
you will be the testimony wdiich w’ill sliow' their innocence or 
their guilty complicity in that crime. 

We have been in this city inclined to believe, as we have 
all through the country, that, however, extravagantly men 
may talk about our laws and our country, however severely 
they may criticise our Constitution and our institutions ; that 
as we are all in favor of full liberty, of free speech, the great 
good sense of our people wrould never 3 )ermit acts based upon 
sentiments which meant the overthrow of law. We have be- 
lieved it for years; w^e were taught it at our schools in our 
infancy, we were taught it in our maturer years in school, 
and all our walks in life thereafter have taught us that our 
institutions, founded on our Constitution, the Declaration of 
Independence, and our universal freedom, were above and 
beyond all Anarchy. The 4th of May demonstrated that we 
were wrong, that we had too much confidence, that a certain 
class of individuals, some of them recently come here, as the 
testimony will show, believe that here in this country our 
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Constitution is a lie. Insults are offered to* the Declaration 
of Independence, the name of Washington is reviled and tra- 
duced, and we are taught by these men, as the testimony will 
show, that freedom in this country means lawlessness and ab- 
solute license to do as we please, no matter whether it hurts 
others or not. In the light of the 4th of May we now know 
that the preachings of Anarchy, the suggestions of these 
defendants hourly and daily for years, have been sapping 
pur institutions, and that where they have cried murder, 
bloodshed. Anarchy and dynamite, they have meant what 
they said, and proposed to do what they threatened. 

We will prove, gentlemen, in this case, that Spies no longer 
ago than last February said that they were armed in this 
city for bloodshed and riot. We will prove that he said then 
that they were ready in the city of Chicago for Anarchy, and 
.when told, by a gentleman to whom he made the declaration, 
that they ‘‘would be hung like snakes, said — and there was 
the insult to the Father of our Country — then he said George 
Washington was no better than a rebel, as if there was any 
possible comparison between those declarations, between that 
sentiment of Washington's and his noble deeds, and the An- 
archy of this -man. He has said in public meetings — and the 
(details of them I will not now worry you with — ^he has said 
in public meetings for the last year and a half, to go back no 
further — ^he and Neebe and Schwab and Parsons and Fielden 
have said in public meetings here in the city of Chicago that 
the only way to adjust the wrongs of any man was by blood- 
ished, by dynamite, by the pistol, by the Winchester rifle. 
•They have advised, as will appear in proof here, that dyna- 
mite was cheap, and “you had better forego some luxuries, 
buy dynamite, kill capitalists, down with the police, murder 
them, dispose of the militia and then demand your rights.” 
That is Anarchy. 

On the 11th day of October, 1885, in a prominent public 
hall upon the West Side, August Spies, the defendant in this 
case, and his confreres there, introduced a resolution at a 
public meeting, in which he said that he did not believe that 
•the eight-hour movement would do the laboring man any 
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^ood. We will prove in this case that he has always been op- 
posed to the eight-hour law. That is not what he wants. He 
wants Anarchy. These defendants that I mentioned passed 
A resolution, which we shall offer in evidence here, and it shall 
be read to you later — ^to the effect that the laboring men must 
larm, must prepare themselves with rifles and dynamite. 
When? By the 1st of May, 1886, because then would come 
the contest. 

I will prove to you that Parsons — ^be it said to the shame of 
our country, because I understand that he was bom on our 
soil — that Parsons, in an infamous paper published by him, 
called the Alarm^ has defined the use of dynamite, told how 
it should be used, how capitalists could be destroyed by it, 
how policemen could be absolutely wiped from the face of the 
aarth by one bomb; and further has published a plan in his 
paper of street-warfare by dynamite against militia and the 
authorities. 

Gentlemen, leaders of any great causes are either heroes or 
cowards. The testimony in this case will show that August 
Spies, Parsons, Schwab and Neebe are the biggest cowards 
that I have ever seen in the course of my life. They have ad- 
vised the use of dynamite and have advised the destruction 
of property for months and years in the city of Chicago, and 
now pitifully smile at our institutions, as they have through 
their lives — and, like cowards contemplating crime, they 
sought to establish an alibi for the 4th of May, of which I 
will speak directly. 

I will prove to you further that in January last August 
Spies told a newspaper reporter of integrity, honesty and 
fidelity that they were going to precipitate the matter on or 
about the 1st of May ; that he told this man how they could 
dispose of the police, and in that connection he told that re- 
porter that they would arrange it so that their meeting 
should be at or near the intersection of two streets. Having 
this as Randolph street and Desplanes (pointing on map), 
not calling it any particular name, and that he would have a 
meeting in which there should be assembled large bodies of 
laboring men, of which he falsely claims to be the exponent; 
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that they would be located just above the intersection of the 
streets ; that he and his dynamiters would be there ; that they 
would be provided with dynamite bombs at the place of meet- 
ing ; that they would hold a meeting there ; that the police or 
•the militia would walk up towards them ; that when they got 
up there their dynamite-throwers would be situated on dif- 
ferent sides of the street near the walks ; that when they pro- 
ceeded up here they would throw the dynamite into their 
ranks, clean them out and take possession of the town. ‘^But,’^ 
said the reporter to him, ^‘Mr. Spies, that sounds to me like 
braggadocia and vaporing nonsense.’’ That is, gentlemen, 
iwhat it has sounded to us for years. Let it sound no longer 
like that to us. Spies said to him, red in the face and ex- 
cited : tell you I am telling the truth, and mark my words, 

that it will happen on or about the 1st of May, 1886.” And 
the reason he was so ready to say so was because he believes 
our Constitution is a lie, our institutions are not worthy of 
respect, and he desires to pose as a leader, although in fact 
a coward. 

That is not all, Gentlemen. Mr. Spies at that interview at 
that time handed that gentlemanly reporter — and I will com- 
mend him to you now, whatever may be your notion of news- 
paper men. Look at that man when he goes upon the stand 
and judge him by his words and by his appearance. He, 
Spies, did more than what I have said. At that time he 
handed to the newspaper reporter a dynamite bomb, empty 
— almost the exact duplicate of the bomb Lingg made which 
killed the officers; handed it to this witness and said to him: 
‘‘These are the bombs that our men are making in the city 
of Chicago, and they are distributed from the Arheiter Zei- 
tung office, because the men who make them have not the facil- 
ities for distributing them, and we distribute them here.” 

Those are facts that will be proven here. 

I want to suggest to you now, gentlemen, this is a vastly 
more important case than perhaps any of you have a concep- 
tion of. Perhaps I have been with it so long, have investi- 
gated it so much, come in contact with such fearful and ter- 
rible things so often, that ray notions may be somewhat exag- 
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aerated; but I think not- I think they are worse even than 
?ny conception has pictured. The firing upon Fort Sumter 
was a terrible thing to our country, but it was open w^arfarc. 
I think it was nothing compared with this insidious, infamous 
plot to ruin our laws and our country secretly and in this 
cowardly way; the strength of our institutions may depend 
upon this case, because there is only one stop beyond i'ej>ub- 
licanism — that is Anarchy. See that we never take that step, 
and let us stand today as we have stood for years, firmly 
planted on the laws of our country. 

After teaching Anarchy, bombs, the manufacture of them 
and everything of that character for months, and I may say 
for years, here in town, having put the ball in motion, hav- 
ing done everything toward the end they dcxi^lared should be 
accomplished — tow’ards the end they sought — th(ui began the 
numerous conspiracies. The beginning of the whole matter 
was among the nest of snakes in the Arhciler Zeitung office, 
and the foundation of the conspiracy, ]:)ublished, notorious and 
open, was at West Twelfth Street Turner Hall, on the 11th of 
October last. At that time, on the introduction of that ri'solu- 
tion by Spies, it was opposed by one man in tlie audience, who 
is a labor agitator, but not an Anarchist — opposed by one man 
in that audience, and he was denounced; he was told to take 
a back seat, and in support of the n^solution it wuis there said 
by Si)ies — and a man, as I understand, by the name of Belz 
was chairman — that the time for argumtmt has passed ; the 
only argument by which to meet these things was dynamite 
and the rifle — ^by force. 

As is well known, requiring no proof, for a long time before, 
it was arranged by a universal arrangement or consent among 
all the laboring classes in town that there should be a univer- 
sal strike for eight hours, to take place on or about the 1st day 
of May. On the 1st day of May began those strikes. On the 
2nd — on the 3d — the 2nd was Sunday— on the 3d day of May, 
on Monday, you will remember from your reading, as it will 
appear in proof here, there was difficulty at McCormick’s fac- 
tory down on what they called the Black Road. The fact about 
that meeting was this : A large number of lumber-shovelers, 
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or men who work in the lumber-yards^ had a meeting appointed 
to wait on the lumber dealers. There were a great many of 
them Bohemians, some Germans, and some of other national- 
ities — ^mostly embraced in those two nationalities that I first 
spoke of, but all nationalities represented there. The chief of- 
ficers and the chief men in the movement were Bohemians. 
Some of them will be presented to you by us. The committee 
that was to wait upon the lumber dealers was to report there 
in an open place called the Black Road, or in that locality, to 
the meeting, what the lumber dealers proposed. In other 
words, a peaceful proposition was made by that committee to 
the lumber men to accede to eight hours, and a meeting was 
held there ; the committee were to come back from the lumber 
dealers and report to that meeting. Spies and a man by the 
name of Fehling — ^who ought also to have been in this indict- 
ment, and I will say just a word later about that — one other 
man whose identity we have not fully established — ^went down 
there uninvited by any of that committee, or by the chairman 
of it — ^went down there and made an inflammatory speech for 
the purpose of precipitating that riot. That is the truth. It 
was precipitated. I am rather inclined to think that some 
Other of these men were there. I am not go-ing to state any- 
thing to you here, at any time, in this case, that I do not be- 
lieve I can prove. I know Spies was there, and spoke from 
the top of a car. He wrote up the speech later on which I will 
speak of directly. The president of that organization down 
there, the laborers, opposed his speaking and informed the 
people that this man was not one of them, but that he was a 
Socialist, and they did not want to hear him. He insisted 
upon speaking, and the friend that was with him has fled the 
city and does not dare return. That will be in proof. Spies 
did the unmanly thing that he always does. He exasperated 
other people to rush on McCormick's regardless of the presi- 
dent of that committee, who desired quiet and peace and de- 
sired it honestly, although he was in favor of eight hours. But 
Spies is not anxious for eight hours. We will prove that in 
this case. He does not want eight hours. If the laboring 
men — ^if the bosses and employers in the city of Chicago on 
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the 1st day of May had universally acceded to the eight-hour 
project, Spies was a dead duck; they would have had no 
* further use for him, and he didn^t want it. Therefore he 
went down there and exasperated the people, and he made a 
ispeech. The police didn’t come on the ground until after 
McCormick’s was attacked, and until after stones and bombs 
were used, or pistols and lead against McCormick’s factory. 
What does Spies do, this redoubtable knight ? He runs away 
land gets home just as soon as he can. He takes a car and 
comes north. I will say nothing more about that meeting for 
the present. Let us follow Spies, Now, mind you, he saw 
trouble. He had exasperated this crowd to attack McCor- 
mick’s; they did attack McCormick’s, and stones were thrown 
•by the mob at McCormick’s men — some of them — ^they are 
called scabs; they didn’t happen to belong to any union. Of 
course my opinion about that may be different from, some of 
yours ; I will not criticise. I believe one man is just as good 
as another, whether he belongs to a union or not. If he is an 
honest man and desires to work, I think he ought to be per- 
mitted to work. But those fellows didn’t belong to the union. 
They swam across the river, got away the best they coftld, 
saved their lives. But what does Spies do ? He rushes away 
as soon as he can, when he sees the starting of the dilliculty ; 
when he has got everybody inflamed into frenzy and madness 
he quietly gets out to save his august person ; he quietly g(*ts 
out and goes away. That is not all. He lands that afternoon 
at the comer of Desplaines and Lake, where thcire was a crowd 
of other men, laborers meeting there, and pronounces a lie by 
telling them that ‘‘twelve or fourteen of your brothers have 
been killed at McCormick’s, and by the bloodhounds, the po- 
lice.” Spies knew as well as anything that he ever knew in 
his life that he was uttering a falsehood. He knew, if he 
knew anything, that, so far as his observation w^as concerned, 
mot a man had been killed — ^not a single man had been killed — 
and he inflamed the people there by his suggestion, heated as 
he was and showing excitement, coming in there at Desplaines 
and Lake at that meeting, inflaming those people so that they 
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were then ready to go with the torch and the sword and level 
everything before them. 

That is not all. He left there about four o^clock in the 
afternoon, perhaps between four and five, and went to this 
nest of treason and Anarchy, No. 107 Fifth avenue, and there 
about five o^clock arrived, heated, excited, and told his men 
not to stop work, that he wanted to use them. What did he 
do? He then and there wrote what is called the ‘‘Revenge’' 
circular. It is written in English and in Grerman. The Eng- 
lish part is tame, more tame than the German — and he knew 
•what he was doing then ; there was a plan in that. We have 
the circular as printed, which will be presented to you. We 
have in addition to that the type from which it was printed ; 
tve have in addition to that the manuscript from which the 
type was set. The manuscript is in Spies’ handwriting! That 
“Revenge” circular, gentlemen, perpetrated another lie. It 
said that “six of your brothers have been killed at McCor- 
mick’s.” He decreased it a little. That “Revenge” circular 
was hurriedly passed out to all the German settlements of the 
town and everyv^here, by every possible means. Neebe dis- 
tributed them; others distributed them. They were “re- 
venge;” revenge for what? Revenge for the declared murder 
of the brothers of the laboring men at McCormick’s Monday 
afternoon — when he had no knowledge that a single man was 
killed. I have since learned and shall prove that one man did 
die days or weeks afterwards from wounds he did receive 
there, and only one. 

I want to suggest another thing to you here. It will appear 
in proof — ^because we have had* the German part of that cir- 
cular translated — that the German part of that circular is 
the most infamous thing that ever was in print. The trans- 
lation of the German part of that circular is not like the Eng- 
lish part. A man picking up the circular who was an English 
scholar — as I remember, the English part of the circular comes 
first, and following that is the German part — and any man, 
even some of these German newspaper men, would pick that 
up, and the first thing they would read would be the English 
part, not the German. They would read the English hastily 
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through and they would say, “That’s some of Spies’ vaporing 
nonsense again ; nothing very serious about it, but bad — bad 
taste — ^bad judgment in inflamed times.” But the revenge 
circular as printed in German is altogether a different thing. 
It is not only treason and Anarchy, but a bid to bloodshed, 
and a bid to war. Anybody reading the English part of that 
circular would drop it — even the Germans. ' And the German 
newspapers until afterwards did not perceive the dissimilarity 
between the two, the English and the German. Now, where is 
this matter read? It is fortunate for the English-speaking 
people that defendants embrace only two of that class ; one of 
them was born in this country, the other in England. That 
circular was read among the Germans. That circular was 
spread throughout the western part and the northern part of 
the city of Chicago and in other places, at the instance of 
Spies, who had it circulated himself. “Revenge on the blood- 
hounds, the police.” For his life, in regard to those who 
were killed, he could not have known wht^ther anybody was 
killed or not, because he took care of his royal person so 
speedily after the diflGculty at McCormick’s that he had no 
chance to know whether anybody was killed, and he took good 
care to see that he was not hurt. So much for the “Revenge’^ 
circular. 

Now, gentlemen, we are getting down to the 4th of May. 
Therr* is more in it than tliis. Monday was the 3d day of May; 
Tuesday was the 4th, the day the bomb was thrown. Every- 
thing was ripe with the Anarchists for ruining the town. 
Bombs were to be thrown in all parts of the city of Chicago. 
Everything was to be done that could he done to ruin law and 
order. I wish to say right here, gentlemen, that the proof in 
this case will develop a strange state of facts in regard to the 
complicity of others in this matter, and in that particular per- 
haps there ought to be some apology for myself. The con- 
spiracy was so large, the number of criminals interested in 
that conspiracy so appalling, that I distrusted my own judg- 
ment, and, whereas in my soul I believed that at least thirty 
men and perhaps more should have been indicted for murder, 
the developments in the case were of that kind,* when the 
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grand jury was in session, that the facts could not all clearly 
be known. And further, there was that feeling and inspira- 
tion in the matter, if you please, that the leaders, the men who 
have incited these things, the men who have caused this an- 
archy and bloodshed here, and who seek for more — that they 
^hould be picked out and, if possible, punished and blotted 
out. 

The Arbeiter-Zeitungy the paper itself — we shall attempt to 
show you in proof here its circulation, or its sworn issue for a 
year. We will have them translated for you. We will also 
attempt to show to you from the Alarm, the English organ 
of the Anarchists — ^that is what it is called, just think of it — 
the English organ of the Anarchists, published by the re- 
doubtable and courageous Parsons. We will show you in 
proof its writings and its sentiments, its invitations to An- 
archy, to bloodshed, to the throwing of bombs, and his advice 
to people how to make bombs. 

If I prove only this that I have stated to you, it seems to me 
that from every principle of law and evidence, from every 
principle of justice, the men whose names I have mentioned 
should be punished. 

But one step more. This was Monday night, remember, 
that Spies wrote the ‘‘Revenge"^ circular. That was not all 
he wrote. He himself wrote the account of his speech ; wrote 
the account of the McCormick riot, wrote his notions about 
it, and that is in his handwriting. We have the manuscript. 
And in that he said this, gentlemen — that ‘‘so far as the Mc- 
Cormick matter was concerned it was a failure, and if there 
only had been one bomb the result might have been differ- 
ent. * ' The one bomb at least was supplied by his inflammatory 
•utterances the next night. 

On Monday evening, after Spies had inflamed these people 
up there — on Monday in the daytime, rather, appeared in the 
Arbeiter-Zeittmg, a newspaper published at 107 Fifth avenue 
— it is a four-page paper, it has been constantly and carefully 
read in the progress of this trjal by the gentlemen seated over 
there in a row — in the Arbeiter-Zeitung appeared on Monday, 
in a coludln devoted to editorial notices, a secret word for the 
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meeting of the ermed men. That was in German — the letter 
“Y,” called ypsilon in German — ^“Ypsilon, come Monday 
night.” YpsUon was the secret word agreed on by the armed 
men to meet in secret session, when they saw printed in this 
treasonable sheet that secret word. As I am informed and be- 
lieve from the proof, Balthasar Ran wrote that secret word. 
The armed men of the Anarchists, to be brief, are those of the 
Anarchists who are willing to throw bombs and fire pistols 
behind people’s backs. It is divided into groups. Why, all 
their literature from Pittsburg to San Francisco, including 
the pen of Neebe, Spies, Schwab and Parsons — all of them 
have advised how to make up groups, based upon the Anar- 
chistic notions. On that page appears this secret word. Bal- 
thasar Rau is the confidential friend of Spies, works in their 
office ; he is not an editorial writer, he is not a writer at all, 
unless he occasionally essays to say something in print. I 
do not know, but I believe that that is his writing, the letter 
“Y” in German — “Come Monday night.” That is all there 
was of it. What does it mean ? Piirsuant to that swret word, 
on Monday night — that is the same night that Spies got back 
from McCormick’s — on that night the armed men did as- 
.semble pursuant to “Ypsilon, come Monday night,” and they 
knew where to go. They went to Grief ’s Hall. Grief ’s Hall is 
on Lake street, just east of Clinton. This is Zepf ’s Hall ; the 
name, will be mentioned to you. Here is Desplaines Street 
Station, so that you can keep in your mind from this map the 
idea. Here is Desplaines Street Station ; north up here to 
Lake. Zepf ’s Hall ; east, Greif ’s Hall. They met. Greif ’s 
Hall is a four-story building, as I remember, a family lives in 
it, there is a saloon, and down in the basement is a place for 
truck and one thing and another, and also a rough-and-ready 
place for meetings. The armed men were there ; Fischer was 
there; Lingg was there; Engel was there. The armed men 
met there with others — other armed men than those that I 
have mentioned.” They pass into Grief’s Hall; they say to 
•Mr. Greif : “Have you a hall we can taket” He said ; “No, 
my halls are all occupied;” one kind of labor association was 
meeting in one hall, and another in another; but he said, 
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you want the basement ’’ — and I have a plan and map of 
the basement — “if you want the basement, go down stairs and 
hold your meeting. So these men, the numbers of them 
Variously estimated from thirty to sixty, meet in that place. 
Among theme were Fischer, Lingg, Engel and Schnaubelt. 
Schnaubelt is in this indictment, and not here. He has run 
away. These men met in this hall underneath the saloon, a 
dingy and dark basement — ^the only proper place for con- 
spirators — ^by the light of a dingy lamp — and they held an 
organized meeting. The plan of warfare was devised — ^not 
for the next night. I will explain that. But for some night. 
Engel, a man who is gray, has been in this country some years 
and talks some English — ^he understands me, and laughs and 
smiles at every word I utter — ^Engel was at that meeting that 
night, and told the plan. I am going to be brief about the 
recitation of that plan. That was the most fearfully de- 
clared plan that I ever heard in my life. It meant destruc- 
tion to this town absolutely if this programme had been car- 
ried out. Engel said: “When you see printed in the Ar- 
heiter-Zeitung, under the Letter-box, the word ‘Ruhe,’ that 
night prepare for war.” “Ruhe” means “rest,” “peace.” 
The manuscript for that is in our possession and is in the 
handwriting of Spies. That word on Tuesday morning ap- 
peared in the Arbeit er~Zeitung and in a double lead, with an 
emphasis under it, before it and behind it. It meant “war.” 
They understood it ; and Engel refers to Fischer in the meet- 
ing and he says: “Is not this the order of the Northwest 
group?” That is another group for conspiracy and treason. 
Fischer said “Yes.” As I am informed, Fischer undertook 
to carry the word back to the Arbeiter-Zeitung office and 
have it inserted. Fischer was the foreman of the Arbeit er- 
Zeitung office at that time. He carried the word back, I as- 
sume. Spies wrote it out, double-leaded it, made it emphatic, 
and they were ready for war. 

But that was not all. Somebody had to make the bombs. 
Lingg was there, and he said that he would make the bombs. 
He was the bomb^aker of the Anarchists, and we have found 
and traced to him at least twenty-two of these infernal ma- 
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chines, one of which passed from his hands to the man who 
threw it at the Haymarket Square. I will prove to your ab- 
solute satisfaction that Lingg made the bomb that killed the 
officers, and will show to you that it was his bomb, and his 
manufacture alone. Lingg lived at No. 442 Sedgwick street, 
occupied a room in Seliger’s house. Seliger is in this indict- 
ment for murder also. He is not on trial. I am not yet pre- 
pared to say whether the State will use him as a witness or 
not. I will have a suggestion to make on that subject di- 
irectly. 

Lingg was to make the bombs. Engel devised the plan and 
deliberately told him over and over so that there would be no 
mistake. Now, what was the plan ? That these conspirators 
should proceed to Lingg’s house that next night, or before 
night, and obtain from Lingg the bombs. He had already six- 
teen halves, or eight whole bombs. But he wanted mon% and 
they were to be filled wdth dynamite on Tuesday afternoon. 

And what next? Then these people were informed where 
they could obtain them, and he was to go, as he did, in the 
evening, or b(‘t\veen seven and eight o’clock, to Neff’s Hall, at 
No. 58 Clyboiirn avenue. They went to work. There Seliger 
helped fill the bombs that afternoon. Lingg was there. Lingg 
left in the afternoon. He didn’t stay there through it all, but 
came back again. I do not think that Lingg w^as at the Hay- 
market that night; he may have be^m; I don’t think he was. 
His part on the programme — part of it had been performed — 
was to furnish the bombs and do the work elsewhere. 

Now, gentlemen, just look at this plan, and this is the plan 
that Engel told them should be performed. They were to get 
these bombs; certain of them were to be at the Haymarket 
S(iuare, where this meeting was; and in this meeting, mind 
you, in this conspiracy meeting the programme was that there 
should be at least twenty-five thousand laboring men present; 
that they would not hold the meeting down on the square, but 
that they would get up in the street, because they were out in 
a great open place there, the police could come down on them 
and clean them all out; but they must get back where the 
alleys were, instead of holding the meeting down here where 
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it was advertised. Toa see there are two blocks here. In- 
stead of holding the meeting on this broad spot here (indi- 
cating on the map), the^ were to hold it up here; and that 
veiy thing was discussed down there that night in the c(m- 
spiracj meeting, as to the feasibilily of holding it here where 
the police could comer them. Then these individuals with 
the bombs were to distribute themselves in different parts of 
the city. They were to destroy the station houses ; they were 
to throw bombs at every patrol wagon that they saw going to- 
ward the Haymarket Square with police officers. They ex- 
pected there would be a row down there at the Haymarket 
Square, of course. There was going to be one bomb thrown 
there at least, and perhaps more, and that would call the 
police down ; but the police must be taken care of and must 
mot be permitted to go, and they were to be destroyed, abso- 
lutely wiped off from the earth by bombs in other parts of the 
city. And Lingg went around with bombs in his pocket that 
night and desired to throw them at a patrol wagon and was 
only restrained by his friends. And they were to build a fire 
up toward Wicker Park — some building was to be set on fire 
for the purpose of attracting the police in that direction and 
scattering them about. Others were to take other parts of the 
city and bum them so that they would be destroyed. 

Now, this sounds as if it was a large story. But that is 
what Spies had been talking for years; that is what Parsons 
had been talking for years ; that is what he came back here so 
courageously, on the arm of the learned counsel on the other 
side, to hear again in court. 

That meeting that night was fruitful of great results. A 
bomb was thrown at the Haymarket, and seven killed and 
many others injured. It is not necessary for me to go into 
any more of the details of that conspiracy. It was carried 
out to the letter. 

Now, there is one other little step in this case, gentlemea, 
that I wish to bring to your attention. When that “Revenge” 
circular was circulated, Fischer, immediately thereafter, and 
at the conspiracy meeting — Fischer is the foreman printer of 
the Arheiter-Zeitung, and the immediate friend of Spies, and 
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all these people — ^Fischer was to advertise, to see that the 
proper niimber of people came to that meeting, and he got up 
an advertisement, and it was printed. He ordered twenty 
thousand. That advertisement will be presented to you in the 
proof. That advertisement called for “Revenge” and “A 
big meeting of the workingmen at the Haymarket Square on 
'Tuesday night.” Now, you see, the “Ruhe” had appeared. 
The conspiracy was all complete; everything was arranged; 
there was only one step more to make — to get the laboring 
men there — because, thank God, all the laboring men were not 
in this conspiracy. A very few were in it. It is to their 
credit, gentlemen ; and in my investigation in this case I have 
more respect for the laboring man than I had before. The 
laboring man as a class is an honest man, and when he saw 
the “Revenge” circular and the call “to arms” he stayed 
away. Fischer had the advertisement printed, and the last 
sentence is this: “Workingmen, come armed.” But that was 
a little too much for Spies ; that was too close home. After 
about five thousand of these circulars were printed, Spies 
orders that sentence stricken out ; but the whole twenty thou- 
sand were distributed, and with Spies’ knowledge. Spies was 
preparing the alibi. 

On the evening of Tuesday, at 107 Fifth avenue, there was 
a meeting of these conspirators, of these Anarchists, of what 
is called the American group, that Parsons and Fielden and, 
1 suppose. Spies belong to, and some others. That was held at 
107 Fifth a\enue. That is at the Arbeiter-Zeitung office. 
They were there on Tuesday night. Parsons was on Halsted 
street, to be sure, but yet seemed anxious to get away and go 
down to this other meeting on the South Side. He went down 
there. The meeting was advertised for a large number of 
laboring men. The laboring men did not materialize to any 
lai^e extent. Between Halsted and Desplaines there were 
hundreds of people walking backwards and forwards, wonder- 
ing why the meeting did not take place. It was advertised 
for half-past seven ; they expected to precipitate the matter at 
half-past seven, because, pursuant to “Rohe” and the other 
declarations, and pursuant to Engel and Lin^ and FMacher’s 
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arrangement at the com^iracy meeting, they were to begin 
.their work in the other parts of the city about eight o’clock, 
as they expected the police would precipitate the difficulty — 
they would precipitate the difficulty by the police coming 
about eight, or between half-past seven and eight. Good 
speakers were advertised, yet no names given. Spies went 
over there that night himself, wandered around, seemed care- 
less, walked over here with his friend Schnaubelt, up to the 
other street— with Schwab, too. Schwab went away finally and 
went up to Deering. They marched backwards and forwards 
there, and finally Spies comes back to the comer here and 
opens the meeting, and says, when he opens it : “We will not 
obstract that road on Randolph street, but will go up here.” 
So he got where he had always said they would get, just 
above the intersection of the streets. They got up there on 
the wagon, and Spies opened the meeting. 

Now, gentlemen, we have got down to the meeting. I have 
endeavored to give you, in a kind of historical way, how this 
thing leads up to, without saying specifically, the proof. I 
have told you that we would prove declarations of these men, 
time out of number, about dynamite and bombs, and the de- 
struction of property and the destruction of the police. That 
we will attempt to do. There is no need of my specif3dng or 
saying what each individual witness will say. 

Neebe has upheld bloodshed and riot time and again, al- 
though from all the inquiries put to you it would seem as if 
he was known as one of these peaceable, peaceful, quiet labor 
organizers. 

The laboring men did not come to any large extent. There 
probably were not two thousand men there at any time, even 
early in the evening. There were not enough there to get up 
a riot. They could not get up a riot with such a small number 
as that, and they were compelled to have somebody speak to 
keep what they had ; they were dissolving — going away. NoWj 
Spies was there. He is the man, I think, that knew of “ Ruhe, ’ ’ 
I think that he himself will state— I think others will state — 
that they knew of all the circumstances about the “Ruhe,” 
and about what they were going to do. I think the proof will 
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show that he knew of the whole conspiracy. He did not stop 
it. They will undertake to show that he tried to. Now, I 
want you to watch that carefully. We will have something to 
say on that subject as the basis of all this. There never was 
a great criminal in the world, especially if he was a coward, 
but what, if he undertook to commit a great crime and wanted 
to conceal himself, he prepared an alibi. Parsons, Peilden, 
Schwab, Neebe and Spies prepared that alibi. They were go- 
ing to let these three other men suffer, let the man that threw 
the bomb suffer; but they, who had been teaching dynamite 
for years, asking people to throw bombs for years — they, after 
the bomb had been thrown, were going to say that they were 
not liable at all. 

Now, at that meeting, Spies got back up here and opened 
the meeting. There was some significance in the very way he 
opened it. We will have it all here. Fortunately, one of the 
newspaper reporters — Mr. English, of the Tribune — stood 
there with his overcoat on, with his hands in his pocket, not 
daring to take his paper out, and took a minute of everything 
that was said — ^wrote in .shorthand, with his hand in his pock- 
et, what they said, as long as he could. Spies opened the 
meeting up here near the alley. A wagon was standing there 
upon which they stood and from which they spoke. Spies 
found that the meeting was going to dissolve; there wasn’t 
going to be any interference by the police to any extent un- 
less they could keep that crowd there. So he sends Balthasar 
Rau over to the Arbeiter-Zeitung office, where the American 
group were. Now, how did he know that they were over 
there? They went over to the Arbeiter-Zeitung office to get 
Parsons, Pielden and the rest of them to come over and ad- 
dress the meeting, and they came over, and we will have what 
•they said — ^where speeches were inflammatory, denunciatory, 
crying for bloodshed — everything of that character. 

Gentlemen, I have called several of these men cowards. The 
testimony will show that they are. I am rather inclined to 
think that Pielden, although he is an Anarchist, is the only 
man in the whole crowd that stood his ground that night. 

The history of the throwing of that bomb ^ows that tlie 
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police did not interfere any too soon. Gentlemen, it is onr 
hnmble opinion, from looking this case all over, that Inspector 
Bonfield, althongh it is sad to think that life is destroyed — 
think Inspector Bonfield did the wisest thing that he possibly 
could have done, to have called the police there that night as 
he did. If he had not, the next night it would have had to be 
done, or the next, and whereas seven poor men are dead, 
there would have been instead hundreds, perhaps thousands. 
I say again, to fte credit of Bonfleld and the police, I wish it 
understood that at that meeting it was the wisest thing that 
ever happened to this town, although cruel as it may seem in 
the light of the fact that seven died. Hundreds and perhaps 
thousands were saved. Anarchy had been taught and cried 
for months; it had almost come with its demoralization, and 
fhe strength and courage of the police saved the town. 

About ten o’clock, from the reports coming to Bonfleld, as 
.will appear in proof, the inflammatory utterances of these 
American citizens, of these people, had decided Bonfleld that 
the meeting must be broken up. He was wise. He passed 
down there with his force of police, and gentlemen, not a po- 
liceman except the commanding ofScer in front had a weapon 
in his hand. THiey marched down there shoulder to shoulder, 
covering the whole street, and came to the wagon. Pielden 
was shouting to the police, talking about the bloodhounds as 
they advanced, because he was facing them as he spoke. He 
probably saw them as they turned the comer. They formed 
here (indicating on the map), in this court back here, and 
marched into the street at Desplaines, occupying almost the 
entire width of the street, facing down — what we may call up 
Desplaines street, north towards where this meeting was. The 
meeting was held about the vicinity of that alley. This prop- 
erty here, all through there, is Crane’s factory — R. T. Crane 
& Co. Here is an alley that rans in through here. Eagle 
street is here, and of course here is Lake, and here is Ran^ 
dolph. Fielden was speaking; the police came up to the 
wagon ; Captain Ward stepfwd up to the crowd and told them 
that he commanded them, in the name of the people of the 
State of Illinois, to depart, to leave, to disperse. He made 
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the ordinary statutory declaration. Fielden stepped from the 
wagon and said: ''We are peaceable/’ so that it could be 
heard a long distance around him. At that moment a man, 
who a moment before had been on the wagon, stepped to the 
comer of that alley, lighted the bomb and threw it into the 
police. Fielden stepped from the wagon and began firing. 
He is the only one, I told you, of the crowd, that has got any 
of the elements of the hero in him ; he was willing to stand his 
ground. The others fled. Parsons never did a manly thing in 
his life, and neither did the others. They are not for law; 
they are against the law. Although Fielden is against the 
law, he did have the English stubbornness to stand up there 
and shoot, and he fired from over the w’agon until finally he 
disappeared. 

I have given you in detail a good deal of the proof. I have[ 
told you the reason that I did it was, not only for your own 
edification, but so that these gentlemen could know what we 
expect to prove. We have nothing to conceal, we have noth- 
ing to hide. We expect as fair a statement from them as to 
their case. 

I have only a word or two more to you, gentlemen. Re- 
member, gentlemen, that this meeting was called for half-past 
seven. The police did not appear until half-past ten. There 
are nearly three long hours — about half-past ten, between ten 
and half-past ten. The bomb-throwers had become discour- 
aged. Those individuals that were situated in different parts 
of the town had not received the communication, because 
the conspiracy embraced the fact that spies were to be lo- 
cated there to scatter the word, and then was to continue this 
destruction. The police came so late, and so many went away, 
that it was absolutely coming very near to being a fiasco. 
They had been arranging it for months. The conspiracy had 
been clearly declared and established. The only thing they 
needed was the crowd. The crowd failed to come. The police 
failed to interfere, and finally, at the last moment, having in- 
terfered, most of those that were there had gone. And there 
was another thing. These men that were interested in the 
throwing of the bomb were paralyzed, notwithstanding their 
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firing and the shooting, by the attitude of the police who stood 
up there; and in all my examination of these men, asking 
each and every one of them as far as I could what they did 
there that night, 1 have failed to find a man that ran. They 
stood up there and fired at these wretches who were pouring 
into them, from both sides of the street, a volley of shots from 
pistols. One bomb was fired and thrown, and just the moment 
that happened, not a policeman with his club — scarcely one — 
not a policeman with a pistol in his hand, every one standing 
there waiting for orders. The bomb was thrown, and the fir- 
ing began from both sides of the policemen and from the 
crowd, and them alone. The police never fired a shot until 
after many of their men had already bit the dust. 

I will attempt to show you, gentlemen, who threw the bomb, 
from this locality (indicating on map). I have said to you 
that the bomb that was thrown was made by Lingg. I will 
prove that. 

I have one other suggestion to make to you. There neva* 
was a conspiracy in the world, either small or great — not a 
conspiracy ever established in the world, but what there was 
needed some conspirator to give the first information of its 
existence and its purposes. I want you to be cautious, gen- 
tlemen, about an unjust criticism of any member of that con- 
spiracy who first gave us the ideas about it and its ends. 
Seliger gave us the information, the first information which 
led to the knowledge of this terrible conspiracy, led to the 
knowledge of the facts relating to it. I said to you, we may 
not use Seliger; but I say to you this, gentlemen, that not a 
single conspirator placed upon the witness stand by the State 
shall be so placed there without we can do something to cor- 
roborate his statements ; and even if we do not, I have yet to 
learn of a man that dare say that that conspiracy did not 
exist. And so far as that is concerned as a question of law, 
when a conspirator or a co-conspirator gives his testimony in 
court, you have a right to reject it if you desire. But, gentle- 
men, before you reject it the court will simply instruct you in 
regard to a conspirator’s testimony that his testimony is to be 
considered like any other witness, and that you have a right to 
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consider his credibility in view of the fact that he is a co- 
conspirator. 

This indictment is for murder, a serious charge. Under our 
statute the jury fixes the penalty. If murder, the penalty is 
not less than fourteen years ; it may be for life ; it may be the 
death penalty. For manslaughter, the lower degree under 
murder, under our statute, which is somewhat different from 
statutes in other States, the penalty is any number of years ^ 
imprisonment and may be for life. The indh?tment in this 
ease is for murder. There are a great many counts here, but 
the chief thing is the count against these men for murder. 
Now, it is not necessary in a Ctose of this kind, nor in any ease 
of murder, or any other kind, that the individual who com- 
mits the exact and particular offense — for instance, the man 
who throw the bomb — should be in court at all. He need not 
even be indicted. The <|uestion for you to determine is, hav- 
ing ascertained that a murder was committed, not only who 
did it, but who is responsible for it, who abetted it, assisted it, 
or encouraged it ? There is no question of law in the case. 

Wo w’ill show to you, I think to your entire satisfaction, 
that, although perhaps none of these men personally threw 
that bomb, they each and all abetted, encouraged and advised 
the throwing of it, and therefore are as guilty as the individual 
who in fact threw' it. They are aect^ssories. 

T have talked to you, gentlemen, longer than I expected to, 
and chiefly so that you would know something about this case, 
know somfithing about the facts. I have given you not, per- 
haps, all the details, but I have given you, as a whole, the 
facts. I want you to patiently listen to the evidence in this 
case from both sides, and 1)0 can^ful in your analysis. You 
have, most of you, been here some time, and you have been 
admirably patient. Only continue that way, and be patient 
in the matter, and make up your minds when the testimony is 
all presented, and not before. Tt may take some days to get 
at the proof and to place it all before you, so that you can 
clearly understand it. A great deal of the proof has to come 
from the mouths of witnesses whose language will have to be 
interpreted to you. That will take more time. But the whole 
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case will finally be presented to yon substantially, I think, as 
I have stated it. I will now leave the matter with you. 

THE WITNESSES FOB THE PEOPLE. 

July 16 . 


Felix D. Bmchick, Am a 
draughtsman. (His testimony 
had reference pimply to maps 
and plans showing the location 
of the Haymarket Square, the 
surrounding streets and alleys, 
the spot where the bomb was 
thrown, and the location of the 
Desplaines Street Station.) 

John Bonfield. Am Inspector 
of Police; was in command of 
the men at Desplaines Station 
on the night of May 4; got there 
about six. There were present 
Gapt Ward, Lieuts. Bowler, 
Penzen, Stanton, Hubbard, 
Beard, Steele and Quinn, each 
in charge of a company; of the 
forces there, all told, about 180 
men; between ten and half-past 
we marched down north on Des- 
plaines street. Capt. Ward and 
myself were at the head, Lieut. 
Steele with his company on the 
right, and Lieut. Quinn on the 
left; the next two companies 
that formed in division front, 
double line, were Lieut Bowler 
on the right, Stanton on the 
left; next company in single line 
was Lieut. Hubbard. Lieuts. 
Beard and Penzen 's orders were 
to stop at Bandolph street and 
face to the right and left. We 
marched until we came about to 
the mouth of Crane Brothers’ 
alley. There was a truck wagon 
standing a little north of that 
alley and against the east side- 
walk of Desplaines street, from 
which they were speaking. 

Orders were, that no man 


should draw a weapon or fire or 
strike anybody until he received 
positive orders from his com- 
manding officer. Each officer 
was dressed in full uniform with 
his coat buttoned up to the 
throat and his club and belt on. 
Capt. Ward and myself had our 
weapons in our hand; pistols in 
pockets. As we approached 
there was a person speaking 
from the truck. Capt. Ward 
gave the statutory order to dis- 
perse: command you, in the 

name of the people of the State 
of Illinois, to immediately and 
peaceably dispense.” As he re- 
peated that, he said, com- 
mand you and you to assist.” 
Pielden, who was speaking, 
stepped off the truck, and said: 
*We are peaceable.” Almost 
instantly I heard behind me a 
hissing sound, followed, in a sec- 
ond or two, by a terrific explo- 
sion. At once firing from the 
front and both sides poured in 
on us. From seventy-five to a 
hundred pistol shots before a 
shot was fired by any officer. I 
turned around quickly, saw al- 
most all the men of the second 
two lines shrink to the ground, 
and gave the order to close up. 
Lieuts. Steele and Quinn with 
their companies charged down 
the street; the others formed and 
took both sides. In a few mo- 
ments the crowd was scattered 
in every direction. I gave the 
order to cease firing and went to 
pick up our wounded. Matthias 
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J. Degan was almost instantly 
killed. The wounded, about six- 
ty in number, were carried to 
the Desplaines Street Station. 
Seven died from the effects of 
wounds. As we approached 
there were five or six on the 
truck. Did not see the direction 
of the bomb; it came from my 
rear; was about ten feet from 
the wagon. The rear rank of 
the first company and the sec- 
ond company suffered the most. 

Cross-examined. Was the 
highest officer on the ground 
that night. The whole force was 
under my special direction. As 
we marched down, the 7)olice oc- 
cupied the full street from curb 
to curb. Around Desplaines 
and Randolph streets there were 
a few persons scattered, appar- 
ently paying no attention to the 
meeting; the crowed attending 
the speaking was apparently 
north of that alley; the speak- 
ers' wagon being five or six feet 
north of that alley. Fielden was 
facing north and west; there 
were about a thousand people 
there; don't remember whether 
it was moonlight; there were no 
street lamps lit; there was a 
clear sky. As we marched along 
the crowd shifted its position; 
the speaking went right on. 

Gottfried Waller. On the 
evening of 3d May was at Grief's 
Hall pursuant to an advertise 
ment in the Arbeiter Zeitung: 

— Come Monday nigiit." Be- 
fore that notice there is the 
word "Briefkasten,” which 
means letter-box. Tliis notice 
was a sign for a meeting of the 
armed section at Grief's Hall; 
had been there once before, pur- 
suant to a similar notice, lliere 
was no other reason for my go- 


ing there. There were about sev- 
enty or eighty men; was chair- 
man. Of the defendants there 
were present Engel and Fischer. 
There was talk about the six 
men who had been killed at Mc- 
Cormick's. There were circulars 
there headed ‘‘ReveiigeL" Mr. 
Engel staled a resolution of a 
prior meeting, tliat if, on ac- 
count of the eight-hour strike, 
there should be an encounter 
with the police, we should aid 
the men against them. He stated 
the Northwest Side group had 
resolved that we should gaUier 
at certain meeting places, and 
the word ^'Ruhe" published in 
the Letter-box of the A rheiter 
Zeitung should be the signal for 
us to meet. The Northwest Side 
group should then assemble in 
Wicker Park, armed. A com- 
mittee should observe the move- 
ment in the city, and if a con- 
flict should occur the committee 
should report, and we should 
first storm the police stations by 
throwing a bomb and should 
shoot down eveiy^thing that came 
out, and whatever came in our 
way we should strike down. I 
proposed a meeting of working- 
men for Tuesday morning on 
Market Square. Fischer said 
that was a mouse trap ; the meet- 
ing should be on the Hayraarket 
and in the evening, because there 
would be more workingmen. 
Then it was resolved that the 
meeting should be held at 8 p. 
m. at the Haymarket; it was 
.•stated that the purpose of the 
meeting was to cheer up the 
workingmen so they should be 
prepared, in case a conflict 
would happen. Fischer was 
commissioned to call the meeting 
through handbills; he went away 
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to order them, but came back 
after half an hour and said the 
printing establishment was 
closed. Nothing was said as to 
what should be done in case the 
police interfered with the Hay- 
market meeting. We discussed 
why the police stations should 
be attacked. Several persons 
said, "We have seen how the 
capitalists and the police op- 
pressed the workingmen, and we 
should commence to take the 
rights in our own hands; by at- 
tacking the stations we would 
prevent the police from coming 
to aid.” The plan stated by En- 
gel was adopted with the under- 
standing that every group ought 
to act independently, according 
to the general plan. The persons 
prasent were from all the groups 
from the West, South and North 
sides. 

There was no one who ex- 
pe^cted that the police »voiild get 
as far as the Ha^uiiarket; only, 
if strikers were attacked, we 
should strike down the police, 
however we best could, with 
bombs or whatever would be at. 
our disposition. The committee 
which wias to be sent to the Hay- 
market was to be composed of 
one or two from each group. 
They should observe the move- 
ment, not only on the Haymar- 
Vet Square, \)nt in the different 
parts of the city. If a conflict 
happened in the daytime they 
should cause the publication of 
the word "Rube.” If at night, 
they should report to the mem- 
bers personally at their homes. 
On 4th May we did not under- 
stand ourselves why fhe word 
"Ruhe” was published. It should 
be inserted in the paper only if 
a downright revolution had oc- 


curred. Fischer first mentioned 
the word “Rulie.” Engel moved 
the plan be adopted. Was pres- 
ent at the Haymarket meeting 
on Tuesday evening; saw the 
word "Ruhe” in the Arheiter 
Zeitung about 6 p. m. On my 
way to the Haymarket stopped 
at EngeFs; he was not at home; 
was at Zeprs Hall when the 
bomb exploded. There was some 
disturbance, and the door was 
closed. On my way home I 
stopped at EngeFs and told him 
what had happened at the Hay- 
market. They had assembled in 
the back part of their dwelling- 
place around a jovial glass of 
beer, and I told them that a 
bomb was thrown at the Hay- 
market, and that about a hun- 
dred people had been killed 
there, and they had better go 
home. Engel said yes, they 
should go home, and nothing 
else. 

About half a year ago, I had 
a bomb. It was made out of 
gas pipe. Got it from Fischer. 
He said T sliould use it against 
the police. The members of the 
Lehr iind Wehr Verein were 
known not by names, but by 
numbers. Everybody had to 
know his own number; my num- 
ber was 10. The bomb t had I 
gave to a member; be bad it ex- 
ploded in a boliow tree; bad a 
revolver when I went to the Hay- 
market; had no bomb. Sebnau- 
belt, at the Lake Street Armed 
Section meeting, said we should 
inform our members in other 
places of the revolution so that 
it should commence in other 
places also. On Sunday, before 
that meeting, was present at a 
meeting at Bohemian Hall ; 
August Krueger invited me; he 
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is also called the little Krueger, 
while Reinhold is known as the 
large Krueger. There were 
present Engel and Fischer, be- 
sides Gnienwald, the two 
Kruegers, Schrade, myself. 

Cross-examined, Was a mem- 
ber of the Lehr iind Wehr Ver- 
ein; its objects are the i)hysical 
and intellectual advancement of 
its members. Engel stated both 
at the meeting on Sunday and at 
the Monday night meeting that 
the plan proposed by him was 
to be followed only if the police 
should attack us. Any time 
when we should be attacked by 
the police, we should defend 
ourselves. 

Nothing was said as to any 
action to be taken by us at the 
Haymarket. We did not think 
that the police would come to 
the Haymarket. The principal 
purpose of ilie Haymarket 
meeting was to protest against 
the action of the police at the 
riot at McCormick’s factory. 
While I was wi\h Fischer at the 
Haymarket, nothing was said be- 
tween us about preparations to 
meet an attack by the police; am 
indicted for conspiracy; was ar- 
rested two weeks after 4th May. 

Bernhard Schrade, Resided in 
this country five years; a mem- 
ber of the Lehr und Wehr Yer- 
pin; was present at the meet/zu* 

7/2 t /20 /77'jrrW //&// 

the even in of May .'Id. Waller 
was presiding. There were 
about thirty or thirty-five peo- 
ple — Waller, Engel, Fischer, 
Thielen, the Lehmans, Donafeldt. 
Lingg was not there; the chair- 
man stated the objects of the 
meeting; that so many men at 
the McCormick factory bad 
been shot by the police; that a 


mass meeting was to be held at 
Haymarket Square, and that we 
should be prepared, in case the 
police went beyond their 
bounds — attacked us; same even- 
ing I had been to the carpen- 
ter’s meeting, and it was said 
there that the members of the L. 
u. W. V. should go around to 
the meeting on Lake Street ; 
stayed there from eight until 
half-past nine. Circulars head- 
ed ^‘Revenge” were distributed 
there by Balthasar Ran; it was 
held at Zepf’s Hall; the preced- 
ing Sunday was at a meeting at 
the Bohemian Hall. 

We talked there about the con- 
dition of the workingmen after 
the 1st of May; that it might 
not go off so easy after the Ist 
of May, and if it slionld not, 
that they would help themselves 
and each other; tliat if we were 
to get into a conflict with the 
police, we should mutually assist 
one anotlier, and the members 
of the Northwestern group 
should meet at Wicker Park, and 
if the police would make an at- 
tack, should defend themselves 
as mucJi as possible, as well as 
any one could. Nothing was said 
about dynamite; it was men- 
tioned that the firemen could 
easily disperse large masses of 
the people standing upon the 
street, a/7f/ /t imu/r/ ttio 

annihilate them; wa.s at the ITay- 
market the nigtit the bomb was 
tlmjwTi; went there with a mnn 
named Tliiclen ; got there about 
half-past eight, and at the cor- 
ner of Desplaines T heard all 
the speakers. When the bomb 
was thrown was at a saloon at 
173 West Randolph Street; had 
left the meeting because a rain 
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mnA a shower came up; know 
all the defendants; saw Engel 
and Fischer about an hour 
previous to the meeting, upon 
the comer of Desplaines and 
Randolph ; went to my home, 581 
Milwaukee Avenue. The L. u. 
W. V. used to meet at Thalia 
Hall. We had our exercise, 
mardied in the hall — drilled. Wo 
had Springfield rifles, which we 
kept at home. Most of the mem- 
bers had been soldiers in the old 
country, and we were drilling 
here for fun — pleasure; mem- 
bers knew each other, but on tho 
list each one had his number. 

Cross-examined, Know Spies, 
Parsons, Fielden, Neebe and 
Schwab only by sight; Lingg 
and I belonged to the same Car- 
penter’s Union. At the Sunday 
meeting the discussion was that 
if the police made an attack up- 
on workingmen we would help 
the workingmen to resist it, and 
if the firemen helped, we would 
cut the base. Nothing was said 
about dynamite or bombs at any 
of the meetings. Nothing was 
said about a meeting at any par- 
ticular night to throw bombs. It 
was not agreed to throw bombs 
at lihe Haymarket meeting. At 
the Haymarket I had no bomb; 
I don’t know dynamite; knew of 
no one who was going to take a 
bomb to that meeting. When T 
left the Haymarket meeting 
everything was quiet; did not an- 
ticipate any trouble; had seen 
the signal "Y” before. It was 
understood that the meetings 
were to be called by that kind 
of notice. I left the Haymarket 
meeting only on account of the 
approach of a storm. 

Wdward J. Steele. Am laeu- 

tenant of Police. In marching 


to the Haymarket had command 
of a company of twenty-eight. 

Two or three seconds after 
Captain Ward’s command to tho 
meeting to disperse, the ^ell 
was thrown in the rear. It ex- 
ploded on the left of my com- 
pany. There was then also a 
smaller report in the rear of me, 
like a large pistol shot, and at 
that time the crowd in front of 
us and on the sidewalks fired in- 
to us immediately; before the 
police did^ My men had their 
arms in their pockets and their 
clubs in their belts; their hands 
by their side; was six or eight 
feet from the speaker’s wagon 
when the command to halt was 
given; heard somebody say: 
^'Here come the bloodhounds. 
You do your duty and we will 
do ours.” After the pistol shots 
from the crowd we returned the 
fire. 

Cross-examined, I do not say 
that the remark about the blood- 
hounds coining was made by the 
speaker from the wagon. 
Fielden »wias on the sidewalk 
when the bomb exploded. 

Martin Quinn, Am Lienten- 
ant of Police, had a company of 
twenty-five on the left of Lieut. 
Steele; when they marched to 
the Haymarket heard the re- 
mark : ^‘Here they come now, the 
bloodhounds. Do your duty, 
men, and I’ll do mine.” Fielden 
was .speaking at the time wo 
came up. 

As he was going down, he said: 
are peaceable.” Some per- 
son had hold of his left leg. He 
reached back, and just as he was 
going down he fired right where 
the inspector was, Capt. Ward 
and Lieut. Steele. I dropped 
ay club, took my pistol and cam- 
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menced firing in front. The 
crowd formed a line across the 
street in our front and imme- 
diately when that bomb was fired 
and s^ost instantaneously with 
it that shot from the wagon, they 
commenced firing into our front 
and from the side, and then from 
the alley. Fourteen men of my 
company were injured ; lost sight 
of Fielden as he got on the side- 
wsJk. I could not distinguish 
which was first, the explosion of 
the bomb or the shot fired by 
Fielden. There was another very 
loud report immediately after 
this first explosion. The bomb 
exploded about the same instant 
that the remark, are peace- 
able,^^ was made. At the same 
time he fired that shot. The pis- 
tol was aimed in a downward 
direction, towards where Ward, 
Steele and Bonfield stood. Saw 
Fielden fire only that one shot. 
It was not aimed at the man 
who had hold of his leg. 

Cross-examined, Would not 
swear that it was or was not 
Fielden who fired the pistol, but 
it was a speaker, that I know, 
that fired at the instant he fin- 
ished saying, ^We are peace- 
able.” Tlie torch was still on 
the JAvagon at that time, and the 
street lamp near by was lighted. 

James P. Stanton, Am Lieu- 
tenant of Police; had charge of 
eighteen men and saw the shell 
coming through the air; shouted 
to my men : *^Look out, there is 
a shell,” and just then it ex- 
ploded. It fell four feet from 
where I stood, and my men were 
scattered upon the street. All 
but one or two of my command 
were wounded; was injured, my 
body being hit in eleven differ- 
ent places with pieces of the 


shell. No shot was fired to my 
knowledge before the explosion 
of the bomb. My men wera 
armed; had their clubs in their 
belts. 

5“. F. Krueger, Am a police 
officer, heard the cry, "Here they 
are now, the bloodhounds !” 
from the wagon at the Haymar- 
ket; thought it was Fielden who 
uttered it; saw Fielden, pistol 
in hand, take cover behind the 
wagon and fire at the police. I 
returned his fire and was myself 
immediately shot in the knee- 
cap; saw Fielden in the crowd 
and shot at him again. He stag- 
gered, but did not fall, and I 
lost him. 

John Wessler and Peter Folejft 
officers, corroborated the last 
witness. 

Luther Moulton, Live in 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Am offi- 
cer of the Knights of Labor; 
had a talk with August Spies at 
Grand Rapids on February 22, 
1885. He told me the only man- 
ner in which the laborers could 
get a fair division of the pro- 
duct of their labor was by force 
and arms. He said they had 
three thousand men organized in 
Chicago with superior weapons 
of warfare. There might be 
bloodshed, for that happened 
frequently in revolutions. If they 
failed, they would be hanged. If 
they succeeded, it would be a 
revolution. George Washington 
would have been punished had 
he failed; am quite certain the 
term "explosives” was used in 
connection with arms. 

Cross-examined, The Grand 
Rapids police furnished me with 
the means to come to Chicago. 

George W. Shook. Was pres- 
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ent at the conversation referre*! 
to and vmiy it 

James Bowler, Am lieuten- 
ant of Police; was in command 
of twenty-seven men; did not 
recoprnize any one firing. 

After tihe explosion I said to 
my men : ‘^Pire and kill all you 
can.” Drew my own revolver; 
had it in my breast coat side 
pocket. In marching, I heard 
the words : ^^Here come the 
bloodhounds,” said by somebody 
close to the wagon; fired nine 
shots myself, "^ile marching, 
the men had their arms in their 
pockets. 

Cross-examined, Heard the 
remark about bloodhounds, but 
did not know who uttered it. 
There was a kind of light on the 
wagon, a kind of a torch; saw 
firing close by the wagon after 
the explosion, but not from in 
the wagon; saw no one either 
in the wagon or getting out of 
the wagon do- any firing; saw 
Fielden coming off of the wagon 
very plainly. 

James Bnnfield, In the search 
that was made in the Arheiter 
Zeitung office, in Spies^ oflSce 
found a piece of fuse, a fulmin- 
ating cap and a large double-ac- 
tion revolver; a dirk file. Never 
saw the cap used for anything 
except dynamite and nitro-gly- 
cerine; found that ^'Revenge” 
circular in Spies’ office. On the 
5th, after the arrest of Spies, I 
had a conversation with Spies 
and with Fielden. He stated he 
was at the Haymarket meeting; 
spoke of the gathering of tlie 
cro^vd, liow it threatened to rain, 
how they went on the side street, 
and about Fielden speaking at 
the time the police came; said 
he was on the wagon at that 


time, and a young Turner was 
there who had told him the po- 
lice were coming, told him to 
come down, took him by the 
hand and helped him down; he 
claimed the police had opened 
fire on them. He said when he 
got off the wagon he went in the 
east alley and came out on Ran- 
dolph Street. He approved of 
the metliod, but thought it was a 
little premature; that the time 
had hardly arrived to start the 
revolution or warfare. 

Fielden said he was there 
when the police came up ; he 
got wounded in this alley, then 
went to the Arheiter Zeitung 
office to see if any of his friends 
had got back there; that from 
there he went over to the Hay- 
market again to see if any more 
of his comrades /were hurt. 
Fischer was arrested at the same 
time, or a few minutes after 
Spies and Schwab were arrest- 
ed. Made a search of his house. 
In a closet T found a piece of 
gas-pipe about three and a half 
feet long. There was no gas 
connection in the house. Fischer 
was asked to explain how he 
came by a fulminating cap found 
in his pocket at the time of the 
arrest. He said he got it from a 
Socialist who used to visit Spies’ 
offico about four months prev- 
ious. He claimed he didn’t know 
what it was, and had carried it 
in his pocket for four months. 
After some conversation he ac- 
knowledged that he knew what it 
was, and had read an account of 
it and the use of it in Herr 
Most’s ^‘Science of War.” Told 
of being at the Haymarket 
meeting until a few minutes be- 
fore the explosion of the bomb, 
and he went from there to 
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Zepf's Hall, and was there at 
the time of the explosion; ac- 
knowledged that he had gotten 
up the circular headed ‘^Atten- 
tion, Workingmen.” 

Cross-examined. Twenty or 
twenty-one compositors of the 
Arbeit er-Zeitung were arrested 
during that day; found that copy 
of the “Revenge” circular on 
one of the deslcs in the front 
room. Took reporters to see 
Spies down in the Central Sta- 
tion. Spies, Schwab and Fielden 
were in separate cells. Spies 
said the action taken at the Hay- 
market was premature. It was 
done by a hot-head that could 
not wait long enough. Fielden 
said the police came up there to 
disperse them, and they had no 
busine.s.s to, that they liad a right 
to talk and say what they ]>lca.sed 
under the Constitution, and they 
should not be interfered with. 

William Ward, Was Captain 
of Police at Desplaines Street 
Station, a member of the force 
since 1870, a resident of Chicago 
for 36 years and a veteran 
of tlie Rebellion. As the .speaker 
was getting from the wagon he 
said, “We are peaceable”; a few 
seconds after lieard the explo- 
sion in my rear; pistol-firing be- 
gan from the front and both 
sides of the street by the crowd; 
did not recognize anybody fir- 
ing; then the police began fir- 
ing, and we charged into the 
alley; seven policemen died 
from the effects of wounds; one 
was brought dead into the sta- 
tion — Mathias J. Began; there 
were in all killed and wounded 
sixty-six or sixty-seven — about 
twenty-one or twenty-two out of 
Desplaines Street Station : for- 
ty-two in all out of my precinct; 


at the time I gave the command 
there were four to six persons 
on the wagon; all 1 could un- 
derstand of what Fielden said 
was: “We are peaceable;” did 
not see Fielden after that; there 
was no pistol-firing of any kind 
by anybody before the explosion 
of the bomb. 

Michael Hahn. Am a tailor, 
was at the Hayraarket and re- 
ceived an in,iur>’ in back, thigh, 
and in leg; went to the hospital 
that .same night. Dr. Newman 
removed something frotn my 
person that night ; that is Avhat 
he said; he shoAved it to mo; it 
AAms .some kind of a nut; (lianded 
an ordinary iron-threaded nut), 
guc^s that AAuis about the size; 
think that is the same nut. 

Reuben Slayton. Ain a poHci?- 
man that arrested Fischer; 
.searched liim and found a revol- 
ver, 44-caliber, loaded, self-act- 
ing; found this fil(? ground sliarp 
on three edges and that l)elt and 
sheath; ten cartridges in his 
pocket; also this fulminating 
cap in his j)ocket ; said he car- 
ried that revolver because he 
carrifid money, and going home 
nights to protect himself; said 
he worked at the Arheiter Zei^ 
lung as a comjxjsitor for two 
years; arrested Fielden at his 
house the .same day, May fith; 
Avhen I locked him uj), he took 
the bandage off liLs knee and put 
it on; asked him where he got it 
drc'ssed; he told me when he got 
shot he came down the alley and 
took a car and went to Twelfth 
and Canal streets — ^liad liis knee 
dressed there that night. 

Cross-examined. Met witlh no 
resistance from Fischer or 
Fielden ; found no munitions 
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of war at latter’s boose; had no 
warrant for their arrest. 

Theodore Fricke. Was busi- 
ness superintendent of the Ar^ 
better Zeitung, once its book- 
keeper, identify Spies’ hand- 
writing on the manuscript con- 
taining the word ^^Ruhe;” the 
Arheiter Zeitung is the property 
of a corporation; Fischer was 
a stockholder, so was I, Spies 
and Schwab; Parsons is not a 
stockholder; Neebe belongs to 
the corporation ; there was a 
library in the building belong- 
ing to the International Work- 
ing People’s Association — a 
Socialistic association composed 
of groups, known by names; 
Fischer belonged to the North- 
west Side group ; Engel be- 
longed to the same; Spies form- 
erly belonged to the Northwest 


Side group, later to the Ameri- 
can group; Parsons belonged to 
the American group; Schwab to 
the North Side group; don’t 
know about Lingg; guess Neebe 
belonged to the North Side 
group; these groups, except the 
Northwest Side, had a central 
committee, which met at No. 107 
Fifth Avenue; they had strong 
Anarchistic principles; Fielden, 
I guess, belonged to the Ameri- 
can group; this book (Johann 
Most’s book) I saw at tlie 
library’' in the Arheiter Zeitung 
building; htave seen tlnit book 
sold at picnics by Hirscliberger, 
at Socialistic picnics and mass- 
meetings; at some of those meet- 
ings Spies, Parsons and Fielden 
were present; sometimes Neebe, 
sometimes Schwab, maybe Fis- 
cher. 


Mr. Black objected to this line of inquiry, because, as they said, 
it is not shown that any of the defendants knew or participated in 
the selling, or that tdiey had anything to do witli, or that they saw 
the selling. 

The Court. If men are teaching the public how to commit mur- 
der, it is admissible to prove it if it can be proved by items. 

Mr. Black. Well, does your Honor know what this teaches? 

The Court. I do not know what the contents of the book are. 
I asked what the book was and I w^as told that it was Herr Most’s 
^‘Science of Revolutionary Warfare,” and taught the preparing of 
deadly weapons and missiles, and that was accepted by the other 
side. 

Mr. Black. Does that justify your Honor in the construction 
that it teaches how to commit murder, or of stating that in the 
presence of the jury? 

The Court. ... I inquired what sort of book it was, and it 
was stated by the other side what sort of book it was, and you 
said nothing about it, so that in ruling upon the question whether 
it may be showm where it was to be found, where it had been seen, 
I must take the character of the book into consideration in deter- 
mining whether it is admissible; whether it is of that character or 
not we. wdll see when it is translated, I suppose. I suppose the 
book is not in the English language. 
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Fricke. Saw this book sold 
at a picnic at Ogrden’s Grove, on 
the North Side, in July, last 
year; there were present Spies, 
Neel^, Parsons and Fielden ; 
also at a picnic at Sheffield, In- 
diana, last September, where 
fwere present Spies, Neebe, Par- 
sons and, I guess, Fischer. 

Cross-examined. Have never 
seen any of the defendants sell 
Most's books anywhere; all com- 
munications to the Arheiter Zei- 
tung went through the hands of 
the editor, Spies. 

Edmtmd Furthmann. Am as- 
sistant in the State's Attorney's 
office; was in the Arheiter Zei- 
tung office on the oth of May; 
all the matter shaw^i to Mr. 
Fricke w^as obtained in the type- 
setting-room of the Arheiter 
Zeitung^ and has l)een in my 
possession since then ; the type- 
setting-room was full of desks 
and cases of type, and there 
were several tables covered with 
stone, and at every case there 
was a hook containing a lot of 
manuscript, which I took away; 
found the doors locked; found 
some twenty or twenty-fl ^e of 
the '^Revenge" circulars there. 

Willimn Seliger. Am a car- 
penter; have lived in Chicago 
three years and a half; before, 
that at Charloltenburg, Ger- 
many; was born at Eilau, 
Silasia ; on May 4th lived at 442 
Sedg\^uck street, second floor; 
Louis Lingg boarded with me; 
May 4th, in the evening, was at 
Zepf's Hall, at a meeting of the 
Carpenters' Union; was record- 
ing secretary; was not at the 
meeting at 54 West Lake street 
that night; this “Y — Komme 
Montag Abend," means that all 
the armed men should come to 


the meeting at 54 West Lake 
street; the armed men were 
divers ones — ^all the Socialistic 
organizations ; there were sev- 
eral organizations in existence 
which were drilled in tlie use of 
arms; sa»w a copy of the “Re- 
venge" circular at Zepf's Hall; 
Balthasar Ran brought it to the 
meeting about nine; Lingg had 
been making bombs at my 
house; on Tuesday he told me 
to work diligently at tliese 
bombs, and they would be taken 
away that day; worked at some 
loaded shells ; drilled holes 
through which the bolt went; 
Lingg went to the West Side to 
a meeting; got back probably 
after one; he said: “You didn’t 
do much; you ought to have 
worked more diligently;" I said 
I hadn't any pleasure at the 
work ; Lingg said, “Well, we will 
have to work very diligently this 
afternoon;" told me he had not 
enough of them; ITubner, Munl- 
zemberg, Heuman, were heljung; 
there were forty or fifty bombs 
made that afternoon; saw dyna- 
mite for the first tim« in Lingg’s 
room, about five or six weeks 
previous to 4th of May; Lingg 
said every workingman should 
get some dynamite and learn to 
handle these tlnngs; Tuesday 
afternoon Lingg said those 
bombs were going to be good 
fodder for the capitalists and 
the police, when they came to 
protect the capitalists; there was 
a remark that they were to be 
used that evening, but nothing 
positive as to time; the Lehmans 
were at the house for a little 
while; we had a little trunk with 
bombs in; there were round and 
pipe bombs in it; they were 
loaded with dynamite and caps 
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fixed; we carried a trunk of 
them to Neff’s Hall; I took two 
pipe bombs myself; carried 
them in my pocket; different 
Socialistic and Anarchistic or- 
ganizations meet in the back of 
Neff’s Hall; the North Side 
group met there ; ‘ when I left 
Neff’s Hall, Thielen and Gustav 
Lehman were with me; later two 
large men of the L. u. W. V. 
came to us; believe Uiey all had 
bombs; we went to the Larrabee 
Street Station — Lingg and my- 
self; Lingg said it might be a 
beautiful tiling if we would walk 
over and throw one or two 
bombs into the station; there 
were two policemen sitting in 
front of the station, and Lingg 
said if the others came out these 
two couldn’t do much; we would 
shoot these two down; later a 
patrol wagon passed ; Lingg 
said that he was going to thro-w 
a bomb — that was the best op- 
portunity to throw the bomb— 
and I said it would not have any 
purpose; then he became quite 
wild, excited; said I should give 
him a light; on the way home 
Lingg asked me whether T had 
seen a notice of a meeting of 
the armed men on the West 
Side; took the Arheiter Zeitung 
and called my attention to the 
word ^^Ruhe;” Lingg said there 
was to be a meeting on the West 
Side that night, and he was go- 
ing to go at once to it; ‘‘RuW’ 
meant that everything was to go 
topsy-turvy; that there was to 
be trouble. He said that a meet- 
ing had been held at which it 
was determined that the word 
^^Riihe” should go into the 
paper, when all armed men 
should appear at 54 West Lake 
street ; that there should be 


trouble; that night at Neff’s 
Hall Hermann said to him, 
^^You are the fault of it all;’^’ I 
did not hear what Lingg said; 
they spoke in a subdued tone; 
somebody said a bomb had 
fallen, ivhich had killed many 
and wounded many; on the way 
home Lingg said that he was 
even now scolded, chided for the 
work he had done; we laid the 
bombs off on our way on Si gel 
street, between Sedgwick and 
Hurlbut, under an elevated side- 
walk; laid two pipe bombs 
there; saw Lingg put some 
bombs there; on Friday before 
4th of May, Lingg brought some 
dyn«amife to the house in a 
wooden box; the dynamite with 
which wo filled the bombs on 
Tuesday was in that box; Lingg 
once told me he had made eighty 
to one hundred bombs in all. 
Am a member of the North Side 
group of the International 
Workingmen’s Association; was 
financial secretary; heard Engel 
make a speech to the North Side 
group last winter at Neff’s Hall; 
he said that every one could 
manufacture those bombs for 
themselves; that these pipes 
could be found everywheie with- 
out cost; that they were to be 
closed up with wooden plugs 
fore and aft, and that in one of 
the plugs was to be drilled a 
hole for the fuse and cap; he 
said they were the best means 
against the police and capital- 
ists; saw two bombs at the Ar- 
heiter Zeitung last year at the 
time of the car-drivers’ strike; 
Rau showed them to some one; 
Spies was there; Schwab and 
Neebe were membeis of the 
North Side group of the Inter- 
nationale; Fischer is a member 
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of some group ; Lingg belonged 
to the North Side group; Engel 
belonged to a group; T had a 
rifle; kept it at my dwelling; 
this book here (Herr Most’s 
book) I saw at public meetings 
of the North Side group; the 
North Side group bought them 
and sold them. 

Cross-examined^ Was arrested 
after 4th of May; made a state- 
ment, but not of all that I have 
testified today-; that was after 
I had been in prison seven days; 
have done no work, earned no 
money, during the time I have 
been in jail; received money 
from Capt. Schaack; read in the 
paper that I was indicted for 
the murder of Dc^gan; did not 
know before tliis case was begun 
that I was not to be tried; did 
not know I was to be used as a 
witness instead of being a de- 
fendant at this trial; Capt. 
Schaack told me that it would 
be the best if 1 would tell the 
truth, and asked me whether 1 
would tell the truth before the 
court, and T said yes; Tdngg 
has boarded wilh me since 
Christmas last; my house where 
I lived on May 4th is about 
three-quarters of a mile from 
tlie Ha^unarket; when Lingg 
and I, on Tuesday night at 
eleven o’clock, after we had seen 
the word ^^Ruhe” in the paper, 
spoke about going to the West 
Side, we meant Zepf’s Hall, or 
Greif ’s Hall, or Florus’ Hall ; 
when he brought the first bomb 
into the house he said they were 
to he applied on occasions of 
strikes, and where there were 
meetings of workingmen and 
were disturbed by the police; 
there was no agreement as to 
where the bombs should be 


tiiken after they got to Clyboum 
avenue; did not hear anything 
about any of the bombs to be 
taken by anybody to the Hay- 
market ; \ve were not making 
bombs to take to the Hayraarket 
and destroy the police ; they 
were to be taken to Clybourn 
avenue for use on that evening; 
they were made everywhere to 
be used against capitalists and 
the police; cannot say who had 
the bomb at the Haymarket on 
night May 4th; became ac- 
quainted with Lingg in August 
of last year; saw Engel once 
last year in the oifiee of the 
Arheiter Zeitung, and again at 
the mc'etiug of the North Side 
group; did not see whether the 
bombs which T saw last summer 
at the Arheiter Zeitung build- 
ing were loaded; we kept our 
guns at home, in broad day- 
light, and in the presence of 
our neighbors, or any one who 
might he on the streets, walked 
to the hall on Sunday and 
drilled; we went to the Sharp- 
shooters’ Park or to the prairie 
to exercise; we used to meet and 
march publicly on the streets 
wdth our guns exposed; we 
didn’t try to keep it away from 
the police force that we had 
arras and drilled and man^hed. 

Mrs, Bertha Seliger. Am wife 
of William Seliger; Lonis Lingg 
boarded with us; shortly be- 
fore May 1st saw some bombs 
as Lin^g was about to hide them 
— about half a dozen lying on 
the bed; they were round and 
Jong ones; after Lingg left the 
house did not see any more of 
them; on the Tuesday the bomb 
was thrown at the Haymarket 
there were several men at our 
house; those I knew were Hub- 
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ner, Heuman, Thielen, Lingg 
and my hnsbandt; they were 
there until past seven o’clock; 
going and coming during 
most of the afternoon, work- 
ing at bombs ; saw Heuman 
working and filling at them; was 
so mad 1 could have thrown 
them all out; frequently saw 
Lingg make bombs; saw him 
melt lead on the cooking-stove 
in my house — twice with Heu- 
man, once with my husband and 
Thielen, and frequently by him- 
self; he said to us: ^^Don’t act 
so foolishly; you might do some- 
thing too;” on Monday, the day 
before the bomb was thrown, 
Lingg was away; in the morn- 
ing some young fellows came 
and had their names entered on 
the list of the union, he was 
writing pretty much all day; the 
day after the bomb was thrown, 
Lingg was at home in the fore- 
noon; he wanted to hide those 
bombs in the clothes closet, and 
Lehman was with him; heard 
some knocking, went in, and said 
to him: “Mr. Lingg, what are 
you doing there? I will not suf- 
fer that,” — ^he was tearing 
everything loose below, and he 
sent that man Lehman after 
wall-paper, and he wanted to 
cover up everything afterwards 
— nail up everything; on the 
Friday following, he left my 
house; Lingg had a trunk whicA 
he kept in his bed-room; this 
instrument (ladle identified by 
William Seliger) Lingg was 
always casting with. 

Cross-examined. Have been 
locked up on account of this 
bomb business — on account of 
Lingg— by Capt. Schaack; it 
was Lingg’s fault I got locked 
up ; Capt* Schaack paid my 


rent and gaye me money with 
which to live; don’t like Mr* 
Lingg very wdl, because he al- 
ways had wrong things in his 
head; blame him for me and my 
husbpd having been locked up; 
I said to my husband, “I will 
tell the truth, and you tell it 
also;” Capt. Schaack told us we 
had better tell it; my husband 
was a Socialist before he got ac- 
quainted with Lingg. 

Marshall Williamson, Am 
a reporter for the Dcdl^ News, 
heard Parsons and Fielden 
speak from windows of Arheiter 
Zeitung office in 1885; Parsons 
spoke of the police interfering 
with, them in marching on the 
Board of Trade; he called the 
police bloodhounds and called on 
the mob to follow him in an as- 
sault on Marshall Field’s dry 
goods house and various cloth- 
ing:houses, and take from there 
what he called the necessities of 
life; there were about 1,000 peo- 
ple in front of the building. 
Fielden in his speech called up- 
on the mob to follow them, and 
he agreed to lead them to rob 
these places or go into them and 
take from them what they 
needed in the way of clothing 
and dry goods. They both said 
that the new Board of Trade 
was built out of money of which 
they had been robbed; that all 
the men wiio transacted business 
there were robbers and thieves, 
and that they ought to be killed. 
Nothing was said in the speeches 
as to the means or mode of \d\\- 
ing; later I went up-stairs; saw 
Fielden and Parsons and some 
others whose .names I didn’t 
know; didn’t know Spies at that 
time, but remember seeing him 
there; asked Parsons why they 
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didn’t march upon the Board of 
Trade and blow it up; he said 
because the police had inter- 
fered, and they had not expected 
that and were not prepared for 
them; told him I had seen revol- 
vers exhibited by some in the 
procession; he told me when 
they met the police they would 
be prepared with bombs and 
dynamite; Fielden was standing 
at his elbow at the time; he said 
the next time the police attempt- 
ed to interfere with them, they 
would be prepared for them; 
that would be in the course of a 
year or so; Spies was in the 
room; the front room of the Ar- 
heifer Zeitung office; was shown 
what they told me was a dyna- 
mite cartrid^, wrapped in a 
piece of paper; Parsons took 
out of the broken place a small 
portion of the contents, of a 
sli^yhtly reddish color; he again 
said it was dynamite, and that 
was what they would use when 
they went against the police; he 
also said he had enough of that 
where he could put his hands on 
it to blow up the business cen- 
ter of the city; was shown a 
coil of fuse about fifteen or 
twenty feet; also a fulminating 
cap by which they said dynamite 
bombs were exploded; the cap 
was exploded in the room while 
I was there; it made quite a 
noise and filled the room with 
smoke; Parsons called for these 
articles; they were in a drawer 
in a desk, and Mr. Spies handed 
them to him to be shown to me; 
Pareons told me they were pre- 
paring for a fight for their 
rights; that they believed they 
were being robbed every day by 
capitalists and the thieving 
Board of Trade men; he said it 


must stop ; told me that they had 
bombs, dynamite and plenty of 
rifies and revolvers, and their 
manner of warfare would be to 
throw their bombe from the tops 
of houses and stores, and in that 
way they could annihilate any 
force of militia or police 
brought against them without 
any harm to themselves; went 
downstairs and met Detectives 
Trehom and Sullivan ; took them 
up-stairs and renewed the con- 
versation with Parsons, and left 
him talking with the police of- 
ficers; the conversation I had 
had with Mr. Parsons was re- 
peated with the police officers; 
the officers were in citizens’ 
clothes; the red flags in that 
procession were carried by some 
women; Pielden, on one occa- 
sion, wanted his hearers to fol- 
low him to those clothing stores 
and grocery stores and some 
other places and get what they 
needed to support their families, 
told them to purchase dynamite; 
said that five cents’ worth of 
dynamite carried around in the 
vest pocket would do more good 
than all the revolvers and pis- 
tols in the world; Parsons also 
told them they were being 
robbed, and offered to lead them 
to the grocery stores and other 
places to get what they wanted; 
that is all I remember of those 
speeches; heard them some eight 
or ten times; there were never 
over between ten and twenty- 
five people present. 

Cross-examined. The first of 
these meetings I attended was 
about two years ago; wrote re- 
ports of those meetings, which 
I think were published in the 
BaHy News the day following; 
the circulation of the Daily 
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News was 121,000 per day ; 
when I went to the meetings at 
54 West Lake street I had no 
trouble to get in; there were no 
guards. at the door; simply went 
in and sat down and took my 
notes publicly; Fielden and 
Parsons learned very soon that 
I was a reporter on the Daily 
News; when Fielden suggested 
the five cents^ worth of dyna- 
mite carried in the vest pocket, 
he gave no instructions what- 
ever on the subject of how to 
carry or use it; the proposal to 
go out to Marshall Field’s and 
some •clothing store was a pro- 
pasal for immediate action; he 
did not start, however; after he 
got tlirough with his talk and 
proposal, he sat down until the 
meeting was over; the meeting 
quietly dispersed and went 
home; heard that sjiine proposal 
at every single meeting T at- 
tended at 54 West Lake street 
and 700 and fiOTnething West 
Indiana street, and various 
other places; Parsons told me 
there were some 3,000 armed 
Socialists in Chicago, well 
armed with rifles and revolvers, 
and would have dynamite and 
bombs when they got ready to 
use them*; that they were meet- 
ing and drilling at various halls 
in the city; he refused to give 
me a list of those halls or tell 
me where they bought rifles; 
said the society was divided into 
groups, and that they knew each 
other by twos and threes ; 
showed me an article in the 
A larm, I think, about street 
warfare; in that connection T 
think he told me it was their 
intention to occupy the Market 
Place and the Washington 
Street tunnel, and in that pasi- 


tion they could successfully en- 
counter any force that could be 
brought against them. 

John Shea, Am Lieutenant 
of Police, and at the head of the 
detective force; know a man 
called Rudolph Sohnaubelt; he 
was in the station a couple of 
days after the arrest of those 
other gentlemen ; when I saw 
him he had a mustache; after 
he was arrested I asked Spies 
if he was at the meeting at the 
Ha;^arket; he said he was; 
that he opened the meeing; that 
Schwab was there, but that he 
went to Deering; said Parsons 
was there, and Fielden; that 
both spoke there — Fielden at the 
time the police came; said he 
spoke at a meeting on May 3, 
near McCormick’s factory; Fis- 
cher the next day said on the 
night of May 4th he and several 
others, Schwab, Fielden, were at 
a meeting in the Arheiter Zei- 
lung office; that Rau brought 
word to the meeting that there 
was a large crowd at the Hay- 
market, that Spies was there 
and very few speakers; and they 
immediately started to the Hay- 
market; said he didn’t hear 
Spiei?, but lieard Fielden and 
Parsons; that pistol and dagger 
he had had to protect himself; 
he had not had it with him that 
night; it was in the Arheiter 
Zeitung office; on Wednesday 
morning he had put it on be- 
cause he didn’t intend to stay; 
That fulminating cap he had 
got from a man in front of the 
Arheiter Zeitung office some 
three months before that; he 
had made the sharpened dagger 
himself for his own protection; 
Spies said he got on the wagon, 
and said something to Parsons 
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or Fidden about its going to 
rain, and left the wagon; don't 
recollect wihere he said he went 
to ; Fischer said he was at Zepf s 
Hall at the time of the explo- 
sion. 

Lieut. George W. Huhhard. 
Had charge of the company that 
composed the third division at 
the Haymarket; saw the bomb 
when it was about six feet from 
the ground — a little tail of fire 
quivering as it fell not more 
than six feet in front of nae; 
as far as I could see the entire 
division in front of me disap- 
peared, except the two ends ; but 
a great many of them got up 
again in a kind of disorder, and 
then I flanked the left of the 
division; there was no firing be- 
fore the explosion of tlmt bomb. 

S- /. Wernelce, Am police of- 
ficer, was hit with a bullet in the 
head at the Haymarket; heard 
Engel at 703 Milwaukee avenue 
in February, 1886, advise every 
man in the audienc^e to join 
them, and urged the people to 
save up three or four dollars to 
buy a revolver that was good 
enough to shoot these policemen 
down. 

John J. Byan. Am a retired 
officer of the United States 
navy; have seen Spies, Neebe, 
Parsons, Fielden and Schwab 
on the occasion of their Sunday 
afternoon meetings during the 
summer of last year and the 
year previous; heard some of 
them speak there, namely, Spies, 
Parsons and Fielden, in the 
English language; Parsons was 
speaking in a general way about 
trouble with the workingmen 
and the people, what he called 
the proletariat class, and spoke 


about their enemies, the police 
and the constituted authorities; 
that the authorities would use 
the police and militia and they 
would have to use force against 
them; advised them to purchase 
rifles; if they had not money 
enough for that, then to buy pis- 
tols, and if they couldn't buy 
pistols they could buy sufficient 
dynamite for twenty-five cents 
to blow up a building the size 
of the Pullman building; Field- 
en spoke about dynamite and 
fire-arms to be used against the 
police, and any one who op- 
posed them in their designs; 
they wanted things their way 
and to regulate society ; the 
speeches were alike Sunday af- 
ter Sunday; heard Spies speak 
on the lake front, he represent- 
ed, as he said, the oppressed 
class, the workingmen, as op- 
posed to the capitalists and 
property-owners; the latter 
were the enemy of the working- 
men; if they couldn't get their 
rights in a f>eaccable manner 
they must get them in a forcible 
way; heard that talk about ten 
or fifteen times; the meetings 
w^ere held there every Sunday 
until late in the fall; after the 
incnic, Parsons, I think, spoke 
about the young German experi- 
menting with dynamite at this 
picnic; that this young German 
had a small quantity of dyna- 
mite in a tomato-can; it was 
thrown into a pond or lake, and 
he spoke of the force this 
amount of dynamite exerted, 
and what could be done with it 
in destroying buildings and 
property in the city. 

Cross-examined, Those lake 
front meetings were held pub- 
licly; the largest number of per- 
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sons I ever saw attend was not 
more than 150. 

Marry Wilkinson, Am a re- 
porter for the Daily News; on 
Thanksgiving Day, last year, 
heard Mr. Parsons speak on the 
Market Square; he advised the 
workingmen who were present 
(several hundred) to stand to- 
gether, and to use force in pro- 
curing their rights; told them 
that they were slavesi; that out 
of a certain sum of money the 
per cent, they got was too small ; 
it ought to be more evenly divid- 
ed with the man who employed 
them; last January I inquired 
of Spies about an explosive 
which had been placed on Judge 
Lambert Tree’s steps, and one 
that was placed in the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
offices, and he emphatically de- 
nied that those machines were 
either made or placed by Social- 
ists or Anarchists, and proved 
it by showing me that they were 
entirely different in character to 
those used by the Socialists; he 
showed me this bomb (indicat- 
ing), which he described as the 
Czar; I took it with me; he 
spoke of the wonderful destruc- 
tive power of the Czar bomb; 
said it was the same kind that 
had been used by Nihilists in 
destroying the Czar; told him 
that I thought it was a pretty 
tall story, and he became some- 
what excited and produced this, 
and said that there were others, 
larger than that, run by mechan- 
ical power — clock-work bombs 
— and he gave me that in a 
small room adjoining the count- 
ing-room office of the Arheiter 
Zeitung; he denied that those 
things were made at the Arhei- 
ter Zeitung office; said they 


were made by other persons and 
that there were seveitd thousand 
of them in Chicago distributed, 
and that at some times they were 
distributed through the Arheiter 
Zeitung office; that those who 
could make bombs made more 
than they could use, and those 
that could make them gave them 
to those that could not; that 
that one was one of the sam- 
ples; on another occasion, 
Spies and Gruenhut and my- 
self went to dinner together, and 
be told us there about the or- 
ganization of their people in a 
rather boastful manner; how 
they had gone out on excursions 
on nice summer mornings, some 
miles out of the city, and prac- 
ticed throwing these bombs: the 
manner of exploding them; 
that they had demonstrated that 
bombs made of compound metal 
were much better than the other 
kind, and that a fuse bomb with 
a detonating cap inside was by 
far the best; and how at one 
attempt made in his presence 
one of their machines had been 
exploded in the midst of a little 
grove, and that it had entirely 
demolished the scenery; blown 
down four or five trees; he de- 
scribed some very tall and very 
strong men, who could throw a 
large-size bomb weighing five 
pounds, fifty paces; and stated 
how, in ease of a confiict with 
the police or militia, when the 
latter would come marching up 
a street, they would be received 
by the throwers formed in the 
shape of the letter V in the 
mouth of the street just cross- 
ing the intersection, illustrating 
this by taking some little tooth- 
picks out of a vase on the table, 
laying them down and making 
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a street intersection. He stated 
the militia would probably not 
stay to see a second or third 
bomb go ofiE. If the conflict 
should occur at any of the prin 
cipal street intersections in the 
city, some of those organized 
men would be on the tops of 
houses ready to throw bombs 
overboard among the advancing 
troops or police. All these mat- 
ters had Wn investigated; the 
men were all thoroughly trained 
and organized. The means of 
access to the housetops of street 
intersections was a matter of 
common information among 
their adherents. He said they 
had no leaders; one was in- 
structed as well as another, and 
when the great day came each 
one would know his duty and 
do it; tried to find out when 
this would probably occur, and 
he did not fix the date precisely 
or approximately. At another 
interview he said it would prob- 
ably occur in the first conflict 
between the police and the strik- 
ers; that if there would be a uni- 
versal strike for this eight-hour 
system there would probably be 
a conflict of some sort brought 
about in some way between the 
First and Second Regiment of 
the Illinois National Guards and 
the police, and the dynamite up- 
on the other hand. 

He spoke of other larger 
bombs, as large as a cigar-box, 
to be exploded by electricity, 
wbich would be placed under a 
street in case they decided to 
barricade any se<dion of the city, 
that they had experimented with. 
That certain members of the or- 
ganization had in their passes- 
sion a complete detail, maps and 
plans of the underground system 


of tbe city. That these ma- 
chines would either destroy 
everybody that was above them 
when they went off, or so tear 
up the street as to make it im- 
passable. I understood that the 
object of all this was the better- 
ing of the workingmen's »condi- 
tion by the demolition of their 
oppressors. He vaguely spoke 
of a list of prominent citizens 
who might suddenly he blown 
up one at a time or all at once. 
I frequently said that I didn’t 
believe much in the story lie told 
me. 

Had this conversation with 
Spies in the Arbeit er-Zeitung at 
his own desk. Schwab was there 
once or twice. 

He mentioned Market Square, 
and that it would take a very 
few men to fortify that street 
against all the police and militia 
in Chicago, and that tliey would 
have the tunnel at their b*ack for 
a convenient place of retreat for 
those wlio were not engaged in 
throwing the sliolls, or for wom- 
en and children whom they 
might care to take there. 

Cross-eramined, Got leave of 
Spies 1o carry the bomb off and 
show it to Mr. Stone. Did not 
take any notes while the conver- 
sation with Spies was going on; 
wrote them up the first oyipor- 
t unity T afterwards had. Spiei? 
said that they liad about 9,000 
bombs; did not believe all Spies 
said. 

Gustav Lehman. Am a car- 
penter ; have been hen* four 
years; was born in Prassia; at- 
tended a meeting at 54 West 
Lake street the evening of May 
3d; got there a quarter qf nine, 
T went there from my home by 
myeelf; saw the Arheiter-^Zei^ 
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tung containing the notice “Y — 
Komme Mon tag Abend.” It 
meant that the armed ones should 
attend the meeting at 54 West 
Lake street. Lingg went home 
with me; we had a little quar- 
rel ; Lingg came up from behind, 
on the sidewalk, and said to us, 
“You are all oxen, fools;” asked 
him what had taken place at the 
meeting, where we were just 
coming from. Lingg told me 
that if I wanted to know some- 
thing I should come to 58 Cly- 
bourn avenue the next evening. 
There were present Seliger, my 
brother, and one other man. The 
next day I went to Lingg’s about 
five o’clock; saw there Lingg, 
Seliger, and a blacksmith, whose 
name I dont know, and Hiibner. 
They did some work in the 
bed-room; Lingg and Huebner 
had a cloth lied around their 
faces. Ilubner was cutting a 
fuse, or a coil of fuse, into 
pieces. They were making these 
fuse and caps in the front room. 
Lingg gave me a small hand 
satchel, with a tin box in it, and 
three rounds of bombs, and two 
coils of fuse and some caps. It 
was vsaid that dynamite was in 
it. It wtis nearly full. This 
box of caps (indicating) I found 
afterwards in the satchel. Lingg 
said to me he wanted me to keep 
these things so that no one could 
find them ; took them home with 
me, .to the wood-shed ; got up at 
three o’clock fliat night and car- 
ried tliem away to the prairie 
behind Ogden’s Grove. After- 
wards went to the prairie with 
a detective, about May 19th or 
20th, to find the things that 
Lingg had given me. The bombs 
and dynamite, the fuse and the 
caps were still there. Have been 


a member of the North Side 
Group of the International 
Workingmen’s Association. The 
group met at 58 Clybourn ave- 
nue, regularly, every Monday 
evening. We talked together 
there, advised together, and re- 
viewed what had happened 
among the w^orkingmen during 
the week. We had hunting- 
guns and shot-guns with which 
we drilled. I kept my gun at 
ray house. I heard Engel make 
a speech at 58 Clybourn avenue, 
about February of this year, be- 
fore the workingmen of the 
North Ride. He said those who 
could not buy revolvers should 
buy dynamite. It was cheap and 
easily handled. A gas-pipe was 
to be taken and a wooden plug 
put into the ends, and it was 
to be filled with dynamite. Then 
the other end is also closed up 
with a wooden plug and old nails 
are tied around the pipe by 
means of wire. Then a hole is 
bored into one end of it, and a 
fuse with a cap is put into that 
hole. Engel said some gas-pipe 
was to he found on the West 
Side, near the river, near the 
bridge. 

Jeremiah Sullivan. Am a de- 
tective ; was on the Market 
Square the night of the inaug- 
uration of the Board of Trade; 
there was quite a large crowd. 
Parsons spoke about the Board 
of Trade, and showed some fig- 
ures how the poor man was 
robbed’; he denounced the police 
as bloodhoniids, the militia as 
se^\^'mts of the capitalists, rob- 
bing the laboring classes and in- 
vited them all in a body to go 
there and partake of some of 
those twenty-dollar dishes that 
they had up at the Board of 
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Trade building. They were to 
get there by force. Fieldeu de- 
nounced the police and militia 
as bloodliounds. Schwab was 
there and called the attention of 
the crowd to the militia, and 
they all started off toward the 
militia. Then they all mardied 
in a body, some carrying red 
flags ; saw in the procession 
Schwab, Parsons, Fieldcn, and 
I am not positive as to that 
young fellow (Lingg). There 
was no United States flag in the 
procession. The procession 
stopped at 107 Fifth avenue. 
Parsons went in and spoke from 
the window. He denounced the 
policemen as bloodhounds, and 
the militia also, and stated how 
they stopped them from going 
in there and partaking of the 
food; that a good many of his 
audience did not have clothes 
and could not afford to pay 
twenty cents for a meal, let alone 
twenty dollars, and wanted them 
to go and follow him, and he 
would make a raid on those dif- 
ferent places, mentioning Mar- 
shall Field^s and one or two 
other places. After Fielden 
spoke, and wanted them all to 
go down with him in a body 
and he would lead them ; met 
Williamson, the reporter, just as 
he w^as coining down stairs, that 
evening. We w^nt np stairs 
with him. I shook hands with 
Mr. Fielden and spoke to him. 
They did not know me as a po- 
liceman. Fielden, Parsons and 
Schwab -were there. Spies was 
at the desk. Parsons asked 
Spies for this dynamite. He 
brought it over, and Parsoms 
told how it could be used; that 
if it was thrown into a line of 
police or militia it would take 


the whole platoon. He also ex- 
hibited a coil of fuse, 1 said: 
“You can get that in any quar- 
ry. They use that in blasting 
powder.’’ He said; “It cnmes 
in good to load these with — to 
touch these off with,” referring 
to dynamite shells. Asked one 
of them why they didn’t go into 
the Board of Tirade builcfing. 
They said that they wore not 
prepared that night;; that there 
were too many of the hlood- 
heunds before them on the 
street, but the next time they 
would turn out they would meet 
them mtli their own weapons 
and worse. 

Moriiz Neff. Live at 58 Cly- 
houm avenue, known as Thur- 
inger Hall, also as Neff’s Hall, 
since seven years; keep a saloon 
there. The North Side group 
used to meet there. On the night 
the bomb was thrown was at my 
saloon. Louis Lingg came in, in 
company with Seliger and an- 
other man whom I had not seen 
before. This stranger carried 
the satchel. He put it on the 
floor. Lingg and Seliger were 
.standing by, and Lingg asked 
me if some one Ivad asked for 
him. Lingg and Seliger came 
back at about eleven o’clock. 
They were all talking together. 
Heard one of them halloa out 
very loud, “That is all your 
fault.” Heard tliem also say 
that the bomb liad been thrown 
among the police and some of 
them had been killed. 

Engel addressed the North 
Side group in my hall in Feb- 
ruary last winter. He wanted 
money for a new paper, the Aw- 
archist, started by the North- 
west Side group and two of the 
South Side groups. He said the 
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Arheiter^Zeitung was not out- 
spoken enough in those Anar- 
chistio principles; therefore they 
started this paper. He gave a 
kind of 'history of revolutions in 
the old country, stated that the 
nobility of F^nce were only 
forced to give- up their privi- 
leges by brute force; that the 
slaveholders in the South were 
compelled by force to liberate 
their slaves, and the present 
wage-slavery would be done 
away with only by force also. 
Advised them to arm themselves, 
and if guns were too dear for 
them they should use cheaper 
weapons-^ynamite or anything 
they could get hold of to fight 
the enemy. To make bombs, any- 
thing that was hollow in the 
shape of gas-pipes would do. 

Andrew C. Johnson. Am a 
Pinkerton detective ; became a 
member of the International 
Workingmen^s Association in 
1885. The blowing up of the 
Board of Trade was proposed 
on March 29 by Fielden, and 
indorsed; was admitted into the 
armed group on August 24, at 
Greif^s Hall. There were twen- 
ty or so men and two women 
present. Among them Parsons, 
Fielden, besides Walters, Bod- 
endick, Boyd and Larson, Par- 
ker, Franklin and Snyder, A 
man armed wdth a long cavalry 
sword, dressed in a blue blouse, 
wearing a slouch hat, came in 
and ordered all those present to 
fall in. Tliose present answered 
to their names. He inquired 
whether there w’ere any new 
members who wis'hed to join the 
military company. Those who 
did should step to the front. 
Myself and two others did so. 
Was told my number was 16. 


Parsons and Bod^ndick vouched 
for me. We were put through 
the reg^ular manual drill, march- 
ing, counter-marching, turning, 
forming fours, wheeling, etc. 
That man with a sword drilled 
us, a German. A man came in- 
to the room with two tin boxes. 
The drill instructor asked us to 
examine them, as they were the 
latest improved dynamite bomb. 
After that a man named Wal- 
ters was chosen as captain and 
Parsons for lieutenant. The 
drill instructor suggested tlmt 
we ought to choose some other 
hall, as we were not quite safe 
there, and added, ‘We have a 
fine place at 636 Milwaukee ave- 
nue. We have a short range in 
the basement, where we practice 
shooting regularly.” The time 
for the next meeting of thi? 
armed section was fixed for the 
following Monday. Parsons 
and Fielden drilled witli us that 
evening. We had a discussion as 
to the best way of procuring 
arms. Some one suggested that 
each member pay a weekly 
amount until he had enough to 
purchase a rifle for each mem- 
ber of the company. Parsons 
suggested : “Look here, boys ; 

why can’t we make a raid some 
night on the militia armory? 
There are only two or three men 
on guard there, and it is easily 
done.” This suggestion was fa- 
vored by some members, but 
after some more discussion the 
matter of the raid on the armory 
was put off. 

Joseph Gruenhut. Am a fac- 
tory and tenement-house inspect- 
or of the Health Department. 
Am interested in labor move- 
ments, formerly the Labor Party 
of the United States. It 
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changed its name into the So- 
cialistic Labor Party; am a So- 
cialist. I don^t consider myself 
an Anarchist; am not a member 
of any group of the Internation- 
als in the city, nor of the Lehr 
iind Wher Verein; was present 
at interviews between the re- 
porter Wilkinson and Spies. 
Mr. Wilkinson asked liim how 
many members belonged to the 
military societies of organized 
trade and labor unions. Spies 
said that there were many thou- 
sand; that these organizations 
were open to everybody, and at 
meetings people w’ere asked to 
become memliers, but their 
names would not be known, be- 
cause they would be numbered, 
and they didn’t keep any record 
of names. Mr. Spies laid some 
toothpicks on the table so as to 
show the position of armed men 
on tops of houses, on street cor- 
ners, and how they could keep 
a company of militia or police 
in check by the use of dynamite 
bombs. The conversation was 
carried on in a conversational 
tone, half joking, etc., and it 
lasted perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, wliile we "were taking our 
supper. 

Cross-examined. Heard no 
reference to any attack to be 
made on the first of May. 

F. TT. Newman. Am a physi- 
cian; identified an iron nut ex- 
tracted from Hahn. I examined 
some ten or twelve officers, and 
had found some bullets and frag- 
ments of a combination of met- 
als much lighter than lead. This 
piece of metal T took from the 
heel of Officer Barber. It made 
a ragged wound and was buried 
in the bone; crushed the bone 
considerably, fractured it in sev- 


eral places; examined the 
wounds of one officer who had a 
large ragged wound in the liver. 
It could have been a wound pro- 
duced by a bullet, if the bullet 
was very ragged, spread out con- 
siderably, as they do sometimes. 

Maxwell E. Dickson. Am a 
newspaper reporter; met Mr. 
Parsons the commencement of 
this year; gave me two or three 
papers, and one of them con- 
tained one or two diagrams, a 
plan of warfare. Parsons stat- 
ed that the social revolution 
would be brought about in the 
way that paper would describe. 
In November of last year, I re- 
marked to Parsons, in a sort of 
joking way, “You are not going 
to blow up anybody, are yon?” 
He said, “I don’t say that we 
won’t, I don’t know that we 
won’t, but you will see the revo- 
lution brought about, and sooner 
than you think for.” Attended 
a number of meetings at which 
some of the defendants .spoke. 

The Twelfth Sfreet Turner 
Hall meeting was a meeting 
called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Socialistic platform. 
A circular had been issued, in 
which public men, clergy, em- 
ployers and others who were in- 
terested in the social question 
were invited to be present to dis- 
cuss the qiu^stion of the social 
movement. Mr. Parsons made 
a speech; he said that the degra- 
dation of labor was brought 
about by what was known as 
the rights of private property; 
he quoted a long line of statis- 
tics, frtiowing that an average 
man with a capital of five thou- 
sand dollars was enabled to 
make four thousand dollars a 
year, and thus get rich while 
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his employe, who ma<ie the 
money for him, obtained but 
1(5340, and there were upwards 
of two million heads of fam- 
ilies who were in want, or bor- 
dering on want„ making their 
lining either by theft, robbery or 
any such occupation as they 
could get work in; and he said 
that, while they were the cham- 
pions of free speech and social 
order, it would be hard for the 
man who stood in the way of 
liberty, fraternity and equality 
to all. Fielden said that the ma- 
jority of men Were starving be- 
cause of over-production, and 
.went on to show that overcoats 
were being sent to Africa, to the 
Congo states, which were needed 
at home, and he could not un- 
derstand how that was. As a 
Socialist, he believed in the equal 
rights of every man to live. The 
present condition of the labor- 
ing man was due to the domina- 
tion of capital, and they could 
expect no remedy from legisla- 
tures, and there were enough 
present in the hall to take Chi- 
cago from the grasp of the capi- 
talLsts; that capital must divide 
with labor; that the time was 
coming when a contest would 
arise between capital and labor. 
He was no alarmist, but the So- 
cialist should be prepared for 
the victory when it did come. 
Spies spoke in German, advising 
the workingmen to organize in 
order to obtain their rights, and 
that they might be prepared for 
the emergency. There were 
resolutions adopted denouncing 
the capitalists, the editors and 
clergymen, and those who had 
refused to come to hear the 
truth spoken and discuss the 
question. 


At a meeting at Mueller’s Hall 
Fielden presided. Schwab, in 
German, said that the gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor was 
growing wider; that, although 
despotism in Russia had endeav- 
ored to suppress Nihilism by 
executing some and sending oth- 
ers to Siberia, Nihilism was still 
growing. He praised Reinsdorf 
who had then been recently exe- 
cuted in Europe, but stated that 
hLs death had been avenged by 
the killing of .Rumpf, the Chief 
of Police of Frankfort, who had 
been industrious in endeavoring 
to crush out Socialism ; that mur- 
der was forced on many a man 
through the misery brought on 
him by capital; that freedom in 
the T^nited Stales was a farce, 
and in Illinois was literally un- 
known ; that both of the political 
partie-s were corrupt, and what 
was needed here was a bloody 
revolution which would right 
their 'wrongs. 

Mr. Fielden called upon the 
capitalists to answer these ar- 
guments and to save their prop- 
erty, for 'when the Socialists de- 
cided to appropriate the prop- 
erty of the capitalists it would 
be too late for the capitalists to 
save anything. 

Spies said in German that the 
workingmen should revolt at 
once. lie had been accused of 
giving this advice before, it was 
true, and he was prond of it. 
That wage slavery could only 
be abolisliod through powder 
and ball. The ballot was a sort 
of skin game. He compared it 
to a deck of cards in which 
there was a marked deck put in 
the place of the genuine, and in 
which the poor man got all of 
the skin cards, so that, when 
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the dealer laid down the cards, 
his money was taken from him. 
Then Spies offered these resolu- 
tions, which Avere adopted: 

^^Whereas, oiir comrades in 
Germany have slain one of the 
dirtiest dop:s of his Majesty Leh- 
mann, the greatest disgra^^e of 
the present time — namely, the 
spy Rnmpf. 

^‘Resolved, That w’e rejoice 
over and applaud the noble and 
heroic act.” 

Then Parsons offered some 
resolution favoring the abolition 
of the present social system, and 
the formation of a new social 
co-oper<n.tive system that would 
bring about an equality between 
capital and labor. 

At next meeting I attended on 
the Market Square, on Thanks- 
giving day, Parsons asked what 
they had to be thankful for, 
whether it was for their pov- 
erty, tlieir lack of sutTicient food 
and clothing, etc., and argued 
that the capitalists on the ave- 
nue spent more money for wine 
at one meal tlian some of them 
received pay in a month. Pield- 
en said they would be justified 
in going over to Marshall 
Field’s and taking out from 
there that wdiicli belonged to 
them. A series of re.solutions 
were adopted, offered by Par- 
sons, denouncing tlie President 
for having set aT)ar1 Thanksgiv- 
ing day — that it was a fallacy 
and a fraud; that the working- 
men had nothing to be thankful 
for; that only a few' obtained 
the riches that were produced, 
while the many had to starve. 

Crofm-examined. Parsons said 
to me that when the social revo- 
lution came, it would be better 
for all men ; it would place every 


man on an equality. He pic- 
tured me personally as a wage 
slave, referring to my position 
as a new^s]>aper reporter, and 
that all reforms had to be 
brought about through i*evoln- 
tion, and bloodshed could not 
be avoided. Frequently heard 
him g^ve expression to such ideas 
in friendly conversation, in 
which the social outlook of the 
country was talked over, and 
Parsons frequently insisted that 
any method would be justifiable 
lo accomplish the object which 
he advocated as the intended re- 
sult of a social revolution. Par- 
sons once stated to me that if 
it became necessary they would 
use dynamite, and it might be- 
come necessary. Parsons never 
expressed any distinct proposal 
lo inaugurate llie revolution at 
any parlienlar time, or by the 
use of any particular force. He 
simply spoke of the social revo- 
lution, as the inevitable future. 

Paul C. Hull. Am a reporter 
the Daih/ News; attended the 
TTaymarket meeting and heard 
Fielden speak. When the bomb 
exploded was on tlie iron stair- 
way. After the bomb exploded 
the firing began from tluj crowd 
before the i:>olice fired; .saw the 
bomb in the air. Wlien the 
S7>eaking began there were about 
eight hundred to one thousand 
people. At the time the police 
came it had dwindled away a 
third. 

Spies told his version of the 
McCormick riot. He had been 
charged with being responsible 
for the riot and the death of 
those men, by Mr. McCormick. 
He said Mr. McCormick was a 
liar and was himself responsible 
for the death of the six men 
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wbich he claimed were killed at 
that time; that he had addressed 
a meeting: on the prairie, and 
when the factory bell rang a 
body of the meeting which he 
was addressing detached them- 
selves and went toward the fac- 
tory, and that there the riot oc- 
curred. He then touched upon 
the dominating question of labor 
and capital and their relations 
very briefly, and asked what 
meant this array of Gatling guns, 
infantry ready to arms, patrol 
wagons and policemen, and de- 
duced from that that it was the 
Government or capitalists pre- 
paring to crush them, should 
they try to right their wrongs; 
don’t remember that he said any- 
thing in his speech about the 
means to be employed against 
that capitalistic force. 

Parsons dealt considerably in 
labor statistics. He drew the 
conclusion that the capitalists 
got eighty-five cents out of the 
dollar, and tlie laboring man fif- 
teen cents, and that the eight- 
hour agitation and the agitation 
of the social question was a still 
hunt after the other eighty-five 
cents. He advised the using of 
violent means by the worldng- 
men to right their wrongs. Said 
that law and government was 
the tool of the wealthy to op- 
press the poor; that the ballot 
was no way in which to right 
their wrongs. That could only 
be done by physical force. 

Pielden said Martin Foran 
had been sent to Congress to 
represent the Labor Party, and 
he did not do it satisfactorily. 
When McCormick’s name was 
mentioned during the speeches 
there were exclamations like 
"Hang him," or "Throw him in- 


to the lake." Some such a re- 
marlc would be made when any 
prominent Chicago capitalist’s 
name was used. When some one 
in the crowd cried "Let’s hang 
him now," when some man’s 
name was mentioned, one of the 
speakers, either Spies or Par- 
sons, said, "No, we are not ready 
yet." 

Cross-examined, I don’t be- 
lieve I heard Fielden say, in a 
loud voice, “There come the 
bloodhounds! Now you do your 
duty and I’ll do mine,” when 
the police were coming up. 

Whiting Allen. Am a report- 
er, was present at the Haymar- 
ket meeting. Parsons was 
speaking w hen I got there. About 
the only thing that I could quote 
from his speech is this: “What 
good are these strikes going to 
do? Bo you think that any- 
thing will be accomplished by 
them? Bo you think the work- 
ingmen are going to gain their 
point? No, no; they will not. 
The result of them will be that 
you will have to go back to work 
for less money than you are get- 
ting." He mentioned the name 
of Jay Gould. There were cries 
from the crowd, “Hang Jay 
Gould!" “Throw him into the 
lake!" and so on. He said, “No, 
no; that would not do any good. 
If you would hang Jay Gould 
now, there would be another, and 
perhaps a hundred, up to-mor- 
row. It don’t do any good to 
hang one man; you have to kill 
them all, or get rid of them all." 
Then he went on to say that it 
was not the individual, but the 
system ; that the government 
should be destroyed. It was the 
wrong government, and these 
people who supported it had to 
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be destroyed. I heard him cry, 
"To arms!’^ The crowd was ex- 
tremely turbulent. It seemed to 
be thoroughly in sympathy with 
the speakers; was extremely ex- 
cited, and applauded almost ev- 
ery utterance; stayed there some 
ten or fifteen minutes. I then 
left and went to Zepfs Hall. 
Later I came back again, when 
Fielden was speaking. When 
the bomb was thrown was in the 
saloon ' of ZepFs Hall, standing 
about the middle of the room at 
the time; did not see any of the 
defendants there. 

Charles R. Tuttle. Was at 
the Haymarket as a reporter. 
Parsons made a series of refer- 
ences to existing strikes — one 
was the Southwestern strike — 
and to Jay Gould, the head of 
that system of railways, and the 
winding up of the peroration in 
connection with that created a 
great deal of excitement and 
many responses from the audi- 
ence. He then spoke of strikes 
at McCormick's, and detailed the 
suffering of the people who had 
wives and children, and who 
were being robbed by one whom 
I took to be Mr. McCormick; 
who were being robbed, anyway, 
by capitalists. He said it was 
no wonder that these persons 
were struggling for their rights, 
and then said that the police 
had been called on by the capi- 
talists to suppress the first indi- 
cations of any movement on the 
part of the working people to 
stand up for rights, and he 
asked what they are going to 
do. One man— I believe the 
same one who had spoken when 
he referred to Gould — stuck up 
his hand with a revolver in it, 
and said, ^^e will shoot the 


devils,'’ or some such expression, 
and I saw two others sticking 
up their hands, near to him, who 
made similar expressions, and 
had what I took to be at the 
time revolvers. 

Edward Cosgrove. Am a de- 
tective; was on duty at the Hay- 
market. Spies talked about the 
police, the bloodhounds of the 
law, shooting down six of their 
brothers, and he said: "When 
you are ready to do something, 
do it, and don't tell anybody you 
are going to.” A number of 
the crowd cheered him loudly. 
Parsons talked of statistics — 
about the price laboring men 
received. He said they got fif- 
teen cents out of a dollar, and 
they were on the still hunt for 
the other eighty-five. He talked 
of the police and capitalists and 
Pinkertons. He said he was 
down in the Hocking Valley re- 
gion, and they were only getting 
twenty-four centte a day, and 
that was less than Chinamen got. 
And he said his hearers would 
be worse than Chinamen if they 
didn't arm themselves, and they 
would be held responsible for 
blood that would flow in the 
near future. There was a great 
deal of cheering close to the 
wagon during his speech. Was 
in Capt. Ward's office when the 
police were called out ; came 
down the street at the time the 
police did. Heard no firing of 
any kind before the explosion 
of the bomb, but immediately 
after that. Can't tell from what 
source the pistol shots came, 
whether the police fired first or 
the other side. 

Timothy McKeough. Am a 
detective; was present when the 
meeting opened. Spies got on 
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fhe wagon and called out twice: 
"Is Mr. Parsons here?” He re- 
ceived no answer^ and said : 
"Never mind, I will go and find 
him myself.” Somebody said: 
^TLet us pull the wagon around 
on Randolph street and hold the 
meeting there.” Spies said: 
^^o, that might stop the street 
cars.” He started away then, 
and Officer Myers and myself 
followed him as far as the cor- 
ner, and in about fifteen minutes 
he returned, and when T got back 
he was addressing the meeting, 
talking about what happened to 
their brethren the day before at 
McCormick’s. He had been down 
to McCormick’s and addressed a 
meeting, and they wanted to 
stop him; tried to pull him off 
the car because he was a Social- 
ist; that while he was talking a 
poraon of the crowd started to- 
ward McCormick’s and com- 
menced to throw stones, the 
most harmless amusement they 
could have; how wagons loaded 
witii police came down the Black 
Road and commenced firing into 
the crowd. Somebody halloaed 
out : ^Tjet us hang him,” and he 
said: “My friends, when you 
get ready to do anything, go and 
do it, and say nothing about it.” 
Parsons arrived and Spies intro- 
duced him, saying Parsons could 
talk better English than he, and 
Would probably entertain them 
better. The crowd in tlie neigh- 
borhood of the wagon appeared 
very much excited when Spies 
spoke about the shooting down 
of workingmen at McCormick’s. 
Parsons quoted from some book 
on labor statistics, which he 
thought his hearers probably had 
not (read, because they ^dn’t 
ihave the money to buy it or 


leisure to read it, as they had to 
work too much. He said out of 
every dollar the laboring man 
makes for capitalists he only 
gets fifteen cents, and they are 
on a still hunt for the other 
eighty-five. He had been down 
to the coal mines, and, according 
to labor statistics, they received 
24% cents for their daily labor 
on the average during a year. 
That was just half as much as 
the Chinaman would get, *and he 
said: "If we keep on we will 
be a great deal worse than China- 
men. I am a tenant and I pay 
rent to a landlord.” Somebody 
asked, ^‘What does the landlord 
do with it?” Parsons said the 
landlord pays taxes, the taxes 
pay the sheriff, the police, the 
Pinkertonites and the militia, 
who are ready to shoot them 
down when they are looking for 
their rights. He said: "I am a 
Socialist from the top of my 
head to the soles of my feet, and 
T will express my sentiments if 
T die before morning.” Heard 
Mr. Parsons say, taking off his 
hat in one one hand : *‘To arms ! 
to arms ! to arms !” Then I went 
over to Desplaines Street Sta- 
tion and reported to Inspector 
Bonfield. When T came back 
Fielden was speaking. He criti- 
cised Martin Foran, the Con- 
gressman that was elected by the 
working people. He said the 
law was for the capitalists. "Yes- 
terday, when their brothers de- 
manded their rights at McCor- 
mick’s, the law came out and 
shot them down. When Mr. Mc- 
Cormick closed his door against 
them for demanding their rights, 
the law did not protect them.’’ 
If they loved their wives, their 
children, they should take the 
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law, kill it, stab it, throttle it, 
or it would throttle them. 
That appeared to make the 
crowd near the wagon more ex- 
cited, and I made another re- 
port to Inspector Bonfleld; saw 
Spies, Parsons and Fielden on 
the wagon. I saw Schwab on 
the wagon in the early part of 
the evening, and a man named 
Schnaubelt. 

Henry E. 0. Heineman. Am 
a reporter of the Chicago Tri- 
bune. I saw the bomb rise out 
of the crowd and fall among the 
police. Didn’t hear any shots 
before the bomb exploded. Al- 
most instantly after it shots were 
heard. Could not say 'whether 
the first shots came from the 
police or the crowd. T heard 
Parsons call out toward the close 
of his speech, arms! to 

arms ! to arms !” Fielden, to- 
wards the end of his speech, told 
the crowd to kill the law, to 
stab it, to throttle it, or else it 
would throttle them. Was for- 
merly an Internationalist. 
Ceased my connection with them 
about two years ago. At that 
time the defendant Neebe be- 
■longed to the same group I be- 
longed to. It is not in existence 
now. Met Spies and Schwab oc- 
»easionally in the groups. Ceased 
Imy connection with the Interna- 
tionale immediately after, and 
Ion account of the lectures Herr 
•'Most delivered in this city. Saw 
on the wagon at the Haymarket 
meeting Spies, Parsons, Fielden 
and at one time Rudolph 
Schnaubelt. 

G. P. English. Am a report- 
er for the Tribune. I got to the 
Haymarket meeting on 4th of 
May about half-past seven. Mr, 
Spies got up on the wagon and 


said Mr. Fielden and Mr. Par- 
sons were to make a speech, but 
they hadn’t come. Spies got 
down off the wagon and went 
toward Randolph street. Was 
gone five or ten minutes. As he 
came back, asked him if Par- 
*sons was going to speak. Said 
yes. Then he got up on the 
wagon and said: '^Gentlemen, 
please come to order.” Had a 
notebook and a pencil in my 
overcoat pocket and made notes 
in the pocket. Some I can read, 
some I can’t. Don’t recollect 
what he or the others said with- 
out my notes. 

Before Spies commenced 
somebody suggested the meeting 
should go over to the Haymar- 
ket ; Spies said no, that the crowd 
would interfere with the street 
cars. Here is what I have of 
Spies’ speech: 

‘^Gentlemen and fellow work- 
men : Mr. Parsons and Mr. 
Fielden will be here in a very 
short time to address you. T 
wdll say, however, first, this meet- 
ing was called for the 7)nrpose 
of discussing the general situa- 
tion of the eight-hour strike, and 
the events which have taken 
place during flie last forty-eight 
hours. It seems to have been 
the opinion of the authorities 
that this meeting hjis been called 
for the purf>ose of raising a lit- 
tle row and disturbance. This, 
however, was not the intention 
of the committee that c<il]ed the 
meeting. The committee that 
called the meeting wanted to tell 
you certain facts of which you 
are probably aware. The capi- 
talistic press has been mislead- 
ing — misrepresenting the cause 
of labor for the last few weeks, 
so much so” — there is something 
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here imintelligible that I can’t 
read; some of it went off on the 
side of my pocket. The next is: 
^^Whenever strikes have taken 
place; whenever people have 
been driven to violence by the 
oppression of their” — something 
unintelligible here — "Then the 
police” — a few unintelligible 
words, then there were cheers — 
"But 1 want to tell you, gentle- 
men, that these acts of violence 
are the natural outcome of the 
degradation and subjection to 
which working people are sub- 
jected. I was addressing a meet- 
ing of ten thousand wage slaves 
yesterday afternoon in the 
neighborhood of McCormick’s. 
Most of them were good church- 
going people. They didn’t want 
me to speak because T was a 
Socialist. They wanted to tear 
me down from the cars, but I 
spoke to them and told them 
they must stick together” — some 
more tliat is unintelligible — 
"and he would have to submit to 
them if they would stick togeth- 
er.” Next I have i.s : "They 
were not Anarchists, but good 
church-going people — ^they were 
good Christians. The patrol 
wagons came, and blood was 
shed.” 


Some one in the crowd said: 
"Shame on them.” The next 
thing I have is : "Throwing 
stones at the factory ; most harm- 
less spoft.” Then Spies said: 
*'What did the police do?” 
Some one in the crowd said, 
"Murdered them.” Then he 
went on: "They only came to 
the meeting there as if attending 
church.” . . . "Such things 

tell you of the agitation.” . . . 
"Couldn’t help themselves any 
more.” "It was then when they 
resorted to violence.” 

"Before you starve.” 

"This fight that is going on now 
is simply a struggle for the ex- 
istence of the oppressed 
classes.” 

My pocket got full of paper; 
my notes got more unintelligible. 
The meeting seemed orderly. 
Took out my paper and reported 
openly during the rest of the 
meeting. The balance of my 
notes I have not got. From what 
appears in my report in the 
Tribune, can give you part of 
what Spies, Fielden and Parsons 
said, only an abstract. It is ver- 
batum, except the pronouns and 
verbs are changed. 


The balance of Spies speech is as follows: "It was said that 
I inspired the attack on McCormick’s. That is a lie. The fight is 
going on. Now is the chance to strike for the existence of the op- 
pressed classes. The oppressors want us to be content. They will 
kill us. The thought of liberty which inspired your sires to fight 
for their freedom ought to animate you today. The day is not far 
distant when we will resort to hanging these men. (Applause and 
cries of ^Hang them now.’) McCormick is the man who created 
the row Monday, and he must be held responsible for the murder 
of our brothers. (Cries of ‘Hang him.’) Don’t make any threats, 
they are of no avail. Whenever you get ready to do something, do it, 
and don’t make any threats beforehand. There are in the city today 
between forty and fifty thousand men locked out because they re- 
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fuse to obey the supreme will or dictation of a small number of 
men. The families of twenty-five or thirty thousand men are starv- 
ing because their husbands and fathers are not men enough to with- 
stand and resist the dictation of a few thieves on a grand scale^ to 
put it out of the power of the few men to say whether they should 
work or not. You place your lives, your happine.ss, ev^er^^thing, out 
of the arbitrary powder of a few rascals who have been raised in 
idleness and luxury upon the fruits of your labor. Will you stand 
that? (Cries of ^No.’) The press say we are Bohemians, Poles, 
Russians, Germans — that there are no Americans among us. That 
is a lie. Every honest American is with us; those who are not are 
unworthy of their traditions and their forefathers.” 

Spies spoke fifteen or twenty for the purpose of inciting any- 
minutes. What I have given body, but to speak out, to tell 
here would not represent more the facts as they exist, even 
than five or six minutes of ac- though it shall cost me my life 
tnal talking. Parsons stated before morning.” “It behooves 
first that the remedy for the you, as you love your wives and 
wrongs of the w^orkingmen was children, if you don’t want to 
in Socialism; otherwise they see them perish with hunger, 
would soon become Chinamen, killed or cut down like dogs on 
“It is time to raise a note of the street, Americans, in the in- 
waming. There is nothing in terest of your liberty and your 
the eight-hour movement to ex- independence, to arm, to arm 
cite the capitalh^ts. Do you yourselves. (Applause and cries 
know that the military are un- of 'We will do it, we are ready 
der arms and a Gatling gun is now.’) Yon are not.” Besides 
ready to mow you down? Is what I have stated above he 
this Germany, Russia or Spain? spoke for a long while about the 
(A voice: 'It looks like it.’) fact th.at out of every dollar the 
Whenever you make a demand \vorkingman got fifteen cents, 
for eight hours’ pay, an increase and the capitalists — the eraploy- 
of pay, the militia and the dep- ers^ — got eighty-five cents. He 
uty sheriffs and the Pinkerton said, “To arms, to arms,” in his 
men are called out, and you are ordinary way of talking. The 
shot and clubbed and murdered first that I have written out of 
in the streets. I am not here Pielden’s speech is; 

“There are premonitions of danger — all know it. The press 
say the Anarchists will sneak away; we are not going to. If we 
continue to be robbed it will not be long before we will be mur- 
dered. There is no security for the working classes under the 
present social system. A few individuals control the means of 
living and hold the workingmen in a vise. Everybody does not 
know that. Those who know it are tired of it, and know the others 
will get tired of it, too. They are determined to end it and will 
end it, and there is no power in the land that will prevent them. 
Congressman Foran says the laborer can get nothing from legisla- 
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tion. He also said that the laborers can get some relief from their 
present condition when the rich man knew it was unsafe for him 
to live in a community where there are dissatisfied workingmen, 
for they would solve the labor problem. I don^t know whether 
you are Democrats or Republicans^ but whichever you are, you 
worship at the shrine of heaven. John Brown, Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry and Hopkins said to the people, ‘The law 
is your enemy. ^ We are rebels against it. The law is only 
framed for thase that are your enslavers. (A voice: ‘That is 
true.O Men in their blind rage attacked McCormick^s factor^' 
and were shot down by the law in cold blood, in the city of Chi- 
cago, in the protection of property. Those men were going to do 
some damage to a certain person’s interest who was a large prop- 
erty owner; therefore the law came to his defense; and when Mc- 
Cormick understood to do some injury to the interest of those who 
had no property, the law also came to his defense and not to the 
workingman’s defense, when he, McCormick, attacked him and 
his living. (Cries of ‘No.’) There is the difference. The law 
makes no distinctions. A million men hold all the property in 
this country. The law has no use for the other fifty-four millions. 
(A voice: ‘Right enough.’) You have nothing more to do with 
the law except to lay hands on it and throttle it until it makes its 
last kick. Tt turns your brothers out on the wayside, and has de- 
graded them until they have lost the last vestige of humanity, and 
they are mere things and animals. Keep your eye upon it, throttlo 
it, kill it, stab it, do everything you can to wound it — to impede its 
progress. Rememlx^r, before trusting them to do anything for 
yourself, prepare to do it yourself. Don’t turn over your business 
to anybody else. No man deserves anything unless he is man 
enough to make an effort to lift himself from oppression.” 


Then there was an interrup- 
tion on account of a storm. 
Everybody started. Parsons 
suggested they adjourn to 


Zepf’s Hall. Fielden said no, 
the people were trying to get in- 
formation, and he would go on. 
And he went on: 


“Is it not a fact that we have no choice as to our existence, for 
we can’t dictate what our labor is worth? He that has to ob^ the 
will of another is a slave. Can we do anything except by the 
strong arm of resistance? The Socialists are not going to declare 
war, but I tell you war has been declared upon us; and I ask yon 
to get hold of anything that will help to resist the onslaught of the 
enemy and the usurper. The skirmish lines have met. People 
have been shot. Men, women and children have not been spared 
by the capitalists and minions of private capital. It has no mercy 
--so ought you. You are called upon to defend yourselves, your 
lives, your future. A/V^hat matters it whether you kill yourselves 
with work to get a little relief, or die on the battlefield resisting 
the enemy? What is the difference? Any animal, however loath- 
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some^ will resist when stepped upon. Are men less than snails or 
worms? I have some resistance in me; I know that you have, too. 
You have been robbed, and you will be starved into a worse con- 
dition.” 


That is all I have. Some one 
alongside asked if the police 
were coming. Was facing north- 
east, looked down the street, saw 
a file of police about the middle 
of Randolph streotL Put my 
paper in my pocket and ran 
right over to northwest comer 
of Randolph and Deaplainas ; 
w^hen I readied the sidewalk, the 
front rank of the police got to 
the southwest corner of Ran- 
dolph and Desplaines; stood 
there until some of the police 
marched by, and the first thing 
T knevr, heard an explosion; 
then a volley of twenty or thir- 
ty shots; thought it time to 
leave, so skinned down Randolph 
street. While running heard a 
great lot of shots, and somebody 
tumbled right in front of me, 
but I didn^t stof) to see whether 
he was hurt; didn’t see who shot 
first. As to the temper of the 
crowd, it was just an ordinary 
meeting. 

Cross-examined. It wa.s peace- 
able and quiet for an out-door 
meeting; didn’t see any turbu- 
lence ; thought the speeches made 
that night were a little milder 
than I had heard tliem make 
for years; all set speeches, about 
the same thing; didn’t hear any 
of them say or advise they were 
going to use force that night. 
My instructions from the Tri- 
bune office were to take only the 
most incendiary part of the 
speeches. When Parsons spoke 
about the Cincinnati meeting he 
said he had been at Cincinnati 
and seen the procession; heard 
the announcement to the crowd 


to disperse, distinctly; did not 
hear Mr. Pielden say: “There 
come the bloodhounds now; you 
do your duty and I’ll do mine;” 
I heard nothing of that import. 

M. M. Thompson. Am em- 
ployed in the dry-goods business 
of Marshall Field & Co.; w^us at 
Haymarket Square on evening 
of May 4tli; somebody handed 
me a circular headed “Revenge,” 
and signed “Your Brothers;” 
asked for Parsons ; T*arso-ns 
didn’t respond ; he Uien got down, 
and Schw'^ab and Spieis walked 
into that alley at Crane Brf)s.’ 
near the wagon ; the first word 1 
heard between Schwab and 
Spies was “pistols;” the next 
word was ^‘police;’’ T walked 
just a little nearer tlie alh'y, and 
just then Spies said: “Do you 
think one is enough, or hadn’t 
we better go and get more?” 
They then walked into the crowd 
and in a few minutes came 
back; Schwab said: “Now, if 
they come, we will give it to 
them;” Spies replicul lie thought 
they were afraid to bother willi 
them; they came on, and before 
they got up near the wagon they 
met a third party; this here (in- 
dicating picture of Scbnauheli, 
identified) is, T think, the third 
man*; think his heard was a lit- 
tle longer than in this picture; 
saw the third man on the wagon 
afterwards; whatever it was that 
Spies gave him, he stuck it in 
his pocket on the right-hand 
side; Spies then got on the 
wagon and spoke to the crowd; 
stayed until Mr. Fielden com- 
menced to speak; then T left. 
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Cross-examined. Had never 
seen any of the defendants be- 
fore that night; the conversa- 
tion between Spies and Schwab 
was in English ; don’t under- 
stand German ; didn’t hear any 
words between “police” and 
“pistols;” when I drew up with- 
in a foot of the alley, I heard: 

you think one enough, or 
had we better go for more?” I 
only knew Mr. Spies’ voice from 
what I heard him ask on the 
wagon; Spies was the one who 
used the words “pistols” and 
“police.” 

August Huen. Am a printer 
in the employ of Wehrer & 
Hein, set up the German part 
of the circular headed “Atten- 
tion, Workingmen !” The last 
line read, “Workingmen, arm 
yourselves and appear in full 
force;” Mr. Fischer wrote it. 

Hugh Hume. Am reporter 
for the Inter-Ocean; saw Mr. 
Fielden and other defendants in 
the cells at the Central Station, 
about midnight, between the 5th 
and 6th of May; Spies said he 
had been at the Haymarket 
meeting; he had gone up there 
to refute the statements of the 
capitalistic press in regard to 
what he had said at. McCor- 
mick’s; up at McCormick’s he 
had been talking to a lot of peo- 
ple whom he could not influence 
— all good Catholics; during his 
speech on the Haymarket, some 
people had shown a disposition 
to hang McCormick ; he had told 
them not to make any threats of 
that kind; he had said, “When 
you want to do a thing of that 
kind, don’t talk so much about 
it, but go out and do it;” he 
then said to me that the people 
had readied a condition where 


they were willing to do any vio- 
lence, and he had advocated vio- 
lence of that kind; it was neces- 
sary to bring about the revolu- 
tion that the Socialists wanted; 
he said he had advocated the 
use of dynamite; I asked him 
if he was in favor of killing 
police officers with dynamite; he 
said the police represented the 
capitalists and were enemies of 
theirs, and when you have an 
enemy he has got to be removed; 
Spies said he didn’t know any- 
thing about the bomb being ex- 
ploded until afterwards; he had 
heard a noise that resembled the 
sound of a cannon, and thought 
the police were firing over the 
heads of the people to frighten 
them; he said he considered all 
laws as things you could get 
along Trtthout; they were inimi- 
cal to the best interests of the 
people and of the social growth; 
he did not think that dynamite 
was in his office when he left it, 
and had an idea that the police 
put that dynamite there to get 
a case on him; Mr. Fielden was 
suffering somewhat from his 
wound; when I asked him how 
the Haymarket affair accorded 
with his ideas of Socialism, he 
said, “You are on dangerous 
ground now; there is an argu- 
ment, though, that we have, that 
is to the effect that if you can- 
not do a thing peaceably, it has 
got to be done by force;” Field- 
en said, as to the number of 
Socialists in Chicago, that there 
were a number of groups here, 
containing 250 men; those were 
recognized Socialists, but they 
had people from all over the 
city, from nearly every whole- 
sale house ; but those people are 
afraid to come out yet, only 
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awaiting an opportunity ; he 
spoke about the decision of the 
Supreme Court prohibiting mil- 
itary companies from marching 
around with arms; he was in- 
clined to think that the decision 
was not right; T had a short in- 
terview with Schwab; all he had 
to say was that Socialism was 
right, even with the blood shed 
at the Haymarket. 

Harry L. Gilmer. Am a paint- 
er; was at the Haymarket meet- 
ing; Fielden was speaking when 
I came there; I stepped back 
into the alley between Crane 
Bras’, building and the building 
immediately south of il ; some- 
body in front of me on tlie edge 
of the sidewalk said, “Here 
comes the police.” There was a 
sort of rush to see the police 
come up. There was a man 
came from the wagon down to 
the parties that were standing 
on the south side of the alley; 
he lit a match and touched it 
off, something or another that 
another man held — the fase 
commenced to fizzle, and the 
other man gave a couple of steps 
forward, and tossed it over into 
the street; the man that lit the 
match on this side of him, and 
two or three of them stood to- 
gether, and he turned around 
with it in his hand, took two 
or three steps that way, and 
tossed it that way, over into the 
street; knew the man by sight 
who threw that fizzing thing in- 
to the street ; have seen him sev- 
eral times at meetings at one 
place and another in the city; 
do not know his name ; was 
about five feet ten inches high, 
somewhat full-chested, and had 
a light sandy beard, not very 
long; his eyes set somewhat back 


in his head; this here (indicat- 
ing photograph of Schnaubelt) 
is the man that threw the bomb 
out of the alley ; this here 
(pointing to Spies) is the man 
who came from the wagon and 
lit the fuse; that man over there 
(Fischer) w^as one of the i)ar- 
ties; after the bomb was thrown 
these parties immediately left 
through the alley; the firing 
commenced immediately after- 
wards, and my attention was at- 
tracted by the firing, and I paid 
more attention to that than any- 
thing else. 

Cross-examined. Formerly re- 
sided in Des Moines, Iowa, Fort 
Dodge, Towa, Kansas City, Mo., 
and in Chicago; first told a man 
by the name of Allen, another 
party whom I don’t know, and 
a reporter of the Times, that T 
.saw the match lighted, and saw 
the man who threw the bomb; 
when I stepped into the alley 
that group of men was right 
across the alley on the south side, 
the lamp was burning on the 
corner and it shone riglit down; 
could see the persons in that 
party distinctly, could sc‘e tlieir 
countenances, they could see my- 
self; could hear them talk, they 
spoke German; didn’t under- 
stand them ; Mr. Spies is the 
man that came down in the al- 
ley and lighted the bomb; he 
was talking with somebody, 
w'ould be inclined to think it 
was this gentlemen (Schwab); 
have very little doubt bat Fis- 
cher is the man I saw in the 
group; think I saw Mr. Parsons 
there that night talking to some 
ladies; on the street-car on my 
way home I didn’t talk with 
anybody about the occurrence ; 
heard people speak about the 
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Haymarket affair in the restau- 
rant, on Madison street, where 
1 took my breakfast; did not 
say to them anything about my 
seeing the match lighted and 
the bomb thrown; the first time 
I told Mr. Grinnell of my exper- 
ience at the Haymarket was 
when I made my second visit to 
the Central Station, on Sunday 
after the Haymarket meeting; I 
only told Mr. Grinnell that I 
could identify the person that 
Ihrew the bomb, if I saw him; 
told him at that time that I saw 
one man strike a match and light 
the fuse, and another man throw 
the bomb; Mr. Fischer was 
brought in ; identified him as be- 
ing one of the men who com- 
posed the group in the alley. 

Martin Quinn, (recalled.) 
Found at EngePs house, a ma- 
chine for making bombs; Engel 
said it had been left there by 
some man about four or five 
months previous to that time; 
Mrs. Engel gave a description 
of the man who left the ma- 
chine as a man with long black 
whiskers and pretty tall; there 
had been a meeting at Turner 
Hall, where this man had made 
a speech about the manufacture 
of bombs, and the next thing 
was, this machine was brought 
over, and Engel had said to him 
he wouldn't allow him to make 
any bombs in his basement; so 
the man went away; Engel 
didn't know where he was. 

John Bonfield (recalled.) 
Was at the Central Station when 
OfTicer Quinn brought Engel 
and the machine there; it is a 
blast furnace in miniature — a 
iiome-made one. 

Louis Mahlendorf, Am a tin- 
ner by trade; made this machine 


for Engel over a year ago; I cut 
off the iron and formed it up; 
another gentleman, a kind of 
heavy-set man with long beafd, 
was with him when he ordered 
it; Mr. Engel took it away with 
him. 

Hermann Schuettler. Am a 
detective ; arrested Lingg and 
searched the room on Sedgwick 
street, found a round lead bomb 
in a stocking; in another stock- 
ing I found a large navy revol- 
ver; both revolver and bomb 
were loaded; we found a ladle 
and some tools, a cold chisel and 
other articles; on the way to the 
Chicago Avenue Station I asked 
Lingg wdiy he wanted to kill me ; 
he said : “Personally, T have 
nothing against you, but if I had 
killed you and your partner T 
would have been satisfied; I 
would have killed myself if I 
had got away with you and your 
partner." 

Jacob Loe^wenstein, Am a 
detective, assisted Schuettler in 
arresting Lingg; after we had 
vanquished him Lingg said sev- 
eral times: “Shoot me right 
here, before I will go with you. 
Kill me!" 

John B. Murphy, Am a physi- 
cian, was called to the Des- 
plaines Street Station after the 
Haymarket explosion, dressed 
Barrett, who was crying with 
severe pain ; he had a large 
wound in his side, much larger 
than could be made by an ordi- 
nary pistol bullet. 

^ E, G. Epler, Am a physi- 
cian, dressed a wound of Field- 
en betvreen eleven and twelve at 
night. May 4th; the wound was 
on the left side of the left knee 
joint, the bullet having passed 
in underneath the skin and 
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passed out again five inches 
from the point of entry; he said 
he was crawling on the pave- 
ment trj’ing to get away from 
the crowd when lie received the 
injurj’^, and the bullet glanced off 
from the pavement and struck 
him in that position. 

Michael Hoffman. Am a de- 
tective; these two bombs I found 
at the corner of Clyde and Cly- 
boum avenue, near Ogden’s 
Grove, under the sidewalk; got 
two coils of fuse, a can of dyna- 
mite and a box of caps at the 
same time; I found these two 
pieces of gas-pipe at 509 North 
Halsted street, under the house 
of John Thielen, who was ar- 
rested, with two cigar-boxes full 
of dynamite and two boxes of 
cartridges, one rifle, one revol- 
ver. 

Michael J, SchaacJc, Am 
police captain of the Fifth Pre- 
cinct, at East Chicago Avenue 
Station ; have been connected 
wuth the force for eighteen 
years; have been ca|)tain one 
year; Engel and Lingg were ar- 
rested and confined in my sta- 
tion ; Lingg told me he had lived 
at 442 Sedgwick street; he had 
been out of work for about four 
weeks; asked him whether he 
was at the meeting held in the 
basement of 54 Wc>st Lake street 
on Monday night, and he said, 
‘^Yes.” On night of May 4th, he 
said, he was at home — not all 
the evening; he said he had 
made some bombs to use them 
himself; said he had reason for 
being down on the police; they 
had clubbed him out at McCor- 
mick’s ; said he was down on 
capitalists, and found fault with 
the police for taking the part 
of the capitalists; if the capital- 


ists turned out the militia and 
the police force with their Gat- 
ling guns, they couldn’t do any- 
thing with revolvers, and there- 
fore they had adopted these 
bombs and dynamite; he said he 
had learned to make bombs in 
scientific books of warfare pub- 
lished b 3 ' Most, of New York; 
he had got his dynamite on 
Lake street, somewliere near 
Dearborn, and had bought some 
fuse and caps, and told me what 
he paid for it; he had not used 
up all his dynamite; he said he 
had made bombs of gas-jupc, 
and also of metal and lead 
mixed; he found the gas-pipe oji 
the street sometimes; the lead he 
got about the same wa^’; he said 
the boml)s they found in his 
fdace wore all lie made; we put 
Mrs. 8eliger face to face wilh 
him, and she accused him that 
he had commenced making 
bombs a few weeks after he 
came to their house; he looked 
at the w^oman, but didn’t say 
anything; John Thielen, who 
wsifi arrested at the time, faced 
Iijm too; Lingg admitted he had 
given to Tliielon the two eigar- 
boxes full of dynami((* and the 
two bombs wliich Oflicer HolT- 
man broiiglit to me; at the same 
time Lingg looked right square 
at Thielen and shook his head 
for him to keep still; Thielen 
said to him, “Never mind, you 
might a.s well tell it; they know 
it all, anyhow.” In Lingg’s trunk 
T discovered a false bottom, and 
in there T found two long cart- 
ridges of dynamite, and some 
fuse four inches long, with caps 
on, and a big coil of fuse; asked 
Lingg if that was the dynamite 
he used in his bombs, and he 
said yes; told me he had been 
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in this country since last July 
or August ; he had been a Social- 
ist in Enrope. Engel said he 
had been for a little while at 
the 54 West Lake Street meet- 
ing but made no speech there; 
several days afterwards I asked 
him why he didn^t stop that non- 
sense, and he said: “I promised 
my wife so many times that I 
would stop this business, but I 
can’t stop it; what is in me has 
got to come out; I can’t help 
it that I am so gifted with elo- 
quence; it is a curse; it has 
been a curse to a good many 
other men; a good many men 
have suffered already for the 
same cause, and I am willing to 
suffer and will stand it like a 
man ;” he mentioned Louise 
Michel as having taken a lead- 
ing part in the Anarchist busi- 
ness; Engel said on the evening 
of May 4th he was at home ly- 
ing on the lounge. 

Frederick Brew, Saw some 
cans undemeatli the sidewalk at 
my home, No. 351 North Paulina 
street, about three miles from 
the Haymarket, and turned them 
over to Mr. Schaack. 

Michael Whalen. Am a de- 
tective; saw the cans referred to 
by the preceding witness in the 
yard at No. 351 North Paulina 
street, there were four of those 
cans, one of which they emptied. 

Daniel Coughlin. Am a police 
officer; experimented with one 
of the cans found at North Paul- 
ina street, with a fulminating 
cap and fuse about eight inches 
long; after igniting the fuse an 
explosion was caused which 
shattered the can, throwing the 
contents, some kind of vitriol, 
four or five feet around. 


Charles E. Prouty. Am mana- 
ger of a gun-store at 53 State 
street; Mr. and Mrs. Engel came 
to the store the previous fall; 
they made inquiries in regard to 
some large revolvers; found one 
there that seemed to be satis- 
factory, and wanted to know at 
what price they could get a 
quantity of them, perhaps one 
or two hundred, and wanted to 
buy that one and pay for it and 
present it at some meeting of 
some society; a week or two af- 
ter they returned, said the pis- 
tol was satl'^factory, and wanted 
a lot; I wrote East, and found 
the lot had been disposed of; 
they were disappointed, but said 
they had found something else 
for a little less money that 
would answer the purpose, and 
with that they left our store; 
Mrs. Engel comes frequently to 
our store; she has a little store 
on the West Side, and buys fish- 
ing-tackle and other things in 
our line; sold cartridges to them 
in a small way, as she might 
want them in her store; when T 
spoke of guns I meant large re- 
volvers, something about seven- 
inch barrel — I think 44 or 45- 
caliber, at $5.50 apiece; when I 
stated tlie price was very cheap 
they replied they didn’t care to 
make profit on them, it was for 
a society. 

William J. Beynolds. Am in 
the employ of D. H. Lamberson 
& Co., gun business; about 
Febniary of this year Mr. Par- 
sons came to our store; said he 
wanted to buy a quantity of re- 
volvers; I agreed to write and 
get a quotation of the revolver; 
he came in again, and I quoted 
him a price upon it; he did not 
purchase any revolvers, and was 
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in once or twice after that; he 
seemed undecided. 

Thomas McNamara. Am a 
police officer ; found thirty 
loaded and one empty gas-pipe 
bombs under the sidewalk on 
Bloomingdale Road and Robey 
street; the loaded bombs were 
fixed with caps and fuse; they 
were in an oil-cloth ; this is 
about four blocks from Wicker 
Park. 

Pro/. Walter S. Haines. Am 
professor of chemistry in Rush 
Medical College; liave examined 
several pieces of metal at the re- 
quest of Ihe Statens Attorney; 
Lingg bombs Nos. 1, 3 and 4 
were found to consist chiefly of 
lead, with a small percentage of 
tin and traces of antimony, iron 
and zinc; Lingg bomb No. 2 con- 
tained more tin, con.sequently 
less lead; also a little more anti- 
mony and a little more zinc; the 
Murphy bomb was composed of 
a small proportion of tin, chief- 
ly lead and traces of antimony, 
iron and zinc; the amount of tin 
was in round numbers l.G per 
cent.; the Began bomb con- 
tained in round numbers 1.6 or 
1,7 per cent.; the remainder wa.s 
lead, with traces of antimony, 
iron and zinc; the Spies bomb 
consisted chiefly of lead with a 
small quantity of tin, about 1.1 
per cent., in round numbers, 
with traces of antimony, iron 
and zinc; the different pieces of 
the same bomb differed slightly 
in the proportions of the metals 
present; the Began bomb con- 
tained slightly more tin than 
what I call the Murphy bomb; 
there is no commercial substance 
with which I am acquainted that 
has such a composition as these 
bombs; commercial lead fre- 


quently contains traces of other 
substances, but, as far as I know 
never tin; Lingg bomb No. 2 
had a minute trace of copper. 

Prof. Mark Delafontaine. Am 
teacher of chemistry in the High 
School in this city; have been a 
chemist for over thirty years; 
made an examination of the 
substances described by Prof. 
Haines, compared nwiilts with 
him, and they agreed as closely 
as they can; found the piece of 
candlestick to be a mixture of 
antimony, tin, lead, zinc and a 
trace of copper; made experi- 
ments with old lead pipes upon 
which there was solder; took a 
piece of old lead pipe that had 
been very much mended, had 
much solder put on; I melted it, 
analyzed it, and the amount of 
tin contained in the mixture w'as 
about seven -tenths of one per 
cent; don^t know of any one 
commercial product of which the 
pieces of bomb that T examined 
could be composed; never found 
a sample of lead containing the 
least traces of tin. 

Theodore J. Bluthardt. Am 
County Physician; I made a 
post-mortem examination upon 
the body of Mathias J. Began, 
on the 5th day of May last; 
found a deep cut upon his fore- 
head, another cut over the right 
eye and another deep cut, about 
two inches in length, on the left 
side; I found a large wound, ap- 
parently a gun-shot wound — a 
hole in the middle of the left 
thigh; found seven explosive 
marks on his right leg and two 
on the left leg; the large hole 
in the middle of the left thigh 
was the mortal wound caused by 
an explosive, a piece of lead 
that had penetrated the skin, 
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destroyed the inside muscles and 
lacerated the femoral artery, 
which caused bleeding to death; 
he had a wound on the dorrum 
of the left foot, also caused by a 
piece of lead, which forced its 
way through the bones of the 
ankle joint; the external ap- 
pearance of that wound on that 
left thigh was that of a rifle 


ball; Mathias J. Degan died of 
hemorrhage of the femoral ar- 
tery, caused by this wound I de- 
scribed, Made post-mortems al 
so on the bodies of John Bar- 
rett, George F. Muller, Tim 
Flavin, Michael Sheehan and 
Thomas Redden, policemen who 
were killed at the same time. 


Mr/ Orinnell introduced in evidence and read to the jury 
the following extracts — editorials and other article&— from 
the newspapers Arheiter Zeitimg, and Alarm: 


Arbeiter ZeITIiNO 

February 23, 1885. The already approaching revolution prom- 
ises to be much grander and more terrible than that at the close 
of the last century, which only broke out in one countty. The 
common revolution will be general, for it makes itself felt o^^ery- 
where and generally; it will demand more sacrifices, for the num- 
ber of those over whom we have to sit in judgment is now much 
greater than that of the last century. 

March 2, 1885. Our censure is not directed only against the 
workingmen of Philadelphia; it strikes especially and in much 
higher degree those dirty souls who carry on as a business the 
quieting of the working class under idle promises of reforiTJ in the 
neiir future. , . . That thing could not have happened in 

Chicago without placing for exhibition on the telegraph wires and 
cornices of houses a dozen cadavers of policemen, in pieces, for 
each broken skull of a Avorkman. And this is due solely and purelj’ 
to the revolutionary propaganda carried on here. . . . (We 

w’onder) whether the workingmen of Chicago will take a lasson from 
this occurrence, and will at last supply themseh^es with weapons, 
dynamite, and prussic acid as far as that has not been done yet. 

March 11, 1885. The cominiinily will soon have to decide whether 
to be or not to be: either the police must be, and then the com- 
munity cannot be; or the community must be, and then the police 
cannot be; one only of tlie two is possible. 

March 16, 1885. In all revolutionary action three different epochs 
of time are to be distinguished; first, the portion of preparation 
for an action, then the moment of the action itself, and finally 
that portion of time which follov^s the deed. All these portions of 
time are to be considered one after another. 

In the first place, a revolutionary action should succeed. Then as 
httle as possible ought to be sacrificed ; that is, in other words, the 
danger of discovery ought to be weakened as much as possible, 
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and, if it can be, should be reduced to naught; this calls for one 
of the most important tactical principles, which briefly might be 
formulated in the words “saving of the combatants.” All this con- 
strains us to further explain the measures of organization and tac- 
tics which must be taken into consideration in such an action. 

Mention was made of tlie danger of discovery. That is, in fact, 
j)resent in all three of the periods of conflict. ThLs danger is im- 
minent in the preparation of the action itself, and, finally, after the 
completion thereof. The question is now. How can it be met? 

If we view the different phases of the development of a deed, we 
have, first, the time of preparation. It is easily comprehensible 
for everybody that the danger of discovery is the greater, tlie more 
numerous the mass of people or the group is which contemplatas 
a deed, and vice versa. On the other hand, the tlireatening danger 
approaches the closer, the better the acting persons are known to 
the authorities of the place of action, and vice versa. Holding 
fast to this, the following results: In the commission of a deed, a 
comrade who does not live at the place of action — that is, a com- 
rade of some other place — ought, if possibility admits, to partici- 
pate in the action ; or, formulated differently, a revolutionary deed 
ought to be enacted where one is not known. 

A further conclusion which may be drawn from what was men- 
tioned is tills: Whoever is willing to execute a deed has, in the 
first place, to put the question to himself, whether he is able or 
not to carry out the action by him.self; if the former is the case, 
lot him absolutely initiate no one into tlie matter, and let Iiim act 
alone; but if tliat Ls not the case, then let him look, with tho 
greatest care, for just as many fellows as he must liave ab.solntely, 
not one more nor less; with tliese let him unite himself to a fight- 
ing group. 

The founding of special groups of action or for war is an abso- 
lute necessity. If it w^ere attempted to make use of an existing 
group to effect an aetion, discovery of the deed would follow upon 
its heels, if it should come to a revolutionary action at fill, which 
would be very doubtful. It is especially true in . America, where 
reaction has velvet paws, and where asinine confidentiality is from 
a certain direction directly wdtiiout hounds. In the preparation 
already endless debates w^ould develoy); the thing would be hung 
up upon the big bell; it would be at first a public secret; and then, 
after the thing was knowm to eveiybody, it would also reach tho 
long ears of the holy Hermandad (tlie sacred precinct of the watch- 
man over the public .safety), which, as is known to every man, 
woman, and child, hear the grass grow and the fleas cough. 

In the formation of a group of action the greatest care must be 
exercised. Men must be selected w^ho liave head and heart in tho 
right spot. Has the formation of a fighting group been effected? 
— has the intention been deveIor)ed? — does each one see perfectly 
clear in the manner of the execution? — then action must follow with 
the greatest possible swiftness, without delay, for now they move 
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within the scope of the greatest danger simply from the very adja* 
cent reason^ because the selected allies might yet commit treason 
without exposing themselves in so doing. 

In the action itself one must be personally at the place to select 
personally that point of the place of action and that part of the 
action which are the most important, and are coupled with the 
greatest danger, upon which depend chiefly the success or failure 
of the whole affair. 

Has the deed been completed? — ^then the group of action dissolves 
at once without further parley, according to an understanding 
which must be had beforehand, leave the place of action, and 
scatter to all directions. 

If this theory is acted upon, then the danger of the discovery is 
extremely small; yea, reduced to almost nothing; and from this 
point of view the author ventures to say thus and not otherwise 
must be acted if the advance is to be proper. 

It would be an easy matter to fiiniLsh the proof, by the different 
revolutionary acts in which the history of the immediate past is 
so rich, that the executors sinned against the one or the other of 
the aforementioned principles, and that in this fact lies the cause 
of the discovery and the loss to us of very important fellow cham- 
pions connected therewith; but we will be brief, and leave ih.at to 
the individual reflection of the reader. But one fact is established; 
that is this: That all the mentioned rules can be observed without 
great difliculties; further, that the blood of our best comrades can 
be spared thereby; finally, as a consequence of the last mentioned, 
that light actions can be increased materially, for the complete suc- 
cess of an action is the best impulse to a new deed and the things 
must always succeed when the rules of wisdom are followed. A 
further question which might jirobably be raised would be this: 
In case a special or conditional group must be formed for the pur- 
pose of action, what is the duty, in that case, of the public groups 
or the entire public organization, in the view of the aforesaid ac- 
tions? Well, the answer is very near at liand. In the first place, 
they have to serve as a covering, as a shield behind which one of the 
most effective weapons of revolution is bared ; then these permanent 
groups are to be the source from which the necessary pecuniary 
means are drawn and fellow combatants are recruited; finally, the 
accomplished deeds are to furnish the permanent groups the mate- 
rial for critical illustration. These discussions are to wake the spirit 
of rebellion, that imi)ortant lever of the advancing course of the 
development of our race, without which we would be forever nailed 
down to the state of development of a gorilla or an orang-outang. 
This right spirit is to be inflamed, the revolutionary instinct is 
to be roused, which still sleeps in the breast of man, aithough these 
monsters which, by an oversight of nature, were covered with human 
skin, are honestly endeavoring to cripple the truly noble and ele- 
vated form of man by the pressure of a thousand and again a 
thousand years, — to morally castrate the human race finally, the 
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means and form of conquest are to be found by untiring search and 
comparison, which enhance the strength of each proletarian a 
thousandfold and make him the giant Briareus, which alone is able 
to crush the ogres of capital. 

March 23, 1885. Yet one thing more. Although every day brings 
the news of collisions between armed murder-serfs of the bourgeoise 
with unarmed crowds of people (strikers and the like), we must 
ever and again read in the so-called workingmen’s papers; discus- 
sions of the question of arming ought to be avoided in the associa- 
tions of the proletarian. We characterize such pacifying efforts 
as criminal. 

Each workingman ought to have been tirmed long ago. We leave 
it an open question whether whole corporations are able to com- 
pletely fit themselves out in a military point of view, with all their 
numbers; but we say that each single one, if he has the necessaiy^ 
seriousness and the good will, can arm himself little by little very 
easily. Daggers and revolvers are easily to be gotten; hand gren- 
ades are cheaply to be produced; explosives, too, can be obtained; 
and finally, possibilities are also given to buy arms on installments. 
To give an impulse in that direction one should never tire of. For 
not only the revolutio'n proper, approaching with gigantic steps, 
commands to prepare for it, but also the wage contests of a day 
demand of us not to enter into it with empty hands. 

Let us understand the signs of the times; let us have a care for 
the present, that we will not be surprised by the future, unprepared. 

April 8, 1885. That is .something worth hearing: A number of 
strikers in Quincy yesterday fired upon llieir bosses, and not upon 
the scabs. This is recommended most emphatically for imitation. 

Maj’^ 5, 1885. When, anywhere, a .small party of workingmen 
dare to speak of rights and privileges, then the “order” draw to- 
gether all the murdering scoundrels of the whole city, and, if neces- 
.sary, from the whole country, to* put their sovereignty the more 
clearly before the sovereigns. In short, the whole power of the 
capital, that is, the entire government, is ever ready to su[)press 
the petty demonstrations of the workingmen by force of anns, one 
after another, now here, then there. This would be quite different 
if the workingmen of the entire country could only s<>e that their 
class i.s in this wise subjected, part by part, without condition and 
without repartee. The workingmen ought to take aim at every mem- 
ber of the militia, and do with him as one would do with some one 
of w^hom it is known that he is after taking one’s life. It might 
then sooner be difficult to obtain murdering tools. 

Workingmen, arm yourselves. Let the butchery of Lemont be 
a les.son to you. 

May 7, 1885. Before you lies this blissful Eden. The road to it 
lies over the smoking ruins of the old world. Your passport to it 
is that banner which calls to you in flaming letters the word “An- 
archy,” 
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June 19, 1885. It is scarcely necessary for us to say in conclu- 
sion that it would be an insane undertaking to meet the serfs of 
order with empty hands, and to allow one's self to be clubbed down 
and to be shot down without means of defense. Taking this into 
consideration, it appears clearly that it is more necessary than any- 
thing else to arm one's self as soon as possible. Therefore, work- 
ingmen, do arm yourselves with the most effectual means. The bet- 
ter yon do this the quicker the fight is fought, the sooner the victory 
is yours. Do not delay, for that would be your ruin. 

June 20, 1885. Enough is now said about the importance of 
being armed, and another question approaches us now which also 
must be discussed. We aife to go to work to supply ourselves as 
quickly as possible with these useful things. The price of them 
is too high than that one could buy them himself. The writer of 
these lines expresses his opinion, which does not intend to be too 
previous, to this effect; that special groups ought to form them- 
selves to this end, which are to accomplish these things incorporeal, 
and which collect and pay the money in small sums, optional with 
each one according to his means. Small contributions one can 
easily spare; one does not mind them, and he is in this way the 
sooner in fighting trim for the purposes. In explanation it must 
also be said that dynamite bears several names here in America; 
among others, it is known in trade also under the names of Hercules 
Powder and Giant Powder. 


But we will not tire the reader any longer, and go about to close 
this article. The fable reports to us that founders of great and diffi- 
cult works have been nursed by wild beasts, among others Romulus 
and Remus by a she-wolf; that is to be understood figuratively. It 
is not said that the founders of a great work must have something 
wolfish ill their individuality, for such a beginning is ever the pass- 
word in a fight, and in this it is meant for one to be a wild animal. 
Workingmen, fellows in misery, men of action: A creation greater, 
more important, higher, more elevated llian one has even been, it is 
for us to found, and establish the temple of tlie unveiled goddess 
of Liberty upon the whole face of the globe. But to this end you 
must be wolves, and as such ye need sharji teeth. Workingmen, arm 
yourselves. 


i^nl 29, 188a. In the procession which marched past the Board 
of Trade there marched a strong company of well-armed comrades 
of the various groups. Let ns remark here that, with perhaps few 
exceptions they were well armed, and that also the nitro-glyeerine 
pilk were not missing. They were prepared for a probable attack, 
and It it had come to a collision there wonld have been pieces The 
cordons of the police could have been quite excellently adapted for 
e^enments with explosives; about twenty detectives were loitering 

fet u disappeared 

MounfedsT^ teepmg back of our otherwise impertinent order- 
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October 5, 1885. The question which presents itself to the wage- 
worker is this: Will you look on quietly that they eject in such 
manner those who have shown themselves most willing to be sacri- 
ficed, and that they are driven from house and home and persecMited 
with the whip of hunger, — ^will you or w’fll you not ? and if they do 
not want that, there is no other w-ay than to become immediately 
soldiers of the revolutionary" army, and establish conspiring groups, 
and let the ruins fall on the home of snclu 

October 8, 1885. All organized workingmen in this country, no 
matter what views they might have otherwise, should be united on 
one point, — they should engage in a general prosecution of Pinker- 
ton’s secret police. No day should pass without a rei)orl being 
heard from one place or another of the finding of a carca.ss of one 
of Pinkerton’s. That this should be kei)t ui> until nobody w^ouhl 
consent to become the bloodhound of these assassins. 

At a meeting of the North Side Group at 58 riybourn avenue, tlie 
following resolutions were adopted: This assembly declares that 
the North Side Group, I. A. A. pledges itself to work Willi all means 
for the introduction of the eight-hour day, beginning on tlie 1st of 
May, 1886. At tlie same time the North Side Groni> cautions the 
workingmen not to meet the enemy unarmed on the 1st of May, etc. 

January 22, 1886. The eight -hour question is not, or at least 
should not be, the final end of the ))resent organization hut in com- 
parison to the present slate of things, — a progi’css not to be under- 
rated, But now let us consider the question in itself, — ITow is the 
eight-hour day to be brought about? Why, the thinking working- 
man must see for himself, under the present power of eapitiil in corn- 
pari-son to labor, it is imiiassible to enforce the eight-hour day in all 
branches of business otherwise than with armed force. With empty 
hand.s the workingmen will hardly be able to cope with the rejirc- 
sentatives of the club, in eiise, after the 1st of May of this year, 
there should be a general strike. ^ Then tlie bo.sses will sinqily em- 
ploy other men, so-ealled ‘‘scalxs.” ' Such will always be found. 

The whole movement, then, would be nothing but filling the 
places with new men; but if the workingmen are prepared to 
eventually stop the w^orking of the factories, to defend himself with 
the aid of dynamite and bombs against the militia, which of course 
will be employed. Then and only then can you expect a thorough 
success of the eight-hour movement. Therefore, workingmen, 1 call 
upon you, arm yourselves. 

November 27, 1885. Letter Box. — S. Steel and iron are not on 
hand, but tin tw"o or three inches in diameter. The price is cheap. 
It does not amount to fifty cents apiece. 

December, 1885, January, February and March, 1886. Exercise 
in Arms. — Workingmen who are willing to exercise in the handling 
of arms should call every Sunday forenoon, at half-past nine, at 
No. 58 Clyboum avenue, where they will receive instructions gratuit- 
ously. 

March 2, 15, 18 and 25, 1886. Revolutionary W^arfare has ar- 
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rived, and is to be had through the librarian at 107 Fifth avenue, at 
tlje price of ten cents. 

March 15, 1886. Letter Box. — Seven Lovers of Peace. A dyna- 
mite cartridge explodes not through mere concussion when thrown; 
a concussion primer is ne<^sary. 

January 6, 1886. A New Militia Law. — To return to the Lehr 
iind Wehr Verein, we have already said that after the adoption of 
tlie law, the shallow water would gradually dry up. That lasted 
until about the fall elections of 1879, when at once the socialistic 
vote shrunk to 4,000 votes (in the spring there were over 12,000) ; 
then the whole “movement” to which (we) look back with unaccount- 
able pride was stopped. What was done for the mass of the people 
has proved to be shallow and unclean. . . . Well, let us drop 

the subject. The lesson of 1877 has, meanwhile, been forgotten. 

Politically they could not do much with it, and in a business sense 
— well, after the failure of the movement, there was not much the 
matter. To be brief, it did not pay any more to be a socialist or 
an armed proletarian. The thing didn’t pay any more, and of the 
big pile there 3 *emained but a very little pile. But this little pile 
was a good one, and had lately achieved more than formerly the big 
pile. The army has since made a gigantic progress; where six 
years ago a thousand men had been armed with muskets, the ma- 
jority of which are even today on hand, we find today a power 
which can neither be fought by law nor by force. Where a military 
organization existed formerly, the strength of which was well known, 
there exists today an invisible network of fighting groups, the 
dimensions of which are beyond any calculation, and therefore this 
organization is a timely one. To the above law we are partially in- 
debted for that. 

Januaiy 23, 1886. Brief is the space of time until the eventful 
day. The working people feel that something must be done. The 
conditions force them to wake up from slumber. Already an im- 
mense mass is without means of subsistence. They are more and 
more meagre. Capital sucks the marrow out of the bones of the 
workingmen. 

But why do we complain? Why do we murmur? We have no 
right to. Do we not know that all the miser>% all the want, are the 
necessary consequences of the present state of society? As long as 
we admit that we are pariahs, that we are born to submit our necks 
as slaves under the whip of hunger, of extortioners; as long as we 
admit that, w^e have no right to complain. Therefore, associates in 
misery, for the pressure has finally become unbearable, do not let 
us treat peaceably with our deadly enemies on the 1st of May. We 
do not want to cheat ourselves for the hundredth time that we ivould 
get from them in a peaceable and harmonious way even the least 
for the betterment of our situation. We have so many examples 
and experiences that even the large and indifferent mass does not be- 
lieve any more that an agitation which tends to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the workingmen in a harmonious way would be of any 
purpose to those people, and I, for one, think they are right. 
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On the 1st of May, also, we will have an example of how har- 
moniously the capitalists will have our skulls crushed by their hire- 
lings, if, out of sheer love of harmony, we will stand by with our 
fists in our pockets. He who employs the best means of battle, and 
uses them, is the victor. Force is right (by Bismarck) ; and if once 
we have seen that, on account of our unanimity and the modern 
means of warfare, we have the power, then we wull also see we 
have the right; and that it is a great stupidity to work for that 
rabble of parasites instead of ourselves. 

Therefore, comrades, armed to the teeth, we want to demand our 
rights on the 1st of May; in the other case there are only blows of 
the club for you. 

February 17, 1886. . . . Tliat the conflict between capitalism 
and workingmen is taking constantly a sharper form is to be hailed. 
. . . Hundreds and thousands of reasons indicate that force will 
bring about the decisive results in tlic battle for liberty, and the 
more conscious the ina.sses are in that conflict of their irresistible 
power, the nearer will be the approaching spring tide of the peojde. 

March 2, 1886. The order-scoundrels beamed yesterday morning 
in their full glory. With the help of pickpockets, the natural allies 
of profes.sional cut-throats, who otherwise call themselves also de- 
tectives, they succeeded yesterday in taking seventy scabs to the 
factory, accompanied also by scoundrels of the secret service, to give 
a better appearance. This morning the number of scabs which went 
back to work was materially increased. 

At this opportunity it w'as once again seen for what purpose 
the police existed, — to protect the workingman if he works for star- 
vation wages and is an obedient serf, to club him down when he 
rebels against the capitalistic herd of robbers. P'’orce only gives 
way to force. Who wants to attack capitalism in earnest must 
overthrow the body-guards of it, the well-drilled and well-armed 
**men of order” and kill them, if he does not want to be murdered 
himself. But for this is needed an armed and systematically drilled 
organization. The time up to the 1st of May is sliort. Look out. 

March 19, 1886. The only aim of the workingmen should be the 
^Deration of mankind from the shackles of the existing damnable 
slavery. Here in America, where the workingman possesses yet the 
freedom of meeting, of speecli, and of the pres.s, mast should be 
done for the emancipation of suffering mankind. But the press 
gang and the teachers in the schools do all in their power to keep 
the people in the dark. Thus everything tends to degrade mankind 
more and more from day to day, and this effects a “beastening,” as 
is observable with Irishmen, and more apparent, even, with the 
Chinese. 

If we do not soon bestir ourselves for a bloody revolution, we 
cannot leave anything to our children but poverty and .slavery. 
Therefore prepare yourselves in all quietness for the revolution. 

April 20, 1886. As long as the people in the kitchen of life are 
satisfied with the smell of the roast, and feeds his empty stomach 
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with the idea of national greatness, national riches, national liberty 
of the polls, the glutton is always for liberty. Why not? It is use- 
less to others and he feels comfortable with it. Freedom of making 
contracts, most sacred constitutional right of mankind, why slioiildst 
thou not be welcome to gentlemanly gluttons? . . . It is true 

that hundreds have armed themselves. But thousands are still un- 
armed. Every trades-union should make it obligatory to every mem- 
ber to keep a good gun at home, and ammunition. The time is 
probably not very far where such neglect would be bitterly felt, and 
the governing class is prepared, and their demands and their im- 
portunities are backed by muskets and Gatling guns. Workingmen, 
follow this example. 

April 21, 1886. The love for law, on the part of the workingman, 
is not so well established if put to the test. But the hypocritical 
peace assurances in quiet times are in the way of prex>arations for 
serious conflict. When it comes to serious occasions it unfortunately 
happens that very often the workingmen break their heads on the 
walls of the law. The desire to ignore the law is there, but it re- 
mains a desire. Pos.sible action means to remain unorganized and 
to stand anything that the extortioner may see fit to do. 

He who submits to the present order of things has no right to 
complain about ea])italistic extortion, for order means sustaining 
that. And he who revolts against the institutions vouchsafed by tlie 
Constitution and the laws is a rebel, and has no right to comi)lain 
if he is met by soldiers. Every class defends itself as well as it 
can. A rebel who puts hims^df opposite the mouth of the cannons 
of his enemies with empty fists is a fool. 

April 28, 1886. What anarchists have predicted months ago, 
they have realized imw. In quiet times the siliackles of law were 
forged to apply them in temp(>stuous times. From dusty garrets 
they have fetched tlieir musty law books, and so, by a t)ractical ap- 
plication of American liberty, tried to build a wall against the 
stream of the laborers’ movement. 


Well, after you have erected protecting walls in the shape of 
laws we will have to break them. The theory of the homeopath— 
‘dike cures like — ” is api)licable here. The power of the associate 
manufacturers and their State must be met by labor associations. 
The police and soldie^ who fight for that power must be met by 
armed armies of workingmen; the logic of fads requires this; arms 
are more necessary in our times than anylhing else. Whoever has 
no money, sell his watch and chain, to buy firearms for the amount 
realized. Stones and sticks will not avail against the hired assassins 
ot the extortionists. It is time to arm yourselves. 

What a modest demand, tlie introduction of tlie eight-hour dav 
and yet a eo^ of madmen could not demean themselves worse than 
toe capitahstic extortioners. They continually threaten with their 
dmciphned police and their strong militia, and those axe not empty 

It IS a nice thing, this patience, and the laborer, alas, baa too mimh of 
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this article, but one must not iiululj^e in a too frivolous play with it. 
If you go further, his patience will cease; then it will be no longer a 
question of the eight-hour day, but a question of emancipation from 
wage slaver}\ 

April 29, 1886. If the legitimate means of the thieves and scoun- 
drels who practice extortion on their fellow men are exhausted, then 
they resort to force. A wage slave who is not utterly demoralized 
should always have a breechloader and ammunition in his house. 

April 30, 1886. What will the 1st of May bring? The working- 
men bold and determined. Tlie decisive day has arrived. The work- 
ingman, inspired by the justice of his caiuse, demands an alleviation 
of his lot, a lessening of his burden. The answer, as always, is: 
‘^Insolent rabble! Do you mean to dictate to us? That you will do 
to your sorrow\ Hunger will soon rid you of your desire for any 
notions of liberty. Police, executioners, and militia will give their 
aid.” Men of labor, so long as you acknowledge the gracious kicks 
of your oppressors w’ith words of gratitude, so long you are faithful 
dogs. Have your skulls been penetrated by a ray of lighi, or does 
hunger drive you to .shake off your sendle nature, you offend your 
extortioners. They are enraged, and will attempt, through hired 
murderers, to do away with you like mad dogs. 

May 1, 1886. Bravely forward. The conflict has begun. An 
army of wage laborers are idle. C'apitalism conceals its tiger claws 
behind the ramparts of order. Workmen, let your watchword be 
^‘No compromise.” Cowards to the rear. Men to the front. The 
die is cast. The l.st of May has come. For twenty years f,lie work- 
ing people have been begging extortioners to introduce the eight- 
hour system, but have been jnit off with promises. Two years ago 
they resolved that the eight-hour system should be introduced in 
the United States on the 1st day of May, 1886. The reasonableness 
of this demand was conceded on all hands. Everybody, apparently, 
was in favor of shortening the hours, but as the time approached a 
change became apparent. That which wa.s in theory modest and 
reasonable became insolent and unreiisonable. It became apparent 
at last that the eight-hour hymn had only been struck uj) to keep the 
labor dunces from socialism. 

That the laborers might energetically insist upon the eight-hour 
movement never occurred to the employers. And it is ))roposed 
again to put them off with promises. We are not afraid of the 
masses of iaborers, but of the pretended leaders. Workmen, insist 
upon the eight-hour movement. To all appearances it will not pass 
off smoothly. The extortioners are determined to bring their lab- 
orers back to servitude by starvation. It is a question whether 
the workmen will submit, or will impart to their would-be murderers 
an appreciation of modern views. We hope the latter. 

It is said that on the person of one of the arrested comrades in 
New York a list of membership has b^n found, and that all the 
comrades compromised had been arrested. Therefore, away with 
all rolls of membership, and minute books, where such are kept. 
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Clean your gruns^ complete your ammunition. The hired murderers 
of the capitalists — the police and militia — ^are ready to murder. No 
workingman should leave his house in these days with empty pockets. 

May 2, 1886. Letter Box. — ^Y. Come Monday night. 

Even where the workingmen are willing to accept a corresponding 
reduction of wages with the introduction of the eight-hour system, 
they were mostly refused. “No, ye dogs: you must work ten hours; 
that's the way we want it, we’re your bosses.” Something like this 
was the answer of the majority translated into intelligible language. 

In the face of this fact, it is pitiful and disgusting — ^but, more 
than that, it is treacherous — to warn the strikers against energetic 
uncompromising measures. 

Everything depends upon quick and immediate action. The tac- 
tics of the bosses are to gain time; the tactics of the strikers must 
be to grant them no time. By Monday or Tuesday the conflict must 
have reached its highest intensity, else the success will be doubtful. 
Within a week the fire, the enthusiasm, will be gone, and then the 
bosses will celebrate victories. 

May 3, 1886. A hot conflict. The determination of the radical 
elements brings the extortioners in numerous imstances to terms. 
The capitalistic press has good grounds for abusing the Reds. 
Without them no agitation. Numerous meetings. The general situa- 
tion at noon today "was encouraging. A considerable number of ex- 
tortioners had capitulated this morning, and further capitulations 
are looked for in tlic course of the day. The freight-handlers were 
marching in full force from depot to depot at noon today. It was 
rumored that “scabs” had been imported from Milwaukee. 

The railroad depots are occupied by special policemen, while the 
municipal minions of order, under the command of five lieutenants, 
have entrenclied themselves in the armory. The arch-rascals have 
made provisions for good victuals and drink. The laborers in the 
stoneyards have formed a union; . . . they went on a strike. 

The stonecutters and masons are compelled to join in the strike. A 
strike will probably take place in the lumber districts. The brewers 
plan a strike if their bos.ses do not fully accede to their demand to- 
day. In the furniture business strike and lock-out respectively still 
continue. . . , The cabinet-makers’ union will make no com- 

promise. The metal workers are confident of victory. The number 
of strikers today cannot be determined, but will probably amount to 
40,000. 

Courage, courage, is our cry. Don’t forget the words of Herways : 
“The host of the oppressors grows pale, when thou, weary of thy 
burden, in the corner puttest the plow; when thou sayest, “It is 
enough.” 

May 4, 1886. (Written by Spies) : 

Blood — ^Lead and Powder as a Cure for Dissatisfied Workmen! — 
About Six Laborers Mortally, and Pour Times That Number Slightly 
Wounded!— Thus Are the Eight-hour Men to be Intimidated!-^ 
This is Law and Order!— Brave Girls Parading the Cilyl— The Law 
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and Order Beast Frightens the Hungry Children Away With Clubs f 
— ^General News. — Six months ago, when the eight-hour movement, 
began, there were speakers and journals of the I. A. A. who pro- 
claimed and wrote: “Workmen, if you want to see the eight-hour 
system introduced, arm yourself. If you do not do this you will be 
sent home with bloody heads, and birds will sing May songs upon 
your graves.’’ “That is nonsense,” was the reply. If the workmen 
are organized they will gain the eight hours in their Sunday clothes. 
Well, what do you say now? Were we right or wrong? Would 
the occurrence of yesterday have been possible if our advice had been 
followed? 

Wage-workers, yesterday the police of this city murdered at the 
McCormick factory — so far as it can now be ascertained — four of 
your brothers, and wounded, more or less seriously, some twenty- 
five more. If brothers who defended themselves with stones (a few 
of them had little snappers in the shape of revolvers) had been pro- 
vided with good weapons and one single dynamite bomb, not one of 
the murderers would have escaped his well-merited fate. As it was, 
only four of them were disfigured. That is too bad. The massacre 
of yesterday took place in order to fill the forty thousand workmen 
of this city with fear and terror — took place in order to force back 
into the yoke of slavery the laborers who had become dissatisfied 
and mutinous. Will they succeed in this? Will they not find at 
last that they miscalculated? The near future will answer this (pies- 
tion. We will not anticipate the course of events wdth snrmisc»s. 

The employees in the lumber-yards on the South Side held a 
meeting yesterday aftc^rnoon at the Black Road, about one quarter 
mile north of McCormick’s factory for the purpose of adopting 
resolutions in regard to their demands, and to af>point a committee 
to wait upon a committee of lumber-yard owmers, and present the 
demands wliieh had been agreed upon. 

It was a gigantic ma.s.s that had gathered. Several members of the 
lumber-yard union made short addresses in English, Bohemian, Ger- 
man and Polish. Mr. Fehling attempted to speak, but wlien the 
crowd learned that he was a socialist, he wjis .stoned and compelled 
to leave the improvised .speaker’s stand on a freight car. Then 
after a few more addresseis were made, the pre.sident introduced Mr. 
August Spies, who had been invited as a .speaker. A Pole or Bo- 
hemian cried out, “That is a socialist!” and again there arose a 
storm of disapprobation, and a roaring noise, which proved suffi- 
ciently that these ignorant people had been incited against the 
socialists by their X)riests. But the .speaker did not lose his pre.sence 
of mind. He continued speaking, and very soon the utmost quiet 
prevailed. He told them that they must realize their strength over 
against a little handful of lumber-yard owners; that they must not 
recede from the demands once made by them; the issue lay in their 
hands; all they needed was resolution, and the “bosses” would be 
compelled to, and would, give in. 

At this moment some persons in the background cried out (either 
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in Polish or Bohemian), to MeCormick\s! Let us drive off the 
scabs!” About two hundred men left the crowd and ran towards 
McCormick's. 

The speaker did not know what was the matter, and continued his 
speech. When he had finished, he was api)ointed a member of a 
committee to notify the ^^bosses” that the strikers had no concessions 
to make. Then a Pole spoke. While he spoke, a patrol wagon 
rushed up towards McCormick's. The crowd began to break up. In 
about three minutes several s’hots were heard near McCormick's fac- 
tory, and these were followed by others. At the same time about 75 
well-fed, large and strong murderers, under the command of a fat 
police lieutenant, were marching toward the factory, and on their 
heels followed three patrol wagons besides, full of law-and-order 
beasts; 200 policemen were on the spot in less than ten or fifteen 
minutes, and tlie firing on fleeing workingmen and women resembled 
a promiscuous bush -hunt. The writer of this hastened to the factory 
as soon as the first shots were fired, and a comrade urged the as- 
sembly to hasten to the rescue of their brothers who were being mur- 
dered, but no one stirred. “What do you care for that?” was the 
stupid answer of poltroons brought up in cowardice. The writer 
fell in with a young Irishman who knew him. “What miserable 

sons of b are those,” he shouted to him, “who wnll not turn a 

hand while their brothers are being shot down in cold blood? We 
have dragged away two. I think they are dead. If you have any 
influence with the people, for Heaven's sake, run back and urge them 
to follow you.” The writer ran back. He implored the people to 
come along — thase who had revolvers in their pockets — but it was 
in vain. With an exasperating indifference they put their hands in 
their pockets and marched home, babbling as if the whole affair did 
not concern them in the least. The revolvers were still cracking, and 
fresh detachments of police, here and there bombarded with stones, 
were hastening to the battle ground. The battle was lost! 

It was in the neighborhood of half past three o'clock when the 
little crowd of between two and three hundred men reached McCor- 
mick's factory. Policeman West tried to hold them back with his 
revolver. A shower of stones for an answer put him to flight. He 
was so roughly handled that he was afterwards found about 100 
paces from the place, half dead, and groaning fearfully. The small 
crowd shouted: “Get out, you d— d scab, you miserable traitors,” 
and bombarded the factory windows with stones. Tlie little guard- 
house was demolished. The “scabs” were in mortal terror, when at 
this moment the Hinman street patrol wagon, summoned by tele- 
phone, came rattling along with thirteen murderers. When thev 
were about to make an immediate attack with their clubs, they were 
received with a shower of stones. “Back! Disperse!” cried the 
lieutenant, and the next minute there was a report. The gang had 
fired on the strikers. They pretend, subsequently, that they shot 
oyer their heads. But, be that as it may, a few of the strikers had 
little snappers of revolvers, and with these returned the fire. In 
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the meantime other detachments had arrived, and the whole band 
of murderers now opened fire on the little compan 5 ^ — 20,000, as esti- 
mated by the police organ, the Herald, while the w’hole assembly 
scarcely numbered 8,000! Such lies are told. With their weai)ons, 
mainly stones, the people fought with admirable bravery. They 
laid out half a dozen bluecoats, and their round bellies, developed to 
extreme fatness in idleness and luxury, tumbled about, groaning on 
the ground. Pour of the fellows are said to be very dangeroiLsly 
wounded; many others, alas! escaped with lighter injuries. (The 
gang, of course, conceals this, just as in *77 they carefully con- 
cealed the number of those who were made to bite the dust.) But it 
looked worse on the side of the defenseless workmen. Doz<mis wlio 
had received slight shot-wounds hastened away amid the bullets 
which were sent after them. The png, as always, fired upon the* 
fleeing, while women and men carried away the severely wounded. 
How many were really injured and how many were mortiilly wound- 
ed could not be determined with certainty, but w-e think we are not 
mistaken when we place the number of mortally wounded at about 
six, and tlioso slightly injured at two dozen. We know of four, one 
of whom was shot in the spleen, another in the forehead, another 
in the breast, and another in the thigh. A dying boy, Joseph Doe- 
dick, was brought home on an exf)ress wagon by two policemen. The 
people did not see tlie dying boy; they saw only the two murderers. 
‘^Lynch the rascals !^^ clamored the crowd. The fellows wanted to 
break and hide themseivc.s; but in vain. They had already thrown 
a rope around the neck of one of them, when a patrol wagon rattled 
into the midst of the crowed and prevented the praiseworthy deed. 
Joseph Hess, who had put the rope around his neck, was arrested. 

The scabs were afterwards conducted, under the protection of a 
strong escort, dowui Blue ].sland avenue. Women and children gave 
vent to their indignation in angry shouts; rotten eggs whizzed 
through the air. The men about took things coolly, and smoked 
their pipes as on Kirmess day. 

McCormick’s assistant, Superintendent C. J. Bemly, was also 
wounded, and, indeed, quite severely. 

The following strikers were arrasted: Tgnatz Erban, Frank Koh- 
ling, Jaseph Schuky, Thomas Klafski, John Patolski, Anton Sevies- 
ki, Albert Supitar, Hugh MeWhiffer, Anton Sternnek, Nick Wolna 
and Thomas O’Connell. 

The “pimp” McCormick, when asked what he thought of it, said : 
“August Spias made a speech to a few thousand anarchists. It oc- 
curred to one of these brilliant heads to frighten our men away. 
He put himself at the head of a crowd, which then made an attack 
upon our works. Our workmen fled, and in the meantime the police 
came and sent a lot of anarchists away with bleeding heads.” 

Last night thousands of copies of the following circular were dis- 
tributed in all parts of the city. (And then follows the Oermaq 
portion of the Avenge circular.) 
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The Alarm: 

October 18, 1884. One man, armed with a dynamite bomb, is 
equal to one regiment of militia, when it is used at the right time 
and place. Anarchists are of the opinion that the bayonet and 
Gatling gun will cut but sorry part in the social revolution. The 
whole method of warfare has been revolutionized by latter-day dis- 
coveries of science, and the American people will avail themselves 
of its advantages in the conflict of upstarts and contemptible brag- 
garts who expect to continue their rascality under the plea of pre- 
serving law and order. 

October 25, 1884. A weak opposition, or an opposition that is 
believed to be weak, will cause bloodshed, but an opposition that is 
known to be sufficiently strong for certain victory will command 
and obtain a bloodless surrender. This is why the communist and 
anarchists urges the people to study their school-books on chemistry 
and read the dictionaries and cyclopedias on the composition and 
construction of all kinds of explosives, and make themselves too 
strong to be opposed with deadly weapons. This alone can insure 
against bloodshed. Every person can get this knowledge inside of 
one week, and a majority now have one or more books containing 
all this information right in their own homes. And every man who 
is master of these explosives cannot be even approached by an army 
of men. Therefore, bloodshed being useless, and justice being de- 
fenseless, people will be forced to deal justly and generously with 
each other. 

November 1, 1884. How can all this be done? Simply by making 
ourselves masters of the use of dynamite, then declaring we will 
make no further claim to ownership in anything, and deny every 
other person's right to be the owner of anything, and administer in- 
stant death, by any and all means, to any and every person who at- 
tempts to continue to claim personal ownership in anything. This 
method, and this alone, can relieve the world of this infernal mon- 
ster called the “right of property.” 

Let us try and not strike too soon, when our numbers are too 
small, or before more of us understand the use and manufacture of 
the weapons. To avoid unnecessary bloodshed, confusion and dis- 
couragement, we must be prepared, know why we strike and for 
just what we strike, and then strike in unison and with all our 
might. Our war is not against men, but against systems; yet wo 
must prepare to kill men who will try to defeat our cause, or we 
will strive in vain. The rich are only worse than the poor because 
they have more power to wdeld this infernal “property right,” and 
because they have more power to reform, and take less interest in 
doing so. Therefore it is easy to see where the bloodiest blows 
must be dealt. 

We can expect but few or no converts among the rich, and it will 
be better for our cause if they do not wait for us to strike first. 
November 15, 1884. What, then, is the use of an anny? What 
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is to prevent its destruction in the same manner f Dynamite is the 
emancipator! In the hand of the enslaved it cries aloud: “Justice, 
or — annihilation.” But, best of all, the workingmen are not only 
learning its use; they are going to use it. They will use it, and 
effectu^ly, until personal ownership — property rights — are de- 
stroyed, and a free society and justice becomes the rule of action 
among men. There will then be no need for government, since there 
will be none to submit to be governed. Hail to the social revolution ! 
Hail to the deliverer — dynamite. 

November 29, 1884. The moment you pay a man for what he 
produces he will take that pay and then spend his energies in taking 
advantage of somebody with it. Down with pay, and dynamite the 
man who cLaims it; and hang him who will not let his energies pro- 
duce something. This is socialism. 

Upon this principle, and this only, can all humanity be raised up, 
and upon this principle alone can we stop all this quarreling, rob- 
bing, standing, and throat-cutting. There is no reason on earth why 
any living being should have less of the benefits and pleasures of this 

world than now possesses. The idea that the world can 

have no more tluin there are dollars to every representative is 
ridiculous nonsense. There isn^t money enough in the world to repre- 
sent the amount of fine combs and tooth-brushes that humanity 
ought to possess. Down with this infernal nonsense that we must 
measure everything by money. We have no just use for money, or 
for banks, or for brokers, or for insurers, or jailers, or tor any 
other hoodlum classes who are wickedly wasting the energy of their 
whole lives. Nothing but an uprising of the people and a bursting 
open of all stores and storehouses to the free access of the public, 
and a free application of dynamite to everyone who opposes, will 
relieve the world of tliis infernal nightmare of property and wages. 
Down with such wretclu'dness nonsense. No rascality or stupidity 
is sacred because it is old. Down with it! 

December fi, 1884. One dynamite bomb properly placed will de- 
stroy a regiment of soldiers, — a weapon easily made and carried 
with perfect safety in the pockets of oneVs clothing. The First 
Regiment may as well disband, for if it should e\cr level its guns 
upon the workingmen of Chicago, it can be totally annihilated. 

November 29, 1884. The black flag! The emblem of hunger, un- 
furled by the proletariats of Chicago. The red flag borne aloft by 
thousands of workingmen on Thanksgiving day. The poverty of 
the poor is created by the robberies of the rich. Speeches, resolu- 
tions and a grand demonstration of the unemployed, the tramps and 
the miserables of the city. Significant incidents. ... 

Mr. Parsons then called for the resolutions, which were then read 
as follows: “Whereas we have outlived the usefulness of the wage 
and property system, that is now, and must hereafter cramp, limit, 
and punish all increa.se of production and can no longer gratify the 
necessities, rights, and ambitions of man ; and Whereas the right of 
property requires four times more effort to adjust it between man 
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and man than is required to produce, manufacture, and distribute it; 
therefore, be it 

^^Resolved that the property rights should no longer be main- 
tained or respected. That the great army of useless workers, among 
which are the lawyers, insurers, brokers, canvassers, jailers, police, 
politicians, armies and navies, including all useless employees, whose 
sole business is to adjust property claims between man and man, 
should be deprived of this useless and corrupting employment, and 
be allowed to spend their energies producing, manufacturing and 
delivering the necessaries and luxuries of life. And this is impos- 
sible so long as man continues to pay or receive pay for production ; 
therefore, be it further Resolved that no man shall pay for any- 
thing, or receive pay for anything, or deprive himself of what he 
may desire that he finds out of use or vacant. 

‘'While none can eat more than they ought, under any system, or 
wear more than one suit of clothes at a time, or occupy more than 
one house at a time, yet as a free access to all will require more j)ro- 
duction; therefore, be it further Resolved that any person who will 
not spend a reasonable portion of energy in the production, manu- 
facture, or distribution of the necessaries, comforts and luxuries of 
life is the enemy of all mankind, and ought to be treated as such. 
He who will willfully or njaliciously waste is no better. As this 
system cannot be introduced against existing ignorance, selfishness 
and distrust without the force of arms and strong ex|)losives; there- 
fore be it Resolved that when all stores, storehouses, vacant tene- 
ments, and transporting property are thrown open and held open 
to the free access of the general public; the good of mankind and 
the saving of blood requires that all forcible opposition should be 
dealt with summarily, as fast as it may present itself, etc.” 

January 13, 1885. We are told that force is cruel. But this is 
only true when opposition is less cruel. If the opposition is a 
relentless power, that is starving, freezing, exposing, and depriv- 
ing tens of thousands, and the application of force would require 
less suffering while removing the old cause, then the force is 
humane. Seeing the amount of needless suffering. all about us, we 
say a vigorous use of dynamite is both humane and economical. 
It will, at the expense of loss suffering, prevent more. It is not 
humane to compel ten persons to starve to death when the execution 
of five persons would prevent it. 

It is upon this theory that we advocate the use of dynamite. It 
is clearly more humane to blow ten men into eternity than to 
make ten men starv’e to death. 

February 21, 1885. The deep-rooted, malignant evil which com- 
pels the wealth-producers to become the dependent hirelings of a 
few capitalistic czars cannot bo reached by means of the ballot. 
The ballot can be wielded by free men alone; but slaves can only 
revolt and rise in insurrection against their despoilers. Let us 
bear in mind the fact that here in America, as elsewhere the worker 
is held in economic bondage by the use of force; and the employ- 
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ment of force, therefore, becomes a necessity to liis economi<* eman- 
cipation! Poverty can’t vote! 

January 9, 1885. The Right to Bear Arras. The conspiracy of 
the ruling against the working class(‘s in 1877; the breaking up of 
the monster meeting on Market Square; tlie brutal assault ui>on 
a gathering of furniture workers in Vorwart’s Turner Hall; the 
murder of Tessmann; and the general cliibl)ing and sliooting down 
of peaceably-inclined wage-workers by the bloodhounds of “law and 
order, — greatly enraged the producers in this city, and also con- 
vinced them that they had to do soraetliing for their future pro- 
tection and defense. The result “was the organization of an armed 
proletarian corps, known as tlie Lehr und Wehr Verein. About 
one and one-half years later this ‘‘cori)s” had grown so immensely 
that it numbered over 1,000 well-equipT>ed and well-drilled men. 

Such an organiztion the '%ood citizens” of our ^‘good city” con- 
sidered a menace to the common weal, public safety, and good 
order, as one might ea.si]y imagine, and they concluded that “some- 
thing had to be done.” And very soon after something was done. 
The State Legislature passed a new militia law, under which it 
became a puni.'^liable offense for any body of men, other than those 
patented by the governor and chosen as the guardians of “j)eace,” 
to assemble with arms, drill, or parade the streets. This law was 
expressly aimed at the Lehr und Wehr Verein, who, as a matter 
of course, did not enjoy the sublime confidence and favor of “His 
Excellency.” . . . 

Whore there once w^as a military body of men publi(5ly organ- 
ized, whose strength could be easily ascertained, there exists an 
organization now whose vstrength cannot even he estimated; a net- 
work of destructive agencies of a modern military character that 
will defy any and all attempts of suppression. Wo doriT grumble. 
Make more “laws” if you like. 

February 21, 1885. Dynamite! of all the gf)od stuff, this i.s the 
stuff. Stuff several pounds of this siibiime stuff into an inch pipe, 
— gas or "water pipe, — plug up both ends, insert a caf> with a fuse 
attaclied, place this in the irnme<liate neighborliood of a lot of rich 
loafers wlio live by the sweat of other pt^ojde’s brows, and light the 
fuse. A mast cheerful and gratifying rt^ult will follow. In giv- 
ing dynamite to the down-trodden millions of the globe, science 
has done its ])est w’ork. The dear stuff can be carried around in the 
jiocket 'without danger, wliile it is a formidable weapon against 
any force of militia, police, or detectives that may want to stifle 
tlie cry for justice that goes forth from the pliiiulered slaves. It 
is something not very omamontal, hut exceedingly useful. It can 
be used against persons and things; it is better to u.se it against 
the former than against bricks and ma.sonr>'. It is a genuine boon 
for the disinherited, while it brings terror and fear to the robbers. 
It brings terror only to the guilty, and consequently the senator 
who introduced a bill in Congress to stop its manufacture and use 
must be guilty of something, lie fears the wrath of an outraged 
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people that has been duped and swindled by him and his like.^ The 
same must be the case with the ^'servant” of the people who intro> 
duced a like measure in the Senate of the Indiana Legislature. All 
the good this will do. Like everything else, the more you prohibit 
it, the more it will be done. D 3 mamite is like Banquo’s ghost; it 
keeps on fooling around somewhere or other, in spite of his Satanic 
majesty. A pound of this good stuff beats a bushel of ballots all 
hollow, and don’t you forget it. Our lawmakers might as well try 
to sit down on the crater of a volcano, or a bayonet, as to endeavor 
to stop the manufacture and use of dynamite. It takes more jus- 
tice and right than is contained in laws to quiet the spirit of un- 
rest. If workingmen would be truly free, they must learn to know 
why they are slaves. They must rise above petty prejudice and 
learn to think. From thought to action is not far, and when the 
worker has seen the chains, he need but look a little closer to find 
near at hand the sledge with which to shatter every link. The 
sledge is dynamite. 

March 7, 1885. Our Agitators. The agitation trips of Comrades 
Gorsuch, Fielden, and Griffin during the past two weeks, was pro- 
lific of good results. Twelve American Groups were organized in 
different cities, and those united with the international are working 
to bring into the ranks of the revolutionary army the proletariats of 
contiguous districts. The Working-people’s International Associa- 
tion now embraces eighty groups, scattered all over the United States, 
mainly in centres of industry, from which the propagandism radi- 
ates everywhere, the membership being many thousands. In Chica- 
go, with thousands of members, five newspapers with increasing 
circulations are published. The good work goes bravely on, and 
erertions should be redoubled. 

Agitation for the purpose of organization; organization for the 
purpase of rebellion against wage slavery, — ^is the duty of the hour. 

March 21, 1885. How to Make Dynamite. The next issue of the 
Alarm will begin the publication of a series of articles concerning 
revolutionary warfare, viz,: "The manufacture of dynamite made 
easy.” "Manufacturing bombs,” "How to use dynamite properly.” 
"Exercises in the use of dynamite by the military department of 
the United States and other countries.” Each of these articles 
will be complete and thorough on the subject considered by them. 
Agents can order copies of paper containing the above infoTOation 
in advance. 

April 18, 1885. The moment the abolition of a government is 
suggested, the mind pictures the uprising of a hundred little 
despotic governments on every hand, quarreling ^ among themselves 
and domineering over the unorganized people. This fact suggests 
the idea that the present governments must be destroyed, only in 
a manner that will prevent the organization or rise of any and 
all other governments, whether it be a government of three men 
or three hundred million. No government can exist without a head, 
and by assassinating the head just as fast as a government head 
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appears, the government can be destroyed; and by this same process 
all other governments can be kept out of existence. 

This is the policy of the Nihilist of Russia, and the moment it 
gets any popular support throughout civilization all governments 
will disappear forever. Those governments least offensive to the 
people should be destroyed last. All governments exist by the 
abridgment of human liberty, and the more government the less 
liberty. He alone is free who submits to no government. All gov- 
ernments are domineering powers, and any domineering power is 
a natural enemy to all mankind and ought to be treated as such. 

Assassination will remove the evil from the face of the earth. 

Man will always have and always need advisers, teachers, and 
leaders in all departments of life, but basses, jailers, and drivers 
are unnecessary. 

Man’s leader is his friend. His driver is his enemy. This dis- 
tinction should be understood, and the parties should be dealt with 
accordingly. Assassination properly applied is wise, just, humane, 
and brave. For Freedom, all things are just. 

June 27, 1885. Written by August Spies. Though everybody 
nowadays speaks of dynamite, — that great force of civilization, — 
some with awe, others with delight, it may be said that but few have 
any knowledge of the general character and nature of this ex- 
plosive. For thase who will sooner or later be forced to employ its 
destructive qualities in defense of their riglits as men, and from a 
sense of preservation, a few hints may not be out of place: 

Dynamite may be handled with perfect safety, if proper car© 
is used. It is a two-edged sword if handled by one who is not 
acquainted with its character. Dynamite, which is also known in 
the market a.s giant powder and Herculean powder, is a compound 
of nitro-glycerine and clay (China clay is the best) ; in many cases 
sawdust is used. Tt requires a practical cliemist to mix nitro-glycer- 
in© with clay or sawdust, for it is a very dangerous piece of work. 
Revolutionists would do 'well to buy the dynamite ready made. Tt 
is very cheap; much cheaper than they can manufacture it for 
themselves. No. 1 is the best. No. 2 will do also. Dynamite can 
be purchased from any large powder concern in any of our cities. 

Dynamite explodes from beat and detonation. Tt is self-explo- 
sive at a temperature of 180 degreas (Fahrenheit), and through 
sudden and violent concussion; as, for instance, produced by the 
fulminate of silver or mercury, Tf you keep your stock of dynamite 
below a temperature of 100 degrees, and even 125, it will not ex- 
plode itself. Yet you ought not to expose it directly to the rays 
of the sun or get it too near the stove. The best way of i.toring 
it is: Wrap it well in oil paper, place it in a box of saw-dust, 
and bury it in your cellar, garden or where nobody can touch it. 
The moisture is neutralized by tho saw-dust. Never attempt to 
thaw frozen dynamite. This requires the skillful hand of a chemist, 
and is very dangerous. 

In handling dynamite be careful not to get any of it on your 
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lips, nose, eyes, or skin anywhere; for if you do it will give you a 
terrible headache. When filling bombs, and you must handle it 
with you fingers, place a rubber mitten on your hand, and tie a 
handkerchief over mouth and nose, so that you may not inhale the 
dangerous gases. They likewise produce a frightful headache. In 
filling bombs use a little wooden stick, and never be careless. 

Keep the stuff pure! Beware of sand. For the revolutionist it 
is necessary that the revolutionist should experiment for himself; 
especially should he practice the knack of throwing bombs. 

For further information, address A. S., Alarm, 107 5th Ave,, 
Chicago. 

July 25, 1885. Street Fighting. How to Meet the Enemy. Some 
Valuabje Hints for the Revolutionary Soldiers. What an Officer of 
the United States Army Has to Say. 

August 17, 1885. The armed section of the American Group 
meets Monday night at 54 West Lake Street. 

September 5, 1885. Now, in regard to the proposed strike next 
spring, a few practical words to our comrades. The number of 
organized wage-workers in lliis country" may be about 800,000; the 
number of the unemployed about 2,000,000. Will the manufactur- 
ing kings grant the modest request under such circuTastanees ? No, 
sir. The small ones cannot, and the big ones will not. They will 
then draw from the army of unemployed. The strikers will attempt 
to stop them. Then comes the police and the militia. . . . Say, 

workingmen, are you prepared to meet the latter; are you armed? 

March 20, 1886. Argument is no good unless based on force. 
You must be able to make your antagonist stand still and listen to 
your plea. Wlien be refuses to do that, the use of force becomes 
a necessity. 

April 3, 1886. American Group, etc. Mr. Parsons thought the 
organization of the vast body of unskilled and unorganized labor- 
ing men and women a necessity, in order that they formulate their 
demands and make an effeclive defense of their right. He thought 
the attempt to inaugurate the eight-hour system would break down 
the capitalistic system, and bring about such disorder and hard- 
ship that the social revolution would become a necessity. As all 
roads in ancient times led to Rome, so now all labor movements 
of whatever character inevitably lead to socialism. The unskilled 
laborer’ eight-hour league was then organized, thirty joining. 

April 24, 1886. Workingmen, to arms. War to the palace, peace 
to the cottage, and death to luxurious idleness. The wage system is 
the only cause of the 'worUVs misery. 

One pound of dynamite is better than a bushel of bullets. Make 
your demand for eight hours with weapons in your hands to meet 
the capitalistic hloodliounds — police and militia — in proper manner. 

April 24, 1886. Knaves or Fools. In the contest now going on 
between labor and capital the pretended leaders and official mouth- 
pieces of trades-unions and Knights of Labor assemblies are at- 
tempting to prevent the toiling masses from using the best, most 
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effective, and only successful means against the predatory beasts 
which must be exterminated as public enemies during strikes and 
boycotts, our only weai)ons against catiitalistic conspiracy and or- 
ganized murder, star\’ation, and wage-slavery. These 11 unkeys and 
lickspittles speculate on their chances of securing places at tlie 
public crib as influential agitators, or as foremen and ^‘sweaters’’ 
over their fellow-workers, or some other sinecure; others are tickled 
by the praises of the capitalistic press, and by being quoted as 
representative ^reformers in interviews, etc. These enemies of 
labor manage to get themselves elected to trades assemblies and 
other representative bodies of organized labor, where they play the 
role of harmonizers and peacemakers between the despoiled wage- 
slaves and their despoilers. The toiling masses never gave Mr. 
Powderly or any other man the authority to is.sue a proclamation 
against tlie enforcement of tJie eiglit-liour law from and after May 
1st, nor has he been employed by any plebiscite to forbid strikes 
and boycotts, and to preach the harmony of cajutal and labor as 
against the gaspel of di.scontent. The Knights of Labor, trade- 
unionists, and other working people repudiate by their action the 
foolish talk of such men. The social war has come, and whoever is 
not with us is against us. 

Motto: All government we hate. Organ of the autonomous 
group of the 1. A. A. Vulume I. Chicago, January 1, 1880, No. 
1. Complaints should be semi to G. Engel, 280 Milwaukee Avenue. 
Call. Workingmen and fellows: We recognize it oiir duty to 
contend against existing rule, Imt he who would war successfully 
must eqiiif) lurnself with all irnplcinenls adapted to destroy his 
opponents and secure vidory. In consideration tliereof we have 
rasolved to publisli the Anarcliist, as a line in tlic light for the 
disinherited. It is iiece.ssary to <Ii.ssemiriate anarcliist doctrine. As 
we strive for freedom from governmemt we advocate the ])rinciple 
of autonomy, in tliis sense: We strive towards the overthrow of the 
existing ord<*r, that an end may be put to the ^‘abhorrent work of 
destruction on the jiart of mankind, and fratricide may be done 
away.” The ecjuality of all, without distinction of race;, color, or 
nationality, is our fundamental principle, thus ending rule arul 
servitude. We reject reformatory endeavors as useless play, adding 
to the miserable derision and oppression of the workingmen. Against 
the never-to-be-satisfied ferocity of capital, we recommend the 
radical means of the present age. All endeavors of the working 
classes not aiming at the overthrow of existing conditions or own- 
ership, and at complete self-governcnent, are to us reactionary, etc. 

Addresses and Speeches Made nr Prisoners. 

Mr, Orinnell now introduced and read extracts from ad- 
dresses and speeches proved to have been made by Fielden, 
Parsons, Engel, Spies, and Schwab to the workingmen. 
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At a gathering of workingmen at Mueller’s Hall, in June, 1885, 
Scfaiwab said, in German, that the gap between the rich and poor was 
growing wider; that, although despotism in Russia had endeavored 
to suppress Nihilism, Nihilism was still growing; that the death of 
Reinsdorf, a man then recently executed in Europe, had been 
avenged by the killing of the chief of police of Frankfort, who 
had been industrious in endeavoring to crush out socialism; that 
murder was forced on many a man through the misery brought 
on him by capital; that freedom in Illinois was unknown; that 
what was needed here was a bloody revolution' which would right 
their wrongs. The Arheiter Zeitung, in reporting this speech, quotes 
the concluding remark of Schwab as follows: ^'Because we know 
that the ruling class will never make any concessions, therefore we 
have, once for all, severed our connection with it, and made all 
preparations for a revolution by force.” 

On February 15, 1886, Schwab made a speech at the Twelfth 
Street Turner Hall, in regard to the London riots, which closed as 
follows: ‘^We greet the London events as the announcement of 
the near approach of tlie social revolution.” 

At a mass meeting on the lake front, on April 26, 1886, about a 
week before the Haymarket meeting, Schwab said: “Today is 
Easter Day. . . . The workingmen of Chicago today celebrate 
their resurrection. They are resurrected from their laziness, from 
their indifference in which they have remained so long. . . . From 
the 1st of May we will work eight hours a day. The workingmen 
want this, and wanting it is having it, if the desire is based on 
power. The workingmen are powerful if they are united. . . . 

Therefore also in future let us be a united, solid army. Unite with 
your unions, never desert them, . . .. Everywhere police and 

murderers are employed to grind down workingmen. For every 
workingman who has died through the pistol of a deputy sheriff, 
let ten of those executioners fall. Arm yourselves. After the 1st 
of May eight hours, and not a minute more.” 

Spies, in a speech at the Mueller Hall meeting in June, 1885, 
advised the workingmen to revolt at once, and said that he had been 
accused of giving this advice before, and that it was true, and that 
he was proud of it; that wage-slavery could only be abolished 
through powder and ball. He says that he was accused by a little 
paper to have called upon the workingmen to commit criminal acts. 
He conceded that, and repeated it again. What is crime, anyway? 
When the workingman was putting himself in the possession of 
the fruits of his labor stolen from him, that w’as called a crime. A 
pseudo opponent had remarked that he could bring about the eman- 
cipation of the working classes through the ballot. This, however, 
was impossible. If the ballot had been of advantage to the work- 
ingmen, then Napoleon and Bismarck never would have given the 
franchise to the people; the ballot was serving only for the cover- 
ing over of capitalistic tyranny and highway robbery. The speaker 
pointed out the miserable condition the coaLdiggers in the Hocking 
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Vallej' had gotten into, and in conclusion he gave his hearers the 
advice to frequently visit the meetings of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association, and to Tead the organs of the workingmen 
for tlie purpose of informing themselves. 

At a meeting at Twelfth Street Turner Hall on October 11, 1885, 
Spies was introduced, and offered the following resolutions: 

Whereas, a general move has been started among the organized 
wage-workers of this country for the establishment of an eight- 
hour workday, to begin May 1, 188G; And 'vvliereas, it is to be 
expected that the class of professional idlers, tlie governing class 
who prey upon the bones and marrow of the useful members of 
society, will resist this attempt by calling to their assistnneo the 
Pinkertons, the police, and State militia; therefore, be it Itesolved, 
that we urge upon all Tvage-workers the necessity of procuring arms 
before the inauguration of the eight-hour strike, in order to be 
in a position of meeting our foe with his own argument,— force. 
Resolved, that wliile we are sceptical in regard to the benefits that 
will accrue to the wage-workers in the introduclion of an eight- 
hours workday, we nevertheless pledge ourselves to aiil and assist 
our brethren in tins vast struggle with all thal lies in onr power, 
as long as tliey show an open and defiant front to onr eommon 
enemy, the labor-devouring classes of arislocratic vagaboTids, the 
brutal murderers of oiir comrades in St. Lonis, Tjomonl, Chicago, 
PhiJadelpliia, and other places. Onr wnr-ery may be, ‘^death to 
Ihe enemy of the human race* — our despoilers.” 

August Sj)ies supposed that Mr. did not like the terms 

in w'liicli members of the government %vere referreil to. Tlie reason 

of this Avas that Mr. W'as one of those polih’cal vagabonds 

himself. There were 9,000,000 of peo]>]e engaged in industrial 
trades in tills conniry. Th(?re were but 1,000,000 of lliem as yet 
organized, while tliere wore 2,000,000 of them unemployed. To 
make a movement in wliich they were engaged a .sncccs.sfnl one, it 
mixst be a revolutionary one. Don’t let ns, forget the most forcible 
argument of all — tlie gun and dynamite. 

At a meeting on the Lake Front in July, 1885, Piirsons made a 
speech. He was speaking in a general way about trouble with the 
workingmen and the people, — wiiat he called the proletariat class, 
— and spoke about their enemies, as he termed them, — the police 
and the constituted antlioriti&s; he said that they were their enemies, 
and that they would u.se force against tliera; the anthoriticjs would 
use the police and the militia, and they would liave to iLse force 
against them; he advised them to purchase rifles; if they hadn’t 
money enough to buy rifles, to buy pistols, and if they couldn’t 
buy pistols, they could buy sufficient dynamite for twenty-five cents 
to blow up a building the size of the Pullman building, and pointed 
to it. 

At another meeting in the same month at the .same place, after 
the picnic, Parsons^ spoke about a young German experimenting 
with dynamite at this picnic. He had dynamite in a can, a tomato 
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can, and spoke of how the thing was thrown into a pond, or lake, 
and how much execution could be done with that amount of dyna- 
mite. He also spoke of what could be done with it in destroying 
buildings and property in the city. 

At a meeting in Market Square in April, 1885, Parsons made 
a speech to a company of workingmen, in which he said: "It is no 
use of arguing; we will never gain anything by argument and 
words. The only way to convince these capitalists and robbers is 
to use the gun and dynamite.” 

At a meeting at Baum’s Pavilion, on February 22, 1885, Parsons 
said, in a speech: "I want you all to unite together and throw off 
the yoke; we need no president, no congre.ssmen, no police, no 
militia, and no judges; they are all leeches, sucking the blood of 
the poor, who have to support them all by their labor. I say to 
you, rise, one and all, and let us exterminate them all. Woe to 
the police or the militia whom they send against us.” 

At a meeting in April, 1885, of workingmen for the purpose of 
denouncing the new Board of Trade, Parsoms spoke as follows: 
"The present social system makes private property of the means 
of labor and the resources of life — capital — and thereby creates 
classes and inequalities, conferring upon the holders of property 
the power to live upon the labor product of the propertyless. Who- 
ever owns our bread owns our ballots; for a man who must sell 
his labor or starve must sell his vote when the same alternative 
is presented. The inequalities of our social system, its classes, its 
privileges, its enforced property and misery, arise out of the insti- 
tution of private property, and so long as this system prevails our 
wives and children will be driven to toil, while their fathers and 
brothers are thrown into enforced idleness, and the men of the 
Board of Trade, and all other profitmongers and legalized gamblers 
who live by fleecing the people, will continue to accumulate millions 
at the expense of their helpless victims. This grand conspiracy 
again.st onr liberty and lives is maintained and upheld by statute 
law and the Constitution, and enforced by the military arms of the 
State. If we would achieve our liberation from economic bondage 
and acquire our natural right to life and liberty, every man must 
lay by a part of his w^ages, buy a Colt’s navy revolver (cheers, and 
%at’s what we want’), a Winchester rifle (a voice: ^and ten pounds 
of dynamite; we will make it ourselves'), and learn how to make and 
to use dynamite. (Cheers.) Then raise the flag of rebellion (cries 
of ^bravo’ and cheers), the scarlet banner of liberty, fraternity 
equality, and strike down to the earth every tyrant that lives upon 
this globe. (Cheers, and cries of Wive la Commune.’) Tyrants 
have no right which we should respect. Until this is done you will 
continue to be robbed, to be plundered, to be at the mercy of the 
privileged few; therefore agitate for the purpase of organization, 
organize for the purpase of rebellion, for wage-slaves have nothing 
to lose but their chains; they have a world of freedom and bai^ 
piness to win.” ^ 
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At a meeting: in Greif’s Hall in Augusts 1885, referring: to the 
late street -car strike, Parsons made a speech in which he said: ‘‘If 
but one shot had been fired, and Bonfield Imd happened to he shot, 
the whole city would have been delug:cd in blood, and the social 
revolution would have been inaugurated/’ 

At a meeting at Grief’s Hall on March 20, 1885, Fielden said 
that a few explosions in the city of Chicago would help the case 
considerably. “There is the new Board of Trade, a roost of thieves 
and robbers. We ought to commence by blowing tliat up.” 

At another meeting at the same jdace Fielden said: “It is a 
blessing that something has been discovered wluTewitli the working- 
men can fight the police and the militia with the Galling guns.” 

At a meeting at Ogden’s Grove, June 7, 1885, Fielden .said: “T 
want all to organize; every W'orkingman in Chicago ought to belong 
to our organization; it is of no luse to go and beg of our masters to 
pve us more Avages or better times. When I say organize, I mean 
for you to use Ibree; it Ls of no use for the working people to hope 
to gain anything by means of the ordinary weapons; every one of 
you miLst learn the use of dynamite, for that is the ]>ower with which 
we hope to gain our rights.” 

In the fall of 1885 Fielden addressed a crowd on the lake front, 
in wliich he stated that the workingmen — the laborers — were justi- 
fied in using force to obtain that which was theirs, and whi^'h was 
Avithlield from lliem by the rich; that our ])rescnt .social system 
was not proper; that an efjiiality of ])ossession should exist, and if 
the ricli kept on withholding from the poor what was Justly due 
to the i»oor because they had earruMl it, they sliould use force and 
violence; that force .should be used against the rich, the wealthy, 
and the men avIio had means; that the existing order of society 
.should be d(\stroyed — anniiiilated ; and as no other redness could be 
bad peaceably, tliey were justified in using force and violence. 

At a meeting of tlie American Grouf» on the 2d ()f September, 
1885, Fifdden, in a .speech, said: “It is u.selcss for you to suf^pose 
that you can ever obtain anything in any other w\‘iv than by force. 
You miLst arm yourselves and prepare for the coming revolution.” 

At a Tueeting held in the Twelfth Strc‘et Turner Hall, October 11, 
1885, Fielden said: “The eight-hour law will be of no btMiefii to 
the workingman; you must all organize and ase force; you must 
crush out the })re.sent government, as by force Is the only way in 
which you better your present condition.” 

On the 20th of Docenihcr, at the .same fdace, Fielden said : ''All 
the crowned heads of Europe are trembling at the very name of 
socialism, and I hope soon to s<‘e a few LLskas (the man who mur- 
dered the chief of police of Frankfort, and wjts hanged for it) in tin? 
United States to put out of the way a few of the tools of capital.” 

At a meeting at 106 Randolph .street on January 14, 1886, Fielden 
said: “It is quite true that we have lots of €xplo.sive.s and dynamite 
in our possession, and we will not hesitate to use it when the proper 
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time comes. We care nothing either for the military or police, for 
these are in the pay of the capitalist.’’ 

On March 12, 1886, Fielden, at Zepf’s Hall, said: are told 

that we must attain our ends and aims by obeying law and order. 
Damn law and order! We have obeyed law and order long enough. 
The time has come for you, men, to strangle the law, or the law will 
strangle you.” 

At a meeting at the Twelfth Street Turner Hall, Fielden said: 
^^The 1st of May will be our time to strike the blow, there are so 
many strikes, and there will be 50,000 men out of work — that is to 
say, if the eight-hour law is a failure — ^if the eight-hour movement 
is a failure.” 

In February, 1886, Engel, at Timmerhoff’s Hall, said: "Every 
man wants to join them — to save up three or four dollars to buy 
revolvers to shoot every policeman down; he says he wants every 
workingman who he could get to join them, and then advise every- 
body you know — you save up three or four dollars to buy a revolver 
that was good enough for shooting policemen down, he said.” Engel 
spoke in German. 

In January, 1886, Engel made a speech at Neff’s Hall, 58 Cly- 
boum avenue, before the assembly of workmen of the North Side, 
in which he said that those who could not arm themselves, and who 
could not buy revolvers, should buy dynamite, that it was very cheap 
and easily handled; and gave a general description of how bombs 
could be made, how gas pipes could be filled ; that a gas pipe was to 
be taken and a wooden block put into the end, and it was to be filled 
with dynamite; then the other end is also closed uj) with a wooden 
block, and old nails are tied around the pipe by means of wire ; then 
a hole is bored into one end of it, and a fuse with a cap is put into 
that hole ; that the nails should be tightened to the pipe so that when 
it explodes there will be many pieces flying around; that gas pipe 
could be found on the west side from the river, near the bridge. 

Engel made a speech to the North Side Group in Neff’s Hall last 
winter, in which he said that every one sliould manufacture bombs 
for himself; that pipes could be found everywhere without any cost; 
that the pipes were to be closed up with wooden blocks fore and 
aft, and that in one of the blocks was to be drilled a hole for the 
fuse and cap ; that every workingman should arm himself with them ; 
that they were cheap to be had and were the best means against the 
police and capitalist. 

At Neff’s Hall Engel addressed the meeting for money for a new 
paper which they had started. It is called the Anarchist. He said 
that the Arheiter-Zeitung was not outspoken enough in those an- 
archistic principles; therefore it was necessary to start something 
else, and for this purpose they started this paper; they distributed 
some of these papers around there; and after that he sat down. Later 
on he spoke again, and he gave a kind of history of revolutions in 
the old country, and stated that the nobility of Prance were only 
forced to give up their privileges by brute force; and then he stated 
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that the slaveholders in the South had only liberated their slaves 
after being compelled by force by the northern States, and therefore, 
he said, that the present wage slavery' would only be done away with 
by force also; and he advised them to arm themselves, and if guns 
were too dear for them they should use cheaper means — dynamite, 
or aiiything they could get hold of to fight the enemy. He stated 
that in order to make bombs it was not necessary that they should 
be round, anything tliat vtjis hollow inside — in the shape of gas 
pipes, or something like that. 

Most’s Book. 

The following substantial abstract of the contents of Herr Moat’s 
Book was introduced in evidence: 

Science of Revolutionary War. — Manual for Instruction in the 
Use and Preparation of Nitro-Glycerine, Dynamite, Gun-Cotton, 
Fulminating Mercury, Bombs, Fusejs, Poisons, etc., etc. By Johann 
Most, New York. Printed and published by the International Zei- 
tung Verein (International News Co.), 1(57 William street. 

The substance of this treatise is as follow.s : 

About the imi>ortance of modern explosives for the social revolu- 
tion, present and future, nothing need be said. They will form a 
decisive element in the next epoch of the world's history. It is there- 
fore natural that the revolutionists of all countries slioiild l)e anxious 
to obtain these explosives and learn to apply them practically. Too 
much time has been wasted, books are exj>ensive, etc. Even ex- 
planations of learned treatises are unavailing. Person.s attempting 
to experiment according to the instructions met with results not en- 
couraging. The matter was expensive, dangeroiLs, etc. 

Some, under experiment, have produced tc»lcrable gim-cotton, and 
small quantities of nitro-glycerine converted into dynamite. But 
this was of small value, as with small quantities of dynamite little 
can be done, and its expensive. For manufacture, of dynamite on a 
large scale, an exj)ensi\’e outfit Is required and separate quarters. A 
private dwelling cannot be used. Such a laboratory mast be kept in 
a secluded spot, becaiise of the stench which would lead to discovery 
and ejection. We liave not, however, abandoned experiments, but 
concluded that dynamite cannot be successfully supplied by private 
manufacture, but mast be obtained from profassional manufacturers. 
Not an ounce of dynamite heretofore used has been manufactured 
by revolutionists, but obtained by them. Watchmen cannot prevent 
,the .securing of a supply. Baside, it is now an article of commerce 
for many purposas, so that its obtainment cannot be prevented. The 
purchase is easier and cheaper than private manufacture, and for 
this money is required. Dynamite factorias may be confiscated. The 
purpose of this treatise is to publish the simplest methods for the 
manufacture of explosives, and to explain their use and effect. In 
this direction many mistakes have been made, attributable to ignor- 
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ance. Dynamite may be exploded by a spark of fire, but it is not 
so usually, for when brought in contact with the flame it usually 
burns without causing further effects. It is exploded by shock, and 
therefore must be handled carefully. Explodes easier when frozen 
than not, and freezes a few degrees above zero (Reaumur)., It will 
stand a high degree of heat without exploding. Moisture has no 
effect upon it, as the principal ingredient — ^nitro-glycenne — is gre^y. 
The simplest and surest way to explode dynamite is in the a})plica- 
tion of blasting cartridges, obtainable in all large houses dealing in 
blasting or shooting utensils (descriptions of the cartridge given). 
In important undertakings, procure best quality of fuse, which looks 
like common twine, which should be guarded against moisture by 
being soaked in tallow or tar, or encased in rubber. When ex- 
plosion is desired from a distance, a wire and electric battery is pre- 
ferable, but if only a few minutes are desired to get away, six or 
eight inches of fuse will answer, attached to a piece of touchwood. 
For a bomb, only so much fuse required as can burn in the interval 
of throwing — six or eight inches is enough, determinable by experi- 
ment. To explode dynamite by fuse and percussion cartridge, the 
bomb or other vessel should be enclosed on all sides, with an open- 
ing through which the blasting cartridge may be introduced. The 
cartridge should reach into the explosive material two-thirds of its 
length, but not let the fuse touch, for the fuse might set fire to the 
dynamite, and it might escape in flame through the orifice. When 
the fuse burns to the cartridge it explodes the latter, and that the 
dynamite. The fulminating cap should be tightly squeezed into the 
petard, to avoid dislocation. Before introducing the fuse into the 
cap, cut it off to make a fresh end. In important undertakings the 
greatest care is advisable. The fulminating mercury rests loosely 
and may fall out of the cartridge, which should therefore be exam- 
ined before being used. Tlie same rules obtains as to nilro-glycerine 
but the latter is a more powerful explosive than dynamite, the latter 
consisting of 7i) to 80 per cent of iiitro-glycerine, and 20 to 25 per 
cent of charcoal, sawdust, or other proper material. On account of 
its rapidity, the greatest force of a dynamite explosion is in the 
direction where it meets grejitest resistance. No very heavy or very 
strong cylinder should be used to demolish a wall, but a simple tin 
can is preferable. But where dynamite is proposed to be exploded 
among a number of persons, the stronger the shell, ^^the more 
splendid are the results.” 

^ The best shape for a bomb is globular, as furnishing equal re- 
sistance and producing the same explosive effect in all directions. 
Iron shells are the best; obtainable in a foundry. Zinc globes are 
not to be despised, and can be privately manufactured; but the latter 
requires obtaining a brass mould from a trustworthy expert. With 
such a mould, fifty semi-globes of moderate size can be manufac- 
tured in a day, and these can be soldered together. Every bomb 
must have an opening— about three-quarters of an inch— through 
which to fill, provided with a screw top to be put in after the filling 
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is done, mth a hole bored through the top, large enough to pass a 
detonating cap which is connected with the fuse. After the bomb 
is filled with dynamite, it is screwed together, and then the fuse can 
be lighted and the bomb thrown. irial of such a bomb has had 
a most excellent result.” 

A zinc globe four inches in diameter, filled with dynamite, was 
experimented with. The explosion was like a cannon-shot, bursting 
a large flagstone into twenty pieces, scattering tlu»ni ten to fifteen 
feet, making a bole tAvi) feet, in tlie grontid, and at thirty to forty 
feet distance pieces of the shell were found al>ont the size of a re- 
volver ball and very ragged. If this bomb had be(Mi phic(‘d under the 
table of a gluttonous dinner party, or if it had been thrown through 
a window on to the table, what a beautiful effect it would liave had. 

Another method: a piece of gas or water pipe a few inch<*s long; 
cut a serow on each end and cover with a screw cap, and, for ex- 
plosion, proceed ns with the other bomb. Sncli missiles are easily 
manufactured, cheap, and against a crowd must produce brilliant 
effects. No certainty of one bomb b(‘ing siic<*essfnl — may result 
only in broken windows, etc. Any ordinary house will resist such 
explosions, and in operating against houses a different method must 
be pursued. Percussion primer bombs can be prov ided by making 
pyramid or other shaped shells witli a percussion cap bli each side, 
so that when thrown, whichever side strikes will explode the cap; 
blit tliese, if falling in soft ground, are ineff(?ctive. The cap must 
be secured tightly, so as not to fall off, and the d(‘tonnting cliamber 
closed at its bottom w-illi fulminating mercurj^ and the space being 
fil](*d with fine gunpowder; a second exjdo.sive cap being ))laced at 
the bottom of the vent in the dynamite, w^liich is to bo used pre- 
ferably- A bomb filled wdtb fulminating mercniy would liave to 
have a veiy strfmg .shell to be effective, and filling a bomb with ful- 
minating mercury is dangeroii.s, and the fulminate Is more ex- 
pensive than dynamite. Ile.'^itles all whicK the ]>nmer liornbs de- 
scribed are more expensive and difficult of construction than a 
globular bomb. We are of opinion that the fuse construction (with 
detonating chamber) is more practical and reliable. The be^st con- 
struction for a bomb that will explode by concussion is one in which 
is inserted a small glass tube, slightly bent, closed at eadi end by 
melting, and then inserted in Ji shell so that th(‘ emls of the tube 
meet the opposite side.s of tlic chamber; around this inner lube is 
placed another tube full of a mixture of chlorate of potasb and 
sugar; and around this combined tube the chamber j.s filled with 
dynamite and the shell clo.sed. Wlien this bomb is thrown, the con- 
cussion breaks tl)e glass tube, the .sulphuric acid ignites tlie potash 
mixture, and the result is an explasion of the dynamite. In practical 
use, the power of dynamite is illustrated in mining blasts, etc., small 
quantities producing wonderful results, which are dependent upon 
the confinement of the dynamite. Jn attacking buildings, llnloto^ the 
dynamite can be introduced into chimneys or other orifices, con- 
siderable quantity m^^st be used to shake the building or bring St 
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down. For ordinary buildings nothing less than ten pounds will 
do, and for massive buildings, barracks, churches, etc., forty or fifty 
pounds may be required, and even then will not be effective unless 
skillfully placed. The explosives should be placed under or within 
a foundation or close to the main wall, just above the ground, but 
not packed in a sliell — simply in tin cylinders, the length of the 
cylinder being proportionate to the breadth of the breach desired. 
Care must be ti^en. not to break the fuse. 

Waterproof fuse may be had ready made. Following are results 
of experiments by the war department of Austria: Four pounds of 
dynamite in a tin box made a hole two feet by eighteen inches in a 
one-foot brick wall; seven pounds made a hole thirteen by fifteen 
inches in a two-foot brick wall; twenty-seven pounds made a hole 
fifteen feet square in a three-foot brick wall; forty-three pounds 
knocked down a brick wall three and a half feet thick. Good results 


Were obtained by loading down the dynamite with sandbags of earth 
— two pounds at the bottom of a wall sunk in the earth and covered 
with a foot and a half of ground, shaking down seven feet of a 
wall eighteen inches thick; fourteen pounds of dynamite in two tin 
cylinders, each two feet long and three inches in diameter, made a 
breach in a wall six and a half feet wide and seven feet high. In a 
foundation of a four-foot brick wall, three holes were dug eight 
feet aj)art ^d seven and a half feet deep, and six pounds of dyna- 
mite in a tin box placed in each hole and exploded simultaneously 
by electricity. The result was the demolition of the wall for a dis- 


tance of twenty-five feet. As compared with dynamite, sixty pounds 
of gunpowder in tin boxes, exploded against a stone wall, produced 
no other effect than to blacken it, the damage to the wall being 
eight to ten times less, even when confined, than in the case of dyna- 
mite. In case of war the destruction of bridges, etc., is important, 
and here dynamite has been especially effective. As examples: Two 
pounds of dynamite in a tin box, exploded on a wrought-iron plate, 
two inches thick, tore a hole through the plate. Twenty-six pounds 
of dynamite in eight tin boxes, laid one on another, destroyed an 
iron single track railroad bridge, pipe construction, securely built. 
Seven pounds of dynamite exploded near a railroad track, threw off 
one rail and splintered the second, destroying the nearest tie. A 
train following immediately, perhaps imperial special, might have 
"gone to the devil,” (Other experiments also mentioned.) 

To thaw dynamite, which freezes very easily, the best plan is to 
put the dynamite in a waterproof vessel into a larger one contain- 
ing water. Frozen dynamite is dangerous when ignited, and may 
fail to explode if special pains are not taken. Failure should be 
avoided in revolutionary movements. It is cheapest to buy explo- 
sives or confiscate them, but instruction given for manufacture, 
avoiding technical terms, advises processes which we have tried 
successfully, principles of operation resting on the method 
discovered by Ditmar, the New York dynamite manufacturer, but 
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To manufacture dynamite, there are mixed, first, two parts sul- 
phuric acid with one of nitric acid; second, there is added one 
eighth of the whole quantity of glycerine. Scientists have* over- 
stated the dangers of tliis manufacture, with the result tliat, on the 
part of revolutionists, less nitro-glycerine has been manufactured 
than would otherwise have been. Sulphuric acid of at least forty- 
five degrees can be had of any wholesale druggist in nine-pound 
bottles; nitric acid of at least sixly-six degrees in seven-pound 
bottles. To eighteen pounds of sulphuric acid you need nine pounds 
of nitric acid and three and a half pounds of glycerine. Mixing 
can be done in an iron pot, enameled, or in any porcelain or glazed 
vessel. In an outer vessel pour water till it reaches three fourths 
of the height of the inner vessel, kept cold by the use of ice. Put 
the sulphuric acid into the inner vessel; add half the quantity of 
nitric acid, stirring with a glass rod and pouring in slowly. To get 
rid of the offensive and unhealthy fumes, cover the mouth and the 
nose by a handkerchief; keep the windows open and mix near or 
under an open flue. When the mixture is completed, cover with a 
piece of glass and leave for fifteen to twenty minutes to cool off, 
the mixture causing a high degree of heat; tlicn add the glycerine, 
stirring briskly with the glass rod while pouring. If yellowish red 
fumes arise, indicating conflagration, stop pouring the glycerin© 
and stir more briskly, and aftcrwanls resume the addition of the 
glycerine. After completing the mixture, stir for ten minutes or 
so; then lift out the inner ve.ssel containing the mixture, and pour 
it into the water in the outer vessel slowly. A yellowish oil will 
settle to the bottom, wliich is nitro-glycerine. After some time pour 
off the water. Then pour the nitro-glycerine for further juiriftca- 
tion into a bowl filled with good soda lye, stirring briskly, so as to 
cause all of tlie nitro-glycerine to come in contact with the lye; let 
settle and pour off the lye, when tlie nitro-glycerine can be bottled. 
Nitro-glycerine in a natural state being dangerous from concussion, 
it is desirable to manufacture the dytiainile at once. To do tliis, 
take sawdust or pulverized charcoal; or a mixture equal' parts pow- 
der, sugar, dust of saltpetre, and wood pulp; put this material into 
a vessel and pour on the nitro-glycerine, kneading it with a wooden 
ladle to the consistency of a thick dough; f)nck in oil paper or tin 
boxes. Long-continued handling of dynamite with the bare hands 
produces severe headache. 

Gun-cotton is also an explosive, not much inferior to dynamite. 
To prepare it take uniJlued cotton wadding, boil in soda lye, dry 
carefully, either in the air or upon hot iron platr'.s or bricks. The 
cotton is then dipped in the mixture of acids (siilpliuric and nitric), 
and, after being left until thoroughly saturated, is taken out, 
squeezed dry, but not with the hands, and is then put in a vessel 
with soda lye; after fifteen minutes, again taken and squeezed 
out, — which may be done with the hand, and which is repeated 
two or three times, but each time in new warm water. Then the 
wadding must be dried by atmosphere, not by hot material. It 
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is not oxtensively nsed^ because it ignites in warm sunshine. Use 
immediately after manufacture, or keep in water until required, 
and then dry and use. Unconfined gun-cotton bums without 
explosion, but is explosive when placed in cylindrical bombs and 
rammed in securely. It can be exploded by fire without concus- 
sion. It is not to be despised, because it is more easily manu- 
factured than dynamite and has an innocent appearance. 

Gun-cotton saturated with nitro-glycerine results in nitro-gela- 
tine, incredibly explosive, and far superior to dynamite, but its 
keeping on hand is dangerous, and the mixture should therefore 
immediately precede its contemplated use. 

Near Washington the following experiment was recently made: 
By a dynamite gun, bombs were thrown containing eleven pounds 
nitro-gelatine two thousand feet against solid rock. One ^ bomb 
tore a hole six feet deep and twenty-five feet in diameter in the 
rock, and ten tons of rock were cut loose and thrown in all direc- 
tions, while stones from ten to tAvelve pounds were carried about 
half a mile. The spectators, nearly all military men from foreign 
countries, concurred that an ordinaiy’^ vessel w'^oiild be destroyed 
by the explosion of a single such bomb, while an iron-clad receiv- 
ing it in the side would thereby be disabled. Revolutionists can- 
not manufacture dynamite cannon (which are about forty feet 
long), but they can make bombs and use ordinary slings, ^^That 
which reduces what had been solid rocks into splinters may not 
have a bad efiect in a court or monopolist's ballroom.^^ 

Fulminate of mercury is a powerful explosive, consisting of 
mercury, sulphuric acid, and alcohol, equal weights, which must 
be mixed in a clean glazed vessel, in cold water or ice, the mer- 
cery being first put into the vessel, and the rest stirred in slowly, 
the acid being added first, and enough of it to secure the entire 
solution of the mercury; pour in the alcohol after cooling. The 
product — a gray substance — ^is then spread on tissue paper to 
dr^^, and a little potash is added to reduce the danger of explosion. 
It explodes at a temperature of 150 degrees. Silver may be sub- 
stituted for mercury", giving a better product, but more expensive. 
Exjierimenting should be done with very small quantities to be- 
gin with. Fulminate of mercury explodes under a spark, as, for 
instance, a gun cap; and bombs charged with this explosive ex- 
plode by concussion simply. In filling a bomb great care must 
be taken, as no ramming or concussion is allowed, and the filling 
is therefore better done while the mixture is moist and when it 
will settle into shape; but in this event the shell must be left open 
until completely dry. In closing the shell care must be taken not 
to caase any spark or ignition, which would be followed by an 
explosion. In modern wars they do not confine themselves to 
explosives and weapons of any particular description, but are 
aimed to weaken the enemy by all means possible. 

A particularly effective wcai>on is fire. For example, in Mos- 
cow, against Napoleon, and by the Prussians in France in 1870-71. 
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Therefore, in a list of revolutionary war utensils, the article ser- 
viceable for incendiary purposes must not be omitted. A very 
effective mixture is of pliosphorous and bisulphide of carbon. 
Buy yellow phosphor, which is always kept under water, and must 
never be touched with the bare hands, but taken from the con- 
taining bottle with a fork or stick; put in a porcelain bowl full 
of water, and cut into portions about the size of a bean, under 
water. The phosphor must be kei)t in a bottle with a glass stop- 
per fitting airtight. Fill a bottle with bisulphide of carbon, drop 
in the phosphor quickly, and close; then shake slowly until dis 
solved. The fluid is then ready for use, and if poured on rags 
will result in spontaneou.s combustion, after a time. Petroleum 
added retards the combustihlc action, and may he used when one 
desires to make good Ins escape. Experiments wnth this mixture 
were made in France by detectives. 

Another incendiaiy* article is thus constrncle'd : Take a tin fruit- 
jar, remove the cover; cut a hole in the centre of the cover, into 
which insert a medicine glass; then resolder the cover; pour in 
benzine; fill the medicine glass with gunpowder, and clos(» with a 
stopper, passing a fuse through the .stopper; light the fuse; the 
result is, after a time, the explosion of the powder, bursting the 
can and scattering tlie benzine blazing in evex^v direction. A hun- 
dred men equipped with such implements, scattered through a 
city, could achieve more than twenty batteries of artillery, and the 
thing is easily made, and chea]). 

There may he cases in wfiich the revolutionist must abandon 
shelter and sacrifice Ids own life in the warfares against tlie property- 
owning beast of society; but no revolutionist sliould unnecessarily 
endanger his own life. An unknown danger is the more terrible. 
Therefore revolutionists .should act singly or in as small numbc»rs 
as pos.sibIe. 

Owing to the failure of various attack.s, the id<^a has been sug- 
gested to poison weapons used for assault. But this id<*a lias never 
been carried out, owing to the expen.se and difficnlty of procuring 
suitable poisons. The best substance for poisoning arms is curare, 
used by the South American Indians on their ajTo\v.s. It is abso- 
lutely fatal, but is high priced. A dagger red hot and hnrdtmed 
in a decoction of ro.se laured is fatal. Pulverized phosphor mixed 
with gum arabic, and applied to the w^eapon, is also fatal. So with 
verdigris. So as to cadaver poison and prussic acid; but poisons 
must always be prepared immediately before use, as they dissolve 
in the atmosj)here a ml become innocuous. 

The successful arming of the people cannot be achieved by one 
definite procedure, but by utilizing all difTerent circumstances. The 
best thing would be for organized workingmen throughout the 
civilized world to provide themselves with muskets and ammunition, 
and to thoroughly drill; but this Ls almost impossible, as the author- 
ities would interfere with them; and throughout Europe even the 
purchase of weapom by the common people is made difficult, while 
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secret purchase subjects to the charge of ^^constructive treason/*’ 
In America every one has the constitutional right to arm; but the 
carrying of concealed weapons is prohibited, while, if carried open- 
ly, that also would soon be prohibited. That is not all. Hardly 
had a military organization been effected in Illinois, when the Legis- 
lature passed a law allowing to march and drill only the State or- 
ganizations. A litigation has resulted which is as yei undetermined. 
There is evidenced also, among legislators, a disposition to prohibit 
dynamite except for industrial purposes and national defense. The 
workingmen of America cannot arm themselves unless they do it 
soon. If they arm themselves at once, well; if not, it will soon be 
difficult or impossible, and “you will find yourselves defenseless 
and powerlass in the face of a mob of murderers in uniform, armed 
to the teeth.” The price of a watch would buy a fine breechloader. 
We do not take much stock in the arming of organizations, for 
several reasons; among others, that it will cause a great pressure 
upon those who are unwilling to join, which is in violation of the 
anarchistic principle, and dangerous to the existence of the organ- 
ization. Besides which, it would involve great financial sacrifice 
to those who prefer to do nothing for the cause. Labor organiza- 
tions should therefore content themselves with allowing arming by 
those who desire to do so. They may buy arms at wholesale, and 
retail to those who wish to purchase on the installment plan, if 
necessary, at casf; thus saving expense without trenching upon the 
assets of the society. Muskets are not the only desirable weapons; 
good revolvers, daggers, poisons, and firebrands are destined to 
be of immense service during a revolution. The modem explosives 
deserve attention first of all. Quantities of nitro-glycerine and 
dynamite, numerous hand grenades and blasting cartridges, should 
be at the disposal of the revolutionists — these things acting as the 
proletariat’s substitute for artillery. These are particularly recom- 
mended to European revolutionists, as they cannot buy rifles. 
“Taken all in all, our motto is: Proletarians of all countries, arm 
yourselves; arm yourselves, no matter what may happen; the 
hour of battle draws near.” 

Certain precautions should be adopted by the revolutionist if he 
wishes to address an associate in writing. He should use a ficti- 
tious address, which should be frequently changed, and its con- 
tents ought to be shaped with a view to the possibility of its fall- 
ing into the wrong hand. He should never mention the true name 
of his confederates. Initials or nicknames are preferable. There 
should never be a communication, even to a comrade, of a fact 
which it is not necessary for him to know. Your right name should 
never be signed. The use of a cipher is not desirable, because it 
is a suspicious method,^ and is very liable to detection. If nsed 
at all, the key to the cipher should be communicated only to one 
confederate. ^^All letters received which bear secrets should al- 
ways be burned immediately after reading.” Revolutionists should 
never retain things which would lead to detection, and should al- 
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ways be on guard against detectives and police. Neither through 
friendship, love, or family ties should yon talk unnecsessarily. 
These rules apply particularly “to all enterprises that are directed 
against the prevailing disorder and its laws.’* If a revolutionary 
deed is proposed, it should not be talked about, but silently pur- 
sued. If assistance is indispensable, it may be chosen; but a mis- 
step in this is fatal. The society of suspected persons should be 
carefully avoided; thus sjiies would be rendered harmless. Self- 
composure in arrest is essential. Only when the arrest can bo 
successfully resisted should there be resort to it, or when it be- 
comes a question of life and death. But if you are sure that the 
arrest is on suspicion, you protast energetically and submit quietly. 
To exanainations by a judge, the revolutionist should submit only 
so far as he can prove an alibi; admit nothing exce])t what is 
proven. If all means of deliverance are exhausted, then the pris- 
oner should defend his deed from the standpoint of the revolution- 
ist and anarchist, and convert the defendant’s .seat into a speak- 
er’s stand. Shield your person as long as possible, but when you 
axe irredeemably lost, use your respite for tlie propagation of 
your principles. We tliiis speak because we oliserve tliat even 
expert revolutionists violate its jdainest rules. 

Appendix, We have received from a layman an essay present- 
ing another means of preparing fulminale of mercury, which es- 
say reads as follows: I'se an ordinary retort; to precij>ilate the 
fumes, put the neck of tlie retort in water; ])ut in five grains of 
mercury and fifty grains of nitric acid; after tins has cooled, add 
sixty grains of best alcohol, in small quantities, sliaking the re- 
tort well while mixing; upon the neck of the retort jnit an india- 
rubber tube, thirty or forty centimetres long, passing tlirough a 
vessid filled with water; light an alcoijol flume under the retort 
until the mixture begins to boil; the fulminate of mercury cry.slal- 
izes; pour off the licjuid residue; refine tlie fulminate in cold water 
several times, and then boil the water; spread on tissue paper to 
dry, in a high temperature; then close carefully to prevemt absori)- 
ing moisture. Thus writes our correspondent. 

As a substitute for a blasting cartridge, where the batter c^annot 
be conveniently obtained, cut a piece off the closed end of a metal 
penholder — say an inch and a half long, — and fill this with the 
caps ordinarily used for toy pistols, stuffing them in; then add 
a fuse, and the cartridge is ready for use. 

Pulverized seeds of stramonium, baked in almond or other cake, 
furnish an effective poison to bo used against a spy, informer, 
minion of the law, or other scoundrel. 

Invisible ink is recommended for revolutionary correspondence. 
To mislead spies, w^rite an ordinarj’^ letter, and then write with the 
invisible ink between the lines, or on the reverse pages; or send 
an old book, and write on the blank pages, or write on the inside 
of paper wrappers. There are invisible inks which are developed 
by beat; but these arc not recommended, as heat is always applied 
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to suspicious correspondence, by the detectives. The chemical is 
preferable. If you write with nitrate of cobalt (invisible), it be- 
comes bluish if you spread oxalate of potash over it. Nitrate of 
copper made legible by spreading syanide of potassium on; and 
so if written with hydrochlorate. There are still other methods^ 
but enough has been suggested. 

We now speak of Sprengel's acid and neutral explosives. Spren- 
gel has found that hydro-carbons mixed with vehicles can be ex- 
ploded by a cap, like dynamite. For instance, equal parts of car- 
bolic acid dissolved in nitric acid gives an explosive. By the solu- 
tion of carbolic in nitric acid, picric acid is produced; in the mix- 
ture, heating takes place, which should be cooled off. Mix the 
picric acid with nitric acid, and an explosive as strong ^as nitro- 
glycerine is produced, the proportions being 58.3 of picric acid 
to 41.7 of nitric acid. If, instead of carbolic acid, benzine is 
used, the result is nitro-benzole. Add nitric acid in the propor - 
tion of 71.92 nitric acid to 28.08 nitric benzole, and you have an 
explosive. The various liquids can be utilized by absorbing them 
into chlorate of potash moulded into suitable shapes, which can 
be exploded ordinarily by a percussion cap; but these prepara ' 
tions are not as handy as dynamite, and can be used only in glass, 
stone, or iron shells, other shells being affected by the acid; but 
they are easier to produce than nitro-glycerine. 

Prussic acid may be prepared as follows: Take thirty grains 
yellow prussiate of potash, twenty grains sulphuric acid, and forty 
plains of water; heat the mixture in a retort, and catch the fumes 
in a well-cooled receiver. It is desirable that the receiver should 
be bent and furnished with water in its lower portion, through 
which the fumes must pass, thus aiding condensation. There must 
be a hollow globe to receive the accumulating prussic acid. It is 
very volatile, and, upon drying up, no poisonous substance re- 
mains. Avoid the escaping fumes. Proceed under a well-venti- 
lated flue. Prussic acid is not useful for poisoning arms, but is 
for liquors — ^looks like Tvater, and smelts and tastes like bitter 
almonds. May be preserved in the dark for a long time. 

For combustion, we add the following suggestion: Take blot- 
ting-paper, saturate it with the phosphor dissolved in carbon, as 
published recently in the Freiheit, and put it in an unclosed en- 
velope, with pulverized chlorate of potash. Close the letter, and 
in about a quarter of an hour, upon opening it, an explosion and 
intense blaze will ensue. These letters can be carried around and 
dropped, and be carried safely in an airtiglit tin box. For large 
buildings, such as courts, etc., put the phosphor in a small box 
that can be carried in the overcoat pocket, filling the lower part 
with tar, and the upper part with shaving.s; saturate with pre- 
pared phosphor, and add potash; nail on a lid carefully; bore a 
few holes to let in the air; and in the course of three or four 
hours an explosion will follow, and a fire. 

Phosphor may be used as a fuse for dynamite, keeping it from 
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the air until the box of dynamite is placed in the proper position; 
then raise the lid, letting the air to the fuse; and in due time an 
explosion will follow. 

The Platform of the International Association of Working- 
men, published in the Arheitvr Zcitung during February, 
March and April, 1886, w^as then read. 

The Declaration of Independence declares when a long train of 
abuses and usurpation, pursuing invariably the sjune object, evinces 
a design to reduce them (the peojde) under absolute despotism, 
it is their right, it is their duty, to throw olf such governiniMil, and 
to provide new guards for their future security. Arc we not too 
much governed, and is it not the time to ]>ractiee this thought of 
Jefferson? Is our government anything but a conspiracy (»f the 
privileged classes against the people? Fell ow-ln borers, read the 
following declaration which we issue in your interest, for humanity 
and progress. The pre.soiit order of socic'ly is based upon the 
spoliation of the non-property 1^ tlie ]>roperly (Oviuts; the capi- 
talists buy the labor of the poor for wages, at the mere cost of 
living, taking all tlie surplus of labor. Hy machinery constantly 
reducing the volume of human labor, j^rodnees eoiKstantly increas- 
ing quantities of goods, whereby the comp(*titi()n of lalior is in- 
creasing and its price being reduced. Thus, while the ]>oor are 
increa.singly deprived of the opportuniii(‘.s of advancement, the 
rich grow riclier through inereasing r(»bbery. Only by rare and 
accidental opportunities can the ]>oor become ricb; avarice in- 
creases with wealth, and capitalists compete for the spoliation 
of the masses. In this struggle the nuKlerately wealtliy succumb, 
while mono])oli.sls flourish, concentrating in their liands entire 
branches of industry, trade, and commerce. Industrial and com 
mercial crises fidlow, wdiich force the wretcluidness of the non- 
property owners to the higlurst point. Statistics of the United 
States .show that, after deducting ravr material, interest on capital, 
etc., proper! y-owners claim five eightlis, and alh*w to the laborers 
but three eighths of the residue. The result the present system 
is recurring over-production, while tlie increasing elimination of 
laboF from the process of production brings the imjioverislirnent 
of an increasing percentage on non-property owners, “who are 
driven into crime, vagabondage, prostitution, suicide, starvation, 
and manifold ruin. This system is unjust, insane, and m’lrderous.*’ 
Therefore those who suffer under it, and do not wish to be respon- 
sible for its continuance, ought to strive for its destruction by all 
means and with their utmost energy. ‘‘In its place is to be jnit 
the true order of society. This can be brought about only wlien 
all instruments of property — all capital produced by labor — have 
been transformed into common property, for thu.s only is the pos- 
sibility of spoliation '•ut off. Only by the impossibility of aceumii- 
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lating private capital can everyone be compelled to work who 
claims the right to live. Neither lordship nor servitude will there- 
after exist. This system would result further, that no one would 
need to work more than a few hours a day, and yet every reason- 
able want of society would be satisfied.” In this way, time and 
opportunity are also given for opening to all the people the pos- 
sibility of the highest imaginable culture 

Opposed to such a system are the political organizations of the 
capitalists, whether monarchies or republics. States axe in the 
hands of property-owners with no other apparent end than to 
maintain the disorder of the present day. The laws turn their 
sharp points against the laboring people, and, so far as they seem 
otherwise, are evaded by the ruling class. The school exists for the 
offspring of the rich, while the children of the poor receive scarce- 
ly an elementary education, and this directed to promote conceit, 
prejudice, servility, anything but intelligence. By reference to a 
fictitious heaven, the church seeks to make the masses forget the 
loss of paradise on earth, while the press takes care to confuse 
the public mind. These institutions aim to prevent the people 
from reaching intelligence, being s under the sway of the capitalist 
class. The laborers can look for aid from no outside source, in 
their fight against the existing system, but must achieve deliver- 
ance through their own exertions. Hitherto no privileged class 
have relinquished tyranny, nor will the capitalists of today forego 
their privilege and authority without compulsion. This is evi- 
denced by the brutal resistance always manifested by the middle 
classes against all efforts by the laboring cl asses for their advance- 
ment. It is therefore evident that the fight must be of a revolu- 
tionary character; that wage conflicts cannot lead to the goal. 
Every reform in favor of the laboring classes involves a curtail- 
ment of the privileges of the rich, to which we cannot expect their 
assent. ^^The ruling classes will not voluntarily relinquish their 
j)rerogatives, and will make no concession to us. Under all these 
circumstance there is only one remedy left — force.” Our ances- 
tors of 1776 have taught us that resistance to tyrants is justifiable, 
and have left us an immortal example. By force they freed them- 
selves from foreign oppressors, "and through force their descend- 
ants must free themselves from domestic oppression.” Therefore 
it is your right and duty to arm, says Jefferson. Agitatidn to 
organize, organization for the purpose of rebellion, — ^this is the 
course if the workingmen would rid themselves of their chains. And, 
since all governments combine in their policy of oppression, it is 
evident that the victory of the laboring population can be confi- 
dently expected only when the wage-workers along the whole line 
of capitalistic society inaugurate the decisive combats simultane- 
ously. Hence the necessity for international affiliation, and the 
organization of the International Association of Workingmen. 

Our platform is simple and clear: 
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1. Destruction of existing class domination, through inexorable 
revolution and international activity. 

2. The building of a free society on communistic organizations 
or production. 

3. Free exchange of equivalent products through the produc- 
tive organization, without jobbing and profit-making. 

4. Organization of the educational system upon non-religious 
and scientific and e(|ual basis, for both sexes. 

5. Equal rights for all, without distinction of sex or race. 

6. The regulation of public affairs through agreements between 
the independent communes and confederacies. 


The letter referred to as Most’s letter, was offered in evi- 
dence by the State. 

Dear Spies: — Are you sure that the letter from the Hocking 
Valley was not written by a detective? In a week 1 will go to 
Pittsburgh, and 1 have an inclination to go also to the Hocking 
Valley. For the present 1 send you some |>rinted inatt(»r. Then> 
Sch. also existed, but on pai>er. 1 told you this some months 

ago. On the other hand, 1 am in a condition to furnish ^‘medicine/’ 
and the ‘^genuine” article at that.. Directions for use are }>erhapH 
hot needed with these j)eople. Moreover, they were recently i>iib- 
lished in the The api)liances I can also send. Now, if you 

consider the address of Biichtell thoroughly reliable, I will shij> 
twenty or twenty-live jtounds. But how? Is tliere an exjmjss line 
to the place, or is there another way j)o.ssil)le? Paulus the Great 
seems to delight in hopping around in the swamps of the N. Y. 
V. Z., like a blown-up (bloated) frog. HLs tirade>^ excite general 
detestation. lie has made himself immensely ridiculous. The nmiii 
thing is only that the fellow cannot smuggle any more rotten ele- 
ments into the newspaper comi^any than are already in it. In this 
regard the caution is imjiortaiit to be on the minute. The organiza- 
tion here is no better nor worse than forrn(?rly. Our grouj) has 
about the strength of tlie North Side Group in Chicago; and then, 
besides this, we have also the So«'. b*cv. 0, 1, tlje Austrian League, 
and the Boliemian League, so as to .say three more groups. Finallv, 
it is easily seen that our influenre with the trade organizations is 
steadily growing. We insert our meetings in the Fr., and cannot 
notice that they are worse attended than at the time when we got 
through weekly $1.50 to $2.00 into the mouth of the N. Y. V. Z. 
Don’t forget to put yourself into communication with Drury in 
reference to the EInglish organ. He will surely work with you 
much and well. Such a ];aper is more necessary as to truth. This, 
indeed, is getting more miserable and confused from issue to issue, 
and, in general, is whi^tling from the last hole. Enedosed is a 
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flyleaf which recently appeared at Emden and is perhaps better 
adapted for reprint. Greeting to Schwab, Rau and to you. Yours, 

Johann Most. 

The circular spoken of so often in the evidence as the ‘‘Re^ 
venge’^ Circular, and which was written by Spies on the after- 
noon of May 3, and printed in English, was in the following 
language : 

Workingmen! To Arms! The masters sent out their blood- 
hounds — the police; they killed six of your brothers at McCor- 
mick’s this afternoon. They killed the poor wretches because they, 
like yon, had the courage to disobey the supreme will of your 
basses. They killed them because they dared ask for the shorten- 
ing of the hours of toil. They killed them to show you, “free 
American citizens,” that you must be satisfied and contented with 
whatever your bosses condescend to allow you, or you will get 
killed. 

You have for years endured the most abject humiliations; you 
have for years suffered unmeasurable iniquities; you have worked 
yourself to death; you have endured the pangs of want and hun- 
ger; your children you have sacrificed to the factory lord, — in short, 
you have been miserable and obedient servants all these years. 
Why? To satisfy the insatiable greed; to fill the coffers of your 
lazy, thieving mjusters. Wlien you ask them now to lessen your 
burdens, he sends his bloodhounds out to shoot you — kill you. If 
you are men, if you are the sons of your grandsires, who have shed 
their blood to free you, — then you will rise in your might, Her- 
cules, and destroy the hideous monster that seeks to destroy you. 
To arms, ive will call you, to arms! Your Brothers. 

lie at the same time wrote in the German language, of which the 
following is a translation: 

Revenge! Revenge! Workmen! To Arms! Men of labor! 
This afternoon the bloodhounds of your oppressors murdered six 
of your brothers at McC^ormick’s. Why did they murder them? 
Because they dared to be dissatisfied with the lot which your op- 
pressors have assigned to tliem. They demanded bread, and they 
gave them lead for an answer, mindful of the fact that thus people 
are most effectually silenced. You have for many, many year's en- 
dured every humiliation without protest; have drudged from early 
in the morning till late at night; have suffered all sorts of priva- 
tions; have even sacrificed your cliildren. You have done every- 
thing to fill the coffers of your masters—every thing for them ; and 
now, when you approach them and implore them to make vour 
burden a little lighter, as a reward for your sacrifices, they send 
their bloodhounds— the police — at you, in order to cure you, with 
bullets, of your dissatisfaction. Slaves, we ask and conjure you. 
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by all that is sacred and dear to you, avenfre the atrocious nmrder 
which has been committed upon your brothers today, and which 
will likely be committed upon you tomorrow. Laboring: men, Her- 
cules, you have arrived at the crossway. Which way will you de- 
cide? — for slavery and hunp:er, or for freedom and bread. If you 
decide for the latter, then do not delay a moment ; then, people, to 
arms! Annihilation to tlie beasts in human form who call them- 
selves rulers! Uncompromising: annihilation to them! Thi.s must 
be your motto. Think of the lieroes wliosc blood has fertilized the 
road to procuress, liberty, and humanity, and strive to become 
worthy of them. Your Brothers. 

Twenty-five hundred copies were printed and distributed in 
various parts of the city. 


THE OPENING SPEECH FOR THE PRISONERS. 

July 31. 

Mr. Salomon said the defendants had steadily refiused to believe 
that any man on the jury would be willinp to convict any of the 
defendants because of beinjj an Anarchist or a Socialist. Mr. Orin- 
nell failed to state to you that he had a jxjrson by whom he could) 
prove who threw the bomb, and he never expected to make this 
proof until he found that without this proof lie was unable to 
maintain this prasecution ap:ain.st these defendants; and it w^‘ls 09 
this case neared the prosecution end of it that the State suddenly 
changed front and produced a ])rofes.sioiial tramp and a profes- 
sional liar, as we will show you, to prove tliat one of these defend- 
ants was connect (‘d witli the throwing of it. They then recognized, 
as we claimed and now claim, that that Is the only way they can 
maintain their case here. 

They are not charged with Anarchy; they are not charged with 
Socialism; they are not charged with the fact, that Anarchy and 
Socialism Is dangerous or kuieficial to the community; but, ac- 
cording to the law under which we are now acting, a charge .speci- 
fic in its nature must be made against tliem, and tliat alone must 
be siKtained, and it is the duty of the jury to weigh the evidence 
as it bears upon that charge; and upon no other point can they 
pay attention to it. Now, gentlemen, the charge here is shown by 
this indictment. This Is the accusation. Tin's is what the case in- 
volves, and upon tliis the defendants and the prosecution must 
either stand or fall. This indictment is for the murder of Mathias 
J. Began. It is charged that each one of these defendants com- 
mitted the crime, each defendant individually; and it is charged 
in a number of different ways, ^ Now, T desire to call your atten- 
tion to the law governing this indictment and to read it to you; 
and I am presenting the law to you now, gentlemen, so that you 
can understand how we view this case and how the evidence is 
affected by what the law is. 
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The law says, no matter whether these defendants advised fren- 
erally the use of dynamite in the purpose which th^ claimed to 
carry out, and sought to carry out, yet if none of these defendants 
advised the throwing of that bomb at the Haymarket, they cannot 
be held responsible for the action of others at other times and 
other places. What does the evidence introduced here tend to 
show? It may occmr to some of you, gentlemen, to ask: What, 
then, can these defendants preach the use of dynamite? May 
they be allowed to go on and urge people to overturn the present 
government and the present condition of society without being held 
responsible for it and without punishment? Is there no law to 
which these people can be subjected and punished if they do this 
thing? There is, gentlemen, but it is not and never has been mur- 
der, and if they are amenable, as the evidence introduced by the 
prosecution tends to show, it is under another and a different law, 
and no atterniU on the part of the j>rosecution to jump the wide 
chasm which separates these two offenses can he successful unless 
it is done out of pure hatred, malice, ill-will, (»r because of l>rejii- 
dice. Tlie law protects every citizen. Tt punishes every guilty 
man, and according to the meiusure of his crime; no more and no 
less. If a man he giiilty of conspiracy, or if he be guilty of treason, 
he is lialile to punishment for that offense, and not for a higher 
one. This is wlint the i)cople of the State of Tllinois have said, 
and that is their law. Tliat is what they want enforced, and that 
is what I stand here for as the advocate of these defendants. T 
claim for tliem, and for the entire peojjle of this State, that the 
law shall 1 m' apj»Jied as it is found, and as they liave directed it to 
be enforced. Xow, what is the statute on conspiracy, of wViich 
these defendajUs may be guilty, if thej- are guilty of anything? 

The proof in this case, with the exception of Gilmer’s testimony, 
showed and shows only that the State has a case within those sec- 
tions which I liave last read to you, and no other, if they have a 
ease af^ainst them at all. Now, gentlemen, I have read to you the 
section of the statute relating to accessories. As I have told you 
before, it is only the perpetrator and abettor in the perpetration 
of a crime who, under the decision of almost every supreme court 
in the United States and England, can be held. 

That view of the law, that they must be proven to be accessories 
to the crime, is the one point only upon which the prosecution can 
sustain their case, and is the only one upon which this case must 
proceed, according to our view. Now, these defendants are not 
criminals; they are not robbers; they are not burglars; they are 
not common thieves; they descend to no small criminal act. On 
the contrary, this evidence shows conclusively that they are men 
of broad feelings of humanity, that their only desire has been, and 
their lives have been consecrated to, the betterment of their fellow- 
men. They have not sought to take the life of any man, of any 
individual, to maliciously kill or destroy any person, nor have 
they sought to deprive ‘any man of his property for their own 
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benefit. They have not sought to get McCormick’s property for 
themselves; they have not soiiglit to get Marshall Field’s property 
for themselves, and to deprive Marshall Field of it feloniously, 
but they have endeavorc^d and labored to establish a difTerent social 
system. It is true they have adopted means, or wanted to adopt 
means that were not approved of by all mankind. It is true that 
their methods were dangerous, perhaj)s; but then they should have 
been stopped at their incej»lion. We shall expect to jirove to you, 
gentlemen, that these men have stood by the man who has the 
least friends; that they have endeavored to iH'tter the condition of 
the laboring man. The laboring men have few friends enough. 
They have no means, without the iMmihinalion and assistance of 
tljeir fellow-men, to belter their condition, and it was to further 
that purpase and to raise them above constant labor and constant 
toil and constant worry and constant fret, and to liave tiieir feh 
low-men act and be as human beings and not as animals, that lluse 
defendants have consecrated their lives and energies. If it was in 
y)ursuance of that, wrouglit up, perhayxs, thn>nglj freijuent f:nlnres 
and through the constant force exercised against them, that they 
came to the conclusion that it was necessary to use force against 
force, we know not, and we do not expect to jn’eve nor to deny 
that these defendants advocated the use of force, nor do we now 
intend to ai)ologize for any tiling they have said, nor to excuse tlieir 
acts. It is nc'ilher the jdace nor the time for counsel in this case, 
nor of tlie gentlemen of tiie jury, to either excuse tlie acts of tlu^se 
defeiulanls or to encourage them. With that we have here nothing 
to do. Our object is simydy to show tliat tlu*se defendants are not 
guilty of the murder with which they are charged in this uuUcl- 
inent. Ikit the issue is forced u]>on us io say whetAier it was right 
or wrong, and 'whether they had the right to advocate the better- 
ing of their fellow-incn. As Mr. Grinnell said, he wanted to hang 
Socialism and Anarchy; but twelve men nor twelve hundred nor 
twelve thousand can stamp out Anarrhy nor root out iSociaJis/n, 
no more than lliey cjin iJeniocracy or J?epnl»licanisni, Hint lit^ with- 
in the heart and within the head. Under oiir forms of government 
e^ery man has the right to believe and the right to express his 
thouglils, whether tliey be inimical to the j)r(;.seMt institutions or 
whether they favor them; but if that man, no matter wlmt he ad- 
vocates or who he be, wlietlier Democrat, Republican, Social Lsf or 
Anarchist, kill and destroy liuman life delilx^rately and feloniously, 
that man, whether high or low, is amenable to criminal justice, 
and must be punished for his crime, .and for no other. 

Now, what was the object of these defendants, as they are 
charged, in being so bloodthirsty? Their jmrpose was to change 
society, to bring into force and elTect their Socialistic and An- 
archistic ideas. Were they right or were they wrong, or have we 
nothing to do with it? As I told you, they liad the right to exy>re«s 
their ideas. They had the right. They had the right to gain con- 
verts, to make Anarchists and Socialists, but wlietlier Socialism 
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or Anarchy shall ever be established never rested with these de- 
fendants^ never rested in a can of dynamite or in a dynamite bomb. 
It rests with the great mass of people, with the people of Chicago, 
of Illinois, of the United States, of the w^orld. If they, the people, 
want Anarchy, want Socialism, if tliey want Democracy or Repub- 
licanism, they can and they wdll inaugurate it. But the people, 
also, will allow a little toleration of views. Now, these defendants 
claim that Socialism is a progressive social science, and it will be 
a jiart of the proof which you wnll have to determine. Must the 
world stand as we found it when we were born, or have we a right 
to show our fellow-men a better way, a'nobhT life, a better condi- 
tion? That is what these defendants claim, if tliey are forced be- 
yond the issue in this case. ... In furtherance of that plan, 
what have tliese defendants done? Have they murdered many peo- 
j)le? What was their plan wdien they eouns(*led dynamite? They 
intended to use dynamite in furtherance of the general revolution; 
never, never against any individual. We will show you that it was 
their 2 >urf)ose, as the proof, I think, ]>arlly .shows already, that when 
a general revolution or a general strike was inaugurated, wlien they 
were attacked, that then, in fact, Avhile carrying out the purpo.ses 
of that strike or that revolution, tliat then tliey should iLse dynamite, 
and not until then. If it Is unlawful to conspire to carry out that 
thing, lliese men must be Jield f<»r that thing. We shall show you 
that these men, in carr^dng out their jdan for the bettering of the 
condition of the workingmen, inaugurated the eight-hour movement. 
They inaugurated the early-closing movement. Tliey inaugurated 
every movement that tended to alleviate the condition of the 'work- 
ingman and allow him a greater time to his family, for mutual 
benefit. Tliat is wliat these defendants .set up for a defense. That 
is wliat they claim was their right to do, and that Is what they claim 
they did do, and they did nothing more. 

Now, gentlemen, we don’t say that we desire to go into this 
proof, because we tliink it lias nothing to do with this case, if our 
theory is correct ; hut if we are forced to show why they did these 
things it is .simply to convince you that their objects -were not for 
robbery, not for stealing, not to gain property for themselves, and 
not to nuiliciously or willfully destroy any man’s good name or jiis 
projierty interests. 

We expect to shoAv you, further, that thase defendants never 
conspired, nor any one of them, to take the life of any single in- 
dividual at any time or jilace; that they never conspired or plotted 
to take, at this time or at any otlier time, the life of Mathias Degan 
or any numbt'r of policemen, exce]>t in self-defense while carrying 
out their original purpose. We expect, further, to show you that 
on the night of the 4th of May these defendants had assembled 
peaceably, that the purpose of the meeting was peaceable, that 
its objects were peaceable, that they delivered the same harangue 
as before, that the crowd listened, .and that not a single act tran- 
spired there, previous to the coming of the policemen, by which 
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any man in the audience could be held amenable to law. They 
assembled there, grentlemen, under the provision of our Constitu- 
tion, to exercise the right of fre<» speech, to discuss the situation 
of the workingmen, to discuss the eight-hour question. They as- 
sembled there to incidentally discass whal they deemed outrages 
at McCormick’s. No man expected that a bomb would be thrown; 
no man expected that any one would be injured at that meeting; 
but while some of tluise defendants were there and winle this meet- 
ing was peaceably in progress, the police, with a devilish design, 
as we expect to x»rove, came down u]»on that body with their re- 
volvers in their liamis and pockets, ready for immediate use. in- 
tending to destroy the life of every man that sttwal upon that mar- 
ket square. That seems terrible, gentlemen, but tliat is the infor- 
mation which w’e have and which we expect to show’ yc»u. We ex- 
pect to show you further, gentlemen, that the c'row'd did not fire, 
that not a single person fired a single shot at the police officers. 

We expect to show you that Mr. Fielden did not have on that 

night, and never had in his life, a nwolver; that lie did not fire, 
and that that portion of the tiMstiinony here Ls wrong. We ex- 
pect to show you further, genfhunen, that the w’itiu'ss (lihner, who 
testified to having seen Spies light the match which caused the 
destruction coming from the bomb, is a professional and constitu- 
tional liar; that no man in the city of f’liicago who knows him 

will believe him under oath, and, indeed, I might almost say that 

it wonld scarcely need evc'ii a witness to show the falsity of his 
testimony, because it seems to me that it must fall of its own 
weight. We expect to .show you, gentlemen, that Thompson was 
greatly mistaken; that on that night Scliw-ab never saw or talked 
wdth Mr. Spies; that he wjis at tlie Haymarket early in the evening, 
but that he left before the meeting lM‘gan and before he s;i\v Mr. 
Spies on tliat evening at all. We expect to .show that Mr. Parsons, 
So far from thinking any tiling wrong, and Fischer, were cjuietly 
seated at Zepf’s Hall, drinking, perhaps, a glass of beer at the 
time the bomb exploded, and that it was as great a suryirlse to 
them as it was to any of yon. Wf» expect to show- you that Engel 
w’as at home at the time the bomb exjiloded, and that ho knew 
nothing about it. With the wdiereabouts of Lingg you arc already 
familiar. It may .seem strange why he was manufacturing bombs. 
The answer to that i.s, lie had a right to liave hLs house full of 
dynamite. He had a right ti» have w’eapons of all description.s njion 
his premLses, and until he used them, or advised their n.se, and they 
were used in pursuance of his advice, he i.s not liable any more 
than the man who commits numerous burglaries, the man who com- 
mits numerous thefts, who walk.s the streets, is liable to arrest and 
puTiLshment only when he commits an act which makes him amen- 
able to law. 

T did not expect to address you concerning Mr. Neebe, and if 
is nnnecascary for me to make much comment on that, but we will 
show you that Mr. Neebe did not know of this meeting, that he 
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wafi not present, that he was in no manner connected with it, and 
there is no proof to show that he was. We will also prove to you, 
gentlemen, that Mr. Fielden did not go down the alley, as some of 
the witnesses for the State have testified, but that he went down 
Desplaines Street to Randolph, and up Randolph, as, Indeed, if 
my memory serves me right, the statements made by Mr. Fielden 
immediately after the oecurrence already sufficiently show. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, as I stated to you a moment ago, 
we do not intend to defend against Socialism, we do not intend 
to defend against Anarchism ; we expect to be held responsible for 
that only which we have done, and to be held in <lie manner pointed 
out by law. Under the charge upon which these defendants are 
held under this indictment, we shall prove to you, and I hope to 
your entire satisfaction, that a case has not been made out against 
them. Whether they be Socialists or whether they be Anarchists 
we hope will not influence any one of you, gentlemen. Whatever 
they may have preached, or whatever they may have said, or what- 
ever may have been their object, if it was not connected with the 
throwing of the bomb it is your sworn testimony to acquit them. 
We expect to make all this proof, and we expect such a result. 

THE WITNESSES FOR THE DEFENSE. 

Carter IT. Harrison. Am before any speaking commenced 
Mayor of Chicago. On the 4th that two-third.s of the people 
of May, was present during part left; about half-past eight the 
of the Haymarket meeting so- speaking commenced and the 
called. On the day before there meeting congregated around 
■wi’-s a riot at McCormick’s fac- Crane’s building, or the alley 
tory, which was represented to near. 

have grown out of a speech by Mr. Spies may have been 
Spies; next morning I received speaking one or two minutes be- 
in formation of the issuance of a fore T got near enough to hear 
circular of a peculiar character what he said; left the meeting 
and calling for a meeting at the between 10 and 10:05 o’clock 
Haymarket that night; directed that night; heard Spies’ speech, 
The Chief of Police if anything and all of Parsons’ up to the 

should be said at that meeting time I left; when I went over 

that might call out a recurrence to the station, spoke to Capt. 
of such proceedings as at Me- Bonfield, and determined to go 
Cormick’s factory, the meeting home, but T went back to hear 
should be dispersed; believed it a little more; stayed there about 
was better for myself to be five minutes longer and then 
there; went to the meeting to left. Within about twenty min- 
diaperse it in case T should feel utes T heard the sound of the ex- 
it necessar>' for the safety of the plosion of the bomb at my 
city; arrived about five minutes house. While at the meeting 

before eight; there was a large thought Spies had observed me 

concourse of people about the when T lighted a cigar, as the 
Haymarket, but it was so long tone of his speech suddenly 
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changed. Prior to that change 
in the tone of Spies’ speech I 
feared his remarl^ would force 
me to disperse the meeting; was 
there for that purpose; it was 
my own determination to do it 
against the will of the police. 
After that the general tenor of 
Spies’ speech was such that I 
remarked to Capt. Bondeld that 
it was tame. 

Took no action about dispers- 
ing it. There were occasional 
rei)Iies from the audience, as 
^^Shoot him,” “Hang him” or the 
like, but I do not think there 
were more than two or three 
hundred actual syinpathizers 
with the speakers. Several 
times cries of “Hang him” 
would come from a boy in the 
outskirts, and tlie crowd would 
laugh; felt that a majority of 
the crowd were idle spectators, 
and the replies nearly as much 
what might be calle<l “guying” 
as absolute applause. Some of 
the replies were evidently bitter. 
The audience numbered from 
eight hundred to one thonsand. 
The people in attendance were 
laborers or mechanics, and the 
majority of them not English- 
speaking — mostly Ger- 

mans. There was no suggestion 
made by either of the speakers 
calling for immediate use of 
force or violence toward any per- 
son that night; if there had been 
T shonld Iiave dispersk^d them at 
once. After T came back from 
the station Parsons was still 
speaking. It was becoming 
cloudy and looked like threaten- 
ing rain. I thought the thing 
>vas about over. There was not 
one-fourth of the crowd that had 
been there during the evening. 
I beard many Germans use ex- 


pressions of their being dissatis- 
fied with bringing them there and 
having this si>eaking. When I 
went to the station during Par- 
sons’ speech, stated to Capt Bon- 
fiold, 1 thought the speeches were 
about over; that nothing bad oc- 
curred yet or looked likely to oc- 
cur to require interference, and 
that he had better issue orders to 
his reser\'es at the other stations 
to go home. Bontield replied 
he had reached the same conclu- 
sion from report.s brought to him 
but he thought it would be best 
to retain the men in the station 
until the meeting broke up, and 
then referred to a rumor that 
hc^ had heard that night which 
he thought would make it. neces- 
sary for him to keep his men 
there, which T concurred in. Dur- 
ing my attendance saw no weap- 
ons at all \ii>on any person. 

CroHs-exam ined. Bon field t old 
me he had just received infor- 
mation that the Haymnrket 
meeting, or a part of it, would 
go over to tlie Mil\vank<‘e and 
St. Paul freight iiouse tlien 
filled with “scabs,” and blow it 
up. There w^as also an intima- 
tion this meeting might be held 
merely to attract the attention 
of the 7 >olice to the Haymarket, 
while the real attack, if any, 
shonld be made that night on 
McCormick’s. In listening to the 
s]>eechas, 1 concluded it. was not 
an organization to dcjstroy prop- 
erty that night, and went home. 
My order to lionfield was that 
the resf*n^C5S held at the other 
stations might be sent home, be- 
cause I learned that all was quiet 
in the district where McCor- 
mick’s factory is situated. Bon- 
field replie<l he had already or- 
dered the reserves in the other 
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stations to pro in their regular 
order. 

Bonfield was there, detailed by 
the ('hief of Police, in control 
of that meeting, together with 
(’apt. Ward; don’t remember of 
hearing Parsons call ‘‘To arms! 
To arms! To arms!” 

Jiarfon Simonson, Am a trav- 
eling salesman; concluded, after 
taking supper, to take in the 
Haymarket meeting. 

The speakers were northeast 
from me, in front of Oane’s 
building, north of the alley. 
Spicks .said: “Please .come to 
order. Tliks meeting is not called 
to incite any riot.’’ He then 
said Mc<k)rmiek had charged 
him with the murder of the i>eo- 
ple at tlie ujeoting the night be- 
fore; that McC’ormick was a liar. 
Mc(V>rnii(*k was him.self respon- 
sible. Sonubody had opposed 
his speaking at the meeting near 
McC'Omiick’s because he w^as a 
Socialist. The people he spoke 
to '.vere good Christian, church- 
going jK'ople. While was 
speaking, McC^ormick’s people 
had come out. Some of the men 
and hoys liad started for them, 
and had had some hannless sport 
throwing stones at the windows, 
etc. Tlien he .said that some 
workingmen were shot at and 
killed by the police. 

Parsons illustrated that the 
capitalists got the great bulk of 
the profit out of everything 
done; remember in his speed) 
he said: “To anus! To arms! 
To amis!” in what connection I 
cannot remember. Somebody in 
the crowd said, “Shoot” or 
“Hang Gould,” and he says, “No, 
a great many will jump up and 
take his place. What Sociali.sni 


aims at is not the death of in- 
dividuals, but of the system.” 

Pielden spoke very loud, and 
as I had never attended a So- 
cialistic meeting before thought 
they were a little wdld. Fieldeii 
spoke about a Congressman from 
Ohio who had been elected by 
the workingmen and confessed 
tliat no legislation could be en- 
acted in favor of the w^orking- 
men; eonsecpiently he said there 
was no use tiynng to do any- 
thing by legislation. A dark 
cloud with cold wind came from 
the north. Many people had 
left before, but when tlie cloud 
came a great many people left. 
Somebody .said : “Let’s ad- 

journ,” — to some place. I can’t 
remember. Fielden said he was 
about through, there was no need 
of adjourning. He said two or 
three timers, “Now, in conclu- 
sion,” or .something like that, and 
T became, impatient. T*licn T 
heard a commotion and a good 
deal of noise in the audience, and 
.soraeliody said, “Police;” looked 
south and saw' a line of police 
when it was at about the Ran- 
dolph street car tracks. The po- 
lice moved along until the front 
!»f the column got about up to the 
speakers’ wagon. Heard some- 
body near tlie w\agon say some- 
thing aliout dispersing; saw 
some ]>ersons upon the wagon; 
could not tell wiio they were. I 
distinct ly heard two words com- 
ing from the vicinity of the 
wagon or from the wagon ; don’t 
know who uttered them. The 
w'ords w'ere “peaceable meet- 
ing” a few seconds before the 
explosion of the bomb. As the 
police marched through the 
crowd the latter went to the side- 
walks on either side, some went 
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north, some few went on Ran- 
dolph street, east, and some 
west; did not hear any exclama- 
tion as ‘‘Here come the blood- 
hoiiiuls of the police ; you do 
your duty and I’ll do mine,’’ 
from I he locality of the wapron 
or from Mr. Fielden. At the 
time the bomb ex]iloded I was 
still in ray position upon the 
stairs. No pistol shots any- 
where before tlic exjdosion of 
the bomb. Just after the com- 
mand to dis]>erse liad been jnv- 
en saw a lif^hted fuse or some- 
thing come II I » from a point 
twenty feet soutli of Crane’s al- 
ley, from about the contcT of 
the sidewalk on tlie east side of 
the street, from belli nd some 
boxes; am positive it was not 
thrown from ilio alley. I first 
notieed it about six or seven 
foot in the aii% a little above n 
man’s head. It went in a north- 
west eoiirse and np about fifteen 
feet from tlie irronnd, and fell 
about tlie middle of tlie street. 
The explosion followed almost 
immediately within two or thrcM* 
seeonds. After 'the bomb ex- 
ploded there was pistol shoot- 
in^r. I eonld distinctly see th«‘ 
flashes of the jiistols; fifty to one 
Imndred and fifty pistol shots 
from about the center of where 
the police were; did not observ^e 
the flashes of pistol shots or hear 
the report of any shots from the 
crowd upon tlie police prior to 
the firin^^ by the police; .stayed 
in my pasition from five to 
tAventy seconds. There was 
shootinjr pfoinj? on in ever>’ direc- 
tion, as Avell up as down; could 
see from tlie flashes of the pis- 
tols that the police were shoot- 
inj? UT>. The police were not 
only shootin<r at the crowd, but 


I notieed several of them shoot 
just as they happened to throw 
their arms. T ran down to the 
foot of the stall's, ran west on 
the sidewalk on Randolph street 
a short distance, and then on the 
road. A crowd Avas rnnnin^r in 
the same direction. 1 Ava.s to the 
rear of the croAvd rnmunfr Avest, 
the police still behind us. There 
AA^ere no shots from the direction 
!o which 1 Avas running. 

TTaA’<‘ never been a member of 
any Socialistic ]mrty or associa- 
tion. Before (he mooting no- 
ticed it Avas composed prin- 
cipally of ordinary workingmen, 
ineehanies, etc. Tlie andienee 
listened, and (Uict^ in awliilo 
(here would be y**lls of “Sliooi 
him!” “Hang liirn.” Didn’t find 
any ditTcrence in the bearing of 
the crowd during Fielden’s 
speech from Parscms’ or Spies’, 
Tn eoiiA'cTsation I had Avitli (^apt. 
Bonfield at the statirm b(‘fore 
the meeting that night, 1 asked 
liim al)(»ul Ibe trouble in the 
soiitliwestern part of the. city. 
He says, “Tlie trouble there is 
tliat these” — wlietlier lu‘ used the 
Avord Socialists f>r strikers, 1 
doirl know — “get their women 
and children mixed np with 
(hem and around them and in 
front of them, an<l we can’t get 
at (hem. 1 Avould like to get 
three thousand of them in a 
eroAvd, without their women and 
children” — and to the be«’t of 
my recollection, he addl'd, “and 
T Avill make short work of 
them;” noticed a f<'Av worncii and 
children at the botif>rrj of the 
steps where T Avas; don’t (bink 
there were any in the liody of 
the crowd around the wagon. At 
(lie time the police came up 
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there did not obsei^-e any wom- 
en or children, 

CroBS^^examined. Went to the 
Haymarket meeting out of 
curiosity, believing the newspa- 
pers ordinarily misrepresented 
such things. At that conversa- 
tion with Mr. Bonfield I testified 
to, nobody else was present. 
Capt. Ward was walking around 
at the time. Believe no one else 
could hear it. 

Fielden said : ‘^The law is 
your enemy. Kill it, stab it, 
throttle it, or it will throttle 
you.” Don't know how many 
liiHTS of police there were. Saw 
a straiglit line of police filling 
the whole street. There was 
more than one coliiinn. I was 
at that time contemplating the 
question of my own safety. 
Didn't see the officer command 
the meeting to disperse, but 
heard somebody tell the me<jting 
to disperse. Right after it 
heard somebody say something 
of which I caught the two words, 
'^peaceable meeting.” The bomb 
struck the ground and exploded 
just a little behind the front 
line of })olice. 

The firing began from the po- 
lice, right in the center of the 
street; did not .see a single shot 
fired from the crowd on either 
side of tlie street ; didn't know 
what became of the men in the 
wagon; don't think there were 
any shots fired in the neighbor- 
hood of the wagon. My firm dis- 
charged me. 

John Ferguson, Am a resi- 
dent of Chicago; in the cloak 
business; piissed the Ha.>Tnarket, 
and, noticing a crowd there, 
stopped to listen to the 
speeches ; ^ was accompanied by 
an acquaintance. During Par- 


sons' speech, when he mentioned 
Jay Gould’s name, somebody 
said: “Throw him in the lake;” 
and a man standing almost in 
front of me took his pipe from 
his mouth and halloaed out : 
“Hang him.” Parsons replied 
that would do no good; a dozen 
more Jay Goulds would spring 
up in his place. “Socialism aims 
not at the life of individuals, 
but at the system.” Quite a 
storm cloud come up. Some one 
interrupted the speaker with the 
remark: “There is a praspect 
of immediate storm, and those 
of you who wish to continue the 
meeting can adjourn to” — some 
hall, but the speaker, resuming, 
said : “I haven't but two or 

three more word.s to say, and 
then you can go home.” T 
walked away, across Randolph 
street. Then T saw the police 
rash out from the station in a 
body. They whirled into the 
.street and came down very rap- 
idly. We .saw a fire flying out 
about six feet above the heads 
of the crowd and falling down 
pretty near the center of the 
street. There was a deafening 
roar. Then we saw fla.shes from 
toward the middle of the street. 
That side of the street where 
the crowd was was dark. We 
hurried away. The majority of 
Ihe crowd had gone away on the 
appearance of the approaching 
storm. The crowd was very or- 
derly, as orderly a meeting as I 
ever saw anywhere in the street. 
Am not a Socialist, nor an An- 
archist, nor a Communist; don't 
know anything about what those 
terms mean. 

Ludwig Zeller, Went to the 
meeting a little past ten; took a 
position at a lamp post near 
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Crane’s alley. A few minutes 
after the poUce came, heard the 
command of the Captain, but 
heard no reply from anybody 
on the wagon or near the wagon. 
Saw a light go through the air; 
heard an explosion and shoot- 
ing, and tried to get out because 
there were a great many men 
falling around me, and a few 
were crying. . A great many peo- 
ple were running in the same 
direction; men were falling be- 
fore me and on the side of me; 
heard shooting immediately up- 
on the explosion of the bomb. 
The shots came from behind me 
while I ran, from the center of 
the street, from north and north- 
west of me. Did not notice any 
iring back from the crowd at 
the police, either on Desplaines 
street or Randolph street. 

Cross-examined, Since last 
December, don’t belong to any 
group. Prior to that was a mem- 
ber of the group ^‘Freiheit”; am 
not an Anarchist; am a Social- 
ist. 

Carl Bichter and F. Liehel 
•swore that, although standing 
close to the famous wagon, they 
had heard nothing about ‘‘blood- 
hounds.” 

Dr. James D. Tajflor. Exam- 
ined the scene of the riot on the 
next day and found that the bul- 
let marks on the building came 
chiefly from the direction from 
which the police had charged. 

Wm. Urban. Am a compositor 
on the Arheifer-Zeitung; saw 
something shining; believe this 
were revolvers in the hands of 
the police as they came up to- 
ward the meeting. 

August Krumm. Was light- 
ing my pipe, in company with 
another man, in Crane’s alley, 


at the time the bomb was thrown. 
There was nobody there then 
save a friend and myself. 

Lucius M. Moses. Have 
known Harry Gilmer six or sev- 
en years; would not believe him 
on oath. 

John 0. Brixey. Gilmer’s 
reputation was bad, and he was 
not worthy of belief. 

John Garrick. Am an ex-dep- 
uty sheriff ; know Gilmer and 
would not believe him on oath. 

Mrs. B. P. Lee. Have no con- 
fidence in Gilmer’s tnith and 
veracity. 

Robert JJndinger. Lived with 
Carl Richter and accompanied 
him to the Haymarket meeting; 
.stood at the mouth of the alley 
and saw Spies, Parsons and 
Fielden; did not see Schwab; 
had never seen him before in my 
life; Schwab was not on the 
wagon when Spies was there; 
did not hear anybody say, 
“Here come the bloodhounds,” 
etc,; saw no one in the crowd 
fire any shots, and .saw no pistol 
in Fielden’s hand; am a cornice- 
maker; have been in this coun- 
try three years; am not a So- 
ciali.st, but read the Arheiter- 
Zeiiung, 

William .Alhright. Stood fn 
the alley with Krumm and stat- 
ed substantially the same facts 
as given by his companion. 

M. D. Malkoff. Am a report- 
er for the Arheiter-Zeitung ; saw 
Parsons at Zepf’s Hall ten min- 
utes liefore the exfilosion of the 
bomb. He was .silting at th-i win- 
dow in company with Mrs. Par- 
sons and Mrs. Holmes. T>ie 
.saloon was pretty crowded at 
that time, t saw them there 
when T heard the explosion of 
the bomb. 
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Cross-examined, Have been 
five years in the country ; in Chi- 
cago about two years; was pri- 
vate teacher of the Russian lan- 
guage in Brooklyn ; taught 
Paesig, the editor of the Brook- 
lyn Freie Presse, He is not a 
revolutionist; went to St. Louis 
for three months, found no work 
there, and came to Chicago; did 
not get that letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. Spies through 
Ilcrr Most; have seen Mast, but 
don’t know him personally; 
roomed with Balthasar Ran for 
about four months; jiart of that 
time was after the Haymarket 
meeting. 

1 was not a Nilhilist in Rus- 
sia; am not in this country as 
the agent of the Niliilists, or iiny 
other soeiefy in Russia. The re- 
porters used to call me a Nihil- 
ist because T wm a Russian. 

Henry TAndemeyer, Am a ma- 
son. While working in the Ar- 
heiler-Zeihmyf placed some 
things on a shelf in the closet 
olT the editorial room. Found 
no bundle, no large package, no 
dynaniile on ilie shelf. Saw no 
indication of greasiness there. 

Cross-examined. Have known 
Spies for years, and Scliwab; 
saw them at public meetings at 
Turner and other halls. 

Tldward Lehnert, Know 
Sehnaubclt; saw him at the Hay- 
market that niglit about ten 
o’clock; Avas standing; saw 
Schnanbelt about the time when 
it grew dark and ilondy. 

William Snyder. Was indict- 
ed for conspiracy in connection 
wnth the Haymarket riot, and in 
jail since 8th May; am a Social- 
ist, a member of the American 
group of the Internationale; am 
acquainted with all fhe defend- 


ants except Lingg; saw Parsons 
and Fielden on May 4, at the 
Arbeit er-Zeitung building. We 
went over to the Haymarket 
meeting; got on the wagon and 
when the police came, got down 
first in front of Fielden. Field- 
en did not shoot; he would have 
killed me if he had shot. We 
both started for the alle 3 % 
there 1 lost sight of Fielden. 
Heard no reference to blood- 
hounds and saw no one shooting 
except the police. 

Cross-examined. Used to 
make addresses to the working 
jieople. Never missed an op- 
portunity to show the injustice 
which they are laboring under. 

Thomas Brown. Wiis arrest- 
ed for conspiracy; belonged to 
the Internationale; after Par- 
sons had spoke at the Haymar- 
ket T and Parsons went to Zepf’s 
saloon. When the bomb explod- 
(»d, we were silting there at a 
table, riseher was there. 

TTenry IT. Spies. Am a cigar 
manufacturer, brother of the 
prisoner; went to the Haymar- 
ket with liitn. When brother 
got off the wagon to hunt for 
Parsons, w(* went in a nortli- 
westerly direction from the wag- 
on, but Schwab was not there. 
Schnanbelt and brother went to- 
gether, and I and Legner fol- 
lowed right behind tliem. After 
a.sking. “Is Parsons here!’’ and 
desccTiding from the wagon, 
August did not go in the direc- 
tion of Crane’s Alley, nor into 
Crane’s Alley. He went as far 
as Union street, and in fact got 
down on the side of the wagon, 
pretty near the middle of it. Just 
at that time the explosion took 
place. ^ I asked him what it was. 
He said, “They have got a Gat- 
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ling gun down tliero/* and at 
the same time, as he jumped, 
somebody jumped behind him 
with a weapon, right by his back 
and I grabbed it; in warding 
off the pistol from my brother 
I was shot; don’t know who 
did the shooting; didn’t see Aug- 
ust any more until 1 went home. 
August did not leave the wagon 
about the time the polie*^ came, 
or at any time, and go into the 
alley. Legner and myself helped 
him off the wagon just as the ex- 
plosion came. The firing (-am«‘ 
from the street. 

Cross-examined. On 6th May 
was arrested ; told the ollicer 
when tlie bomb exploded I was 
at Zepf’s Hall; that I was no^ 
at the Haymarket at all. That 
was not true; have told the trutli 
now. 

August Krueger. Saw at th#* 
Haymarket the man represented 
on this picture (Schnanbelt ). He 
was .standing with Mr. Leliner!. 
About ti*n o’clock he wanted to 
go home, and wanted me to go 
along, and I went with Ijini down 
on Randolph street to riinton. 
There I left him. T went to 
Engel’s lionse aliont fifteen rnin- 
nfes pjist ten. Mr. and Mrs. En- 
gel were there. Later Gottfried 
Waller came in and said he came 
from the Haymarket, and that 
300 men were shot dow!i by the 
police, and we ought to go down 
there and do something. Engel 
said whoever throw lliat bomb 
did a foolish thing; it was non- 
sense, and he didn’t sympathize 
with such a butchery. T am 
known as ^^Little Krueger.” 

Cross-examined. Am an An- 
archist ; had a conversation with 
Capt. Schaack; was shown a pic- 


ture of Schnaubolt. and asked 
whether 1 had ever seen that man. 
Don’t know whether 1 an.swered, 
^*1 might have seen him,” or 
what 1 auswered. 

AV>ert Pruesser. T telephoned 
three times to the Arbeiter-Zei- 
tung for a speaker for the meet- 
ing at Lake View. The eomniil- 
lee from the Deering factory 
wanted Spies; was told that 
Spies conld not come, and he 
said it would make no difference 
if they sent some, one else. Later 
he telephoned again and re- 
ceived a reply that Scliwah was 
on the way; went to meet 
Schwab at tlie riyhonrn avenue 
car; it was ]ialf-pa.st nine 
o’clo(*k or twenty minutes to ten. 
Tliey went to Radtke’s saloon, 
888 riy bourn avenue, remained 
there t<*n inimitc's, and then 
Schwab went to ilie prairie and 
spoke. When he got. through 
we lind luuch at Schilling’s sa- 
loon. Schwab tlien took a car 
for tlie (*ity. It take.s forty-five 
minute.s to ren cl i [lie corner of 
riark and Washington streel.s, 
and ten minutes to the TTaymar- 
kel if there is no interruption. 
Have been a carrier for (be Ar- 
ttviter-Zeitung for a time. 

Johann Grueneherg. Was an 
intimate friend of ELscher’s; 
went to Wehrer & Klein at 
Fischer’s refpjest and got .some 
circulars willi the line: ^‘Work- 
ingmen, arm yourselves and 
come in full force;” took tbern 
to the compositors’ room in tlie 
Arbeit er-Zeitung and then took 
some down to Spies. Fischer, 
Spies and T had some con- 
versation, and then I tof>k an 
order frrim Fisclier to Wehrer & 
Klein to leav'e out that line. 

CrosH-eramined. Came to 
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this country from Germany four 
years ago. 

Mrs. Lizzie May Holmes. Was 
assistant editor of the Alarm 
for a year. After the meeting 
of the American group on the 
evening, May 4th, I with Mr. and 
Mrs. Parsons went to the Hay- 
market. Subsequently to Zepf’s 
Hall. Cannot say where Par- 
sons was in the saloon when the 
explosion occurred ; had not 
heard of the word ^^Ruhe” at the 
meeting Tuesday evening. 

Cross-examined. My name 


has been Holmes since Novem- 
ber 26th last. Before that my 
name was Swank. All articles 
in the Alarm under which the 
initials L. M. S. appear are my 
articles. Was a member of the 
American group of the Interna- 
tionale. That night I went home 
with Mrs. Parsons and stayed 
there over night. Mr. Parsons 
did not go home that night; am 
an Anarchist as I understand 
Anarchy. T never advocated ar- 
son, or advised persons to com- 
mit arson. 


SAMTTEL FIELDEN’S STATEMENT TO THE JURY. 

Fielden. On May 4th T took a load of stone to Waldheim Ceme- 
tery. When I got home, in the Daily News saw an announcement of 
a meeting of the American group at 107 Fifth avenue that night. 
Determined to go to that meeting instead of to tlie meeting at which 
I had engaged to speak. I wjis there when some telephoning was 
done with reference to tlie Deering meeting. Schwab must have 
left there about ten or fifteen minutes past eight. A request was 
received from the Haymarket meeting for speakers, in response to 
which Parsons and 1 went over. Spies spoke about five minutes 
longer after W’e had arrived; then he introduced Mr. Parsons. Dur- 
ing Parsons^ siieech I was on the wagon. After he concluded I was 
introduced by Mr. Spies to make a short speech. I did not wish to 
speak, but Mr. Spies urged me. I referred to some adverse criticism 
of the Sociali.sts by an evening paper, wliicli had called the Social- 
ists cowards and other uncoraplimenfary names, and I told the au- 
dience that tliat was not true; that the Socialists were true to the 
interests of the laboring classes and would continue to advocate the 
rights of labor. I then spoke briefly of the condition of labor. J 
referred to the classes of jieople W’ho were continually posing as 
labor reformers for their own benefit, and who had never done any- 
thing to benefit the laboring classes, but had at all times approved 
the cause of labor, in order to get themselves into office. I cited the 
case of Martin Foran, who, in a speech in Congress on the arbitra- 
tion bill that was brouglit in by the labor committee, had stated that 
the working classes of this country- could get nothing through legis- 
lation in Congress, and that only wdien the rich men of this country 
understood that it was dangerous to live in a community where there 
were dissatisfied people would the labor problem be solved. Some- 
body in the audience cried out, *‘That is not true,” or "That is a lie ” 
Then I went over it again, adding words like these: Tliat here was 
a man who had been on the spot for years, had experience, and knew 
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what could be done there, and this was his testimony. It was not 
the testimony of a Socialist. Then I went on to state that under 
such circumstances the only way in which the working: people could 
get any satisfaction from the gradually docrt»asing: opportunities for 
their living — the only thing they could do with the liiw would bo 
to throttle it. 1 used tliat word in a figurative sense. I said they 
should throttle it, because it wjis an expensive article to them and 
could do them no good. I then stated that men were working all 
their lifetime, their love for their families inthiencing them to put 
forth all their efforts, that their children might have a better oppor- 
tunity of starting in the world than they had had. And the facts, 
the statistics of Great Brifain and the Ignited States, would prove 
that every year it was becoming utterly impossible for the younger 
generation, under the present sy.stem, to liave as good an oppor- 
tunity a.s tlie former ones had had. 

Mr. Spies asked me, before T commenced, to mention that the 
Chicago Herald liad advised the labor organizations of this city to 
boycott tlie red flag. .1 briefly touched on that, and told tliern not 
to boycott the red flag, because it was the symbol of universal free- 
dom and universal liberty. 

I was just closing my remarks about that point, wdien .some one 
said it was going to rain. I said: *^Never mind; 1 will jiot talk 
very long; I will close in a few' Tiiiniites, and then w'e will all go 
home.” Tlien I ad\ ised (hern to organize as laboring men for (heir 
ow'n ])roteclion — not to IrnsI to any ot»e else, hut to organize among 
themselves and depend only upon thenjselve.s to advance their con- 
dition. Do not think I spoke one. minute loriger when T saw’ tlie 
police, (-apt. AVard came up to me and raised his hand, arjd said: 
‘‘I command tliis meeting in llie name of llie p(H)pl(* of the Slate of 
IlIinoi.s, to peaceably disperse.” I said: ^‘Why, Captain, thus is a 
]»eacenhle meeting,” in a veiw conciliatory tone of voice, and he 
ver>" angrily and defiantly retorted tliat lie cointnarulc'd it to dis- 
perse, and called, a.s I understood, iifK>n the police to dis|»erse it. 
Just as he turned around in that angry mood. 1 said: “All rigid, 
we will go,’’ and jumped from the wagon, and jumped to the side- 
walk. Then tlie explosion came. 1 .saw the flash. The pc*oid»^ be- 
gan to rush past me. Was not dc'cided in rny own mind what it was, 
but T heal’d some one .say “dynamite,” and then in rny owti mind 1 
assented that that was the cau.se of the explosion, and 1 nuslied ami 
was crow'ded w’ith the crowd. Tliere Wf*re some fif tliem falling 
down, others calling out in agony, and the police wen? pouring shots 
into them. We tried to get behind some jirotection, hid there were 
SO many trying to get there that little protect ion was affordwl. I 
made a dasii for the northeast corner of Handolph and Desplaines 
streets, turned the corner and ran until T got to about Jefferson 
street. Seeing there w'as no pursuit, I drofijied into a fast walk. T 
turned on Clinton, intending to go home. 

Immediately after the explosion of the bomb I was struck with a 
ball. Didn’t feel much pain at the time in the excitement, but on 
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Randolph street I felt the pain ; my knee was wet. Then I con- 
cluded I had been shot. I began to think about thase that had been 
with me. 1 thought surely that some of these men must have been 
killed. I concluded to ride down past the Arheiter-Zeitung build- 
ing and see if any one was tiiere. But there w^as no light there. 
Intending to go up to Parsons’ house, I took an Indiana car. When 
we got to Clinton the driver said: ^‘Why, there is firing going on 
up there yet,’’ and I saw a couple of flashes up near where I thought 
the Haymarket was, and I said, ^‘If there is, I am not going up 
there.” I then walked over on Jefferson street north to Lake street, 
and I saw a terrible crowd of people around there, and thought 
there might be a good many detectives there. So I turned back, 
caught a (^analport avenue car and rode to the corner of Canal and 
Twelfth streets. There I got ray knee drc»ssed by a young doctor 
who was on the stand here, as it was becoming very painful. 

T feel sure Mr. Spies was at my side when Capt. Ward was talk- 
ing. Did not see him after 1 had spoken to Ciipi. Ward; I did not 
see him leave the wagon. Had no n*vi)lver with me on tlie night of 
May 4th. Never had a revolver in my life. Did not fire at any per- 
son at the Haymarket meeting. Never fired at any person in my life. 

T first heard of the word ^^Riihe” having been published in the 
Arheiter^Zeitnng, and about any significance of that word, when I 
had been in the County Jail for some days. 1 never liad seen or 
hoard of the word before, and did not hear of it on May 4th at any 
time, and, tas 1 understand it i.s a German word, I would not have 
knowm what it meant if J had seen it. I do not read German. There 
wa.s no understanding or agi’ceraent to which 1 was a party, or of 
which T had knowledge, that violence should be used at the Haymar- 
kei meeting, or that arms or dynamite should be used there. 1 an- 
ticipated no trouble of that character. I did not use, upon the ap- 
proach of the police, and did not hear from any person that night 
any such exjircssion as; ^There come the bloodhounds; you do 
your duty and I’ll do mine.” 

The first I heard of the Haymarket meeting was after I got to tlie 
American group meeting on the night of May 4th. 

Wo drilled not over six times at 54 Lake street, but nobody ever 
had anns th(*re. We began to meet in August and the last meetings 
must have been very near the end of Se|>tember, 1885. There was 
no drilling during the winter and spring of 1885-86. Once a few 
men belonging to the L. u. W. V. came in with their guns and 
shouldered arms, but they did not belong to the American group, 
and that is the only time that I ever saw any arms at any meeting 
of our organization. 

The shots that were pouring in thick and fast after the explosion 
of the bomb came from the street— T should judge from the police. 

On May 3d I took several loads of stone from Bodensebatz & 
Earnsbaws stone dock, Harrison street and the river, to different 
places in the city. I have worked for that firm three or four years. 
I owned my team and wagon, and they hired those and my services, 
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and paid me by tlie day. T have been a teamster for at least six 
years. 1 was never before arrested in my life. 

Cross-examined, Fielden said: I worked in a cotton mill in 
England at eight years of age, and until 1 came to the United Stales. 
I worked my way up until 1 became a weaver, and when 1 left the 
mill r was what is called a binder. 1 joined the International Work- 
ing People’s Association in duly, 1884, by joining the American 
group. I supimse 1 was an Anarchist soon after, as soon as 1 be- 
gan to study it. 1 suppose that 1 have been a revolutionist, in tiie 
.sense of evolutionary revolution, fi>r some years. 1 don't know that 
1 have ever been positively of the belief that the existing order of 
things should be overthrown by font*. 1 have always been of the 
belief, and am yet, that the existing order of things will have to be 
overthrown, either j>eaceably or by foree. 1 have made a great 
many speeches on the lake fnmt on Sunday afternoons. 1 have two 
dollars’ worth of stock in tlie Alarm. Of those that werei on tlie 
speakers’ wagon, I only reniernher Parsons, S]>ies and Snyder. Tliere 
were some others there, who were .strangers to me. 1 spoke hecaiisc 
Mr. Si»ies requested me to make a short speech. Mr. J’ars«uis had 
spoken longer tlian I thought lie would, and I thought it was late 
cnougli to close. 1 don't now nuncTuher whether or not I ii.sed this 
language: “There are j»reinonitioiis of danger. All know it.. The 
preiss say the Anar<*]iisls will .sn«ik away. We are not going to.” 
I have no desire to deny that 1 did use tliai language. If 1 use<l it — 
and i don't know wlielher 1 did — if 1 had any idea in my mind at 
any time which w’oiild be expressed in that language, I know for 
wdiat n‘ason.s I w’ould have that idea. I used snhsi antially all that 
language wdiieli Mr. Kng'lish, the reporter, avIio was on the stand 
here, t(‘Stified as having been used by me in iny S]M'r*eh at the Hay- 
market meeting. I did not say that John P>rf»wn, Jefferson, WsLsh- 
ington, I’alrick Henry and Hopkin.s said to the }>e«)i»le: “The. law^ is 
your enemy.” If I u.^ed the langniagc*, “AA'e are reb(‘ls against it,” — 
and T possibly di<], — J referred t<» I lie pre.sent social system. F don’t 
remember that J .said: “It liad no mercy; so ought you.” TIktc i.s 
not niucli .sense in it, and 1 will not father it. The. report of my 
speech, as givtm by Mr. English, lias been garbled, and it docs not 
give the connection. 1 don’t accept llial as my speech at all. 1 think 
1 used the language, hut you haven’t got the «6iise of it at all, in 
quoting it in that w'ay. 

I did not think there was anything inflammatory' or incMindiary in 
my S])eech. 1 did not incite anybody to do any overt act to anybody 
or anything. I sjioke generally, from a general standpoint. T 
meant to say they .should resist the f»resent social system, wliich de- 
graded them and turned them out of emfdoyrnent, and gave them 
no opportunity to get a living. Somebody threw a bomb. J did not 
know and do not know now' wdio it w’jis, or anything about it. Still 
T know, froni reading of criminal proceedings, that in cascis of that 
kind they arrest everybody in order to find out who is responsible. 
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I supposed that I, being: one of the participants of the meeting-, 
would be arrested. 

If I did make the remark about premonitions of danger in my 
Haymarket speech, I must have meant that there were so many men 
striking just then for the eight-hour movement tliat some trouble 
might possibly originate between the strikers and their employers, 
as had been the case in former strikes, and, knowing that all men 
are not very cool, and some men become aggravated — their condi- 
tion may have a good deal to do with it — tliey sometimes commit 
acts which the officers of the law, in their capacity as such, are com- 
pelled to interfere with. I was speaking of the general labor ques- 
tion and the issue that was up for settlement during tlie eiglit-hour 
movement.. T liad no reference to the presence of dynamite at the 
meeting. I did not say that John Brown, Jefferson, etc., said that 
the law was their enemy. What I said in regard to them was, that 
we occupied, in relation to the present social system, which no longer 
provided security for the masses, jast about the pasition that John 
Brown, Jefferson, Hopkins, Patrick Henry occuy>ied in relation to 
the government and dictation of Great Britain over the Colonies; 
that they repeatedly appealed to Great Britain to peaceably settle 
the differences in regard to the port duties, tlie stamp act, etc., but 
when it could not be peaceably settled, they could not submit to it 
any longer, and were compelled to do something else; and it was 
always the element of tyranny which incited strife, and as it was in 
that case, so it would he in this. As to the use of the expressions 
about killing, stabbing, throttling the law, T used them just as a 
Republican orator, in denouncing tlie Democratic party, might say, 
^‘We will kill it,” or 'We will throttle it,” or "defeat it,” or as one 
might speak of a candidate for office — "We will knife him.” I used 
those adjectives, as any sj)eaker would, in rushing along, throw in 
adjectives without thinking much of what their full import might 
be. My remarks that night were intended to call upon the people 
to resist the present social system — not by force, I had no such idea 
in my mind that night — ^so that they would be enabled to live; to call 
their attention to tlie fact that by the introduction of labor-saving 
machiner>’^ and the subdivision of labor less men were continually 
needed, more productions produced, and tljeir cliance to work de- 
creased, and that by their organizing together they might become 
partakers in the benefits of civilization, more advantageous and 
quicker productions. 


John Bernett. Saw the man 
who threw the bomb. The 
thrower was right in front of 
me. The bomb "went west and 
a little bit north.” The man 
who threw it was about my size, 
maybe a little bit bigger; think 
he bad a mustache, no chin 


beard, and his clothes were 
dark. Do not recognize this 
photograj>li of Schnaubelt as 
being tlie man who threw the 
bomb. 

Cross-examined. I never 
could recognize anybody ; told 
Capt. Schaack and Mr. Orinnell 
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that the man who threw the 
bomb was in front of me, and I 
could not tell how he did look. 
I got shot and fell on the side- 
walk. I told Capt. Schaack that 


T could not describe the man 
and would not know him if I 
saw him, and that the man’s 
hack was toward me. 


MICHAEL SCHWAB’S STATEMENT. 

Schwab, I was co-editor of the Arheiier-Zeiiung, On the even- 
ing of May 4th went to the Arheiter-Zeitnng about eight o’clock. 
While I was there a telephone nies.sage was received asking Mr. 
Spies to speak at Deering. After 1 went over to the Hay market to 
see whether I could find Mr. Spies, just went through the crowd. 
North of Randoljdi on Desplaincs 1 met my brother-in-law, Rudolph 
Schnaubelt, and talked to him about the matter; then took a car 
going and went to Decring’s factory. Near the car stables was met 
by a man and asked whether I Wiis Mr. Schwab. 1 think his name is 
Preusser. Went ui) to 8S8 Clybourn avenue, to see the committee, 
but the committee was not there; .so went directly to the prairie, cor- 
ner of Fullerton and Clybourn avenues, and tliere T met some men 
who told me that they were the committee. Talked wilh them some 
minutes, then mounted the stand and made a speech, twenty or twen- 
ty-five minutes long, about the eigld-honr movement, to the men who 
had struck that same day and demanded eiglit hours’ work and ten 
hours’ pay. Returned home about eleven o’clock at night. 

I did not at any time while T was at the Hnymarket enter Crane^s 
alley or any allt^y with Mr. Spies. I had no conversation with him 
near the mouth of the alley, I did not walk at any time that niglit 
in company w’ith Mr. Spies on the north side of Randolph street 
from the corner of Dasidaines down past Union street and return to 
where the wagon stood. I did not, in company with Mr. Spies, meet 
Schnaubelt wlien Spies handed to Schnaubelt any package or any- 
thing. I did not see Spies and did not sj>cak to him at all that night 
at the Hayraarket. I did not say anything to Sph« or anybody else 
in the mouth of Crane’s alley about pistols or police, or whctlier ofie 
would be enough. I had no such conversation with anybody at the 
Haymarket or anywhere. T did not say to Mr. Spies or anybody 
else at any time before the meeting began or at any other time that 
if the police came we were ready for them or we would give it to 
them, or any words to that effect. 

When T left the Haymarket the meeting had not begun; men were 
standing around on all four corners; had seen Mr. Spies last that 
day in the afternoon. I did not .see him again until the next day 
in the morning, when I came to the office. 

Cross-examined, Schwab said: Was a member of the North 
Side group of the International Workingmen’s Association until up 
to the 4th of May. Walked over to the Haymarket from the Ar- 
beiter-Zeitung that night through the Washington street tunnel with 
Balthasar Rau. Then I crossed Randolph street, and about the raid- 
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die of Randolph street met Mr. Heineman. Inquired of some per- 
sons whom I knew by sight whether they had seen Spies. Stayed 
there not more than five minutes, then took a car and went east. 

AUGUST SPIES’ STATEMENT. 

Spies. May 4 last I was one of the editors of the Arheiter Zeitung. 
Occupied that position since 1880. Prior to that I was engaged 
in the furniture business. Am a member of the Socialistic Publish- 
ing Society, which is organized under the laws of tiie State of Illi- 
nois, and by which the Arheiter-^Zeitimg was published. Was an 
employe (»f that society in my position as editor, and was subject to 
their control as to the general policy of the paper. 

At a meeting of the Central Labor Union of Sunday, May 2, at 
54 West Lake street, which 1 attended in the capacity of a reporter, 
J was invited /to address a meeting of the Lumber-shovers’ Union 
on the afternoon of May 3, As there were no other speakers, I 
went out. When I came there was a crowd of G,000 to 7,000 people 
assembled on the prairie. When I was invited nothing was said to 
me about any relationsliip of Mr. McCormick’s employes to that 
meeting. 1 did not know that the locality of the meeting was in the 
immediate neighborhood of McCormick’s, Wlien I arrived there sev- 
eral men were speaking from a car in the Bohemian or Polish lan- 
guage. Balthasar Ran introduced me to the chairman of the meet- 
ing. I spoke from fifteen to twenty minutes. Told the people, wdio 
in my judgment were not of a very high intellectual grade, to stand 
1ogj*ther and to enlorce their demands at all hazards; otherwise the 
.single bos.ses would one by one defeat them. About two hundred 
peivvnis, standing a little ways apart from the main body, detaelied 
iheniselves and went away. Five minutes later I lieard firing, and 
about that time 1 stopped speaking and inquired whe^re the pistol 
sliots cam(» from, and Avas told that some men had gone up there to 
stone McCormick’s “scabs,” and tliat the police had fired upon them. 
Two patnd wagons came up in great haste on tlie Black Road, driv- 
ing towards McCormick’s, followed immediately by about seventy- 
five jxdicemen on foot, and then other patrol wagons came. I 
jumped from the car and went np to M<*Cormick’s. They were 
shooting all the while. In front of IMeCorraick’s factory there are 
some railroad tracks, on Avhich a number of freiglif cars were stand- 
ing. Tlie people were running away and hiding behind these freight 
cars as ninch as they could to keep out of the way of the pistol 
firing. The fight was going on behind the cars. When I came up 
tliere on this prairie, right in front of McCormick’s, I saw a police- 
man run after and fire at people who were fleeing, running away. 
My blood Avas boiling, and, seeing unarmed men, women and chil- 
dren, who were running away, fired upon, I think in that moment 
I could have done almost anything. At that moment a young Irish- 
man, wlio ]>robably kncAv me or had seen me at the meeting, came run- 
ning from behind tJic cars and said: “What kind of a busi- 
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ness is this? WTiat h — 1 of a union is that? What jH*ople are these 
who will let those men be shot down here like dogrs? 1 just eome 
from there; we have carried away two men dead, and there are 
number of others Ivin^v on the jrround who will most likely die. At 
least twenty or twenty-five must have been sliot who ran away or 
were carried away tiy friimds;’' I look a ear and went down town; 
the same eveninp: I wrote the report of the meidini? which ap]>eari*d 
in the Arheilcr Zeittmfj of the next day; immediately after 1 came 
to the office I wrote the so-called Kevencre circular, excc]>t tlie liead- 
inpr, ‘Revenjre.’ At the time* I wrote it 1 believed the statement that 
six workinirmen had been killed that afternoon at Alcf'ormiek’.s; 1 
believe 2,500 co]iies of that circular were ju'inted, hut not more 
than lialf of them distributed, for I saw i|nil(* a lot of them in 
the oftice of the Arhelier Xeihintf on the inornint'' 1 was arrested; 
at tlie time T wrote it 1 was still lah<»rintr nmler the excitement of 
the scene and tJie hour; 1 was very iiidij^iiant. 

On May 4th was invited to address a meetinpr on the Tlaymar- 
ket (hat eveninii'; that was the tirst I heard <»f it; had no pari in 
callin.tr the ineetinii’; I f»nl the annonneemumt of the nieetinjLr into 
the Arheifer Zeitunf) at the re((uest of a man who invited uie to 
speak. The Arhciler Zcittinff i.s an aftenuMUi daily and av>pcars 
at 2 p. m.; aliont eleven oVlock a circular calliui^ |h<* TTaymarket 
meetiiifr was lianded to me to be inserted in tlie Arheilvr Zvihnuu 
containing' flic line, ^Workin^rrnen, arm yourselves and ap|)ear in 
full force;’ I said to the man who bronerht the circular that, if tiiat 
was the rneetin<r wliich I lind been invited to ad<lress, I shoidd eer- 
tainly not speak tlierc, on neeonnt of that line; he stall'd that the. 
circulars had not been distributed, and 1 told him if that was tlie 
ca.se, and if he would take out that line, it would he all ri^iit ; Mr. 
Fischer was called down at that time, and he sent the man back 
to the [irintin^r-onice to have the line taken out; I strnek out the 
line myself before 1 lianded it to (he edmi losiler to ]mt it in the 
Arheifer Zeihtnn: the man wlio bnm^hl tlie circular to me*, and 
took it back witli the line stri<*ken out was on tlie stand here “ 
Grneneherff T believe is Ids name. 

I left home that evening*’ about lialf-]>ast seven o’cloek and walked 
down with rny hrotlier Ibmrv, arrivinir at the llayrnarke.l after 
eicrht; tliere was no meetin;jr in ]>ro’i'res.s, however; siinply erowils 
were .standing around tlie eornci>‘ here and llaTe, talking togellier. 
I called them togeflier; after having looked around for a speakers’ 
stand — we generally had very ]»riFijitive platforms — I saw this 
wagon on Desplaiiies street; and being rigid tiear the corner, 1 
thought it was a good place to clioose and told tlie people that tie* 
meeting w’ould take place there; tliere wa.s no light iipoFi the wagon. 
I left the wagon and in company of my hrotlier Henry, one* Ijcg- 
ner and Schiiaiibelt went up the .street to find I'arsons; Schwab 
was not with me at that time or at any time that evening; Scliriau- 
belt told me T had been wanted at Decring, but as I liad not been 
at hand Schwab had gone out there. After I left the wagon 1 did 
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not go to the mouth of C^ane^s alley; did not even know at the 
time that there was an alley there at all; did not enter the alley 
with Schwab, had no conversation with him there in which I re- 
ferred to pistols and police, and in which Schwab asked whether 
one would be enoujj^h, etc., nor anything of that kind. I went, in 
company with thase I mentioned, up on Randolph street, beyond 
Union and pretty near Ilalatcd street, but, seeing only a few peo- 
ple, probably twenty or twenty-five, standing there scattered, and 
not seeing Parsons, we returned, walking on tlie north side of Ran- 
dolph street, as we had in going down; I went on the wagon and 
addressed the meeting; had no conversation with Schwab, at or 
about the crossing of Union street, in wliich we spoke about being 
ready for lliem and that they were afraid to come; don’t remember 
exactly of what we were speaking, but Schnaubelt and I, as we 
walked along, were conversing in German; be cannot speak Eng- 
lish at all; he wore a light gray suit that night. I did not, on my 
return, or at any time that evening, walk with Schwab acro.ss 
Desplaines street to the center of the sidewalk, some fifteen feet 
south of Trane’s alley, and at that point meet Schnaubelt, and 
th€»re take anything out of my pocket, or otherwise, and give it to 
Schnaubelt, or anybody else, at that location. 

Spoke about fifteen or twenty minutes; began by stating that T 
heard a large number of patrol wagons had gone to Desplainos 
Street Station; Ihait great preparations had been made for a pas- 
sible outbreak; that the militia had been called under arms, and 
that I Avonld state at tlie beginning that this meeting had not been 
called for tlie purpose of inciting a riot, but simply to discuss the 
situation of the eight-hour movement and the atrocities of the police 
on the preceding day; then I referred to one of the morning papers 
of the city, in whicli Mr, McTorniick saiil that I was responsible 
for file atTair near his factory; that T had incited the people to 
commit violence, etc., and I stated that siicli misrepresentations 
wTro made in order to discredit the men who took an active part 
in the iiKU’cment; 1 stated that such outbreaks as had occurred at 
McCormick’s, in Plast 8t. Lonis, in Phil.ulel]>lna, Cleveland and 
oilier places, were not the work of a band of cons jii rat ors, of a few 
Anarchists or Socialists, but the unconscious struggle of a class 
for emancipation; tliat such outbreaks might be expected at any 
minute and were not the arbitrary work of individuals; I then 
l>ointed to the fact that the people who committed violence had 
never been Socialists or Anarchists, bnt in most instances had been 
u]) to that time tlie most lawful citizens, good Tliristians, the ex- 
emplary so-called honest workmen, who were contra.sted by the 
capitalists with tlie Anarchists; T stated that the meeting al Mc- 
Cormick’s was composed masfly of humble, chureh-going good 
(’’hristians, and not by any means atheists, or materialists, or An- 
archists; T then stated that for the past twenty years the wage- 
workers had asked their employers for a reduction of the hours of 
labor; that, according to tlie statement of tlie secretary of the 
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National Bureau of Labor Statistics, about two millions of physi- 
cally strong men were out of employment; that the productive 
capacity had, by the development of mnciiines, so immensely in- 
creased that all that any rationally organized society required could 
be produced in a few hours, and that the mechanical working of 
men for ten hours a day was simply another method of murdering 
them. Though every student of social phenomena admitted the 
fact that society was, under the present condition of overwork, al- 
most retrograding and the masses sinking into degradation, still 
their demands have been refused; I proceeded to state that the 
legislators had different interests at stake than tljose involved in 
this question, and did not care so much about the welfare of any 
class of society as for tlieir own interests, and that at last the 
workingmen had conceived, conseionsly or nneonseiously, the idea 
to take the matter in their own hands; tluit it was not a political 
question, but an economic question; that neither legislatures n*)r 
Congress could do anything in the premises, but the workingmen 
could only achieve a normal day’s work of eight liours or less by 
their own efforts. 

Wlien I bad gone so far somebody told me that Mr. Parsons bad 
arrived and as 1 was fatigue<l, I broke off and intrniluced Parsons. 
After introducing Parsons I staid on the wagon; wlien T sloy>ped 
and Parsons began, I believe tliere were pretty nearly 2,000 peo- 
ple there; it was an ordinarily packed crow<l; T^arsons spoke forty- 
five minutes to an hour; he stopped about ten o’clock; asked Mr. 
Fielden to say a few words in conclusion and then adjourn and 
remained on the wagon until the commaiid was given by Tapt. 
Ward to disperse; somebody beliind me .said: ‘The police arc com- 
ing.’ I did not think even when I saw tliem that they were march- 
ing toward the meeting; the meeting was almost as well as ad- 
journed; there were not over two hundred on the spot; the police 
baited three or four feet south and ('apt. Ward walked up to the 
wagon. Ward held something in his liarid, a cane or a club, and 
said: ‘In the name of the people of the State of Illinois, 1 com- 
mand you to disperse,’ and Fiehlcn said: ^Why, Captain, this is 
a peaceable meeting.’ And Ward repeated tliat coinriuind, and 
then turned around to his men, and while T didn’t understand what 
he said to them, I thought he said, ‘Cvharge upon the crowd,’ or 
something to that effect. My brother and one I^'gner and several 
others that I did not know stood at the side of the wagon; they 
reached out their hands and helped me off the wagon; I felt very 
indignant over the coming of the police, and intended to ask them 
what right they had to break up the meeting, but I jumped down 
from the wagon; when I reached the sidewalk I heard a terrible, 
detonation; I thought the city authority had brought a cannon 
there to scare the people from the street; I did not think they 
would shoot upon the peojjle, nor did I tliink in the least, at that 
time, of a bomb. Then I was pushed along; there was a throng 
of people riLshing up, and I wn.s just carried away with them. I w'ent 
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into Zepfs Hall; the firing began immediatelj", simultaneously with 
the explosion ; I did not see any firing from the crowd upon the 
police; I did not hear, as I stood upon the wagon, either by Fielden 
or anybody else, any such exclamation as ^Ilere come tlie blood- 
hounds; men, do your duty and I will do mine.’ Fielden did not 
draw a revolver and fire from the wagon upon the police or in their 
direction; I did not, before the explosion of the bomb, leave my 
position upon the wagon, go into tlie alley, strike a match and 
light a bomb in the liands of Rudolph Schnaiihelt; I did not see 
Rudolph Schnanbult in the mouth of the alley then or at any time 
that evening with a bomb; I did not at that time or any other time 
that evening go into tlie mouth of the alley and join there Fischer 
and Sclinaubelt. and strike a match for any piirimse. 

Remember tlie witness Wilkinson, a reporter of the News; he 
was up at the otTice several times, but I only had one conversation 
with him as far as I remember; be made an intcr\'iew out of it. 
Wilkinson inquired as to the report of some j:>aper that the An- 
arch i.sfs had placed an infernal machine at the door of the house 
of LamTM'rt Tree, and 1 told him that, in my opinion, the Pinker- 
ton.s were doing snch things to force people to engage them and 
to advertise them.selves; he then asked whether I had ever seen or 
]K>sse.ssed any bombs? I said 3 »es; I had had at the olTice for 
Tmobably three years four bonib-vshells ; two of them had been left 
ftt ibe ofliee in my absence, by a man who wanted to find ont if it 
was a good eonstrnction; the other two were left with me one day 
by some man who came from Cleveland or Now York, and was go- 
ing to New Zealand; I nsed to show those shells to newspaper re- 
porters, and I showed one to Mr. Wilkinson and allowed him to 
tal'o it along and show it to Mr, Stone. Talking about the riot 
drill that had shortly before been held on the lake front, and about 
the sensational repen'ts y)nblished by the papers in regard to the 
amied organizations of Socialists, ] told him that it vras an open 
secret that some three thousand Socialists in the city of Cliicago 
were armed; I told him that the arming of tho.se people, meaning 
not only Socialists but w^orkingmen in genei’al, began right after 
the strike of 1877, wbcTi the police attacked workingmen at their 
meetings, killed some and Avounded others; that tliev were of the 
opinion that if they Avould enjoy the rights of the Constitution, 
they should prepare to defend them too, if nocessari’; that it was 
a known fact that these men had paraded the streets, as many as 
l.oOO^ strong at a time, with their rifles; that there was nothing 
new in that, and T could not see why they talked so much about 
it; and T said T thought that they were still arming and I wished 
that every workingman was well armed. 

Then we spoke generally on modem warfare; Wilkinson Avas 
of the opinion that the militia and the police could easily defeat 
any effort on tlie part of the populace by force, could easily quell 
a riot; T differed from liitn; 1 told him that the views which the 
bourgeoise look of their inilitarv- and }>olice was exactly the same 
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as the nobility took, some centuries airo, as to their own armament, 
and that gnn-powder had come to the relief of the oppressed 
masses and had done away witii the aristocracy very (piickly; that 
the iron armor of tlu^ nobility was penetrated by a leaden bullet 
just as easily as the blouse of the peasant ; that dynamite, like 
gunpowder, had an equalizing, leveling tendency; that the two w-ere 
children of the same parent; that dynainile would eventually bn^ak 
down the aristocracy of this age and make the principles of denu'- 
cracy a reality; 1 stated that it bad beeii atteTn]>ted by sueli men 
as General Sheridan and others to play havoc with an organi/od 
body of military or police by the use of dynamite, and it would 
be an easy Ihing to do it. He asked me if I anticipated any trou- 
ble, and I said 1 did; he asked me if the Anarchists and Sorialists 
were going to make a revoluticm. Of course I made fun (»f that; 
told him that revolutions were not made by individuals or coiispira- 
tors, but were simply tlie logic of events resting in the conditions 
of things. On tlic subject of street warfare I illustrated willi tooth- 
picks the diagram which liad appeared in one of tin* nund>ers of 
the Alarm, introduced in evidence here. J said to him that 1 wasn’t 
much of a warrior, but had iv'ad a good d(‘al on tin* subject, and T 
])articularly referred to that article in tbe Alarm. 1 said tliat if, 
for iustanee, a military body would marclj up a street, they would 
have men on the lionse-tops on both sides of the stre<M proteeling 
and guarding tlie main body from possible onslaught, possibly by 
shooting, firing or tlirowing of bombs. Now, if tin* re\ (dulioidsts 
or civilians, men not belonging in the privllegc‘d rnililary bodies, 
would form an ol)liqiie line on eaeh side of the street at a crossing, 
tliey could then very .siiccessfidly combat the, oii-mardiing militia 
and police, by attacking tliern with fin^-arrns or dynamite; and i 
used Market Square for illustration. 1 said lli<*re was a syste?n 
of canalization in large cities; now, supposing they expected an 
attack, tliey could, by the itso of a battery and dynamite, blow up 
wliole regiments very easily. T don’t tliink tliat J sai<l what Wilkin- 
son testified to liere in r<‘gard to the tunnel, but I may liav<‘ given 
the talk a little color; I knew he wantiMl a .smisaf ional article for 
publication in tbe News, but there "wa-s no particular refcTence to 
Chicago, or any fighting on our part; tlie topic of the conv<*i*sat,ion 
was tliat a fight was inevitable, and that it might take place in the 
near future, and what might and could be dom^ in sncfi an event. 
It was a generjil di.scnssion of the possibilititis of street warfare 
under modem science. 

I wrote the word ‘Rnlic’ for insertion in the Arheiter Zeitunfjf 
on May 4th; received a batch of announcements from a nnrnlKT of 
labor organizations and societies a little aftrT eleven o’clock, in rny 
editorial room, and went over them. Among them was one wliieh 
read: *^Mr. Editor, please in.scrt in Die letter-box tiie wvird ‘Rube,’ 
in prominent letters.” This was in German; there ls an ann<mnfte- 
ment column of meetings in the Arheifer Zeiiunff, but a single 
word or something like that would be lost sight of under the an- 
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noiincements. In such cases people generally ask to have that 
inserted under the head of ‘Letter-box/ Upon reading that re- 
quest, I just took a piece of paper and marked on it ‘Briefkasten’ 
(letter-box), and the word 'Rnhe/ Tlie manuscript which is in evi- 
dence is in my handwriting; at the time I wrote that word and sent 
it up to be put in the paper, I did not know of any import w^hat- 
ever attached to it; my attention was next called to it a little after 
tliree o’clock in the afternoon ; Baltliasar Ran, an advertising agent 
of the Arheiter Zeitnng, came and asked me if the word T^uhe’ 
was in the Arheiter Zeitung. T had myself forgotten about it, and 
took a copy of tlie paper and found it there. He asked me if I 
knew wliat it meant, and I said I did not. He said there was a 
rumor that the armed Rection.s had held a meeting the night before, 
and liad resolved to put in that word as a signal for the armed 
sections to keep themselves in readiness in case the police should 
precipitate a riot, to come to the assistance of the attacked. I sent 
for Fischer, who had invited me to speak at the meeting that even- 
ing, and asked him if that word had any reference to tliat meeting. 
He said, ‘None whatever;’ that it Tvas merely a signal for the boys 
■ — for tliase who were armed to keep their powder dry, in case they 
might be called upon to fight within the next days. I told Ran 
it was a very silly thing, or at least that there was not much ra- 
tional sen.se in that, and a.sked liim if he knew Imw it could be 
managed that this non.sense would be stopped; how it could be 
undone. Rau said he knew some persons wlio had something to 
say in the armed organizations, and T told liim to go and tell them 
that tlie word was pnt in by mislake. Rau went pursuant to that 
suggestion, and returned to me at five o’clock. 

^ I was not a member of any armed section ; T have not been for 
six years; ] liave had in my desk for two velars two giant-powder 
cartridges, a roll of fuse and some detonating cayis. Originally I 
hongfit them to exi»eriment with them, as T liad read a good deal 
about dynamite and wanted to get ac(juaint(‘d with it, but T never 
had occasion to go out for tliat purpose, as T was too much occu- 
pied. The reporters uwd to bother me a good deal, and when they 
would come to the office for .something sensational I would show 
them thc.se giant cartridges; T know absolutely nothing about the 
package of dynamite which w'as exhibited here in court, and was 
claimed to have been found on a shelf iti a closet in the Arheiter 
Zettufig building. T never saw it before it was produced here in 
court. I don’t know anytliing about a revolver claimed to have 
been found in the Arheiter Zeitung, That was not my revolver, 
but T always carried a revolver; I was out late at night, and T al- 
ways considered it a ver>^ good thing to be in a po.sition to defend 
m>^elf; I did not have that pLstol with me on the night of the Hay- 
market. 


Cros8-e.tamined, Spies said: There was no editor-in-chief of 
the Arbetler; I was looked to as the editor-in-chief- I never 
was made responsible by the company for the management of the 
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paper. Schwab’s salary was the same as mine; our positions were 
coordinate. The management of the paper was left with the board 
of trustees; the editors had verj* little to say about it. Nobody 
looked over the editorials before they were inserted. Fiaeher was 
merely a compositor of. the Arbeiter Zeitung; ho had nothing to 
do with the editorials or management of the paper. 1 had notliing 
to do with the Alarm, except for four or five weeks, when I etlitod 
it in the absence of Mr. Parsons. 

I had read a great deal about dynamite and thought it would 
be a good thing to get acquainted with its use, just the same as I 
would take a revolver and go out and j^ractice with it. 1 don’t 
want to say, how- ever, that it 'wtis merely f(»r curiosity; I can give no 
further explanation ; I got tlie caj^s and the fuse, because I would 
need them to experiment with. 1 w’as never present, to the bf^t of 
my recollection, w’hen experiments w’ore made wdth dynamne. 
Neither bombs nor dynamite wore ever distributed througli the A^^ 
heiter Zeitung oflice; I did not tell Mr. Wilkinson that they were^ 
I never handled any d>Tiamile outside of the tw'o cartridges; never 
had anything to do w’itli the dustribution of dynamite. 1 know Herr 
Most; I guess J have known him for three years. I kjiow posi- 
tively I did not give him the direction.^ where to ship the material 
mentioned in tlie letter. 

As to tlie phnuse, *Tlie social revolution, which occurs in my 
wrritings, I mean by it the evolutionary process, or changes from 
one system to anotlier, wdiich lake place in society; 1 meant a 
change from a w’age system, from the j^resent relatioTis hctwwm 
labor and capital, to some other system; by the abolition of ilio 
wage system 1 mean the doing away wmiIi the spoliation of labor, 
making the worker llie owner of his ow’ii product. 

It was about eleven o’clock wdien 1 ohjeeled to that last lino in 
the circular; 1 objected to tliat j»rinciy>ally becaiuse I thought it 
was ridiculous to put a phrase in w’hich w^ould prevcuit peojde from 
attending the meeting. A no! her ren.^^on was that there w'r.s some 
excitement at that time, and a call for arms like that might have 
caused trouble between the ]!(»liee and the attcuidanls of that meet- 
ing; I did not anticipate anything of the kind, but 1 thought it 
was not a proper thing to put that line in. I WTote the 'Revenge* 
circular, everything except the w^ord 'Revenge.* I wrote the words, 
‘Workingmen, to arms!’ When 1 \vn»le it 1 thouglit it Avas y»roper; 

I don’t think so noAv. 1 wrote it to arouse the working j)eople, 
who are stupid and ignorant, to a consciousness of tlie condition 
that they w^cre in, not to submit to such brutal treatment as that 
by which they had been .shot doAvn at IRcrrorniick’s on the previous 
day. I w’anted them not to attend meetings under such circum- 
stances, iinlass they could resist T did not want them to do any- 
thing in particular — 1 did not A\^*inl: to do anything; that 1 called 
them to arms is a phrase, probably an extraA^agance; T did intend 
that they should arm themselves; 1 have called upon the working- 
men for years and years, and others have done the same thing be- 
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fore me, to arm themselves. They have a rij?ht, under the Constitu- 
tion, to arm theraselvas, and it would he well for them if they were 
all armed. I called on them to arm themselves, not for the purpose 
of resisting the lawfully constituted authorities of the city and 
county, in case they should meet with opposition from them, but 
for the purpose of resisting the unlawful attacks of the police or 
tlie unconstitutional and unlawful demands of any organization, 
whother police, militia or any other. 1 have not urged them in 
my speeches and editorials to arm themselves in order to bring 
about a social revolution or in order to overthrow the lawful author- 
ity of the country. 


ALHKRT R. PARSONS’ STATEMENT. 

Albert 7?. Varsom, Have resided in Chicago for thirteen years. 
Was in Cincinnati May 2nd and came back to Chicago on the morn- 
ing of May 4th; 1 caused a notice calling for a meeting of the 
American grouT> Fifth Avenue, on tlie evening of May 4th, 

to he inserted in the Daily News of that evening. After the meet- 
nig was through, some one came over from the Hajrmarket and 
So d that there was a large body of people and no speakers there 
exc^if^t Mr. Spies, and myself and Mr. Fieklen were urged to come 
over address the mass-meeting; we adjourned and walked^ over; 
Fielden arjd myself crossed the river through the tunnel; it was 
after nine cMoek when I reached the meeting at the ILnymarket. 
Mr. Spies wats speaking; I managed to squeeze through the crowd, 
wfus assisted upon the wagon; I spoke about three-quarters of an 
hour and got down from the wagon. . I observed white clouds roll- 
ii'g over from the north, and said: ^Mr. Fielden, permit me to in- 
terrupt you a moment; it appears as though it would rain; it is 
getting late; we might as well adjourn anyway, but if you desire 
to continue the meeting longer, we can adjourn to Zepf’s Hall, on 
the corner near by.^ Some one in the crow<l said: ‘No, we can't; it 
is occui>ied by a meeting of the furniture workers.' With that I 
looked and saw the lights through tlie windows of tlie hall, and 
said nothing further. Mr. Fielden remarked that it did not matter; 
lie lind only a few words more to say; met a man wliom I knew very 
familiarly — Mr. Brown ; asked him to have a drink ^vitli me, as the 
.speaking had made me hoarse, and we moved off to the saloon. 
There liad been no appearance of the police, no explosion or any 
disturbanco up to that time; as I entered the .saloon I noticed some 
four or five gentlemen standing at the bar, among whom I noticed 
ISIr, Malkoff, talking to a gentleman whom I believe was Mr. Allen. 
1 introduced some one to Mrs. Parsons; noticed Mr. Fischer sitting 
at one of the tables and said a few words to him; tlien I think I 
went to where the ladies were, and was standing near them looking 
out and wondering if the meeting would not close, anxious to go 
liome. All at once T saw an illumination. Tt lit up the whole street 
followed instantly by a deafening roar, and almost simultaneously 
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volleys of shots followed, every flash of which, it seemed to me, I 
could see. The best cornj>arison 1 can make in my mind is that it 
was as though a hundred men held in their hands relocating revol- 
vers and fired them as rapidly as possible until they were all gone. 
That was the first volley. Then there were occasional siuots, and 
one or two hnllets wliistled near the door and struck the sign ; I 
was transfixed; Mt:s. Parsons did not move; in a moment two or 
three men rushed breathlessly in at the door. 

Cross-examined, Parsons said: T was horn in IVIontgomery’, Ala- 
bama. Since I came to (.’liicngo I workcMl as a ty)>e-sotter for the first 
nine years; then for a year and a half myself and wife lind a suit 
biLsiness on Larrnhee street; then for about a year and a half my- 
self and wife made ladies^ WTap]»ers and suit.s, and I went out 
soliciting orders. For the last two years, since Oj'IoIhu-, ISSl, wa.s 
(‘ditor of the Alarm, a weekly paper for about a year, and then a 
semi-montlily. 1 wrote down the memorainlinn of iny utterances on 
the niglit of May 41 h. When I referred to the methods which the 
Chicago Times and ilie Clilcago Trihnne and Tom Scott advised 
against striking workingmen, T told them iluw should defend Ihem- 
selve.s against such tilings in any way they conhl, by arming, if 
necessary. T did not mention dynamite at tliat nuH'ting. 1 possibly 
mentioned it at other mwtings; T .said nolliing ahoni bombs that 
night, neither as a defensive means, or soinc»lhing to use against 
them; I did not, when 1 said tliat the presiait .social .system must 
be changed in tin* interest of humanity, exj^lain to them hf»w the 
social cliangc should he hronglil alioiit, bewmse I did not know my- 
self; T tliink T told (lie andicaice tliat the existing order of things 
\vas founded upon and maintained by force, and that Die actions of 
tlie TMonoindists and corjmrations Avoiild drive the ]>eople into the 
nse of force before tli<‘v could obtain redress; I Tnig’hl have Ktat(*d 
that — T am not sure. I did not tell tlicrn that, the ballot was n.so- 
less for them because the majority w’as against them; that is not 
correct; the workingmen are va.slly in the majority; I did not tell 
them that night that the only way they could obtain flieir rights 
w^as by overturning the existing order of things liy f<»rce. F cou]<l 
not tell w'hether there were any strikers prf*seMt tliat night. There 
were very few Soeialist.s present. 1 am a Socialist. T am an An- 
archist, as 1 undersfand it. 

Harry Gilmer (n.‘called). Saw did not say that the man was of 
this gentleman (Graham) at the medium size with flark clothes, 
Central Station, and he asked and that I .siiw him liglit the fuse 
me if I could identify the man and thnov the bomb, 
w-ho threw the bomb;‘ answered W. A. S. Graham (recalled), 
that I could if I saw liirri; did Gilmer just on (h<i stand fold me 
not say during the conversation he saw the man light the fuse 
that I saw the man throw the and throw the bomb, ^^nd lliat he 
bomb, but that the mar had his could identify him if he saw 
back to me and bad whiskers; him; lhat the man was of me- 
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dinm height, thought he had 
whiskers and wore a soft black 
hat, but had his back turned. 

Cfons^examined, Had this con- 
versation in the afternoon of 
May 5th; he said nothing about 


there being more than one man 
at that j)lace; he said one man 
lighted the fuse and threw the 
bomb; he did not say how it was 
lighted, whether with a match or 
a cigar. 


EVIDENCE IN REBUTTAL. 

To the credibility of the witness, Harry TT. Gilmer, and to their 
^acquaintance with him, the following persons testified: Judge Tut- 
hill of the Superior Court, Chas, A, Dibble^ John Steele, Michael 
Smith, Benjamin F. Knowles, Chester C, Cole, ex-Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, Edward B. Mason, Clerk of the U. ^ S. 
Circuit Court at Des Moines, Samuel Merrill, President of the Citi- 
zens^ National Bank of Des Moines, Canute 22. Matson, Sheriff of 
Cook County, Sylvanus Edinburn, W. P. Hardy, John L. Manning, 
an attorney, and many others. Many of them had known Gilmer 
in Towa for many years; others were old acquaiptances of his in 
Chicago; all of them swore that he was was worthy of belief. 


THE SPEECHES TO THE JURY. 

MR. WALKER FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Augiist 11, 

Mr. Walker. Gentlemen of the jury : We stand today in the 
Temple of Justice to enforce the law. In that temple all men 
meet upon a footing of absolute equality, even though^ the crim- 
inal blow was armed at the very source of the law itself. In 
this Republic, dedicated to individual equality, all men stand 
equal before the law. No matter what may be the deep tur- 
pitude of the crime ; no matter where it was framed or what 
was its outcome or result, when the perpetrator stands before 
the bar of justice, the Goddess is indeed blind, and she neither 
sees the enormity of the crime nor the nature of the criminal- 
ity until after the guilt is established beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Be he Anarchist, Communist or Socialist, where his 
tendency is the general leveling of all institutions, the law 
guards the very criminal by whom the blow has been struck 
by every letter and every technicality; and the counsel for 
the defense in this case, who receive every privilege to speak 
under the letter of the law, sanctified by the public institu- 
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tions of our country, will invoke, in the name of each of these 
defendants, even though their object was the total annihila- 
tion of the law, every letter and everj' syllable in their defense. 
And, if they do, they but do their duty. No man should be 
convicted who is not guilty of the crime charged beyond all 
reasonable doubt. The presumption of innocence should be 
carried through the case from the beginning until it is over- 
come by proof of guilt made out by the case for the State. 
These defendants started out under that presumption, and 
they shall have whatever benefit there is in the law of the 
State of Illinois. They were presumed innocent at the open- 
ing of the case, they have had the benefit of that presump- 
tion, and the proof has shown them guilty beyond all reason- 
able doubt. 

It is some six weeks ago the trial of this great case was be- 
gun. The jury has listened to the evidence wuth patience, and 
the consideration tliey liave given caeli witiu'ss entitles me to 
expect that the same kind consid(*ration will be shown me in 
my argument; it is tlie desire of the counsel for the State to 
give the fullest outline of the case that no opportunity shall 
be left to say that there is not a fair trial in the State of Ill- 
inois, even of men whose end and aim is tlie overtlirow of all 
law. When a jury renders a verdict of acijuittal beeaust^ of 
a fear of the conse(iuenees resulting from a verdict of guilty, 
there is a direct violation of the oaths of the jurymen. Such 
a verdict shocks the public and tends to the demoralization 
of the law. If the jury believe the prisoners are guilty, no 
fear of the consequences should deter them from handing in 
a verdict of guilty. The fact that they have taken an oath 
does not change the structure of their intellects. If they 
can be convinced without taking an oath, they ought to be 
convinced under oath. Under the laws of the State of Illi- 
nois the accessory to a murder is as guilty as the principal, 
and can be punished as a principal, according to the laws of 
Illinois. The statute of conspiracy is ample to hold every 
one of these defendants-— even if they number 3,00(V-guilty 
of the murder of Mathias Degan on May 4. The men who 
are on trial are only the leaders. 
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Mr. Salomon’s speech in opening the defense was simply 
a plea of guilty under the laws of this State. It might not 
have been so intended, but it was so in law and fact. Mr, Sal- 
omon appealed to the jury to jSnd the defendants guilty only 
of conspiracy, but not of murder. That is, these men could 
conspire to kill — ^the other fellow threw the bomb, and he 
only was guilty of murder. Such a proposition could never 
be established to the satisfaction of the jury or anybody else. 
Mr. Salomon had said, ‘‘What have the defendants done? 
Have they murd(ired many people?” Why, there were only 
seven men dead — only sixty wounded. ^'Ilave they murdered 
many peojjle!” He seemed to think that because they had 
not annihilated the whole police force no crime had been com- 
mitted. That was Mr. Salomon’s excuse when he asked the 
jury to convict his clients of conspiracy only, and send them 
to the penitentiary for three years. He even admitted that 
the defendants intended to use dynamite in furtherance of 
the general revolution. The law holds, however, that where 
a number of men conspire together for an unlawful purpose, 
if in furtherance of a common design a murder is committed, 
all the parties who w^ere in the conspiracy are as guilty of 
that murder as the man who committed the actual deed. It 
has been 7)rovod that all the defendants were accessories be- 
fore tlu* fact to the crime of murder, and were therefore guilty 
as principals and punishable as such. 

All who entered into a conspiracy in which murder resulted 
W'ere guilty of murtler. The defense had been collateral to 
an extent, and mendacioiLS to a degree which had never been 
equaled before. The bomb w^as throwm in furtherance of a 
design, and yet they said it was only a conspiracy. They 
might just as well say that the men wdio conspired at the close 
of the war to murder the President and Secretary of State 
were guilty only of conspiracy, and not of murder, because 
they were engaged in a rebellious revolution. But they were 
guilty of murder Wcause they conspired to kill Lincoln. 
Payne did not kill Lincoln, but he was convicted because he 
conspired to kill him. Hid .Spies deny a conspiracy, or 
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Schwab, or Parsons? Not one of them, except Pielden. They 
wanted to settle this case by niakinji: an attack upon Harry 
Gilmer, the veteran soldier, whose prood character had been 
proved by reputable citizens in all walks of life. Yes, this 
bomb was thrown in furtherance of tlu‘ social revolution — in 
furtherance of the plot to annihilate the police. 

It was generally the rule that the person who jdanned an 
unlawful act did not do it himself. The arch-conspirator was 
generally at a safe distance while the tool and dupe did the 
act. I agree with Mr. Salomon that the defendants were 
guilty of conspiracy — ^guilty of a conspiracy to bring about 
a social revolution. The bomb was thrown in fur1h(*rance of 
this social revolution, and the methods of the deftuidants had 
been in furtherance of it but T do not agn‘e with Mr. Salo- 
mon that they could only l)e convicted of consf)iracy. They 
were all guilty of nmixb'r under the law — every one of them 
— and no kind of affa])ility or mendacity could take away 
that law. In the Lamb case, in 9f» 111., a number of people 
conspired to throw down a building wbieh was a nuisanee, 
hut could not he removcMl by law. A stom» was aeeidentally 
thrown and a man was killed, and it was held that all who 
were engaged in the unlawful proee<‘dings W(Te guilty of 
manslaughter, as wtII as the one wlio threw tin? sV>ne. 

There was one question that might eome up in the case, 
and that was the nature of the asseiubJy of thr* meeting at tlie 
Tlaymarket. It was an unlawful assembly. To show the dif- 
ference between an unlawful assemidy and a ri^)tous assem- 
bly: a riotous assembly is one where riot at'tually takes plaee, 
while an unlawful assembly is one wlie)*e the meeting is bf‘ld 
for the purpose of committing riot, but it is not committed, 
and the assomhly goes away. 

There was another provision of the law by udiich the de- 
fendants could be held. The statutes defined an accessory as 
one who stood by and aided in a erirnc or advised, encour- 
aged or abetted in the i)erpetration of a crime. An accessory 
should be adjudged as principal, and punished as such. An 
accessory might be convicted before or after the punishment 
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of the principal, or might be punished if the principal were 
not punished. One could conceive of no conspirator who, 
under the statute, was not an accessory before the fact. But 
there could be a conspirator who merely encouraged the act. 
All accessories were not conspirators, but all conspirators 
were accessories. A conspirator could be convicted of riot, 
even though he were not present when the riot took place. 
Every one of the conspirators W’as guilty of murder — even 
the 3,000 members of the Lehr und Wehr Verein. Every de- 
fendant who made a speech on that night inciting the riot 
was guilty, whether he were there when the bomb was thrown 
or not. There was not a man who was present at the meet- 
ing at 54 West Lake street on May 3 but was guilty of con- 
spiracy. Their responsibility did not cease because after 
starting the ball they changed their minds, or pretended to 
change their minds, and tried to stop it. In a case from the 
North Carolina reports, the defendant urged others to as- 
sault an officer, but took no part in the assault himself, and 
even urged the others to desist after the assault had been be- 
gun. He was, however, convicted of assault. 

The questions under discussion were: ‘‘Was there an un- 
lawful assemblage on the TTaymarkct on the 4th of May? 
Was a bomb thrown on the Haymarket on the 4th of May in 
furtherance of a conspiracy? Was there a murder in pursu- 
ance of a common design, and were these defendants in the 
conspiracy?” 

Every witness who testified for the defense was a reader 
of the Arhnirr Zrifnng and the tool of August Spies. An 
article in the Alarm, of T)(H’ember 26. 1885, and republished 
four weeks later, entitled, “Nihilism,” treated on the com- 
ing revolution against society, and that the Nihilist knew 
but one science — the science of destruction. What did that 
mean? Murder had been reduced to a fine art. The men 
w^ho read that article wore the witnesses w’^ho appeared 
for the defense, not one of them an American citizen or a 
naturalized citizen, none of them in this country but two 
or three years. These were the men who were called out 
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to disqualify Harry Gilmer, the old soldier, and they asked 
the jury to discredit this man who had defended law and 
order under the American flag. The witnesses belonged 
to the revolution. Tliey got all Ihoir advice from the rev- 
olutionists. They got it from the Alarm, from Si)ies, or 
Schwab, or the “Science of Revolutionary Warfare,” Ilerr 
Most’s book. Before they started out they followed the 
letter of their lawgivers. In Herr Most’s book, directions 
are given for rcvolutioni.sts to address one another with 
fictitious names. Another passage said if a revolutionist 
wanted to do anything he should go and do it and not say 
anything to anybody about it. How did that tally with 
what Spies said at the Ilaymarket? Wouldn’t a man who 
would kill for the .social revolution lie for the same cause? 
Was it a hard thing for a man to take the stand and say 
he was not a Socialist when he knew that it could not be 
proved that he was? 

Most’s book advises converting the witness stand into 
a speaker’s stand, and if all other means fail to throw the 
blame on a lesser Socialist. Spies called Fi.scher a “mere 
compositor,” and said he wa.s rcsponsil)le for the word 
‘•Rulic.” Here wa.s the great editor of that organ of mur- 
der, rapine, and incendijirisni shifting the blame on a sub- 
ordinate. Who are the defendants? Who is their advisor? 
They had started out agreeing to swear to perjury. There 
could be no argument made for their motive of murder. 
Thev feasted on prescriptions of how men could be pois- 
oned. It was made plain by Most’s book why Parsons con- 
verted the witness stand into a proj)aganda. It took him 
an hour to make a .speech which he delivered in forty-five 
minutes at the Ilaymarket. There had been a conspiracy 
in this community to overthrow the government of Illinois 
for years and years. In a speech in Grand Rapids, in j8«r>, 
on George AVashington ’s Birthday, the arch conspirator 
of them all had said there W'crc 3,(KlO armed men in the 
city of Chicago ready for the social revolution. The Social- 
ists, he said, were in favor of the eight-hour movement be- 
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cause it would aid them in overthrowing the government. 
This was August Spies, and he set the time as the 1st of 
May, 1886, and said he was a rebel, and if he failed he 
would be hanged. 

Again, at West Twelfth Street Turner Hall, August 
Spies, on Oct. 11, 1885, prophe.sied the social revolution 
on May 1. This meeting was reported in the Alarm, and 
a resolution was also published in which workingmen 
were called upon to arm themselves for the coming event. 
The Socialists also promised their aid so long as the wage 
workers presented a defiant front to “our common enemy.” 
What did this mean? Was there a conspiracy? At that 
meeting Spies said the most forcible argument was the gun 
and revolver. In the Alarm, April 3, Parsons wrote of the 
“Coming Revolution.” He thought the attempt to inau- 
gurate the eight hour system would break do\vn the capi- 
talists and lead to a social revolution. Was there no con- 
spiracy? In that same number was the article, “It is Com- 
ing” — the social revolution. In the next number, April 2, 
the very last number, but six days before the 1st of May, 
and but ten days before the murder of Mathias Degan, Par- 
sons wrote over his own signature that the “official lead- 
ers” of the trades assemblies were trying to prevent the 
wage wmrkers from using the only weapons that would 
bi-ing them their rights. But the bomb was thrown in the 
city of Chicago, and the eight hour movement was abso- 
lutely ruined, and it was due to such men as Spies, Par- 
sons and Schwab. In the last issue of the Alarm there 
appeared this paragraph: “The social war has come, and 
whoever is not with us is against us.” Was there a con- 
spiracy? Was the bomb thrown in pursuance of the com- 
mon design? The advertisements of the armed section of 
the American group appeared in every issue of the Alarm. 

The fact was pretty well established, that there was a 
general conspiracy, and I will try to prove that there was 
a special conspiracy. Die Fackel (The Torch) said on 
Sunday: “Come Monday night.” This was in the letter 
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box, and was a signal, and they all went to that meeting 
Monday night on Emma street, anti there Engel's plan 
was proposed, and on Monday afternoon, at the request 
of the Central Labor Union, Spies started for MeCormick’s. 
For fear that he would be eharged with the riot there ho 
had denied it. But he saw ten thousand men without any 
reason attack the scabs for the social revolution. ‘‘Isn’t 
it ripe?” said Spies, ‘‘and am I not lipe in the social revo- 
lution?” Because the p(»liee refused to be stoned to death 
it made Spies’ blood boil as he stood behind a freiglit car 
out of the way of the bullets. Spies said on the Jiight of 
May 4, “Blood has flown,” and Fielden said, “The skir- 
mish lines have met.” In an editorial from the Arheiter 
Zriiin^g of May 4, Spies advised tb(‘ workingmen, if they 
wanted to see the eight hour movement in effect, to arm 
themselves. Reference was made to Mef^ormiek’s, and the 
editorial said, had the workingmen been armed with good 
weapons and one single dynamite bomb not one of the mur- 
derers would have escaped. As it was only four wore in- 
jured. That was too bad, and still Spies did not advocate 
force! Spies returned to the office and wrote that circu- 
lar, “Revenge!” lie said he did not write it in English, 
but he never denied writing it in Cerman. But it did not 
matter whether he wrote it or not. lie wrof(‘, “To arms! 
to arms!” What did lie mean by that? lie said, “Your 
masters sent out their bloodhounds, the police.” Did he 
mean that or not? “To arms! We call you to arms!” It 
is the cry of the revolutionist. It is the cry of the Anarch- 
ist. And yet the English was tame compared to the Ger- 
man, because they relied on the Germans. 

The “Revenge” circular as printed in the Arheiter //?'- 
tung, had it no design against individuals? Why, they 
had a most damnable malice against the police. Bonfield, 
for the second time, stood in the way of the social revolu- 
tion. What difference did it make whether Spies wrote 
“Revenge” at the head of the circular or not? Thousands 
of these circulars were distributed. Did that mean that there 
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was a conspiracy? It has not been denied that there was 
a meeting at 54 West Lake street Monday night, and Lingg 
was there ready to make a bomb. There was a circular 
distributed that afternoon by a horseman. Presumably 
this man was Rau, but it is not known. He was the Paul 
Revere of the social revolution. Then there was the an- 
nouncement, come Monday night.’’ That brought 

delegates from the north side group, the south side group, 
and all parts of the city. It was agreed that if the con- 
flict took place the word ^^Ruhe” should be published, and 
all the Socialists should turn out and cut the telegraph 
wires, and fire the houses and buildings. It had been sug- 
gested that the meeting should be held at the market 
square, but Spies said, ^*No, it is a mouse-trap; we will 
go to the Haymarket.” There were alleys there and side 
streets. When seven men died at the Haymarket they 
saved the city of Chicago. Had they been two hours later 
the flames would have been out at Wicker Park. The north 
side group was to destroy the north side. Spies said he 
did not know how the word *‘Ruhe” came to him. Some 
one unknown to him had sent it in with the request that 
it be put in the letter-box of the Arbeiter Zeitung, and the 
editor-in-chief wrote the v’^ord ^‘Ruhe” on a piece of paper 
and put it in. It was a labor announcement. Without a 
word he did so, and then pretends that he did not know 
what it meant. lie asked Fischer what it meant, and Fis- 
cher said it was harmless. He said it only meant, ^^Keen 
your powder dry.'’ That w^as the explanation of the word 
*‘Ruhe.” Then Avhat explanation did Spies give of the an- 
nouncement, ^‘Y, come Monday night?” He said Rau put 
it in. Tliere had been a meeting of the armed section of 
the American group, and it meant that they should keep 
themselves in readiness. Spies said he told Rau that it 
was a very foolish thing. What! Foolish to arm them- 
selves and keep their powder dry? And that was all that 
he knew that “Ruhe” meant. So much for *^Ruhe;” so 
much for Spies and Fischer, 
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Parsons did not deny that he knew a conspiracy was go- 
ing on. He was the worst of all the defendants. He, at 
least, was born on American soil. lie stood alone, the only 
American among the conspirators. Did he know of the 
conspiracy? Why, he had been in it for years. He was at 
that meeting for sewing girls, when not a sewing girl was 
there; Parsons was there; Mrs. TTolmes was thei*c, but where 
were the sewing girls? 

The witness Tlioini)son has not been impeached by a 
single witness. An attempt was made to impeach Gilmer, 
but he told the truth, and the jury believe him. Parsons 
said: have some resistance in me; have you in you?^’ 

What was the meaning of this? Was Schwab in the con- 
spiracy? Schnaubelt went across the ocean. Schnaubelt 
was Schwab’s brother-in-laAV. Schwab was the co-editor of 
the Arheiter Zeituvg, ‘‘Will one be enough?” Did Gilmer 
tell the truth? No, the word of the revolutionist was the 
stronger. 

Augnmt 12, 

Having shown the connection of Spies, Lingg, Engel and 
Fischer witli the conspiracy, I would now call attention 
to Ficlden. Pieldon had said: *^There are premonitions of 
danger. Everybody knows it. The press says the Anar- 
chists will sneak away. I say they will not.” Ncebc had 
shown his connection with the' conspiracy by distributing 
the ‘^Revenge” circulars. The file-dagger was made with 
grooves, in accordance with the instructions in Most’s book, 
so that the grooves could be filled with poison. Fischer was 
the lieutenant of Spies and one of the most active partici- 
pants in the great conspiracy. On that fatal night of the 
4th of May, after the bomb, which Spies fired and Schnau- 
belt threw, had exploded, Lingg and Scliger were near the 
Larrabee Street Station. They heard the call for assistance 
and saw the patrol wagon start off. Lingg had a bomb and 
called upon his companion for a light, and it was only be- 
cause Seliger hesitated that the police were saved a fate 
like thilt meted out to the officers at the Haymarket. There 
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could be no doubt that the connection of all the defendants 
with the conspiracy had been proved. 

The next question to come up was: “Was the bomb 
thrown in furtherancy of a common design?’’ If there were 
a common design it made no difference who threw the bomb. 
All the parties connected with the conspiracy were guilty, no 
matter who committed the deed. An alibi had been sworn 
to for Parsons and Fischer, but who were the witnesses ivho 
sAvore they saw these men at Zepf’s Hall? Men who were 
in the conspiracy themselves. No one of the other fifty 
people who were in the saloon had sworn that they saw 
them there. The defense placed its whole reliance on the 
impeachment of Gilmer, but this impeachment had not been 
successful. The defense had placed a number of witnesses 
on the stand who had sworn that Spies was not on the Avagon 
after Pielden had commenced to speak. There could be no 
doubt, however, that Gilmer had told the truth, and that 
Spies Avent into the alley just AA^hen the Avitness said he did, 
before the bomb was throAvn. 

The most cruel thing in this Avhole case, and in the de- 
fense from beginning to end, is the Anolent and unjustifiable 
assault made upon the police department of this city. The 
counsel AA’ho opened for the defense told you that he would 
proA^e that Captain Bonfield and his associates had con- 
cocted the most aAAfful conspiracy against the Socialists of 
Chicago ever knoAvn or heard of. They have carefully en- 
deavored to make that defense. I should haA^e thought that 
the blood of the seven dead policemen Avas sufficient refuta- 
tion of this aAvful accusation. Such eAudence is outrageous. 
So is the claim that the police fired first on the night of the 
riot. The men Avho stood as finn as a rock on that awful 
night, Avho never flinched or trembled, and Avho saA-ed this 
city by as sublime an exhibition of courage as the pages of 
history eA^er described, are traduced and maligned by the 
Nihilist and Socialist Avho sAvear according to instructions 
and perjure their souls. And those men, in Avhose bodies 
thirty and forty pieces of deadly bomb were found, fired 
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first! Who shot first? What would Barrett say if he were 
alive? Ask Miller, through whose body the deadly bullet 
pierced clear through ; ask Sheehan ; ask one and all of the 
brave men who fell that night in discharge of their duty. 
Ask Hull, the reporter. Was there a conspiracy on the part 
of the police? The suggestion is absurd and ridiculous. 

My duty in this case is almost done, and I thank you, gen- 
tlemen, for the attention you have given me. When the ar- 
guments are closed the responsibility lies with you. You 
stand now, for the first time in this country, between an- 
archy and laAV^, between the absolute overthrow of the pres- 
ent system of society and government, by force and dyna- 
mite, and constitutional la^v represented by Republican in- 
stitiitions. Do not forget the weight of your responsibility 
and its awful magnitude, and as the magnitude of that re- 
sponsibility is vast, no motive of any kind should prevent 
you carrying out the exact letter of the law. The foundation 
stone of the great public edifice of justice had been attacked. 
Shall it .stand erect ? Gentlemen, that rests with you. The 
police have done their duty. They gave their bo.st blood to 
uphold the law. They stood as a man upon its letter and de- 
mand, and they never swerved or flinched from their duty. 
Let the jury have the same courage, the same spirit and the 
same fortitude under its responsibility. They can, indeed, 
rest in peace. The flowers of spring shall bloom upon their 
graves, moistened by the tears of a great city. Outraged and 
violated law shall be redeemed, and in their martyrdom an- 
archy shall be buried forever. 

MR. ZBISliER FOR THE PRISONERS. 

Axigust 13. 

Mr. Zeisler. Gentlemen: It is not only necessary to es- 
tablish that the defendants were parties to a conspiracy, but 
it is also necessary to show that somebody who was a party 
to that conspiracy had committed an act in pursuance of that 
conspiracy. Besides that it is essential that the State should 
identify the principal. This is the law of the State and of 
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the land and of the Constitution of the United States. If the 
principal is not identified, then no one could be held as ac- 
cessory. Upon this theory the case must stand or fall, and 
it was for this reason that the defense impeached the testi- 
mony of Harry L. Gilmer, as that testimony is vital for the 
case. Mr. Walker had stated that there was a conspiracy to 
inaugurate the social revolution on the 1st of May, citing in 
support of the claim the conversation between Spies and 
Moulton at Grand Rapids, a resolution adopted at the West 
Twelfth Street Turner Hall in October, 1885, and a conver- 
sation between Spies and Reporter Wilkinson; but the re- 
ports of these matters in the newspapers at the time could 
not be accepted as evidence, as newspapers are frequently 
given to misstatements. 

Now, what does that testimony amount to? — ^the testimony 
of Mr. Moulton, the testimony of Mr. Wilkinson and the tes- 
timony in regard to the resolutions adopted at the West 
Twelfth Street Turner Hall ? Nothing but the fact which is 
known to all Chicago, that the laboring classes had combined 
to fight for an eight-hours^ work day on and after the 1st of 
May. That is one thing. And another thing as far as these 
resolutions are concerned, that it was resolved that, inasmuch 
as the workingmen had to anticipate that the employers would 
call out the police and militia against them, that they should 
arm themselves to meet the employers by the same means 
that they, the employers, used. 

Now, further than that, Mr. Spies has spoken with Mr. 
Moulton and with Mr. Wilkinson about the coming social rev- 
olution; and when asked by Mr. Moulton, ‘‘How can you 
ever accomplish such a result? How can you ever bring 
about the social revolution? Under what circumstances can 
it be done?” he says it can be done at a time when the work- 
ingmen will be unemployed. Substantially the same thing 
was said to Mr. Wilkinson at the time of that interview last 
January. Now, the State’s Attorney and his associates argue 
to you that Spies said himself the social revolution is coming. 
When is it coming? On the 1st of May. Can that be taken 
literally? 
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In the progress of the civilized world a social revolution is 
inevitable, not by the use of dynamite or force, but by the 
peaceable forces at work among the j>eople. Now, the attor- 
neys for the State talk to you about the social revolution, and 
try to make you believe that the social revolution means 
bombs and dynamite, and killing and arson and murdc^r and 
all crimes that w^e know of. Mr. Pielden on the stand gave 
the proper expression. Asked whether he believed in the rev- 
olution, he said: ‘‘Yes, in the evolutionary revolution. ’’ 
And I tell you, gentlemen of the jury, this social revolution is 
coming — this social revolution in the sense in which Webster 
defines the word Socialism. 

We have not denied that the defendants had declared that 
they would head a prcx^ession to go and sack Marshall Field’s 
or Kellogg’s store, because it was a fact, but if after such 
advice had any one of them taken the lead in any such pro- 
cession? No. They went and armed themselves with beer. 
That is wdiat they did. On the night of the Board of Trade 
opening Parsons and Pielden proposed to lead the crowd to 
attack the groceries and clothing houses, but wdiat did they 
do? They gracefully ^«^ti^ed into the room of the Arhciier 
Zeitung office and vrere interviewed by a reporter about the 
terrible effects of a fulminating cap. Did any one come up 
and inquire why they had not led the procession to those 
places? They did not, as everybody understood what was 
meant. 

The listeners of these people are not very highly educated 
men. They are laboring men who, raised in poor families, did 
not have the benefits of a college education ; men who since 
that time worked at manual labor from the early morning 
until late evening. They could not in the nature of things 
be very intelligent and highly cultivated and educated. Now, 
Pielden and Parsons and Spies could not talk to those men 
by stating to them abstract principles of social science; but 
they told them: ‘'Here, look at this state of things. There 
is a man who owns three hundred million dollars; there is an- 
other man who owns one hundred million. You starve, you 
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get starvation wages. Is that a just condition of things? 
Now, I tell yon, Mr. Marshall Field, who owns twenty-five 
millions of dollars, has no right to own them. I tell you, yon 
have a right to take from the property which he has accumu- 
lated; part of it belongs to you. By natural, by equitable 
laws this man is not entitled to live in a palace while you 
starve. I am going to lead you down, if you want me, at 
once, and we will supply our wants from there.’’ What is 
that? Is that an offer to go there? Is that an advice to go 
there? It is an illustration, as you give it in school to a 
child which cannot understand abstract principles of science. 
When they say to them: ‘^You have a right to take from 
Marshall Field and Kellogg,” that means simply in the pres- 
ent state of society that is allowed, but this is not a just and 
ecjuitable condition of affairs, and if it were as it ought to be 
you would have a right to sliare with Marshall Field what he 
owns. Take it in this common-sense view and don’t allow 
yourselves to be de'ccMved by declamations on the part of the 
attorneys for the State. 

Can a revolution be made? A revolution is a thing which 
develops itself, but no single man nor a dozen of men can con- 
trol the inauguration of a revolution. The social revolution 
was fixed for the 1st of May! Just think of it! The social 
revolution, the revolution by which the present state of pro- 
prietary conditions should be chang(»d all over the world, 
was to be inaugurated by Mr. Spies and by Mr. Parsons and 
Mr. Fielden on the first day of May ! Has ever a ridiculous 
staitoment like that been made to an intelligent jury? But 
all that is told you not Ijccause they btdieve it, but because 
they want to make you blind to the real issuers in this case, by 
telling you that the social revolution was coming on the 1st 
of May, and that Inspector Bonfield by his cry: ‘‘Fall in, 
fall in,” on the night of May 4th, saved the country from the 
social revolution ; by that they want to deceive you, they want 
to scare you, they want to show you the monstrosity of these 
defendants. The social revolution to be brought about or in- 
augurated by the throwing of a bomb on the night of May 
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4th! What do you take these men for? Are tliey fools? Are 
they children ? Don ’t you see what their ideal is, and the last 
aim and end of theirs? It is the social revolution, yes, but 
not the social revolution brought about by the throwing of 
dynamite. It is the social revolution which will give the poor 
man more rights and which will do away with pauperism. And 
the means are left to the future ; but for the present, in order 
that you may be strong and respected and be a power in the 
land, arm yourselves, organize. That is the meaning of it. 

As to the evidence showing the finding of dynamite and 
bombs in the Arheiter-Zeitung office, the man who calcimined 
the closet in which the bag of dynamite was found, had 
proved that there was nothing of the kind there when he 
went in to search for a brush just immediately preceding the 
arrival of the police. The officer said the dynamite was 
found on a floor below that of the closet, in a room not used 
by Spies and not occupied by him at the time of the police 
search, but in the counting room and on being recalled by 
the State, that the package was found in Spies’ editorial 
room. As to the bombs then^ was no seen^cy, and Spies ad- 
mitted that he had one more bomb than the police* had dis- 
covered. That information was volunteered on the witness 
stand, and the possession of those bombs explained. 

That is the testimony in regard to the arsenal of dynamite 
and bombs and weapons of destruction at 107 Fifth avenue, 
and Mr. Spies bragged about three thousand revolutionists 
ready to throw bombs and to annihilate the police. What was 
it? Braggadocio; the same object which all these people had 
in advocating the use of forc(‘, in calling upon workingmen to 
arm themselves, to organize, to buy w(?apons and all that sort 
of thing; and the purpose for which they did it openly and 
publicly was the same purpose Mr. Spies had in bragging 
that there were three thousand revolutionists — to scaic the 
capitalists, to scare them into yielding to the demands of the 
workingmen, to try to induce thf*m to make concessions to the 
laboring classes, as Mr. Fiehhm said in his speech on the 
night of May the 4th, And rememb<‘r, gentlemen of the jury. 
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that it has been testified to by all the witnesses who spoke in 
regard to the speeches and articles of these men, that they al- 
ways made the same argument. Now, Mr. Fielden made the 
same argument a hundred times before. ‘‘The employers will 
not like to see dissatisfied workingmen in the community, and 
the laborer can get some relief if the employers find that there 
are dissatisfied workingmen in the city.’' That was the rea- 
son why they told them, “Arm yourselves and organize.” 
That was the reason why Mr. Spies bragged about the three 
thousand revolutionists and about the bombs ready to be 
thrown; that was the reason why he told Mr. Wilkinson all 
about their plans. 

It was ridiculous that a social revolution was to have been 
inaugurated with the bombs made by Lingg; there had been 
no preparation for it. 

What is a conspiracy? What were yon used to under- 
stand by the word conspiracy all your lifetime? Isn’t in the 
fii^st place secrecy the tost of a conspiracy? Was there any- 
thing secret about the doings of thesi* men, or about their 
teachings and writings? When they vented their feelings at 
54 West Lake street at the meeting of the American group 
and told the people to go to Marshall Field’s and Kellogg’s, 
and offered to head the procession, told them about their 
rights, told them to use force, told them to aimi themselves and 
to organize, the next morning the daily press of the city of 
Chicago, which ivaches five hundred thousand people, and 
the State’s Attorney’s office, and the Mayor’s office, and the 
office of every authority in the city of Chicago were informed 
of it. 

To constitute a conspiracy they must agree wdth one an- 
other to do an unlawful act; one must have communicated 
the purpose to another, and the others must have consented 
to it. Nothing of this kind has been done. They had simply 
propounded principles and exprt*s.sed truths from their stand- 
point. 

If that was a conspiracy, and that conspiracy has existed 
for three years, why has the State’s Attorney, or his predeces- 
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sor in office, yet not prosecuted those who are parties to that 
conspiracy? The law of the State of Illinois makes it his duty 
to prosecute every crime which comes to his knowdodge. He 
may plead that he has not known of it. If he did not, then it 
was culpable negligence that he did not know it. If he will 
answer to you that as long as those people did not do any overt 
act there w^as no reason for him to intm’fere, then I say as 
long as these people have not done any overt act there was no 
conspiracy. There is no way of eseaping this consequence, 
gentlemen of the jury ; to every logical mind it is clear. Either 
the State’s Attorney himself must plead guilty to the charge 
of the murder of Mathias J. Degan, or every one of these de- 
fendants who cannot be show'n to have actually throw'ii or 
lighted the bomb must be accpiitted. If it was not eons|)iracy 
then, if tliey had committed no crime up to tlie 4th of May for 
which it was the duty of the State’s Attorney to prosecute 

them, then what have they added to make th(»ir doings mur- 
der — to make them amenable to the law on a charge for the 
liighest and gravest offense, the most heinous crime knowui to 
law. 

As to the special conspiracy entered into l)y a number of 
j)ersons at No, 54 West Lake street, of all the defendants it 
had only been shown that Engel and Fisclier w^re j)resent. 
We deny that Lingg w'as there or that any evidence had been 
introduced to j^rove it. The only evidence of a conspiracy 
was that of S(‘liger, wdio testified tliat I^ingg had asked him if 
h(‘ should thrown a bomb, Pisc]i(*r and others wdio saw the 
w'ord ‘‘Ruhe” in the Arhciier Zeitnvg did not go to Wicker 
Park, but went elsewhere. What do(ts Waller’s testimony 
say? It says that on the appt‘a ranee of the W’ord ‘‘Riihe” all 
should go to their im^ting places in the outskirts of the city, 
and that none of them were to be at the Haymarket (‘xcept 
the observation committee. 

Has “Rube” any reference to the Haymarket meeting? 
Does it not rather show^ that the parties w^ho conspired there 
were not to take part in the Haymarket meeting at all ? What, 

then, has the evidence in regard to that meeting got to do 
with the case? 
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Now, to return for a moment to Lingg’s alleged attempt to 
throw a bomb. Has there ever been heard such a ridiculous 
story as that? It is an absolute falsehood upon its face. A 
revolutionist, a true disciple of Herr Most, goes out with 
bombs in his pocket, next to his friends, and takes a walk, and 
when he goes to the station and wants to throw a bomb into 
the station he isn’t even provided with a light to ignite the 
fuse; he has to ask his friend, “Have you got a light?’’ And 
the other one says he hasn’t got it or makes some kind of ex- 
cuse. Don’t you see that all that testimony is given in order 
to show you, or in order that Mr. Seliger may show himself to 
you as a highly moral person who has been the dupe of 
Lingg? He, the man who has been an Anarchist for years 
and years — and his wife herself says so — ^lie has been per- 
suaded by Lingg to make bombs, he has been misled by Lingg, 
has been the dupe of Lingg. Seliger, the man with a full 
beard, a man of over thirty years, has been the dupe of this 
innocent looking fellow, Lingg! If one was the dupe of an- 
other, then Lingg surely was the dupe of Seliger. Seliger is 
the one who was arrested first. In order to save his own 
worthless neck, he betrays his friend and companion and 
swears against him, and upon the testimony of these treacher- 
ous lips you are asked to convict Lingg. 

We have shown that the^'C was no coiuspiracy, no general 
conspiracy, the alleged conspiracy of May 3 had no reference 
whatever to the Hayinarket meeting; the throwing of the 
bomb at the Haymarket meeting was in direct contradiction of 
the agreement by the conspirators of May ??, and if one of 
them had done it, he would have done contrary to the con- 
spiracy. The Haymarket gathering was called for the purpose 
of denouncing the atrocious act of the police in shooting down 
their brethren at the McCormick factory. That was the only 
purpose of the meeting, as Mr. Waller testified. Of course 
his testimony is the one that the State relies upon mostly. 
Now, what was the occasion of calling such a meeting to de- 
nounce the act of the police? It was the meeting at McCor- 
mick’s factory. 
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As to the meeting near McCormick V factorj^ no one had 
testified to what Spies had actually said on that occasion, and 
not a single witness had been produced to prove that Spies 
had then and there incited men to riot. Witnesses for the 
State had shown that Spies continued talking after many of 
the men had started toward SreCormick's factoiw". Did any 
one suppose he would thus (jiiietly continue speaking there if 
he had precipitated that riot? T do not excuse the men for 
stoning the factory — it was wrong — ^Init that did imt give the 
right to the police to shoot at those excited people. The Ilay- 
market was an ordinary, peaceable meeting, and on the day 
Spies wrote the ^^Revenge’^ circular Parsons was on his way 
back from Cincinnati and Fic'lden in a siil>urban town in a 
<|uarry. There was no connc'ction with tin* printing of the 
‘‘Revenge’’ circular and the Monday night met*ting, and 
Spies knew nothing about the call for that meeting. 

It was known by the State’s Attorney that h(' had no case, 
and therefore he endt'avoied to ])rocure the conviction of the 
defendants by such testimony as that of Gilmer, wlio never 
would have lieeii put on tlie stand had Mr. Orinnell not 
inspired by malice against tliem. The di^feudiints had .sought 
the removal of Captain T>onfi(‘ld txx^anse tli(‘y b(‘li(*v<‘d he was 
too much in favor of th(» use of tlu^ club. For that reason Bon- 
field went to tlie Tlaymarket meeting bent on mischief. 

T intended to be quiet, and you must excuse me if from 
time to time I have not been so. My indignation has carried 
me away. I cannot bear to sext the attorneys of the State try 
to secure the conviction of th<*sc men upon testimony like that 
of Harry L. Gilm(*r, and my indignation has carried me away 
from time to time. That is my onl;v' excuse. I am now ex- 
hausted. I can do no mon^. I have not mentioned (»ne-third 
of the points I could have made, and which I wrote down as T 
heard the testimony. But I will not weary you any more. I 
will yield this place to Mr. Ingham, who will again try to 
catch you by telling you of gigantic conspiracies and all thfit 
sort of stuff. Do not allow yoursf*lves to be deceived by dec- 
lamation. Analyze the facts as I have tried to analyze them 
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for you. They say they want your reason and not your pas- 
sions. Remember that when they come to arouse your pas- 
sions and want to lull to sleep your reasoning powers. I will 
have to leave it to my associates to make any other points 
which can be made in this defense. Indeed, I have never in 
my life heard of a case which had more vulnerable points than 
the case of the State. The prosecution, as I have told you, 
can only have one theory. They want to make you believe tliat 
Schnaubelt threw the bomb, and that Spies and Fischer as- 
sisted in doing so, and that the others were in conspiracy with 
them. If you do not believe that theory, you are not at lib- 
erty to speculate upon some other theory which makes these 
defendants guilty. Either you believe this testimony of Gil- 
mer or you do not believe it; and, accordingly, either you 
have to convict these men or acquit them. You cannot now 
speculate that tht^re is another principal who consummated 
the crime, and that all these men were accessories. That is 
not the theory upon which the State has based its case and 
wants you to believe. Unless Schnaubelt is the principal and 
the others are his accessories, you must acquit these men. Do 
not, when you retire into the jury room after all the argu- 
ments have bee^ made, if any one of you has a reasonable 
doubt of the guilt of the defendants, allow yourselves to be 
starved into an agreement. Do not compromise, but let the 
man who has the courage to acquit these men under the evi- 
dence sit there until doomsday so that these defendants shall 
be acquitted. 

MU. INGHAM FOR THK PKOPLE. 

Mr. Ingham., Grentlemen of the jury : There are verdicts 
which make history. Your verdict in this case will make his- 
tory. It is of great importance — grc»ater than any of us can 
begin to appreciate — that your verdict be right. We live in 
Chicago, the metropolis of the great Northwest, the very cen- 
ter of the highest and best civilization of the earth. This is 
the 13th day of August, in the year of grace 1886, the aftei - 
noon of the nineteenth century; an age above every other 
noted for its humanity and for its peace; and yet. here 
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now, we are investigating an offense as atrocious and as un- 
called for as any which ever disgraced the annals of our race. 
Eight men stand here charged with murder. That alone 
makes of this a great cause. Seven men were killed and sixty 
more were wounded. That alone makes of this a great cause. 
But great as is the interest of these defendants in the result, 
great as has been the suffering of their victims, these pale into 
insignificance in view of the real issue upon which you are 
to pass. 

Mathias J. Degan, at 10 oVlock on the night of the 4th of 
May, marched out of the Desplaincs street station full of life 
and hope. Today he is in his grave. Why? He never harmed 
even so much as a hair of the head of any one of these eight 
men, or any one of tlieir associates. They did not know him ; 
between him and them there could not possibly have been any 
ill will. Mathias J. Began lies in his grave today because on 
that night, big with fate, he stood for law. The bomb which 
struck him to his death was aimed at the law of the State of 
Illinois, and so it happens that in attempting to punish these 
men for their off(»nse the law of this State attempts to vindi- 
cate itself, and so it is that the great <iU(^stion which you are 
to answer by your verdict is whether the law of the State of 
Illinois is strong enough to protect itself, or whether it must 
be trampled to the ground at the dictate of half a dozen men, 
only one of whom was born on our shores, and, so far as we 
know, not one of the others is a citizen hen*. 

Gentlemen, I think I exaggerate nothing when I say to you 
that never since the jury system was instituted, hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago, has th(*re been (*levated and jdaced 
upon the shoulders of any twelve men the responsibility that 
rests upon you today. For, if I apprc*eiatc this case correctly, 
if I am not mistaken in the issues which are involved here — 
the very question itself is whether organized government 
among men shall perish from the face of the earth ; whether 
the day of civilization shall go down into the night of bar- 
barism ; whether the wheels of hi.story shall 1)0 rolled back, and 
all that has been gained by thousands of years of progress be 
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lost. What is the law ? The law is a practical science, not a 
theoretical one. It is made because it is necessary ; it is made 
because there exists in every community a class, larger or 
smaller, known as the criminal class. The criminal law and 
criminal courts exist for the purpose of the protection of the 
order-loving, peace-abiding, honest citizens against thieves 
and murderers. There are in every community, there always 
have been, and it may be that there always will be, a class of 
men who are criminals from instinct — not the majority, but a 
small minority — to protect society against whom criminal 
courts are instituted. Men sometimes have a curious idea 
about the criminal law. They have an idea that its object is 
the protection of thieves and murderers. They are mistaken. 
The object of the law is the punishment of the guilty, and, at 
the same time, it has certain principles which are established 
for the purpose of protecting the innocent. 

For instance, you have heard in this case, and you will 
hear more before you are through with it, about the doctrine 
of reasonable doubt. Now, w^hat does that mean ? It docs not 
mean that the law contcnii)lates that any man who is guilty 
shall escaj)e punishment. It does not mean that the law 
clothes a man with a sort of mantle which shall protect him 
from justice even if he is guilty. It simply means this: The 
object of the law is the punishment of the guilty, not of the 
innocent, and hence the law' provides that no man shall be 
punished unless he is proved guilty. And if jurors have a 
reasonable doubt of the guilt of a man he is not proved guilty. 
It simply means this, nothing more and nothing less — that no 
jury shall convict any man until they feel sure of his guilt. 
One authority was read to the effect that jurors are not at 
liberty to doubt, as jurors, w^hat they wmuld believe out of the 
jury box; that they do not lose their judgment when they 
come into the juiy box. Our courts, both civil and criminal, 
are constituted of tw’o parts: the judge, who passes upon ques- 
tions of law^; the jury, wvhich passes upon questions of fact. 
Why is it that twelve men ai*e broiigljt in to pass upon ques- 
tions of fact instead of the judge or judges upon the bench ? 
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Simply because the theory’ of the law is that twelve men 
taken from different vocations of life, twelve men of practical 
affairs, not theorists, but men acquainted with the practical, 
everydiiy affairs of life, can pass better upon all questions of 
fact than men who spend their lives in tlie practice of any 
specialty. You are broup^ht here because you are men of 
affairs, acquainted W’ith the everyday business of life as you 
see it, and if your judgment is satisfied of the guilt of these 
men that ends the question of reasonable doubt. 

Mr. Zeisler said that if in the evidence there was any one 
thing on which you had a reasonable doubt, it is your duty to 
acquit. I know it is common for lawyers and others to talk 
about the links in the chain of evideneo. It is always danger- 
ous to compare mental operations with physical facts. It is 
not really a ‘‘chain of evidence.” If a chain breaks in one of 
its links, the wdiole chain goes. That is not true of the strength 
of the proof in any case. It is ri‘presen1ed lietter by a cable 
than by a chain of ovidenc<\ Some of you liavi^ S(‘(*n suspen- 
sion bridges. How an* they built ? First, the engineers throw 
from one tower to the other across the riv(*r a single wire, so 
small that when you look at it in tin* air it seems to he only 
the thread of a spider’s web, Tlien anotlier and another are 
thrown across, until finally tliey arc lanind uj) into mighty 
cables; and those single wires bound together bold liigli be- 
tween heaven and earth the llirobbing tralfie of a gr(‘at me- 
tropolis. That illustrates proof in any ease* before a jury. 
First, one strand, then another and anotlier and anothm’, until 
finally they arf 3 bound together, and if the strength of the 
whole is sufficient to sustain the th<‘orv of the ease that sid(» of 
it is established. 

Now, it would be just as reasonable, just as sensilile, for 
some engineer to go to the Suspension llridge and say: “I 
can prove that the bridge cannot hold its w(jight,” and take 
one wire and break it, and then another and Vin^ak it, until 
the whole cable was destroyed, as for any man in any ease, 
the proof of which depends upon circumstances innumerable, 
upon the testimony of witnesses innumerable, to say if you 
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can make an attack on this or that witness, or that fact or this 
fact, the whole case is swept away. The case is to be decided 
upon all the evidence and upon all the facts, upon everything 
in it taken together; and the question is, “What does the whole 
prove, and not what does any one part of it prove. 

The theory of our case is simply this : In the city of Chi- 
cago, in this County of Cook, there had existed for two or 
more years an organized conspiracy to break down the laws 
of the State of Illinois — to bring about by force what these 
defendants call a social revolution. Our theory of the case is 
that men connected with that conspiracy, on the night of the 
4th of May, threw the bomb which destroyed the lives of sev- 
eral oflBccrs ; and for that reason every man in that conspiracy, 
under the laws of this State, is guilty of murder. The Grand 
Jury, instead of indicting 300 or 400 men, as they might have 
done under the law, saw fit to pick out those who, in their 
opinion, were the leaders of this conspiracy, and placed them 
before you to be tried for the highest crime. 

Wlienever men combine to do an unlawful act and murder 
results, all are guilty of murder. The defense claimed that in 
ordt'r to convict the defendants it should be shown they ac- 
tually conspired to throw that particular bomb. What, I 
ask, are the facts in this case? Was there a conspiracy to 
which these defendants were parties looking to the overthrow 
of the laws of this StJite by violence? Was the bomb throwm 
on the night of May 4 thrown as the result of that conspiracy? 
If these two facts are established these men under the law 
are guilty of murder. The law of the State of Illinois is 
strong enough to sustain itself, and the only other question is 
whether juries will hesitate to enforce that law. 

A great deal has been said to you about Socialism and An- 
archism. Mr. Zeisler undertook to define to you from Web- 
vSter the meaning of the word Socialism. As I understand the 
doctrines of Socialists, the genuine Socialists, they are that 
men are not governed enough — ^that government is not strong 
enough now; that it should undertake to interfere with the 
minute relations of life, that it should go so far as to say 
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what men should eat and drink and what clothes they shall 
wear. Now the Socialists, as I understand it, differ widely in 
their ideas. I know that any socialistic theory of government 
makes a strong government a government whicli interferes 
more with the rights of citizens than any other government 
which now exists on earth. Out of the socialistic doctrines, 
from the ranks of the Socialists, has grown an entirely differ- 
ent class, who are Anarchists, or men who believe that there 
should be no government at all, but that every man should bo 
privileged to do as he pleases. I know this from the evidence 
in this case. The leader of the Anarchists in America is John 
Most, of New York, and these men here are his discii)les. I 
know further, as a fact of history, that in 1880, at the So- 
cialist convention in Switzerland, the congress of the Social- 
ists of the world, John Most was expelled for teaching the 
doctrines these men advocate here. I know that if the great 
Socialist leaders should see these men they would spit upon 
them as bastards if they claimed to be Socialists. They are 
not ; they are Anarchists. Just as the turkey buzzard spews 
its vomit on the fair fields, so Europe spewed John Most on 
America; and just as that vomit festers in the sun, so John 
Most, the moment he landed on our shores, began to propa- 
gate his doctrines. What are the doctrines that these men 
have preached since that time? In order that there may be no 
mistake about the theory and purpose of these men I desire to 
read from articles in the Alarm and Arheitcr-Zeitung, writ- 
ten by themselves and for which they are responsible. 

{Mr. Ingham read a number of extracts from those papers 
advocating a social revolution in this country.) This gov- 
ernment has been in existence over one hundred years. 
It is the crown and glory of all governments, because the ma- 
jority rules. Think of it ! Two years ago there was an elec- 
tion in this country. A great party had been in power for 
twenty-four years. It had behind it all the memories and 
associations of the war. It had in its control the army of the 
United States. It had in its control a vast army of office- 
holders. When that election was held in the State of New 
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York Mr. Cleveland received a majority of 900 votes. Did 
any man in these United States even so much as dream of at- 
tempting to prevent the change of the government from one 
great party to another? The dictates of every man’s heart 
were tliat a majority of one was as good as a million, and the 
change was made. Now think of it! Here are Spies and Par- 
sons publicly proclaiming to the people of Chicago: “We be- 
lieve in a system of government in which you do not believe ; 
in a system of society in which you Bo not believe. We know 
the country is against us ; we know the majority is against us. 
We know the majority cannot be overcome; therefore we will 
arm ourselves and terrify the majority.” 

If these men believe in the doctrine that there should be no 
right of property, they have a right to their opinion. There 
is no law in the United States to prevent them from going to 
live among the Hottentots of Africa or the Fiji Islanders ; but 
when they say they not only believe in it, but that they will 
force it down the throats of other people, and will blow up 
with dynamite any man who claims property, then it must be 
stopped. This doctrine is no new thing ; it is almost as old as 
the world. It is the doctrine which Captain Kidd put into 
practice when he sailed under the black flag, which these men 
have carri(»d through the streets of Chicago. It is the doctrine 
of the highway robber, of the pirate of tlu^ high seas, of the 
bandits of Sicily and Italy. 

The AZarm, Yerhoie and Arheitcr-Zeitung were full, from 
the first number to the last, of revolutionary, inflammatory ar- 
ticles, declarations that the Anarchists would arm themselves, 
and threats to force their doctrines down the throats of 
American citizens, even if blood had to be spilled. What 
were these defendants doing while their organs were uttering 
these wild and bloodthirsty threats? Spies, Schwab, Parsons 
and Pielden not only preached the doctrine of social revolu- 
tion by dynamite in Chicago, but all over the country. They 
constituted a proi>aganda committee. Spies went to Grand 
Rapids to address the Knights of Labor during the eight-hour 
agitation. In his speech lie said it would be impossible to en- 
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force the eight-hour system, and urged them to prepare for 
a revolution by force. What did these men expe<?t would be 
the result of their anarchical agitation? They expected that 
when the time came and the first bomb was thrown the militia 
would run away and the police would be cowt'd and retire; 
but they were mistaken. What w^as that time to be? The 
eight-hour movement was attracting great attention. 

T believe in shortening the hours of labor. T think that the 
w'orking day wdll eventually be six houi*s; the reduction will 
come naturally by the logic of events, by invmition increasing 
the productive powers of each individual. I am in sympathy 
wdth the eight-hour movement. Tlie great mass of the people 
in Chicago were in sympathy with it. It ^vould have been a 
success here if the bomb had not been throwm. That killed it, 
and w^hen that bomb killed it it ac.complisljed just what these 
men wanted. The moment the eight-hour Tnovemeiit suc- 
ceeded their power would end among the w^orkinginen, and 
they must do something to keep it. At that time thousands of 
men were out of em[)loyment. Factories were stopped and 
workshops shut up. Numbers were on strike ; some were ex- 
cited, some drinking, and in that condition in which these de- 
fendants thought they could easily be influenced. Spiffs wrote 
editorials in the Avhciter-Zcitwng at this crisis, in wdiich he 
declared it w'as “pitiful and disgusting; more thcin that, it 
was treacherous, to warn the strikers against oncrgcdic, un- 
compromising measures. Everything depemds on fiuick and 
immediate action.^’ Spies wrote that lead and powder were 
the employers’ cures for dissatisfied workmen, and declared 
that a single dynamite bomb would annihilate the police force 
of the city. 

Have you ever read any of the writings of the Oommnnists 
of Prance, the men who substituted a prostitute for the image 
of the Virgin Mary and made the streets of Paris run with 
blood? These defendants have the same literary style. A 
great deal has been said about Spies not writing the word 
“revenge” in the English circular. It appeared at the head 
of the German revenge circular. The words “arm your- 
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selves’’ were in his hand writing. Spies preached annihila- 
tion to the beasts in human form who call themselves your 
masters.” 

Here in this city of Chicago, composed of law-abiding cit- 
izens, there are scattered all over by different names, con- 
trolled by different men, organizations having armed sections, 
armed for a common purpose. That “Y” appeared in the 
Arhfitrr-Zeituiifj, and in response seventy or eighty men met 
that night in Zepf’s Hall, from all parts of the city. Met 
for what? You have heard the story. Fischer, Spies’ lieu- 
tenant, w^as there ; Engel was there ; the maker of and adviser 
about bombs, Tnngg, was there. That meeting lasted for an 
hour or two. What happened? Engel x>roposed a plan, and 
Fischer spoke. The plan was that the armed sections should 
b(^ prepared the next night to do their part of the work. 
What was their part of the work? That they should 
station themselves at the outskirts of the city, the 
surrounding parts, in the neighborhood of the police sta- 
tions, armed with bombs, and that, when they received notice, 
they should attack and destroy the police stations, shoot down 
the officers should they attempt to go to the center of the 
city, and be ready to join in the general work of revolution 
and incrndiarism. It was not agrml at that meeting that 
they should go to the Ilaymarket. These groups were to be 
at their respective stations. Where was the weakness of the 
scheme ? If those men had had a leader with authority to say, 
‘‘You go there and you there, and you there, and do your 
work at a cent an hour,” where would this city have been? 
It w^as further resolved that each group should take care of 
its part of the w^'ork itself. That meeting of the arine<I 
groups from all parts of the city provided a plan which 
would liave annihilated in half an hour that night the entire 
police force of Chicago. 

What about the Haymarket? Somebody proposed there 
should be a signal — I believe it was Fischer, because Fischer 
was the go-between of Spies and the armed groups. I think 
Spies’ testimony itself will prove that the word **Ruhe” was 
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proposed. Now, that word lias a great deal of significance. It 
means peace. What more significant word could these con- 
spirators have suggested? Peace! Innocent, beautiful word! 
When that word appeared in the Arbt itcr Zcitung it meant, 
as Lingg said to Seliger, that the time for the social revolu- 
tion had come. And it was arrang(‘d that the moment it 
came, other cities of the Union should be notified in the same 
way. That W’ord “Ruhe” exists. There has not been a 
word of denial as to that fact; it was published in the Ar- 
beifer Zeifung, and it exists in the handwriting of the leader 
of these men, and following the publication of that word 
came the bomb and the violent deaths. But we are told that 
when Spies told the reporter those men wci‘e arming, that 
when he urged them to arm, it was all braggadocio. It is 
in evidence and nneontradicted that about a year ago the 
defendant Engel had a machine made wdiicli he could have 
no other purpose for than the fusing of metal. There was 
no reason in the world why he should wish to melt lead, iron, 
or zinc; and I want to call attention to the fact that the 
book of Herr Most, which was introduced in evidence, de- 
scribes minutely the making of poisons, nitroglycerine, nitro- 
gelatine, dynamite, fulminating mercury, and other explo- 
sives. It describes the making of only thn*e kinds of bombs, 
the gas pipe, iron and zinc bomb. There is not a word aiK)ut 
lead bombs. Lingg, at the time that contrivance wuis made 
for Engel, was not here. Engel told tlie police officers that 
he believed the thing w^as made for the manufacture of 
bombs, because a man at a meeting of Socialists told him they 
wanted to make bombs at his house. He knew that it looked 
suspicious, or he would not have tried to (‘xplain or excuse 
its presence there. Before Lingg came here, so far as we know, 
the Socialists had no method of making bombs except from zinc 
or iron. I believe the contrivance was devised for the manu- 
facture of iron bombs as described in Herr Most^s book. Now, 
I wish to call attention to a significant fact in the testimony of 
Spies. He said he only had four dynamite bombs in his 
office; that two or three years ago some man whom he did 
not know, but who claimed to have come from Cleveland, 
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came to his office, asked if his name was Spies, and if he 
wanted to see some of the bombs they were making, left two 
bombs and then went to New Zealand. If that story were 
true what does it show ? No bomb similar to those was ever 
made for any lawful purpose. There is not a lawful use 
known to civilized men to which that instrument could be 
put. It is unknown to the laws of the world. Civilized hu- 
manity would not permit it upon the battlefield. It is un- 
known to the sciences and arts. It can only be used by the 
revolutionists, and by nobody else. So here was a man, who 
must have been a revolutionist from another State, who came 
to Spies the moment he set his foot in Chicago, left with him 
bombs, and goes on his way to some other place. 

There is another significant fact in the statement of Spies. 
He tells you that a year before the reporter was in his office 
some man left two Czar bombs, of which this (holding a 
bomb before the jury) is one, and left them for him to de- 
termine whether or not they were of good construction. It 
is in evidence that this bomb is of composite metal. Spies 
had discovered that bombs of composite metal were better 
than the ordinary bombs. More tlian that, when Spies took 
the staiid I asked him if ho received a letter from John Most. 
That letter has a grt*at bearing on this cavse, because this 
man insinuated that the dynamite found in his closet was put 
there by the officers of the law to make evidence against 
him. lie admitted he received that letter in which Most 
said: ‘‘Dear Spies: — ^Are you sure that the letter from the 
Hocking Valley was not written by a detective?^' This evi- 
dently referred to something that had been in Spies’ paper. 
Most said further: “I am in a position to furnish medi- 
cine, and the genuine article at that.” This letter means 
that as long ago as the time of the Hocking Valley troubles, 
in which Spies and Most had no more interest than you and 
I, these men were ready to tempt the miners to begin a war 
of horrible destruction. It shows that Most and Spies were 
cheek by jowl. It show^s that they were engaged in a com- 
mon purpose, and that when Herr Most advised men to 
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make poisoned dagrgcrs to strike their employers to the heart, 
or poisoned cakes with which to feed capitalists and police- 
men, he found in Spies an associate who was equal to him in 
devilish and atrocious ingenuity. 

That is not all. When Spies took this stand and swore that 
he had nothing to do with dynamite, he swore to a deliberate 
lie. Spies told Wilkinson, the reporter, that they not only 
bought dynamite, but that they manufactured it, and that 
the dynamite they made w%'is better and stronger than the 
commercial article. Can there be any doubt that the talk of 
these men about a social revolution was not braggadocio, but 
that they actually meant every word they uttered; that th<\v 
not only believed in the right of men to go to w'Hrehovises 
and take whatever th(\v found, and to force that I'ight down 
the owner’s throat with daggers or dynamite, but intended 
to put their diabolicfil scheme into execution? 

Everything shows that Spies himself, in the oflRee of the 
Arbeiter Zcitiniff, was tin* center of the whole organization. 
It is in evidence that Lingg came to this country about nine 
months ago. He also believes that the men who have lived 
in the United States for twenty, thirty, forty or fifty years, 
who have struggled and pinched and savf»d until they have 
accumulated a oom 7 )etence for themstdves and families, should 
divide what they poss<‘Ss wth the Socialists or be blown to 
smithereens with dynamite. Lingg joined this organization 
and went to board with Seligcr, and he w^as not there two 
weeks before he began making bombs. Dynamite was found 
in his room. It is in evidence that two months before the 
Ilaymarket meeting $10 was raised at a dance, and it was 
decided to use the money in cxp<'riments with dynamite, 
and the money was given to Lingg to make those experi- 
ments. Lingg from time to time bought dynamite and manu- 
factured bombs. Where were the bombs? Undf^r one side- 
•walk in the neighborhood of Wicker Park a citizen stumbh*d 
on a number wrapped up in cloth. Numbers of others were 
found in different parts of the city. How many there are 
now under the sidewalks and in cellars, or scattered on the 
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prairie, hidden under the earth, no man knows. But we do 
know that on that night, scattered around the city, were fifty 
or sixty bombs ready for use. 

Now we come down to the Haymarket. Here is the great 
disturbance of workingmen of which I have spoken. Here 
are the men with the ammunition about which they have 
spoken, and for which they have been preparing. A meeting 
is to be called. It was expected that at that meeting there 
would be 25,000 workingmen. Mr. Fischer wrote the cir- 
cular calling the meeting. In this circular were the words, 
Workingmen, arm yourselves and appear in full force. 
Spies takes for himself great credit for having the words 
stricken out. He thought their insertion would keep the 
workingmen away from the meeting. They wanted 25,000 
present. They wanted a meeting with which the police would 
interfere, so that a pretext might be given for throwing 
bombs. They wanted a meeting of armed men, or Fischer 
would not have put those words in the circular. He was the 
member present at the meeting of the armed groups — he 
know what was desired and inserted those words, which 
show for what object the meeting was really called. But, no ! 
Spies was to sjHiak at that meeting. Spies has more brains 
than Fischer. He saw that if those words appeared the 
laboring men — ^possibly meaning the best portion of the lab- 
oring men of the city — would stay at home, and so he had 
the words stricken out and the meeting was called. Gentle- 
men, I can tell you the object of the call of that meeting. 
These men thought there would be a gathering of 25,000 
workmen ; the men would move around the Haymarket ; there 
would be excitement and disturbance; the police would in- 
terfere; a few of them could be present with bombs, and 
when they were thrown and the damage and mischief done 
it could be charged up to the Knights of Labor and the 
trades unions. That w^as what they expected. The moment 
it was done, and the unions committed to that kind of war- 
fare, they could march around the city and claim to be the 
leaders; and if it failed the failure could be charged to the 
Knig^yN of Labor and other trades organizations. There is 
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another significant fact. On that night there was a meeting 
of all the American group at the Arheiter Zeiiung office. So 
far as we know no meeting of that group was ever before 
held at that office; their meeting place is Zepf's Hall. At 
that meeting were Schwab, who did not belong to the Ameri- 
can Group, Parsons, Pielden and others. The only man who 
went to the Haymarhet w'as Spies himself ; and what did he 
find when he got there? The 25,000 laboring men did not 
materialize; they were not there. There was no one there 
except the body of Socialists themselves. And so they marched 
up and down the sides of the Haymarket, waiting for a 
meeting or for the police to interfere. The meeting did not 
materialize and the police did not come. Finally Spies looks 
over the ground. He goes up Desplaines street to the wagon 
beyond the alley, and there proposes to call the meeting to 
order. There is another significant fact in their evidence. 

Dr. Taylor took the stand. lie was a member of the 
American Group. lie swore that, although he got to the 
Haymarket at 7 o^clock that night, he went directly to the 
lamp post near the alloy, for it was there that the meeting 
was to be called. Is he a liar? He stood there until 9 
oVlock, when the meeting was called. If Dr. Taylor told 
the truth he knew where the mf»eting was to btj called. Why 
was it called there? Waller propos(‘d that it b«i held at 
Market Square, on the South Side. Who objected ? Fischer, 
and Fischer is Spies’ lieutenant, lie said: ‘‘No; Market 
Square will not do; it is a mouse trap.” And so they w^ont 
to Haymarket Square, although nf‘vcr before had a nieeting 
of Socialists been held there. Why did tliey go there? Ih*- 
cause Spies, in looking over the ground, had seen there was a 
place where a man could plant himself in the alley and throw 
the bomb and no one would know from whence it came. The? 
meeting was called to order and they speak for awhile. Tin* 
Mayor appears on the scene. He lights hi.s cigar several 
times. He is seen. He tells you the moment his face was 
seen the temper of the speeches suddenly changed. He stays 
there awhile. He goes back to the station. He tells Bonfield 
that he is satisfied they do not contemplate any outbreak, 
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and advises them to let the police stationed round the dif- 
ferent parts of the city go home. Spies talks and the police 
do not come. Parsons talks and the police do not come. 
Parsons grows more violent and incendiary, and still they 
do not come. Finally Fielden talks, and from the time he 
begins until the police get there his speech is powerfully in- 
cendiary and inflammatory, and was made for the purpose 
of exciting and inflaming the people. We are told it W’as a 
peaceable meeting ; that the police had no right to interfere ; 
that nothing was done to justify their interference. Why, 
the speech of Fielden, standing by itself, though not a bomb 
had been thrown or a single person injured, would be suffi- 
cient to convict him of misdemeanor, and the police had a 
right to interfere and stop it. I know we Americans have 
curious ideas about the right of free speech. We have the 
right to say almast anything, but no man in America has the 
right to advise another man to commit a crime or solicit him to 
commit a crime. The speech of Spies was not only incen- 
diary, he actually advised those who listened to commit 
breaches of the peace. 

August 13. 

Mr. Ingham. Fielden ’s speech at the Ilaymarket was of 
itself an offense against the law of the State. We Americans 
have strange ideas about the right of free speech. The Con- 
stitution guarantees to the people the right to meet and peti- 
tion. It does not guarantee the right to the people of the 
United States to advise other people to murder or to advise 
other people to commit crimes. There is nothing in the writ- 
ten code of Illinois bearing upon this question, but in Illi- 
nois we have in force the common law, which comes down to 
us from the common law of England. Under that common 
law there is a provision which has been recognized by our 
Supreme Court, providing a punishment for every man who 
incites others to commit crimes of a certain character. 

Parsons, Spies and Schwab could have been arrested and 
punished for a misdemeanor under the Illinois law for the 
article published in the Arheiter Zeitung^ and Fielden for 
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his speech at the Haymarket. When Pielden, in the presence 
of the crowd, said the war had been declared, and that they 
must arm themselves to resist the authorities, when he knew 
nothing had taken place, he was making a seditious address, 
and on that ground alone he could have been arrested and 
punished, and the police had a right to interfere and pn^- 
vent his speaking further. 

Mr. Zeisler had contended that if these men had been guilty 
of attempting to bring about a social revolution by force the 
fact vras known to the Mayor and Statens Attorney; Jind if 
the defendants were guilty of murder the Jfayor and State’s 
Attorney were equally guilty for not pn‘V(*nting it. What 
had that to do with the case if it v^ere true? It may be that 
the Mayor of this city thought that under the law ho had no 
right to interfere. It may be that if he understood the law 
correctly he still thought that if he should int(»rfere, so long 
as these men merely publish(*d their articles, or merely de- 
livered their speeches in crowds, the public sentiment of the 
community would not sustiun him, and a conviction would be 
impossible. It may 1)<\ he thought, just as the reporter did who 
talked with Spies, that the whole thing was merely talk that 
amounted to nothing, and that if loft alone, like a flash of 
powder, it w:onld have gone up in the air and that would be 
the end of it. Ko matter what he thought of it, the treat- 
ment that Herr Most got in London shows that the only sal- 
vation of any community is to enforet^ tlu^ letter of the law 
as it is written, without any reference to public sentiment, 
or any reference to whether the public will upi)rove it or not; 
to enforce it without any sentimentality in order that blood- 
shed may be avoided. Herr Most, for the publication of that 
article, was convicted and found it healthy to leave the 
climate of England and no English policeman has been 
blown up with dynamite. He came to this country, and 
these men have disseminated his doctrines. The officers of 
the law who have been blown into eternity w'cre American 
officers right in the city where you live. If the law has not 
been enforced hitherto it is high time that we begin its en- 
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forcement now. There can be no question in the mind of 
any man that the Ilaymarket affair was the result of an 
organized conspiracy brought about for that purpose. First, 
Spies spoke, and the police did not come. Then Pansons 
spoke, and the police did not come. Near the end of his 
speech Parsons grew more incendiary and inflammatory; but 
still the police did not come. Finally Fielden took the stand, 
and from the time he started until he concluded every sen- 
tence he uttered was a sentence seditious in its character, 
and which under the decision of the Supreme Court of this 
State, was alone sufBcient to convict him of misdemeanor. 
The trap had been laid; Spies laid it; Schwab laid it; Par- 
sons laid it; Fischer laid it; Lingg laid it; Engel laid it to 
bring up the police force of the city of Chicago, and it was 
baited by Spies and Parsons and Fielden, and when the bait 
grew strong enough the police did come. The moment they 
came up, the moment they took position opposite to the al- 
ley, and when the bomb could b<‘ thrown with any certainty, 
the bomb came. 

Mr. Spies tells you that he was in the habit of carrying a 
revolver; that ho had carried one all his life; that he thought 
it was a good thing with which to protect himself, and that, 
very straiigtdy, on that night before going to the Ilaymarket, 
he went to his friend, ex-Alderman Stauber, a well-known 
Socialist of this city, and left his revolver with him. Spies 
was the only man at the Ilaymarket in the early evening. 
He knew that in all probability if bombs were thrown he 
would be arrested, and he left his revolver, so that when ar- 
rested it could not be said he had any deadly weapon in his 
possession. He was covering his tracks. From the time he 
issued his Revenge circular ; from the time he had succeeded, 
as he supposed, in inflaming the populace of this city, he was 
covering his tracks. And if his story about ‘*Ruhe^’ was 
true, and if Rau went to any one and told them to stop the 
preparations, why not put Rau on the stand and let him tes- 
tify about it. Spies ^ life ’was at stake, but they did not dare 
to put him on the stand to confirm that story. The story is 
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a lie ; Spies knows it. If he did not want the armed groups 
to come to the meeting for fear there would be trouble, if he 
wanted no trouble on account of the word “Ruhe'' he could 
have gone to Ebersold, chief of police, and said: “I under- 
stand there is danger of bombs tonight, and the police should 
not be massed together; they should go in a way there will 
be no danger from bombs, and I can put yon on the track 
of the men w^ho are ready to throw them.’’ Did Mr. Spies do 
it? The meeting came; the crowd did not. The Ilaymarket 
was there, with little groups of p(*ople scattered around. 
Spies picks out the place for the meeting, and, although he 
knew that word “Ruhe” had been published, and that the 
armed groups W’cre scattered over the city; and although he 
knew that Ran, in an hour or two, could not notify every 
man, he called the meeting to order in the very place where 
the police were to be massed and the work of destruction be- 
gin. He told them that bombs of a composite material were 
best, and on that fatal night the bomb was thrown, S(‘ven 
men killed, and sixty wounded, and today in the public hos- 
pital of this county, while these men sit here decked with 
flowers, there is one man with eighteen drainage tubes in his 
single body. Was he right when he said bombs of composite 
material are bc^t? 

Gilmer and Thompson told the truth and if they were not 
in the case, at all it is abundantly made out by other proof. 
There is no doubt that Schwab did go to the TTayrnarket, and 
that he saw Spies there and walked about witli him la-fore, 
he went to Deoring, and that Thorni)son saw him there at 
the time he said he did. Sehnaubelt had a full beard, but 
on the day after the Ilaymarket meeting he.siidd<uily lost it. 
These conspirators had the idea that the only man that 
could be held responsible w^as the man that actually threw 
the bomb; Sehnaubelt was the only one who considered him- 
self in danger, and he changed his appearance. 

An attack was made upon Gilmer, and witnesses were 
brought to asperse his character who were busy putting up 
their cent per cent shanties while he was baring his breast 
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to the bnllets of the enemies of his country, under the glor- 
ious Stars and Stripes. Fielden and Parsons often said that 
they would like to take the black flag and march up and 
down the avenues of the city and strike terror to the hearts 
of the capitalists. Why did they choose the black flag? The 
flag which represents their principles is the flag of the pirate, 
which now and always meant, “no quarter;” a flag that 
means, for men, death ; for childhood, mutilation ; for women, 
rape. That was the flag under which the defendants marched. 
Between them and Gilmer I would not hesitate for an in- 
stant. But when the counsel for the defendants went so far 
as to show that in that alley there stood two men, both of 
them armed with pipes, and one of them lighted the pipe of 
the other, and asked the jury to believe that Gilmer did not 
know a pipe from a bomb, they by that very act acknowledged 
that the testimony of Gilmer carried with it some weight. 
There is one other thing. Does it seem ridiculous that one 
man should light arid another throw the bombs. Yon listen 
to the testimony of Seliger. He said that while he and Lingg 
were walking up and down ready to annihilate the police 
force when the patrol wagon came, Lingg had the bomb and 
he had the light. Just what was happening on the north 
side happened on the south side. Suppose it were shown be- 
yond all ((uestion that the bomb came thirty-five feet south 
of the alley, the fact still remains that there was a conspiracy, 
that these men were parties to it, and the bomb was thrown 
as part of that conspiracy. That makes these men guilty of 
conspiracy to do an unlawful act, and carrying it into ef- 
fect, and all are guilty of murder. 

Now, so far as the case is concerned, I am through. The 
responsibility, even the minor responsibility, such as I bear, 
is a very great one. I believe in this case, as I have told you 
before, that your verdict will be one of significance greater 
and wider in its scope than any which has ever preceded it. 
When Sumter was fired on; when the flag of the United 
States was insulted; when an attempt was made to disrupt 
the government, it was an attempt merely to change the form 
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of goYeTBxnent. When the bomb was thrown it was the open- 
ing shot of a war which should destroy all government and 
destroy all law, leave men free to prey upon others as they 
saw fit, and leave nothing to guide but the strong arm. I 
believe for myself that humanity^ — not merely our own coun- 
try, not merely we of Ameriea, but that humanity the wide 
w'orld over — ^has no hope, no safety, save under the law. The 
law is the very sheet anchor, is the hope, the palladium of 
liberty and peace of all people. But the law wdiich does not 
punish murder breathes death. Jurors who, from merciful 
instinct, hesitate to convict the guilty, are in reality Jis mer- 
ciless as the grave, for they throw their protection around 
deeds of midnight robbery and assassination wdiieh people 
graves and fill the land with deeds of blood. Innocent blood 
from the days of Abel to now cries to heaven for vengeance. 
Innocent blood contaminates the ground on which it falls. 
And now, if you believe these men guilty, if you are satisfied 
beyond a reasonable doubt, as you cannot help but be, that 
these men were parties to a egnspiracy unlawful in design; 
that through that conspiracy human life was taken ; that they 
are murderers under the law, sec to it that the majesty of 
the law of the State of Illinois is vindicated and its penalties 
enforced. Thes<^ are its demands upon you, and these are not 
only the demands of the people of the State of Illinois, but of 
humanity itself, for humanity with all its fears, with all its 
hope for future years, is hanging breathless on your verdict. 

Now, who made that bomb. You have heard the evidence 
in this case, which has not been disputed. So far I have not 
alluded to a single fact about which there can be dispute. It 
is uncontradicted that for four months Lingg had been mak- 
ing bombs. On the morning of May 4 he told Seliger that 
they must work hard that day. He left the house and was 
gone all the morning. When he returned because Seliger had 
filled but one bomb and then laid down on the bed and slept, 
Lingg upbraided, found fault wdth him and told him that 
this thing must be hurried, and that afternoon the work 
went on. The evidence showed that men came to his house, 
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and the work went on during the whole afternoon. The wit- 
ness Lehmann told you that he went there that day to buy 
a revolver from Lingg; that they dickered about it and that 
he went away without buying it, and then went back a sec- 
ond time to renew the negotiations; that during that second 
visit Lingg gave him a loaded bomb, gave him dynamite, gave 
him a fuse and gave him a fulminating cap. Lingg was dis- 
tributing bombs all that day to different parties through the 
city. You will remember that Spies told the reporter that 
he had discovered — ^although Most says not a word about it 
in his book — ^that bombs of mixed composition were by far 
the best. 

The Czar bomb was composed of nearly the same ma- 
terial that the Lingg bombs were. The only difference 
was in the size of the bolts. The bolts in the Czar bomb were 
not large enough to fasten a three-inch bomb, but with the 
difference arising from this fact the bombs were identical in 
size. Two of the most eminent chemists of Chicago, Profes- 
sor Haines and Professor Delafontaine, examined the bombs, 
and told you that the bombs were not made of lead alone; 
they were not made of solder alone. There was not in the 
city of Chicago any article of commerce of the same com- 
position as the bombs. Everything found in any one of these 
bombs was found in Louis Lingg ’s trunk in a different shape. 
The attorneys for the State did not know but it might be 
claimed in argument that inasmuch as the ordinary solder of 
commerce contained tin, some one other than Lingg, might 
have gone to work and gathered up old pieces of gas pipe 
or water pipe and from these the Haymarket bomb could 
have been made. In order to see whether that was possible 
or not. Professor Delafontaine searched from one place to 
another until he could get hold of a piece of lead pipe cov- 
ered with solder. He remelted and analyzed it, and the 
amount of tin contained in that mixture was about seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent — ^much less than in any one of these 
bombs. The mere fact that the nut found in the body of the 
Socialist corresponded with the nuts in the bombs made by 
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Lingg did not prove conclusively that he made the bomb that 
was thrown in the Haymarket, but it was a circumstance 
which, taken in connection with the fact that the bombs made 
by Lingg were identical in size and that the ingredients 
were identical, amounted almost to a demonstration that he 
made that particular bomb. In addition to that, take into 
consideration the fact that Lingg was working all that day, 
that he wanted bombs that could be used that night; take 
into consideration that men 'were coming and going from 
his house all day long, and the further fact that one of their 
own gang, the saloonkeeper Neff, had sworn that after the 
deed was done one of them said to Lingg: “You are respon- 
sible for this,” and tliat Lingg replied, “Now stn* what 
thanks I get; I am }»eing seold(‘d for it.” Wlien you take 
all these facts into consideration — tli(‘ fact that Lingg manu- 
factured the bombs out of a vari(*ty of metals containing 
certain con.stiU:ients ; that lliosc identical constituents were 
found in the bodies of the officers; that In* work(‘d all day; 
that that night one of his own gang charg(»d him with being 
responsible for the Haymarkc*! bomb; and In* said on his 
way home, “That is all the thanks I get for it;” take all 
these facts in consideration, and can then* he any possible 
question in the nii??d of any reasonable Tnan that Lingg him- 
self made the bomb that killed Offictr Degan? 

What is the answer to all this? That the bomb was not 
thrown from the alley, but from thirty-five f(*<*1 south of the al- 
ley. What if they liave proven that ? ( V)uJd there be a doubt 
that the man who threw the bomb, wdiether he stood in the 
alley or thirty-five feet south of tin* all(*y, was one of the 
Anarchists associated with these men? If you w(‘re at your 
homes and read the story which has l)een told in this case 
— the appeals for years to annihilate the police force, the 
actions of Spies and others to exasperate the workingmen, 
the meetings at Greif ’s Hall and at Emma street, the print- « 
ing of the circular by Fischer containing the direct call to 
arms, the manufacture of bombs by Lingg, the hasty manu- 
facture of them on that day, the distribution of them 
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through the city, and the throwing of the bomb at the 
time the police came to the alley — at the very sort of place 
pointed out on their diagrams — can there be a reasonable 
doubt in the mind of any man who has not lost his senses, 
that bomb was thrown by one of the conspirators t 
Gentlemen, whenever that question is settled in your minds 
that ends the case. We have proven the conspiracy ; it has 
not been denied. We have proven that Degan died from 
the effects of that bomb ; it has not been denied. We have 
proven, by circumstances making it as clear as daylight, 
that that bomb was thrown by one of the Anarchists; and 
when we have done that w'e have proven this case; and 
when we have done that we have sealed the fate of every 
one of these men, if jurors of this county do their duty 
under the law as it is written and declared. I said at the 
opening of this case that the law is strong enough to sus- 
tain itself. The only question is, have jurors strength 
enough to enforce it? 

Now, gentlemen of the jury, so far, in what I have said 
to you in the course of my argument, I have not referred 
to a single disputed fact. The whole of it nearly is made 
up from declarations of these men, admitted by them, and 
from testimony about which there can be no question, and 
which has not been denied by any witness in the case. 

Was there a conspiracy? Mr. Spies knows. Mr. Spies 
was on this stand. He is a man of intelligence; he is per- 
haps the brainiest man of the whole crowd. He knew that 
in this case his life was at stake. His counsel knew it ; and 
yet with all the weight of responsibility that was upon 
them, they did not dare ask him a question about that. 
They have not made any mistake in their management of 
this case. I doubt not they have had many a consultation 
as to what they should ask these men; and after mature 
deliberation they saw fit to shut the door to any entrance 
into that part of the case. There was a conspiracy; these 
men know it, and have not denied it. That bomb came 
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from that conspiracy; and the moment that it resulted in 
the death of Degan, the crime of conspiracy was merged in 
the crime of murder, and every one of these men made 
amenable to the law. These men knew about that meeting 
at Greif^s Hall. You have heard the fish story that Spies 
told about the word *^Ruhe.’’ He said it came to him in 
the ordinary way, and that he inserted it in the Letter 
Box^^ without kiioM’ing what it meant. Ran the advertis- 
ing agent of the Arhcifrr Zciiung, a.sked Spies if he knew 
what it meant, and he said, '*No.*’ Then Ran told him that 
the armed sections had held a meeting and agreed upon 
that word as a signal. Spies had told those men to arm 
the day before; he said to them in his paper, ''Hercules, 
you have arrived at the turning point; decide now or 
never.’’ He evidently knew that these men were armed, 
but when Rau, his lieutenant, spoke to him about "Ruhe’^ 
he suddenly said: "Oh, that won’t do; let us have it 
stopped. Send for Fischer.” I want to ask you one ques- 
tion. If Spies thought an improper plan had been arranged 
at that meeting of the armed groups; that the word "Rulie” 
which came to him from some source meant something dan- 
gerous, why did he, in the first instance, send for Fischer 
and ask him whether it had any reference to the Tlayrnar- 
ket? Because that man, who, during the whole of this trial, 
while the faces of the other defendants Averc Avreathed in 
smiles, has sat white and pale, felt that he Avould reap the 
responsibility when trouble came. He sent for Fischer, and 
Fischer, according to the story, told him what "Ruhe” 
meant. Spies thought it Avas very foolish, and unless some 
one went and told these men that the notice Avas inserted 
by mistake, and that they should keep their poAA''der dry, 
he would not speak that evening; and Fischer Avent to exe- 
cute his mission, and came back in two or three hours and 
said it was all right. When he sent Balthasar Rau on the 
mission he claimed he sent him, Spies admitted that he 
knew what the word "Ruhe” meant. 
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MB. FOSTER, FOR THE PRISONERS. 

Mr. Foster. Gentlemen of the jury: This is the forty- 
eighth day of the trial, and it seems to me that for more 
than twenty days during the introduction of the testimony 
and during the last three days in this argument there was 
on the part of counsel representing the State here a de- 
sire to tire us out to an unprecedented extent upon imma- 
terial issues. We have not followed them, so far as our 
testimony in this case is concerned. Take the record and 
read it from beginning to end; not one syllable has been 
introduced on the part of the defense except what has 
reference to the Haymarket meeting. For the first time, 
then, I am compelled in the argument to go beyond what 
I believe to be the proper scope of the testimony and the 
investigation in this case. I somewhere and at some time 
remember to have read a legend of the fact that the 
grass never grew upon the grave of Captain Craw- 
ford, who was brutally murdered by the Indians in the 
early settlement of this country. If nature has any 
such sympathy with poor, distressed humanity then if 
a verdict is rendered upon the case, and in this case by 
you, which will destroy the lives of these eight men upon 
any theory advocated by them, or any belief advocated by 
them, or by the prejudices counsel would instill within 
your very bosoms, then, when these men's bodies are mol- 
dering in the dust, or are the food of worms, flowers will 
never bloom and the birds will never sing. Mr. Walker 
has said justice is blind. Justice is blind. Justice never 
sees when a man is brought to her bar whether he was 
born beneath the flag of William and of Bismarck or be- 
neath the flag of Victoria and of Gladstone. It does not 
see whether he was bom in a foreign land or born beneath 
the starry banner of the United States of America. It is 
necessary for me to argue that these men are foreigners 
and Germans; it is necessary for me to refer to the argu- 
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ment of the gentleman yesterday that they are not citizens 
of the United States? Our law knows no citizen when a 
defendant is brought to the bar of justice. 

Our law is grand enough and broad enough, the prin- 
ciple upon which our government is founded is such that 
it matters not whether he be French or German or English 
or Italian for wherever his birth places liiiii, all men arc* 
equal before the law. I must go out of the record, gentle- 
men, to discuss the suggestion made for the first time, to 
my great surprise, on the part of Mr. Ingham, that there 
was no evidence that any of the defendants were citizens 
of the United States. Because he referred to it I have a 
right to refer to it. Because he went out of the record by a 
reference to that fact I have a right to go beyond the limits 
of the record in this case in reply. I supposed they were 
all citizens of the United States except Lingg. I believe 
the testimony says that he has only been in the country 
about two years. The testimony says that Spies came here 
in his infancy. I know, as a matter of fact, outside the 
records, that Neebe was born in I'ennsylvania, and never 
was a foreigner I know Schwab has been in this country 
long enough to be a citizen ; whether he is one or not is en- 
tirely immaterial for the purpose of this case. Pi(‘l(]on tells 
us he has been here for more than twenty years. Fischer 
has been in Chicago for the last ten or twelve years, and 
Engel for fifteen or twenty years. ’ The statement that they 
are foreigners and Gennans is made to wring from you a 
verdict founded on prejudice. Are we to establish a prin- 
ciple? Are we to say to King William and Prince Bis- 
marck, Germans have no rights where the Stars and Stripes 
wave? Are we to say to those countries which we look 
upon as beneath us, so far as the control of the govern- 
ments is concerned, that we have justice only for such of 
our inhabitants as are born upon our own soil? It is un- 
fair, gentlemen. These men are on trial for their lives. It 
is not a question of dollars and cents. It is not an injustice 
that you can do today and take back tomorrow. When 
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you destroy their lives there is no appeal. I beg of you, 
gentlemen, to make no mistake. There is more than the 
lives of these eight men at stake. It is important to the 
State's Attorney, as an honorable man, to see that no in- 
nocent man is punished. It is the desire of the Court un- 
questionably to guard the rights of the accused as well as 
of the people. It is important to the counsel representing 
the defendants that they make no mistakes and leave ftoth- 
ing undone to present to the jury every circumstance which 
would be favorable to the accused. But the grave respon- 
sibility rests upon you. There is more, I say, than the 
lives of these eight men at stake. Grey-haired mothers 
must go down in sorrow to the grave ; wives die in dis- 
grace; sisters* hearts must bleed, and children yet unborn 
must bear the stigma Avhich you will place upon these men 
if you convict them. 

There was an extraordinary effort to convict the defend- 
ants, and back of Mr. Grinnell, his assistants and his ability 
there was a police force of 1,000, the treasury of the county, 
and perhaps that of the State. Outside of you twelve gen- 
tlemen, the judge upon the bench, and counsel on either 
side, there is not a man in Chicago who has a right to say 
he has an opinion founded upon the facts in this case. If 
these men are to be tried on general principles for advo- 
cating doctrines opposed to our ideas of propriety, there 
is no use for me to argue the c^ase. Let the sheriff go and 
erect the scaffold ; let him bring eight ropes with dangling 
nooses at the ends; let him pass them around the necks of 
these eight men ; and let us stop this farce now if the ver- 
dict and conviction is to be upon prejudice and general 
principles. We boast of our courts of justice, of our equi- 
table laws, but if the time has come when men are to be 
prejudged before the trial . and convicted upon general 
principles, all that is grand, sacred, noble and praiseworthy 
in our temples of justice will be destroyed. Considering 
the experience of us all in relation to this Haymarket 
tragedy, considering the facts that we know to be true, do 
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you blame me for saying 1 am afraid of your passions, I am 
afraid of your prejudices?^ 

1 suppose the juror’s are all member’s of some church 
and imbued with Christian principles. Men sometimes 
changed their religion, but that was the exception and not 
the rule; they sometimes changed their polities'; but the 
general rule was that men preserved the opinions botli of 
religion and politics they formed in their youth. The jury 
could not blame me, after the difficulty expei’icnced in get- 
ting a jury, when I say I am alai’med on account of their 
prejudices. If they could divest themselves of this pre- 
judice and lay aside their opinions and act according to 
the testimony, that was all I would ask. Was it a question 
of conspiracy that had been argued by the prosecution? 
There was no charge of conspiracy, as such, in this case. 
If there was a conspiracy to do an unlawful act, and as 
part of that act murder was com mill ed, these defendants 
are guilty, providing the act was done by some of their 
confederates or associates. But there was another offense 
than conspiracy to commit murder in the indictment. That 
was the conspiracy, as we understand it, that the defend- 
ants and other citizens are now indicted for, and for which 
they will be placed on trial as soon as Ibis ease is deter- 
mined. It is an open secret that all the defendants are in- 
dicted for murder ; that all of them are indicted for con- 
spiracy, and that all of them are indicted for riot, three 
separate indictments. 

I am not going to argue the question whether they are 
guilty of conspiracy or not, except so far as that conspiracy 
has relation to the commission of the crime of murder. If 
they committed the crime of conspiracy, and you are con- 
vinced of it beyond a reasonable doubt that these men con- 
spired to overthrow the legal authority of this city, to 
thwart the law, to bring about a social revolution, when 
they are placed upon trial for that charge is the time to 
present that fact and argue in its support. This question 
of Socialism or Anarchism is of no consequence unless it is 
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connected with the murder of Mathias J. Degan. But they 
have tried to bring us out in the underbrush, and assassin- 
ate us upon the strength of their theories. Suppose these 
men did conspire to overthrow society, that they did 
conspire to disobey the law and thwart it to bring about 
social revolution, and it stops there, then there is nothing 
in the case which is now under hearing. Understand my 
meaning, gentlemen. Do not misrepresent me in your con- 
sideration of the case. I say that the charge of conspiracy 
is not a charge which the defendants are called upon to re- 
sist, except it is a conspiracy to commit the oflEense which 
was committed at the Haymarket on the 4th of May. Any 
verdict based upon any other theory would not be worth 
the paper it was written upon. Our position is, and always 
will be, that we are trying these men for murder committed 
on the night of May 4, and nothing else. 

I do not stand here to defend Communism; I do not 
stand here to defend Socialism or Anarchism, because I be- 
lieve in its inception and in its principles it is wrong. As- 
suming then that Socialism is wrong, assuming that Com- 
munism is pernicious, assuming that Anarchy is outrage- 
ous, still I say to you, concede it all, and it brings us back 
to the one question, and only the one question: Are these 
men responsible for the murder? I do not believe, as one 
of the counsel for the State told you, that this is a case on 
which history is to be written; I do not believe that we 
have been occupied for forty-eight days in making history ; 

I do not believe this is a question as to whether Anarchy is 
right or wrong; I do not believe that this case will deter- 
mine whether or not Socialism shall continue to exist. Your 
verdict can have but one effect — that is to say, to pass upon 
the responsibility of these defendants for the murder of 
Mathias J. Degan. We have been rambling about the 
world in this investigation, and I am compelled to follow 
gentleman of the prosecution to a certain extent on the im- 
material trail that neither started from nor arrived at the 
highway of truth upon which we ought to travel in this 
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case. They have dissected the past lives of these men. 
They have been tried from the cradle up to the present 
time upon the theory that if at any time any act was done 
which would throw the slightest suspicion in regard to the 
crime at the Haymarket it was competent testimony in this 
case. It is a dangerous doctrine to take the utterances of a 
lifetime and by showing the condition of a mind capable of 
committing a crime to reason therefrom that the crime was 
committed. The prosecution demand that the defendants 
should be convicted and strangled to death because they 
believe in the principles of Socialism and Anarchy. Unless 
they are convicted on facts connected with the Haymarket 
meeting you can never convict them legally. Upon that 
position we stand* or fall. 

What did the cai)italistic press want to do with strikers? 
What were the utt(*ranees of tlie city press in regard to 
the labor movements. One of the principal newspapers ad- 
vised the throwing of hand grenades among the strikers as 
the best method of settling labor disputes. I have not 
seen this article, but am assured that the declaration had 
been made. It must have been in the communication of 
some crank; at any rate he would give the paper the bene- 
fit of the suggestion. Now, suppose that men aetf*<l upon 
this suggestion of hand grenades, who would be r**sponsil)]e 
for the deatli and destruction which would result? The 
newspaper? No; the persons who threw the hand grenades; 
at least that would probably be the verdict of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. GrinnclL I sliall liavc to reply to your statc»nc?it in 
regard to w^hat was in the newspaper. There is no proof 
in the case that such a suggestion was published. 

Mr. Foster, You will have that right. I am *siinp]y using 
this as an illustration. Other newspapers might conlam 
articles inciting to deeds of lawlessness and violence, and 
yet would it be fair to hold the editors and jiroprietors re- 
sponsible for those crimes? Every paper in the city is pro- 
tected except the Alarm and Arheiter Zeitung, I am not 
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here to defend these papers, but I am here to demand that 
right should prevail, and honesty and fair dealing and true 
principles of law should destroy these men if they are to 
be destroyed. One newspaper urged that Gatling guns, 
and brave men behind them, was the only true remedy for 
strike troubles. My God, if the Arheiter Zeitung or Alarm 
should publish sentiments like that, how the gentlemen on 
the other side would ring the changes upon it by the hour 
and by the day. But these great papers are protected. 
There is protection for them all, except those with which 
the defendants are connected. Understand, I am not ar- 
raigning the newspapers of Chicago. I have respect for 
them. I have read them for years and years. I delight in 
their independence; I delight in the ability with which 
they are published, and I merely call attention to the un- 
fairness with which the prasecution regard the Arheiter 
Zeitung, Every utterance made by the great daily news- 
papers is all right; every utterance made by the Arheiter 
Zeitung and Alarm carries conviction in every line. That 
is the diflFerence; and yet a practical comparison of the pa- 
pers in a great many instances w^ould not be unfavorable 
to the defendants so far as the inculcation of ideas is con- 
cerned which might lead up to crime or offenses against 
the law. 

What if Pielden or Parsons did carry a revolver? I 
would not be afraid to wager a five-cent cigar that Mr. 
Grinnell himself carries a revolver on a dark night. I will 
not believe that you don^t carry one. I would have you 
sworn, or you must tell me outside the hearing of this jury, 
before believing I was mistaken. Then, there were the file 
daggers and their grooves for prussic acid. If you are go- 
ing to disregard the facts and going to take the statements 
of counsel and the arguments of attorneys in supplying the 
evidence, I want to know it, and I will stop now and not 
tire myself out in answ'ering suggestions that have been 
made and in presenting arguments which I believe to be 
important, competent and legitimate. The prussic acid 
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was put upon this file by Prank Walker and nobody else, 
and that statement was not made under oath and is not 
legal or legitimate testimony. You are to determine this 
case upon the testimony given by the witnesses and not in 
the arguments of counsel. But the end is not yet. I re- 
member seeing published in a number of newspapers — I 
think it was published in all the papers of the country — 
the handbill that was issued in the city of Indianapolis 
some time ago. What was the result? Parsons is on trial 
for his life, in part for publishing that whicli all other j)a- 
pers in the city of Chicago published. Not an editorial 
line, not a word indorsing the contents of that circular; 
not one word; simply inserted as a matter of news, the 
same as telegrams^ reports of a storm nr an accident, or 
any other news item. And now they want to hang Parsons 
because, forsooth, he permitted this circular to be incorpo- 
rated in the columns of the Alam\. For Cod’s sake, let us 
have a little fairness about this case. 

Among other things, three tin eans Avere found under a 
sideM"alk in the city. Strangle them to death in part be* 
cause these three cans were found! When were they in 
the possession of any of the defendants? Never, so far ns 
the testimony is concerned. When were they prepared and 
filled at tlic house of any of the defendants or arjy of their 
associates? Never, so far as the testimony is concerned. 
And yet they are not only IntrcMlnccd in evidence, their 
contents examined and sworn to, but you arc expected to 
smell them; you are asked to examine them at the risk of 
a headache, and they want your noses near to their tops. 
Why? Because they Averc found under a sidewalk in the 
city of Chicago. And that is part of llic testimony upon 
which the lives of these eight men arc to he destroyed. But 
it is all in a lifetime; it is all part of the grand combina- 
tion; it is all in the great conspiracy, because counsel tells 
us it is. Such evidence was never introduced in any court 
of justice in the civilized Avorld without objection. It was 
said Herr Most described such things in his book on revolu- 
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tionary warfare. There is not a word of testimony that 
any of the defendants ever read that book. But that does 
not make any difference. They are Socialists — hang them. 
That does not make any difference. They are Commu- 
nists — hang them; they are Anarchists — hang them. I 
always supposed that the lowest creature that possessed 
life was entitled to some consideration. I supposed there 
was not a thing in existence so low, so poor or loathsome, 
but had some rights; and I do not believe it now, except 
it be a Socilaist, Communist or Anarchist. That puts them 
beyond the pale of civilization; it piits them beyond the 
protection of the law; it convicts them of itself. 

The State had called attention to the fact that no de- 
fense of Lingg had been attempted. I will tell you why no 
such evidence was introduced. There is nothing in the 
case, so far as Lingg is concerned, except that he was a 
bomb-maker, and that he walked into Larrabee street on 
the 4th of May with two bombs in his pockets. That is all 
they have proved against Mr. Lingg, and, gentlemen, it is 
true. Can we be called upon to produce evidence to con- 
tradict a fact? We will not deny that Lingg made bombs. 
The evidence is sufficient to warrant you in believing and 
to warrant me in stating it. But I ask the counsel to ex- 
plain where the connection between Lingg and the throw- 
ing of the bomb on the Ilayraarket is. The gentlemen try- 
ing this case apparently think we have the burden, and I 
do not know but "what we have. The general rule is that 
the State has the burden, and it is a strong and heavy bur- 
den — the burden of producing testimony to satisfy the 
mind beyond a reasonable doubt of the guilt of the accused. 
But in this case they assume we are guilty, and we must 
establish our innocence not only beyond a reasonable 
doubt, but beyond every conjecture and conceivable doubt 
which would naturally rise in the minds of the jury. That 
is not the law ; it never was the law, and never will be in 
any intelligent community. 
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I have no excuse for Mr. Lingg, and I can say to Mr. Spies 
and Mr. Schwab that it were better they were in some 
other business than that of teaching Germans who come to 
this country to hate and detest our institutions, and com- 
mit any infraction of the hnr of the land. If this country 
is not good enough for foreigners, then those foreigners 
should return to their native land. To Mr. Fielden, if he 
desires the overthrow of any government or the change of 
any laws, by force or otherwise, unless by the means recog- 
nized as proper and right, I say he had better return to the 
land of his birth and help to overrtirow the law that has 
ground Ireland under the heels of oppression. And as to 
Mr. Parsons, I would say if he has any such desire, it is a 
shame that any man bom under the Stars and Stripes 
should ever say that this country or its laws were not all, 
or by legal process might not be all, every man should 
desire. 

I have no patience with men who resort to force in viola- 
tion of the law. I would say to Mr. Parsons that we live 
under a common flag; the blood of his forefathers and of 
mine is embalmed in its red; tbe purity of the cause for 
wliich they fought is denoted by the white; tl»e hliie, the 
A’ictory won, like the azure air that tips the hilltops of our 
woodlands or covers our We.stern prairies. I am not a de- 
fender of anarehy. I am not a defenflf*r of violators of the 
law. Let the law take its course — the lav.' he just. Per- 
haps T have gone a little out of the path I should have 
traveled in saying this; but I v.ant you to know, I want 
them to know that I am not sfanding lierc advising, coun- 
seling, abetting, or aiding any conspiracy to overthrow the 
laws of the land. That is my position; that is rny princi- 
ple ; and it is not for a lawyer’s fee that I would sell it, or 
that I would make a declaration difTerent to rny real senti- 
ment. It is not necessary that I should. I view this case 
as you do. I view it as an American citizen as you are 
Americans. I view it as a law-abiding citizen. I think I 
can look over the evidence and compare it with you upon 
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the standpoint — ^no defense for anarchy, no defense for 
communism, no defense for socialism. 

There was really nothing extraorinary in the speeches 
which several of the accused had made during the past six 
years. They simply used oratory in the same way that 
Republican and Democratic speakers used it. They kept 
asserting that a revolution was coming. Many a Demo- 
cratic orator in the last campaign declared that a revolu- 
tion was coming, and when Mr. Cleveland was elected the 
revolution had come. That, according to the line taken by 
the prosecution, was all right for Democratic speakers, but 
all wrong for Parsons and Pielden. I admit that these 
men had for six years marched down Michigan avenue, 
flying the black flag and destroying property. The black 
flag was not only the emblem of the pirate and death, it 
was the emblem of the starving poor of European coun- 
tries. It should not be argued that they thought of murder 
because they marched under the European flag of distress, 
povert}’', want and woe. The Socialist banners had been 
kept in front of the jurors, so that they should not for a mo- 
ment forgot their mottoes — ^‘‘Down with All Law,” “Every 
Government is a Conspiracy against the People.” I am 
willing to admit all these things; to admit that Spies had 
tons of dynamite in the Arbeiter Zeitimg building. All 
this was immaterial. The case must come to this proposi- 
tion from which there w^as no mistake: ‘Were Spies & Co. 
instrumental, by aiding, assisting or abetting the man who 
threwT the bomb at the Hay market? Any other proposition 
was pernicious, illegal and damnable in its consequences. 

July 15, 

Mr, Foster. I asserted on Saturday, that I did not stand 
before you to defend Socialism, Communism or Anarchy. 
I might have said w^e did not stand before you for the pur- 
pose of supporting any of those doctrines. I express the 
idea of the gentlemen wdth 'whom I am associated when I 
undertake to say that we do not take the position that So- 
cialism, Communism or Anarchy is justifiable. This case, 
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as I argued on Saturday, is not to be tried and determined 
upon the argument of eounseL If I should undertake to 
point out certain of the defendants as being guilty, and 
certain others as being innocent, it u'ould be an idle state- 
ment, and would be disregarded by you as intelligent 
jurors. I have already called your attention to a fact 
which exists in this and in every other case — that the in- 
nocence and guilt of the accused has to be determined upon 
the evidence legitimately presented to you. It is idle to 
discuss or talk about propositions that are not supported 
by the testimony, and it is just as idlr for attorneys to 
assert opinions. My brother Ingham, near the conclusion 
of his remarks on Friday, said it was not the purpose of 
Mr. Grinnell to convict any man about whose guilt he had 
a doubt, but he attempts the conviction of these eight men 
because he knows they are guilty. I say, gentlemen, that 
declaration is unjustifiable; it is unfair, unwarranted and 
radically wrong. The pro^^nee of counsel, in my judg- 
ment, is to refresh your memories, to recall to your atten- 
tion particular points of the testimony, in order that you 
may not forget the relations they bear to each otluu*, and 
not to make suggestions or propositions in their addresses 
which arc not borne out by the evidence. 

I do not agree with Mr. Ingham in likoiing the evidence 
in the case to a cable rather than a ehain. From tlie 
dation of our jurisprudence by the greatest judges that 
had ever sat upon the bench, it had always been likened to 
a chain. Each proposition of fact uas a link in lliat chain, 
and if the State failed to estahlish any one of the proposi- 
tions of fact necessary to constitute the crime for which 
they were indicted, a link of the chain was broken, and the 
whole fell to the ground. 

As to the interviews between Spies and the reporters in 
January last, I am reminded of tlie old proverb that a 
barking dog never bites. After obtaining the bombs and 
the dynamite, which were produced in court, Spies did 
not hide them away until the time for their use came, as a 
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revolutionist would have done, but kept them there at his 
office for exhibition. Whether this arose from a love of 
notoriety or not, I do not know, but there was something 
in the character of the man that prompted him to act in 
this way. Were the articles used at the Ilayinarketf Were 
they used in the destruction of Mathias J. Degan? They 
knew better than that, because those articles were pro- 
duced in court. Newspaper men would remember the story 
that was started about Leo Ilartmann, the Russian Nihilist, 
being in town. Spies was the author of that yarn, and 
probably did it as much to mystify the public as to gratify 
a love of notoriety. There had been some strained evidence 
in this case. From the testimony of some of the wdtne.sses, 
it would seem that Fischer’s hoiise was an arsenal contain- 
ing ammunition sufficient to destroy the whole city of Chi- 
cago. But w'hen it came to be sifted down, it amounted to 
nothing more than this, that under the back stairway of 
the house in ■w'hich he lives there was found a piece of old, 
rusty gas-pipe three or four feet in length. 

Why, it is a horrible thing! A piece of gas-pipe — ^think 
of it — three or four feet long, under an old stairway out- 
side and disconnected with the abode of the defendant, 
Fischer ! But yet they would have you convict him ; they 
would have you place the noose around his neck, make a 
widow of his wife and orphans of his children because, for- 
sooth, a piece of old, rusty gas-pipe was found near his 
habitation I This is on a par with a great deal more of the 
testimony. Mr. Ingham has alluded to the pale face of 
Spies when certain facts were brought out in evidence. 
Yesterday the counsel in this ease and the reporters had 
probably walked out and exposed their countenances to the 
bronzing influence of the sun; but Spies had been in a 
dingy cell for three months where the sun of heaven never 
penetrated. No wonder he was pale. No wonder he was 
anxious. Any man of sensibility would be anxious under 
the charge here made against Spies ; if he sat there deflant 
and indifferent the State’s Attorney would denounce him 
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as a creature below the level of humanity. But everything 
was charged to Communism and Anarchy. On the 4th of 
July, when the firecrackers and cannon were booming all 
over the city, a report was published of an attack upon the 
County Hospital by an Anarchist ; but investigation 
showed that a boy with a toy pistol was responsii)lc for the 
mischief. The prosecution even went to work deliberately 
to manufacture testimony. Captain Schaack went upon 
the lake front and into vacant lots to experiment with 
dynamite, so that its destnictiveness might be shown to the 
jury. There was no reason for those experiments. Any 
man of any reading, of any intelligence, every man of sense 
knew it, and yet Captain Schaack manufactured bombs. 
He took Louis Lingg’s occupation away from him, and then 
he brought the splinters into court as evidence against 
these defendants, and they had piled them up as high as 
the tables almost for the purpose of horrifying the jury. 
That was the kind of evidence they had produced weeks 
and weeks after the meeting at the Jlaymarket, May 4, and 
it was all attempted for the purpose of satisfying the jury 
that these defendants killed Mathias J. Degan. The State 
must try this case on the i.ssue, Did these defendants mur- 
der Mathias J. Degan? No otlu^r issue could be firesontcd, 
and no other verdict could be entered. Statements of 
counsel in their argument were not evidence. 

The jur\" should rememlier, that in his opening argument, 
Mr. Grinnell, after consultation with Ids witnesses, stated 
to them that he would show from the testimony that there 
was a meeting held near McCormick’s, or the Black Road 
meeting; that that meeting was a meeting of lumber- 
shovers, not Socialists or Anarcliists; that August Spies 
went out and forced himself upon tlie meeting for the pur- 
pose of making riot; that he did force himself upon the 
meeting and bloodshed was the result. He argued that the 
Haymarket meeting was the beginrdng of a proper con- 
sideration of facts which throw light on the case. It was 
true, perhaps, that the lumber-shovers were not Socialists 
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or Anarchists, but they belonged to the Central Labor 
Union. Spies went to that meeting as a reiwrter to pre* 
pare an account for the next issue of the Arheiter Zeitung. 
Spies went there and mounted upon a car, and then howls 
arose that he was a Socialist, but when it appeared that 
he was a member of the Central Labor Union peace was 
restored and harmony prevailed. He did not force himself 
upon the meeting for the purpose of inciting riot, and 
thereby take the initiatory steps to bring about a revolu- 
tion. Mr. Grinnell had stated that he would show that he 
had made an inflammatory harangue in order to incite a 
riot, and thereby bring about the long-looked-for revolu- 
tion. Why did he not prove that an inflammatory harangue 
had been made? Why did he not prove it? He brought 
an American boy who did not understand German to prove 
his inflammatory utterances, and all he could tell them was 
what kind of a jumper Spies was. In Avhat way did this 
Black Eoad meeting figure in the case? “Why,” says 
Ingham, “no sooner did he get the ears of these Germans 
than their blood began to boil, and when the bell rang at 
McCormick’s thousands of them ran and attacked the em- 
ployes at MeCormiek’s factory.” Spies told these men 
that they had nothing to do with McCormick’s, and he tried 
to call them back, and he knew nothing of what was going 
on, at McCormick’s till the firing commenced. 

%Iien the police fired. Spies was shocked; his blood 
boiled with indignation, and in a moment of frenzy he 
rushed to the Arheiter Zeitung office, and wrote the his- 
torical “revenge” circular. That circular may have been 
unwise. Perhaps it was. Men do unwise things when they 
are frenzied by passion. Their reason is for the time de- 
stroyed, and they go forth to commit murder and infrac- 
tions of the law. Spies might have committed an error in 
issuing the “revenge” circular. They say he issued it to 
bring about a spirit of frenzy which would bring about the 
revolution, which was his pet scheme, by day and night. 
That was the object, if you believe the statements of the 
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prosecution; but there is no evidence to prove it. The 
''revenge’’ circular called for no action. It called for no 
meeting; it designates no time or place. It is simply a 
declaration of outraged feeling, of frenzied passion. If the 
meeting on the Black Road Avas unlawfully attacked — and 
I am not going to argue AA^hethcr it Avas or not — ^l^ut if the 
time ever conies AA-hen an organized force, be it the police 
or militia, undertakes to attack laAV-abiding citizens, the 
citizens have a right to retaliate. Why, it is asked, should 
the workmen be urged to arm themseU'es? They be- 
lieved — thousands of ignorant laboring men in Chicago 
believed — ^that the police had unlaAvfully interfered Avith 
the meeting at McCormick’s. The time has not, and noA^er 
will come as long as onr institutions and laAVs are sacred, 
when the most humble citizens may not publicly assemble 
and discuss their grievances. WhencA’^er that right is in- 
terfered Avith or ruthlessly assailed, AvheneA’er an assem- 
blage is dispersed by any means Avhatever, citizens have a 
right to "arm themselA’^es” and appear in full force. 

But Spies objected to that line being in the circular. He 
said the recommendation Avas foolish, and Avould probably 
keep workmen aAvay from tbe meeting: he would not speak 
unless that line Avas out. The line Avns taken out, and Spies 
spoke at the meeting. All the newspapers of the city 
printed that circular without the line '‘Arm yourselves, 
and appear in force.” That Avas profif in itself that the 
emasculated circular Avas alone distril>uted. 

With regard to the meeting at 54 West Lake street, it 
was absurd to think that thirty or forty men, hid away in 
a basement and passing resolutions, could strike at the 
foundations of government and social order. It reminds 
us of the three tailors of Tooley .street posing as "We, the 
people of England.” If those men had such an object in 
view, murder Avas not the offense they should be tried for; 
a jury should be impaneled to test their sanity. And the 
trial of two of the defendants Avho attended that meeting, 
is the writing of history to be handed down for the enlight- 
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enment of generations to come ! Mr. Grinnell said the trial 
would determine whether law and order or anarchy shall 
rule. I say that is not the question. I say anarchy will 
never rule in this free and enlightened republic. The ques- 
tion here is the same as the question everywhere: Are 
these men guilty of the murder of the man whose name is 
set forth in the indictment? There is no escaping, no avoid- 
ing, that is^r^i; like Banquets ghost, it will not down. 

That meeting at West Lake street simply agreed that if 
the police again attacked the strikers they would array 
themselves on the side of the strikers and help them to 
repel the attack. IIow Avas that to be done? By inserting 
the word ‘‘Ruhe’^ in the Arbdter Zeitung, Waller testified. 
There was no conversation about or idea of using violence 
at the Haymarkct the following night ; there was no idea 
that ‘‘Ruhe'^ should be inserted in the Arhcitcr Zeitung 
the next day. That word was to be inserted if the attack 
by the police occurred in the daytime, and personal com- 
munication was to inform the members of the armed group 
should it occur in the night time. This word appean»d in 
the paper. It was written by Spies on a piece of paper con- 
taining two words, ^Metter-box — Ruhe.’^ What of that? 
Such communications often came for the newspaper, and 
were published free. He took a piece of paper and scrib- 
bled ^Mctter-box” to indicate what column the manuscript 
was for, and then wrote ^^Ruhe,^^ as requested by his cor- 
respondent. The same explanation applied to the letter 
It Avas not Spies’ business to inquire Avhat it meant. 
If bloodshed depended upon the insertion of that Avord he 
would not haA^e Avritten it ; he aa- ould have gone to his lieu- 
tenant, Fischer, and instructed him to put it in the ‘‘letter- 
box.’’ But Spies Avrote it boldly, sent it in to the composi- 
tors indifferently, and then when the officers go to the office 
they find it along Avith the editorial, the same as any mat- 
ter of trash or insignificant manuscript. Balthazar Rau 
went to the office and said there Avas a rumor on the street 
that "‘Ruhe” aa^s published — ^that it meant trouble and 
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dynamite, or something to that effect. Spies inquired as 
to its significance, and Fischer assured him it had no refer- 
ence to, the Haymarkct meeting; it was simply a suggestion 
to the boys to keep their powder dry. Nowhere at any 
place in the record from beginning to end was there any 
testimony to the effect that anything else Avas contemplated 
than the congregation of members of the armed group at 
their respectiA’^e stations to take the part of the strikers in 
the event of their being attacked by the police. The wit- 
ness has got to be born who could tt'stify that the word 
*^Ruhe^* had any reference, even in the slightest degree, to 
the Haymarket; no man coiild be brought and tortured on 
the rack to confess that there was any such connection be- 
tween the Avord and the Haymarket meeting, whicli the 
State suggested. 

It is claimed that Lingg was engaged in the manufacture 
of bombs on the day of the Haymarket meeting. I do not 
deny that; it is practic«ally conceded thnt he Avas so en- 
gaged. But what did he do Avith the bombs? Are you, 
sitting in judgment upon the Ha^cs of these eight men, going 
to say: ''We Avill infer that; Ave Avill suppose that; Ave Avill 
guess that he sent some of them to the TTaymarket.’^ Has 
the time come, gentlemen, Avdien the IIa^os of men are to he 
destroyed by guesses, by suppositions, and by inferences? 
The law of the land is plain; it cannot be misunderstood. 
All counsel agree as to Avhat it is — that the evidence must 
establish, not a guess, not a supposition, not an inference, 
but facts, and facts necessary to convince you beyond all 
doubt that every link in the grand chain of evidence is 
perfect and complete. Why were Lingg and Scligcr on the 
North Side that night A\dth bombs in their pockets? I don’t 
know. I knoAV they did not turn tlieir faces toAvard the 
Haymarket. They went toAA^rd Clyboum avenue with 
bombs. Was their idea to bloAv up the station? If it was, 
why in God's name didn't they blow it up? What pre- 
vented them from blowing it up? They were there and 
armed; they were ready and had the disposition for the 
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work; the arrangements were all made. Why didn’t they 
blow the station up ? The fact that they did not shows the 
improbabilities and falsehoods of some of the State wit- 
nesses who were swearing for .their lives. 

With respect to the condition of the Hay market meet- 
ing, let us consider whether it was riotous and boisterous, 
or civil and quiet. The testimony seems to have taken a 
wide range on this point. I believe for my part that it is 
impossible for men to convey to jurors the idea of the con- 
dition of the meeting from the expressions that it was quiet 
and orderly, or riotous and boisterous. I regard these 
terms as expressing conclusions and no expressions of facts. 
From everything that has appeared in the evidence, I be- 
lieve that it was a quiet, peaceable gathering. We have 
now arrived at the time the meeting was in progress, and 
the police bore down upon the scene. At that particular 
time there was no difference in the condition of the meet- 
ing from what it was when it was convened, except, the 
crowd being less, it was correspondingly more quiet than 
at the opening. This was the time about which history was 
to be written. The time had arrived for the social revolu- 
tion, the destruction of the police and militia, when pistols, 
bowie-knives, poisoned daggers and dynamite were in 
order ; but w^here were these men who were the ringleaders 
of this vjist, this awful conspiracy? At the beginning 
Fischer and Parsons were at a meeting in Zepf’s Hall; En- 
gel was at home engaged in a game of cards with his 
friends; Schwab was at Deering addressing a quiet meet- 
ing of laboring men ; Neebe was at home in the bosom of his 
family; Lingg, the man who prepared the implements of 
warfare, was on the north side; Spies and Fielden were 
at the Haymarkct. The time had come for the blow to be 
struck which was to carry terror to the hearts of capitalists 
and overthrow the government, and yet here these two 
men were quietly arguing with the police that the meeting 
was peaceable. But the prosecution says the word '"Ruhe” 
means rest and quiet, and, therefore, when Fielden said: 
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*^This is a quiet meeting/' or ''We are peaceable," they 
claim that it was the signal for the commencement of hos- 
tilities. That is, in my opinion, an unfair deduction from 
the facts. 

If there was such a conspiracy as claimed, bombs would 
have been thrown from the housetops, volleys of pistol 
shots fired, and all the horrors of street warfare inaugu- 
rated. Why was there the hurry in the manufacture of 
bombs? Thirty-one were found under a sidewalk. Why, 
if these bombs were made for the destruction of the city, 
was only one bomb used on that fateful night? But it was 
claimed that part of the conspiracy was to blow up the po- 
lice stations; that was the duty of the heading Socialists 
who were not present at the Haymarket meeting. Why 
didn't those men carry out their part of the programme? 
The whole case of the prosecution was patched up with 
suggestions and insinuations and the testimony of witnesses 
whose character had been impeached. Seliger's position 
on the stand, and the startling testimony he gave, could be 
explained on the theory that ho was swearing to save his 
own life. Ancient and modern history has recorded three 
of the grandest, most con.summatc and infernal liars that 
have existed since Adam urns placed in the rJarden of Kden. 
First of all, greatest of all in infamy and falsehood, is 
Harry L. Gilmer; next is M. M. Thompson, and the third 
is Ananias, whose Christian name I jH V(*r Inward. 

The country "was aroused on the night of May 4. On the 
5th men were arrested indiscrtminately in (Chicago. The 
investigation began, and has never ceased. The reporters 
went boldly forth, gathering the news, and every one read 
their accounts, anxious to find out the facts. The Coroner’s 
jury met and desired to fasten the crime on the guilty per- 
sons. But where was Gilmer all that time? Where was he 
when the grand jury was in session, when the trial began? 
He kept himself concealed until it was evident there was a 
missing link in the chain of testimony connecting the de- 
fendants with the crime murder. Then he came into the 
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court-room and picked out Spies as the man who struck a 
match and lighted the fuse and Schnaubelt who held the 
bomb and threw it into the ranks of the police. Gilmer was 
the most gigantic and colossal liar of all time. 

It was claimed that the words, “"We are peaceable,” 
mean ‘'Gk> ahead; fire your revolvers and throw your 
bombs.” The jury was asked to believe that the mob 
opened fire and sent their missiles of death into the bodies 
of the officers before they had time to raise their hands. 
The preponderance of the testimony was against that prop- 
osition, and the doctors testified that few policemen were 
injured by pistol bullets. The fragments of the bomb did 
the mischief, and, without waiting for orders, according to 
the testimony of an ideal witness, the police drew their 
revolvers and fired volley after volley to kill. No one but 
members of the police force testified to seeing any of the 
defen^nts shoot after the bomb burst. I do not believe 
that testimony; the preponderance of evidence is in the 
opposite direction, and does not warrant you believing it. 
But suppose Fielden did shoot after getting down from the 
wagon; suppose this case is to be determined on the sup- 
position that he did shoot. If he were conducting a meet- 
ing which was not in violation of good order and law, no 
man, and no set of men, had a right to turn their revolvers 
upon him and compel him to jump from the wagon, and if 
they did so, he was justified in shooting. I justify no one 
in drawing a revolver in defense of an unlawful act, but I 
can justify any man resisting another when his life is at 
stake and in the right, and his assailant is wrong. 

The police have been denominated blood-hounds. They 
are blood-hounds upon the scent of every man who goes 
forth in the darkness to rob and steal. They are blood- 
hounds in the pursuit of all law-breakers and evil-doers. It 
is the steady tread of the night patrolman in our waking 
hours which gives to our minds security, peace and rest. 
They are blood-hounds who must necessarily exist in ail 
communities, whether large or small. Every young person. 
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every young girl who goes to a large city for the first time 
should be warned to pass by the lady rustling in silks and 
satins, to disregard the gentleman robed in broadcloth and 
bedecked with jewels, and go to the sunburnt, sturdy po- 
liceman, whose clothes are blue, who is bedecked with brass 
buttons, surmounted by a star, for the information they 
need for their guidance. I have no words to utter against 
the police force of this city as a whole, and as a class. Of 
course, they are like all other classes. There are rogues 
and scoundrels among them. It is so in the profession of 
the law; it is so in the profession of medicine. Wolves in 
sheep’s clothing even invade the pulpit. Everywhere, in 
all classes, we find bad men, and most assuredly we must 
expect to find them on the police force of this and other 
cities. But vre cannot do Avithout them ; vre do not desire 
to do without them. They are conservators of the law and 
peace ; they are necessary for the maintenance of order. 

And yet we criticise them sometimes. Tf there is a man 
responsible for the result at the IIaymark(‘t meeting, for 
the action of the police, it is the man Avho ordered other 
men, and not the men who like soldiers obeyed the order. 
It is the man who by ill-judgment called upon them to go 
forth, and not the men who simply obeyed the instructions 
they received. While I say this much for the policeman, if 
I could do or say anything which Avould alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the widow or orphan made by the occurrences 
of May 4, God knows, I would do it and say it. But are 
the widows and orphans of those dead policemen to be 
benefited by making more widows, or the misfortunes of 
the orphans in any way alleviated by making more orphan 
children? I believe there are policemen who have little 
regard for the truth, and witnesses, wearing the blue and 
the star, have given testimony in this case which I believe 
to be false, and which I believe they at the time they were 
giving it knew to be false. Yet I do not arraign the force 
or service to which they belong. We find such men every- 
where. Some of their testimony was unreasonable. Al- 
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though their duty should prompt them to stand by the law 
for the protection of all citizens, they do not do so. 

Now, gentlemen, I am nearly done with what I have to 
say. Not that I have by any means covered the case or tes- 
timony, for that is absolutely impossible unless I should 
stand here and talk by the week, which I do not propose to 
do. If you hang these men without justice, upon any other 
theory than that which is recognized as legal and proper; 
if you are carried away by your prejudices, if you are 
swayed by the prejudice of any man, by reason of the de- 
struction of their lives by that means and for that reason, 
they become martyrs. Whenever a man asserts a principle, 
and, without justification of the law, by reason of that prin- 
ciple he is cut down, he is a martyr to the cause, and the 
cause is assisted by his martyrdom. I believe that is the 
experience of the civilized world. 

But, they say, we have analyzed the bomb which killed 
Degan, and find it was manufactured by Lingg. They em- 
ployed experts, who determined that it was composed of a 
mixture of lead and tin. I do not doubt it ; I do not deny 
it; but what if it was? They say that Lingg made it. I 
say it is very doubtful whether he did or not. You might 
guess that he did, and T might perhaps guess that he did. 
Whether he did or not, I undertake to say, is a matter of 
no importance in this case. Suppose I go into a gunshop 
on Clark or Washington street and say I want a revolver 
of 38 or 44 caliber, and that when it is shown me I ask the 
dealer to load it. After it is loaded I pay for it and step 
out in front of the building jind wait until a man whom I 
wish to assassinate comes along. I fire the revolver, and 
human life is destroyed. Who is to blame for that? Is 
there any question, or can there be any argument, to the 
effect that the man who sold me the implement of death, or 
gave it to me, is legally responsible for my crime. Yet the 
gentlemen will say there are purposes for which revolvers 
can be legitimately used; but where is the legitimate use 
for a bomb of this kind? 
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If Lingg was approached by any man who said, “1 want 
one of those bombs, I want to use it,” and Lingg said, “All 
right, take it, and the man takes it, carries it to the Hay- 
market meeting or anywhere else, and destroys human life 
by its explosion, Mr. Lingg can never be convicted of the 
murder of the man whose life is destroyed. There is no 
doubt of that proposition in any mind ; there is no question 
about it. 

Now, gentlemen, I am about to close. There is a little 
evidence that needs explanation, perhaps, as to certain of 
these defendants. There is Oscar Neebe — what has he 
done? He went into a saloon with a couple of "Revenge” 
circulars, and says: “Six laboring men have lavn killed 
at the Haymarket ; perhaps the time will come when it 
won’t go that way.” He lays the circulars down, drinks 
his beer and goes away, and that is all there is against him. 
They search his house when he is confined in jail. They 
find a single-barreled .shotgun, an old revolver and one 
empty shell and a sword. And because of these facts they 
demand that his life shall pay the penalty. We don’t have 
to find murder in this case. There never was a proposition 
of that kind suggested by any intelligent court. The de- 
fense has its theory to carry out. The burden is thrown 
upon the people, and it never .shifts. The burden of the 
people is to e.stabli.sh the guilt of the.se defendants beyond 
a reasonable doubt, and it never shifts upon the defense. 


No theories, no change in the chain of circumstances must 
be made by the defendants. They stand innocent before 
the law. They stand before the law as men of eharncter 
and of innocence, and are only compelled to produce testi- 
mony when the State has established certain circumstances 
which they are warranted to rebut. No lawyer has a right 
to argue to any jury that the defendant should have put 
certain witnesses on the stand or prove untrue certain 
propositions until the conversible pi oposition is 
by the State beyond all reasonable doubt. Are you go g 
to hang Neebe ; are you going to hang Spies ; are you go ng 
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to hang any of these defendants on such a chain of circum- 
stances ? Are you going to be driven by passion, influenced 
ty prejudice, to do that which you will regret the longest 
days of your lives? Most of the defendants are young men. 
The most of you are young men. The future is uncertain; 
the world is before you. You are now in the prime of 
youth, and so are these defendants. Youth has been de- 
ecribed as the most beautiful season of life. An old man, 
who had lived four score years, was asked what, in his opin- 
ion, was the most beautiful season of life. He replied: 
‘*You see yonder grove. When the spring comes, and the 
buds are bursting into life, and the flowers bloom, I think 
how beautiful is spring. When summer comes, and the 
branches are rich with foliage, and the birds are singing 
among the trees, I think how beautiful is summer. When 
autumn comes, and the leaves take on the gold tints of 
frost, and the fruit is hanging from the branches, I think 
how beautiful is autumn. But when sere winter comes, 
and the branches are bare, I look through their barren, 
naked boughs, and never until then do I see the shining 
stars above. 

Gentlemen, I will ask whether you are going to do a rash 
act. Are you going to do something which will haunt you 
to the grave? Are you going to do something which will 
follow your gray hairs, if you should live to be fourscore, 
in sorrow? Are you going to commit an injustice to these 
men and their families; are you going to make widows of 
their wives, helpless orphans of their children? 

I have said that your cool deliberation and judgment is 
what we desire. I do not propose to appeal to your sympa- 
thies, but, for God^s sake, I ask you, gentlemen, to be care- 
ful, to be cautious, to erect no skeletons before your vision 
for the remainder of your days. Have no skeletons dan- 
gling within your view, with distorted faces, distended nos- 
trils and protruding eyes. Startled by no mother^s groans, 
startled by no fond wife’s wails or loving sister’s shriek or 
helpless children’s cry, may we stand by humanity, may 
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we stand by the principles of justice, may we stand by each 
other as we would that others should stand by us. And 
may each one of you, in your cool deliberation and judg- 
ment, say, “What I would that others would do unto me, 
if I were situated in the place of these defendants, even 
that am I now ready to do.unto them.” 


MR. BLACK, FOR TIIK DEFENSE. 

August 13. 

Mr. Black. Gentlemen of the jury : On the morning of the 
Sth of May, 1886, the good people of the city of Chicago 
were startled and shocked at the event of the previous 
night, frightened, many of them, not knowing whereunto 
this thing might lead. Pear is the father of cruelty. It 
was no ordinary case. Immediately after that first emotion 
came a feeling which has found expression from many lips 
in the hearing of many, if not all of you : “A great wrong 
has been done; somebody must be punished, somebody 
ought to suffer for the suffering which has been wrought.” 
Perhaps it was that feeling — I know not — which led to the 
unusual and extraordinary proceedings which were taken 
in connection with this matter immediately following the 
4th of May. Perhaps it was that feeling, in a large meas- 
ure, which led to the arrest and pre.sentmcnt of these eight 
defendants. Perhaps it was something of that feeling 
which will explain the conduct of the prosecution in this 
case. I am not disposed to say that there has been any 
willful or deliberate intent on the part of the representa- 
tives of the State to act unfairly. I am not disposed to 
charge that there has been upon their part any disposition 
to do an injustice to any man. But in their case, as in the 
case of all, passion perverts the heart, prejudice corrupts 
the judgment. 

On the night of the 4th of May, a dynamite bomb was 
thrown in the city of Chicago and exploded. It was the 
first tiniw that in our immediate civilization, and imme- 
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diately about us, this great destructive agency was used in 
modern contests. I beg yon to remember, in the considera- 
tion of this case, that dynamite is not the invention of So- 
cialists; it is not their discovery. Science has turned it 
loose upon the world — an agency of destruction, whether 
for defense or offense, whether for attack or to build the 
bulwarks round the beleaguered city. It has entered into 
modern warfare. We know from what has already trans- 
pired in this case that dynamite is being experimented with 
as a weapon of warfare by the great nations of the world. 
What has been read in your hearing has given you the 
results of experiments made under the direction of the 
Government of Austria, and while you have sat in this jury- 
box considering the things which have been deposed before 
you, with reference to reaching a final and correct result, 
the Government of the United States has voted $350,000 
for the building of a dynamite cruiser. It is in the Avorld 
by no procurement of Socialism, with no necessary relation- 
ship thereto. It is in the world to stay. It is manufactured 
freely; it is sold without let, hindrance or restriction. You 
may go from this jury-box to the leading powder compa- 
nies of the country, or their depots, and buy all the dyna- 
mite that you wish without question as to your purpose, 
without interrogation as to your motive. It is here. Is it 
necessarily a thing of evil? It has entered into the great 
industries, and we know its results. It has cleared the path 
of commerce where the great North River rolls on its way 
to the sea. It is here and there blasting out rocks, digging 
out mines, and used for helpfulness in the great industries 
of life. But there never came an explosive into the world, 
cheap, simple of construction, easy of manufacture, that it 
did not enter also into the world's combats. I beg you to 
remember also that hand-bombs are not things of Socialistic 
devising. It may be that one or another, here and there, 
professing Socialistic tenets, has devised some improve- 
ments in their construction, or has made some advances 
with reference to their composition; they have not in- 
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vented them. The hand-grenade has been known in war- 
fare long ere you and I saw the light. The two things have 
come together — the hand-grenade, charged no longer with 
the powder of old days, but charged with the dynamite of 
modern science. It is a union which Socialists are not re- 
sponsible for. It is a union led up to by the logic of events 
and the necessities of situations, and it is a union lhat will 
never be divorced. We stand amazed at the dread results 
that are possible to this union ; but as we look back over 
history we know this fact, contradictory as it may seem, 
strange as it may first strike us, that in the exact propor- 
tion in which the implements of warfare have been made 
effective or destructive, in that precise proportion have 
wars lost the utmost measure of their horror, and in that 
precise proportion has death hy war diminished. When 
gunpowder came into European warfare there was an out- 
cry agaiust it. All the ehivaln- which bad arrogated to 
itself the power and glory of battle in martial times sprang 
up against the introduction of gunpowder, an agency that 
made the iron casque and shield and cuirass of the plumed 
knight no better a defense than the hemp doublet of the 
peasant. But now, instead of wars that last through thirty 
years, thait are determined by the personal collision of indi- 
viduals, that desolate nations, the great civilized nations of 
the world hesitate at war because of its possibilities of evil, 
and diplomacy sits where once force alone was intrenched. 
The moral re.sponsibiHty for dynamite is not upon So- 
cialism. 

The sole question before the jury was who, threw the 
bomb, for the doctrine of accessory before the fact, under 
which it was sought to hold defendants, was nothing but 
the application to the criminal law of the civil or common 
law doctrine that what a man does hy another he does him- 
self. When the prosecution charged that the defendants 
threw it, their charge involved that the bomb was thrown 
by the procurement of these men, by their advice, direction, 
aid, counsel or encouragement, and that the man who threw 
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it acted not alone for himself, or nx>on his own responsi- 
bility, but as a result of the encouragement or procurement 
of these men. The State must show that the agent of the 
defendants did the deed, and it is not suflScient to show 
that the defendants favored such deeds. And now, gentle- 
men, let us take up the real issues. I believe I can read in 
your faces that you are ready to give an answer to your 
consciences, to your feilowmen and yourselves for your 
conduct in the investigations you are now making. I pray 
you lend me at once your judgment and your heads. 

Has the State proven to your satisfaction, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, that Augu.st Spies, Michael Schwab, and 
Adolph Fischer were personally and individually advising 
and providing for the throwing of the bomb on the night 
of May 4? Direct testimony has been introduced to prove 
that. It is not pretended that the other defendants are con- 
nected by direct testimony with the offense of that night. 
Two witnesses were placed upon the stand to prove the 
lighting and throwing of the bomb. Hairy L. Gilmer and 
M. M. Thompson. I must say, gentlemen, that I think their 
testimony is altogether untruthful. Gilmer’s story is 
utterly incredible and absurd. Could the jury believe be- 
yond any reasonable doubt, beyond any substantial ques- 
tion, that August Spies, the brainiest man of the crowd, 
would commit the stupendous and supreme folly of first 
illuminating his face so that every man might see and know 
it, and then lighting the fuse of the bomb? You saw Spies 
on this stand ; you heard his testimony. I think I can 
safely leave his case in your hands. If it is a fact that Spies 
was on the wagon when the bomb was thrown, the story of 
Gilmer is shattered and has not a shadow or shade of truth 
in it. Then this perjured witness tried to connect Fischer 
with this awful event, when it had been conclusively shown 
that this defendant was drinking beer at Zepf’s Hall at the 
time. If there had been any effort on the part of the State 
to deliberately corrupt justice in one particular, and make 
.the jurors parties to murder, they should bear that in mind in 
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eoDfiidering the 'whole case. Besides, there was evidence that 
the bomb did not come from the alley, but was thrown about 
twenty or forty feet south of the alley. It was not the duty 
of the defense to prove the falsity of Gilmer and Thompson’s 
testimony ; thieir business was only to raise a reasonable 
doubt as to its truth, and it was the duty of the jurors, as 
citizens and men, acting under the law which is above all 
law, to give the defendants the benefit of that doubt. 

The theory of the State was this: That the meeting on 
the night of May 4 was a result and incident in the carrying 
out of a general conspiracy to murder; that all the defend* 
ants were parties to that conspiracy ; that certain of them 
were active participants in the meeting, and the evidence 
sufficiently and iiicontrovertably eonm^cted them all with 
and made them guilty of the Tiiurd<*r. Now, the fact was that 
the Haymarket meeting Avas not called by any of the defend- 
ants. The ^‘revenge circular,” which Spies wrote after the 
Black Road tragedy, had no references to that meeting. The 
attention of this defendant was called to the wording of tin? 
circular calling the meeting, and he pointed out an objec- 
tionable line. Spies had slept over the matt»‘r. Perhaps the 
very excess and violence of his feelings the day b<^fore had 
brought about a reaction ; h(* was just atid calm, and at his 
direction the objectionable line was stricken out. Did that 
look like the action of a man who w'as pr(‘paring for the cul- 
mination of a scheme of revolution? That day a re<|ue8t 
came through the mail to Spies to insert the word ‘"Ruhe” 
in the "‘Letter Box.” That was an ordinary request and 
Spies complied with it, not knowing the significance of the 
word. Upon the State’s own showing the w^ord had no refer- 
ence to the Haymarket meeting. It was claimed that it was 
part of the general plan that the armed groups should be 
present at that gathering. But they were not there, and so 
far as known there was just one bomb with which to in- 
augurate the great revolution. Who is the man that had 
the bomb and why was he there? They knew not, nor did 
they know what his motive in his final action was. But they 
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did know that August Spies had nothing whatever to do with 
the throwing of the bomb. In his opening remarks at that 
meeting Spies said they had not assembled for the purpose 
of rioting or making a disturbance, but for the discussion 
of the grievances of the laboring men. Parsons next took 
the stand and talked for an hour. His speech was full of 
statistics, and by no means inflammatory. He told them 
Socialism aimed at the life of no man; it aimed at the sys- 
tem of society and not at individuals. This remark was 
made in response to a cry of “Hang Jay Quuld,’^ in whose 
place, Parsons declared, hundreds would rise were he slain. 

The evidence was that it was peaceable and orderly and 
no unusual remarks were made by the speakers. There was 
nothing dreadful in the expression, “Arm yourselves in the 
interest of liberty and of your rights.” But still Spies, the 
arch-conspirator, was bent, determined, resolved irrevocably, 
that then and there should the inauguration of the social 
revolution take place. It was nonsense to advance or be- 
lieve in any such proposition. Whatever might have been 
the ultimate desires of these men, whatever might have been 
the social change to which they looked forward and of which 
they spoke, it was more than idle to take the position and 
argue to intelligent men that the meeting was taken hold of 
by Spies and manipulated for the purpose of precipitating 
a conflict with the police. That idea was utterly refuted by 
the absence of preparations for such an event and the con- 
duct of the speakers. It was a gratuitous assumption on the 
part of the State that Fischer went to the meeting of the 
armed groups as Spies ^ lieutenant for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the Haymarket meeting and that Spies attended to 
carry out the programme which he devised for him. In a 
case where life and death is at stake, the imagination of the 
prosecuting attorneys should be brought to a halt ; it is time 
that you as jurors should say in your conscience, and before 
the tribunal of your own manhood, “We cannot guess away 
the life of any man.” Spies might be a Socialist, an An- 
archist perhaps, but he was not devoid of the common feel- 
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ings of humanity. There had been frequent contests with 
the police and the people, and as the editor of the working- 
men’s paper of Chicago, a paper devoted to the consideration 
of the interests of the great wage classes, ho naturally took 
their side against the organized police. When he saw the 
police firing into tlie flying crowd on the Black Road, they 
could imagine such a man under such cireumslance.s going to 
his office and writing the “revenge circular,” in which th«‘re 
w’as no suggestion of a meeting, in which there W'as nothing 
but the breaking out of an intense indignation, and an at 
tempt to arouse that fwling which sometime in the future 
would reach such a point that such would no longer be pos- 
sible or toh*rated. That could be imagim'd without the fur- 
ther projiosition that Spies’ design and intention was to 
precipitate a conflict. 


Who was next charged with active participatior\ in this 
pretended conspiracy? Fieldcn. This defi'iidant addressed 
the meeting. He had reachi*d the conclusion of bis spt'ceh 
and the whole meeting was about to s<‘parate ])cacefull.v and 
quietly when tbe police came. It was stabsl that bidden 
fired three shots at the police. The story told as to tbe first 


shot while he was getting out of the wagon was a ileliberate 
lie. Officer Krueger testified as to the other shot.s, and wanted 
the jury to infer that he was wounded iji the leg by byidden. 
Officer We-ssler also claimed to have bad a dud with Fidden. 
This testimony wms contradictory, and if false the State had 
introduced it to hang a poor t<'atnster; it was more wicked 
and cowardly than the alleged conspiracy of the Socialists. 
“Oh!” cried the prosecution; “be is only a Socialist; it is 
only the life of one of the common herd, who has grown dan- 
gerous to the peace of those who would wrap the mantle 
their selfishness about them, and he is to be put away. The 
highest civilization of the State is the care that it has for the 
life and safety of its common people. If there were mem- 
licrs of the police capable of such action it was tune that the 
strong arm of the law laid hold of them and prevented fur- 
ther mischief. There was not a word of truth in the story 
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that Pielden fired at the officers. That story is a wicked, 
wicked effort to bring a fellow being to the scaffold by false 
swearing. 

What were the circumstances upon which the State relied 
to place the noose about Parsons' neck? First, that he was 
an American. It was a horrible thing that an American 
should sympathize with the common people; that he should 
feel his heart respond to the desires of oppressed working- 
men. Second, he was the editor of the Alarm, and third, he 
spoke at the Haymarket meeting. It was not suggested that 
he knew anything about the Monday night meeting. If Par- 
sons had ever dreamed of violence that night would his wife 
and her lady friends have attended the meeting? Was there 
anything in those circumstances to show that Parsons knew 
of any plan to throw the bomb? 

Against Schwab it was proven that he wrote an occasional 
editorial, attended meetings of Socialists, and upon that par- 
ticular night he was at a safe distance from the Haymarket. 
If anybody was there it was a suspicious circumstance; if 
anybody was not there it was still a suspicious circumstance. 
It was the old parson’s dilemma: “You will be damned if 
you do, and you will be damned if you don’t.’’ The case of 
Fischer and Engel could be considered together. They at- 
tended the Monday night meeting. P^seher was at the Hay- 
market a short time on Tuesday night, and he then went to 
Zepf’s Hall, where he and Engel were when the bomb was 
thrown. 

It is perhaps proper that in view of the circumstances fiat 
Fischer and Engel were the only two defendants at the West 
Lake street meeting on Monday night, I should present briefly 
my opinions touching that meeting as relating to this case. 
Two witnesses. Waller and Schrade, testifled as to what oc- 
curred at that meeting. Waller said there were seventy or 
eighty people present; the other placed the attendance at 
thirty-five to forty. Let us suppose thirty-five or forty met 
together in that basement. In the progress of the meeting 
it transpired that there had been a meeting of the north side 
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group of which Mr. Engel was a member, on the previous 
morning (Sunday). At that meeting a resolution was adopt- 
ed, which was brought before the Monday night meeting for 
consideration, and it was adopted in the manner indicated 
by Seliger. What was the purport of that resolution! I 
think I state it fairly to the State and fairly to the defend- 
ants themselves, when I say that the action then and there 
resolved upon was this, no more, no less: That if in the 
event of a struggle the police should attempt by brute force to 
overpower the strikers unlawfully and unjustly, those men 
would lend their help to their fellow wageworkers as against 
the police. A plan of action was suggi^sted by one of the 
group which contemplated the blowing up of police stations, 
cutting telegraph wires and disabling the fire department. 
Every particle of that resolution, gentlemen, was expressly 
dependent upon the unlawful invasion of the rights of the 
working people by the police. Nothing was to be inaugurated 
by the so-called conspirators, there was to be no resort to 
force by them in the first instance. It was solely defensive, 
and had reference alone, to meeting forci^ by force ; it had 
reference alone to a possible attack in the future, dependent 
upon the action that the police themselves might take. I am 
not Here to defend the action of that meeting. The (juestion 
here is : Had that action anything whatever to do with the 
result of the Haymarket meeting! The action of the north 
side group had nothing to do with that, since the Haymarket 
meeting had nevci* been dreamed of or suggested at that 
time. By whom was the Tuesday meeting suggested! What 

was its scope, purpose and objecn! As then and there de- 
clared, it was simply to be a mass meeting of workingmen 
with reference to police outrages that had already taken 
place. Were the wounded men, tho.se conspirators who met 
at West Lake street, present! No; thry were not to be 
there. That is the testimony of Waller and Schrade. I am 
not here even to say that the proposition to call that meeting 
was a wise one. The event has proven how sadly unwise it 
was. But I am here to say that the men who in that Mon- 
day night meeting proposed the calling of the Tuesday night 
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meeting, if we take the testimony of the State itself, had no 
dream or expectation of violence, difficulty or contest on that 
eventful night. But before the Tuesday night meeting was 
proposed, a suggestion was made that they ought to have 
some sort of signal for action, and the word “Ruhe” was 
suggested by somebody. Waller could not tell who suggested 
it; Schrade did not know it had been agreed upon. Evi- 
dently there was no very clear idea that night what “Ruhe” 
did mean, because Lingg saw it in the paper at 11 o’clock, 
and said: “That is a signal that we ought to be over at 54 
West Lake street.” Waller finally, under close examination 
by the State, said the word “Ruhe” was to be inserted in the 
“Letter Box” of the Arbeit er Zeitung in the event of the 
time arriving for a downright revolution. Had that revolu- 
tion eome; had it commenced when the word was put in the 
“Letter Box?” No. When the members saw this in the 
“Letter Box” what were they to do? Go to the Haymarket 
and attack anybody ? No. They were to go to their respect- 
ive places of meeting, and then, according to advices brought 
to them, were to determine upon a course of action. It had 
no reference to the throwing of the bomb at the Haymarket. 
Did it pick out the man who was to throw the bomb ? Did it 
provide that a collision between the police and the i)eople 
was to be brought about at the Haymarket? Did it contem- 
plate murder? Not at all. When Fischer told Spies that 
the word “Ruhe” had no connection with the Haymarket 
meeting he spoke the truth. It was a signal that the armed 
men should meet at the places designated by themselves to 
determine what action should be taken with referenee to 
whatever might have transpired. 

August 14. 

Mr. Black. I have been told by the attorneys for the 
State that in addition to the law books from which they had 
already quoted they intended to cite two or three other 
cases. I wish, therefore, to call attention to those cases and 
a few others for whieh the defense contend. Hamilton v. 
People, 113 111., which was quoted by the State. It had no 
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application to this case, because it could not be contended 
that the Haymarket meeting was asst*mbled for any felonious 
purpose. Another ease from the 110 Til., Riehman v. The 
People, in which the same doctrine was laid down, was 
equally inapplicable. If the man who threw the bomb was a 
member of a conspiracy to Avhieli the dt‘f(nidaMts were par- 
ties they would be guilty, but there was no such proof. In 
Wharton’s Criminal I^aw, relied upon by tlu' State, where 
the doctrine "was laid down that in an inilawfnl assembly 
the act of one was the act of all. there was this sentence, 
which the counsel for the State omitted to read : ^ Whore, 


however, a homicide is conimitted eollaferally by one or inon* 
of a body unlawfully assoeiated, from causes having no con- 
nection with the common ohjeet, the r(‘spoiisibility for^such 
homicide attaches (‘delusively to its aetual p(‘i*]K'trato»s, Ap- 
plying this to the Haymarket meeting, tln‘ State has failed 
to show that the bomb was tbrowTi in furtherance of any 
common design in which the defeiulaids partiei]>ated. but, 
on the other hand, the proof was clear and abundant that 
the Haymarket meeting was called to advocate th(‘ (ught- 
hour movement, and nothing was said lh(‘n‘ about dynami e 


at all. 

But it is 1o be borne iti rniiul tliat fbe ineefinff o t le 
armed section never took plaee. Tb«>iv was no irie.'tinfj o 
the Northwest Side groupf<; 

group pursuant to the word “llul.e.” Were ar^v bombs to 
he thrown any violence to be resort <‘d to? No. If tb«* polic.« 
madeT attack, a committee was to take W to the grm,pH 
and the groups were then, and not unt.l them, to detem^.ne 
what action they should take in the line of 
make every man who was present at tne Monday meet- 
ing responsible for the throwing of the homh? ^ ‘ ' 

Unless they are all responsible, it does not make Fischer arid 
Engd SSpoLible. Engel was not at t>.e /uesday mght 

meeting. T^'r/was widely nothing in con- 

which contemplated 
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violence at the Haymarket or provided for the throwing of the 
bomb. 

Let me call your attention in passing to another thing. 
When Waller, having from some source heard of the lament- 
able occurrence at the Haymarket, went to Engel’s house, he 
found him drinking beer with two or three friends. After 
listening to the details of the affair Engel said, while Waller 
was saying, “Let’s do something,” “You had better go home. 
I have no sympathy with a movement of this kind. The 
police are of the common people, and when the general revolu- 
tion does occur, they should be with us. I am utterly op- 
posed to this slaughtering of them.” That is the full extent 
of the ease against these two defendants, except the further 
fact that Fischer had a pistol and a dagger. It is not right 
to hang any man for the Haymarket murder simply because 
he had a dagger or a pistol in his possession. 

As to Lingg, who came from that republic sitting in the 
center of Europe preaching the everlasting lesson of liberty, 
he came here in the fall of 1885, and became a member of 
the Seliger household. Whatever he knows of social and 
labor conditions in this country he learned from those about 
him. He joined a carpenters’ union, being himself a car- 
penter by trade. He attended the meetings of that union. 
Young, active, bright, capable, he enters the band of which 
they speak, and manufactures bombs. There is no law against 
that, gentlemen ; but they claim that is a circumstance from 
which you must draw the conclusion of his guilt, when taken 
with other circumstances, for the Haymarket tragedy. The 
State put on the stand one man, Lehmann, to whom he gave 
bombs. Did he tell Lehmann to go to the Haymarket and 
use the bombs there? No. Lehmann swears that he said: 
“You take these and put them in a safe place.” And Leh- 
mann hid them where the officer, piloted by him, found them. 
Does that prove that Lingg sent a bomb to the Haymarket 
for the purpose of having somebody killed? How did he 
come to make bombs ; was it a matter to engage in on his own 
volition or responsibility? No. The Carpenters’ Union at 
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one of its meetings resolved to devote a certain amount of 
money for the purpose of experimenting with dynamite. You 
may say that was not right, but he was not responsible for it. 
There is no more reason m holding him responsible for the 
Haymarket affair on account of his experiments than there 
is to hold every otlicr member of the Carpenters’ Union for 
the same thing. That is how Lingg came to make bombs. By 
the! side of dynamite a bomb or a shell is a toy. The man 
who manufactures the dynamite is the one who sets the en- 
gine or destruction in motion; but no one ever thinks, when 
a murder has been committed through any instrumentality 
of fastening the responsibility of the crime upon the man 
who made the instrument of death. If it were so, you could 
trace to the Colt Mariufacturijig C’ompany, the Remington 
Manufacturing Company, and the manufacturers of bowie 
knives, all the murders resulting from tin* use of their weapons. 
But, it is said, a dynamite bomb hiis no us<; in civilization but 
for violence. Has a bowie knife or a revolver any known use in 
civilization but for violence? Lingg manufactured one of 
the bombs w'hich the j)oli(s? officers (•x])Io<led. fc>upi)ostr that 
in exploding it some one had been killed, would it occur to 
anybody to put Lingg on trial for murder in that case? The 
State rnust show not that a bomb of certain manufacture did 
a certain work, but that the man charged with murder ex- 
ploded it. A bomb is perfectly harmless until some other 
instrumentality intervenes. The langg bombs would kill 
nobody unless some human indeiiendcnt agency took hold of 
them. Did Lingg know on Monday night that one of his 
bombs was to Ik* used? He could not have known it, because 
the testimony is incontrovertible that it was undcrstot>d by 
the men who met at 54 West Lake street th.-re should be no 
violence at the Haymarket meeting. And yet the State asks 
you to say that Lingg sliall be hanged because he manufac- 
tured bombs. The man who threw the iKnnb did the inde- 
pendent act necessary for its explosion. Who was that man ? 
Was he connected with the defendants? The evidence does 

not show it. 
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And a word more about that. This boy (Lingg) was de- 
pendent upon others as to his impressions of our institutions. 
He went to Seliger’s house. Seliger is a Socialist; he has 
been in this country for years. He is thirty-one years of age ; 
Lingg is twenty-one. And yet the great State of Illinois, 
through its legal representatives, bargains with William Sel- 
iger, the man of mature years, and with his wife, older even 
than himself, that if they will do what they can to put the 
noose around the neck of this boy they shall go scathless. Ah! 
gentlemen, what a mockery of justice is this. 

In the; case now on trial the crime was collateral, and the 
law would not hold the defendants responsible for the act of 
a man who was not known to have any common purpose or 
agreement with them. The case of Lamb, tried in Cook 
County for the murder of Officer Race and convicted. The 
Supreme Court set aside the verdict, as the murder occurred 
subsequent to the burglary, and became collateral to the 
original crime. In the same lines, Regina v. Skeet, from Fos- 
ter and Finlayson’s Nisi Prius Reports. In that case a 
party of men were trespassing, and one of them, Skeet, had 
a gun. A gamekeeper, supposing they were poaching, seized 
the gun and it accidentally went off and killed him. Under 
the instructions of the Court the jury returned a verdict of 
manslaughter against Skeet and acquitted the others. 

There was no law that could take away the right of the 
people to meet and consider grievances. When it was pro- 
posed to adopt the Constitution in 1787 the States were so 
careful to preserve the rights of the people that several 
amendments were put in. 

Before the Constitution could receive the approbation of 
the States it was necessary that the amendment providing 
that no laws should be passed by Congress abridging free 
speech should be inserted. Such a provision was incorpor- 
ated in the first constitution of Illinois in 1818, and renewed 
in the subsequent constitutions of 1848 and 1870. The Hay- 
market meeting was called for the common good. Those men 
believed that a great wrong had been done, a great outrage 
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committed, and the rights of the citizens in that assemblage 
had been invaded hy an unlawful, unwarrantable and out- 
rageous act. 

Bonfield, in his police office, surrounded by his minions, 
one hundred and eighty strong, armed to the teeth, knew 
that that meeting was quietly and peaw^fully coming to its 
close. Nay, he had said so to Carter ITarrison. When Par- 
sons had concluded Mayor Harrison went to the station and 
told Bonfield that it was a quiet meeting, and Bonfield re- 
plied: ^My detectives make me the same report.” Yet 

Carter Harrison did not get out of hearing befon* Inspector 
Bonfield ordered his men to fall in for that death march. 
Who is responsible for it? Wlio precipitated that conflict? 
Who made that battle in that str<^et that night? The law 
looks at the approximate cause, not the rcunote. The law 
looks at the man immediately in fault ; not at some man who 
may have manufactured tlie pistol that does tlic sliooting, the 
dynamite that kills, the bomb that explodes. I ask you, upon 
your oath before God, in a full and honest consideration of 
this entire testimony, who mad(^ the Haymarket TnasKaen:‘? 
Who is responsible for that coHision? If Bonfield had not 
marched there, would there have he<»n any d(»afh? Would 
not that meeting have dissolved precisely as it ])roposed to 
do? Did the bomb thrower go down to tin* station where the 
police were and attack them? A bomb could have been 
thrown into that station with even more deadly effect than 
at the Haymarket itself. There they were, massed together 
in close quarters, in hiding, like a wild lK*ast in its lair ready 
to spring. Did the bomb throwf'r inov(r upon them? Was 
there here a design to destroy? God sent that warnirjg cloud 
into the heavens; these men were* still there*, speaking their 
last words; but a deadlier cloud was coming up behind this 
armed force. In disregard of our constitutional rights hh 
citizens, it was proposed to order th(; dispersal of a peace- 
able meeting. Has it come to pas.s that under the constitu- 
tion of the United States and of this State, our meetings for 
the discussion of grievances are subject to be scattered to the 
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winds at the breath of a petty police officer! Can they take 
into their hands the law! If so, that is anarchy; nay, the 
chaos of constitutional right and legally guaranteed liberty. 
I ask you again, charging no legal responsibility here, but 
looking at the man who is morally at fault for the death har- 
vest of that night, who brought it on? Would it have been 
but for the act of Bonfield? 

As long as the Mayor was there Bonfield could not act, 
but as soon as Harrison had gone the officer could not get to 
the Haymarket quick enough. The police had been searching 
the files of the Arheiter Zeitung and the Alarm for years to 
put before the jury the most infiammatory article. Jesus, 
the great Socialist of Judea, first preached the socialism 
taught by Spies and his other modern apostles. John Brown 
and his attack on Harper’s Ferry may be compared to the 
Socialists’ attack on modem evils. Gentlemen, the last words 
for these eight lives. They are in your hands, with no power 
to whom you are answerable but God and history, and I say 
to you in closing only the words of that Divine Socialist: 
“As ye would that others should do to you, do you even so 
to them.” 

MR. GRINNELL FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. OrinneU. May it please the Court, and gentlemen: 
I shall have to ask your great indulgence. I approach this 
part of my duty, in which there is no pleasure to me, with 
timidity and fear — timidity that of the supposed great task, 
the supposed results may in some way depend upon me; a 
fear that I may leave unsaid or undone something that ought 
to be done or ought to be said. Therefore, I shall have to 
crave your indulgence, your careful consideration, not so 
much of what I utter as of the facts in the ease, I bring to 
your attention no genius; I have nothing in me of that. I 
crave your attention to the facts, not to me; I can stir no 
pulse ; I can make your blood flow no faster than is its wont. 
The facts in this case, above all cases of my experience, are 
more eloquent and forcible for conviction than any words 
that man can utter. In this temple of justice, founded upon 
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justice, the closing remarks of counsel have eoinpared some 
low murderers to the Savior of inaukiiid. Is the ease for 
the defense descended so low, is it so mean that he wlio was 
for peace should be compared to these wretches here? Not 
only that, but they have compared these men to the father 
of our country. They compare them to martyrs. Why, gen- 
tlemen, let us walk out of this courtroom lierc now and sur- 
round these men with garlands of flowers and sing ])aeans of 
praise to their glory — because tiny are Anarelusts, My 
brother Foster in your presence uttei*ed a suggestion un- 
worthy of him, because he is a good lawyer and has com- 
mended himself to our pleasant consideration during this 
long trial. My brother Poster said: ‘‘Give me but the clos- 
ing of the arguments in this case and I care not how many 
speak before me.” Does that mean, gentlemen, that Mr. Pos- 
ter properly appreciates your intelligence, your integrity, 
and the obligation of your ojiths? Or does it mean that by 
the sophistries and the arguments that he produces before 
you he hopes to gain a case against tlie facts? That is w^hy 
I say that I api)roach the end of this case with fear — fear 
that something may be left unsaid by me, when the facts 
speak so eloquently; fear that I may do something that will 
influence you against the law, the people of this State, and 
even against your own convictions in favor of eight men 
charged with, indicted for, and in my humble conviction 
proved guilty of, murder. 

You have been told, gentlemen, and you were correctly 
told, that we are making history. My fear is, further than 
that, that we may here be unmaking history. Let ns take no 
step backward. Captain Black said to you that government 
— all governments — resulted ultimately in despotism. That 
is not true. The history of the world shows that government 
has been going toward freedom, and not despotism, and the 
results of despotism, the results of bad laws, of cruel laws 
v;ere the birth of this, our splendid nation, on this soil. A 
little over a hundred years ago there came to the shores of 
America men driven here because of oppression abroad. Op- 
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pression continued, and the revolution of 1776 was bom. 
Our soil from that day to this has been the place where peo- 
ple from all climes and all countries came for the freedom 
they sought in vain elsewhere, and, as it has been said to you 
in the opening, it was that freedom which induced these de- 
fendants to come here also. In that connection I would say 
to you, gentlemen, that we have the right here on this soil — 
we Americans who adopt this country as our own — ^have the 
right to criticise the nationality of the defendants; because, 
if a man come here in this, our country, and becomes a part 
of it, it is his; but when a man seeks these shores only for 
anarchy, only for communism, only for selfish ends and de- 
sires, he is no part nor parcel of this country. He does not 
belong here, and he should go back. If he commits a crime 
here he should be punished. Let us take no step backward. 
The revolution established freedom and America. Later in 
its history troubles brewed here and there in the experiment 
of Republicanism, and the result was to the benefit of the 
country, its strength and power. Later occurred the rebel- 
lion, and we issued from it glorified as a nation, strong in 
power, solid, substantial; a nation which had the dignity of 
its own power and, further, the respect of every nation in 
the world. The war has closed and anarchy has developed. 
Anarchy — these eight men leaders, have developed anarchy 
on our soil against the law, against the life of law, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Black, we should ‘^wreathe garlands for them.^' 

It was true that Stuart Mill said “free speech is proper,’' 
but he also said: “Any individual who by his utterances 
says that which causes crime or causes injury to others, 
shall be responsible for what he utters.” 

I said to you in the opening, gentlemen, that in this coun- 
try above all countries in the world is anarchy possible. In 
my investigation of this case, and in my contact with it, and 
from my knowledge of my own country and of the freedom 
we enjoy and possess, I am led to conclude that that is true. 
In those strong European governments, where it is mon- 
archical or substantially so — strong centralized governments 
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— there they strangle anareh\‘, or ship it here. Everybody 
comes to our climate, everybody readies our • shores. Our 
freedom is frreat, and it should never be abrid^red. And here, 
with that g:i*eat freedom and with that jrreat enjoyment for 
all men, they sw*k to obtain their ends by anarchy, wdiieh in 
other eountivies is impossible. As I said, there is one step 
from republicanism to anareJiy. Let us nevt^r take that step. 
And, f^ontlemen, the ?rreat responsibility which has devolved 
upon you in this case is prreater tliaii any jury in tin* history 
of the world ever before undertook. This is no slifrht mean 
duty that you are called upon to perform. You are to say 
whether that step shall be taken. You have* beeu enpapred in 
hearing this proof ])atiently many days. You have evinced 
in all the careful consideration that you have driven cvi'ry- 
things that has occnrr«‘d iii this roi>m, that desire to do ri^rht 
which the people are expecting: at your hands. It is a g:rave 
responsibility. WTion tin* l)omh was thrown its explosion 
sounded around the woild : the eeho<*s died away, and in our 
eity some of the ex(*it(mient ; but sinee tlie proof in this ease 
has begrun there has not IxMm a singrle hamlet, villag:c, town 
or city in tlw' whole world hut what has watched everything^ 
that has oeeui’rf‘d here. Not only your associates, not only 
the people that surround you, your frirnds ami relations in 
this city, but our whoh* country, as well as Europe*, arc wait- 
ing: with bated breath the result of this trial. You have 
evinced your responsibility to do yovir duty, la'cause many 
times during: the ti'ial of this ease, wlien flif>|)a7it jokes were 
attempted, they have been frovmed uj)on by you. This was 
no place for jokes. Th(*re never M^as, in Dm history of this 
country, to say notliin" about tin* history of Europe, a ease 
that has attracted such interest as lias Ibis efi.se. T Trn*ntion 
this to you ag:ai)i for the purpose of showing: you the n^spon- 
sibility w'hieh rests upon you. 

Foster says to you that ther.* is no difTieulty about tne 
black flag:; that that is a fla^r ihey use over In Eurojic to 
march around with, showing: th(*ir liiiriianitarjan desires, or 
that they are hungry— that that is what it means. It does 
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not mean that here. They were going to march down Michi- 
gan avenue -under the black flag and strike terror to the 
hearts of the capitalists. Didn^t Pielden and Spies and Par- 
sons and all that gang understand that when the valiant 
crowd would march up Michigan avenue under the black 
flag, it meant death, no quarter, piracy T 

But that is not all. The Board of Trade meeting occurs, 
and there the black flag and the red flag were carried. The 
article has been read to you, and it is unnecessary to go into 
that again. And there they say that that meeting was copi- 
ously supplied with nitroglycerine pills, or something of that 
kind. They did not get at the Board of Trade, but had to 
march clear around it, within a block of it, and then vented 
their spite — ^aroused by their difficulties, vented their spite 
in speeches from the Arbeiier Zdtung office that night, com- 
mending their valorous deeds and acts, only saying that they 
were preparing for them, declaring: ‘‘We will wait for 
some other time, when we are ready for the police.^’ They 
did not expect any police that night. They thought they 
would march right down. The police began to wake up. 

Gentlemen, the red flag has passed in our streets ^ough. 
At that meeting which they comment so much upon in the 
Alarm and Arheifer Zeitung, representing its peculiarities, 
its honor, and its humanitarian influences, they suggest that 
the red flag was carried there, and carried by women, that 
it is the flag of universal liberty, and it is so described here 
on the witness stand. Ah, gentlemen, there is but one flag 
of liberty in this land, and that is the stars and stripes. That 
flag is planted on our soil, and planted to stay, if you have 
the courage to carry out the law. It is a plant of liberty. 

The blades of heroes fence it round; 

Where'er it springs is holy ground. 

Prom tower and dome its glories spread; 

It waves where lonely sentries tread. 

It makes the land as ocean free, 

And plants an empire on the sea — 

Always the banner of the free, 

The starry flower of libeiij. 
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That is the flag that these men want to wipe out and sup- 
plant with the black and the red. No wonder those flags 
over there (indicating flags offered in evidence) disturbed 
Foster. He is an American citizen, not tinctured or tainted 
with any of the Anarchy of his clients. 

According to the law applicable to the case on trial, the 
jury might find the defendants guilty of manslaughter, al- 
though the indictment was for murder; as a matter of law 
you are trying the defendants for the murder of seven 
officers because, where an act of any individual or any num- 
ber of individuals results in a murder of one, two, three or 
four men, if that one act causes the murder of one, two, 
three or seven the trial of one is the trial of all. In other 
words, if the jury saw fit to acquit the defendants of tho 
charge under this indictment they could never be tried again ; 
for you are trying eight men for the murder of seven officers 
as well as the injury of sixty others, and lhat is why all the 
proof that you have heard has becui introduced. 

There is one proposition of law that lias beim frequently 
suggested here; it w’as in all the fore x>art of this case. Kveii 
through Foster \s argument Zeisler had no doubt about it, 
and probably hasn’t got any now; he never will have. Salo- 
mon will never have any doubts about it. It is a proposition 
of law that they originally announeed. Mr. Foster stated to 
you some propositions ol* law that were noL cornx^jt, 1 think 
he did it, perhaps, in the heat of the argument, or, perhaps, 
his journey here is so recent to tliis sidf* of tlic Mississippi 
that he is not yet fully informed about all the law that there 
is in the State of Illinois. But they have stated in you that 
the only way that you can convict these defendants is to i>oint 
out the man, actually put your hands on him, that threw 
that bomb. Well, now, that is a piccf* of nonsense ; an utter 
and absolute piece of nonsense. Mr. Black finally, after 
reference to some new cases that 1 gave him 3 'csterday, sub- 
stantially backed out of that pmpositiori, and admitted here 
to you that if we could prove that the individual who threw 
the bomb was in the conspiracy we have established the case. 
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He has finally got to that proposition. That is the correct 
proposition, and we can go one step further with it. We 
have not got to say to you that this man was actually seen 
throwing that bomb and that he was a part of the conspiracy ; 
not at all. We have a right to say to you that the circum- 
stances of this case point to a man, whatever his name may 
be, or if it is unknown, and that those circumstances show to 
you that that man was a member of the conspiracy, then they 
are all guilty. Let me illustrate it, and some of you are 
familiar with the illustration; I was years ago myself. Sup- 
posing that I am a school teacher, and I have in my school 
young men and young ladies, from fourteen to twenty years 
of age. I say to these children from day to day, from month 
to month, from year to year, as have these assassins talked 
their doctrines — I say to these childixin, “I want some of you 
to burn down that man’s house; I don’t like him, he has op- 
posed me, he is against me, he is an enemy.” Suppose the 
house is burned down, and suppose, further, that no one can 
point to the young man or young lady that did it, but the 
circumstance's show that somebody went from the school house 
to the building and burned it. Who is guilty? Why, I am, 
if I advised that, and that has been done, even if we never 
can point out the individual who performed the deed. If 
that is not so, gentlemen, then are the laws of our country a 
fraud — if crimes can be perpetrated in that way and no one 
ever be punished. 

Let me illustrate it again. Supposing that an individual 
steps into an insane asylum or gets among a lot of insane 
people; supposing you or I, or both of us, get ourselves in 
the company of a dozen or fifty insane people, and I say to 
that crowd of irresponsibles — ^and the people who follow 
these defendants are their dupes, ignorant men, as Spies 
says — supposing that I say to this crowd of lunatics^ ‘‘There 
is Reed; kill him;” and he is killed then and there, and no 
one knows who struck the blow. Am I guilty of anything? 
Why, certainly ; else aiv all our laws a snare and a delusion. 

That is a little common sense brought to this proposition. 
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This reading from law books sometimes is confusing. A 
homely statement of a proposition of law is just as safe to 
rely upon when we have the authorities right back of us; 
and there has been no dispute of these propositions by the 
others. 

Once in Massachusetts some one in a crowd cried out to 
kill a policeman, and the man who tried to do it was caught 
and sent to prison : and so of the decision in the ease of Herr 
Most — that moral and physical h'per, needs no abuse by 
us — when he undertook to start Dvr Frvihtit in London. 
Encouragement to a person to murder. That is what these 
men have been doing for years. Then they go upon the 
stump and cry: “To arms, to arms!” and the counsel would 
make us believe that that is entirely Pickwickian; that it 
don’t mean anything: that when they say “throttle the law, 
or the law will throttle you,” it don’t have any significance 
at all. They have been having a kind of picnic all these 
years in violation of law and yet they are not guilty of any* 
thing. 

As to Mr. Black’s appeal for Lingg, lie is not a ehild of a 
sister republic, Switzerland, hut of Tiavaria. 

Where divers persons resolve generally to resist all officers 
in the commission of a bn'aeh of the peace, and to exticuie it 
in such a manner as naturally tends to raise tumults and 
affrays, and in doing so hap])en to kill a man, they are all 
guilty of murder; for they must at tlieir ]>eril abide the 
event of their actions, who unlawfully engage in svicli bold 
disturbances of the public peac(* in o[)pf»sitioM to and in de- 
fiance of the justice of the nation. Malice in such killing is 
implied by law in all wdio are engaged in the unlawful en- 
terprise. Whether the deceased fell by the hands of the ac- 
cused in particular or otherwise is immatenal ; all are re- 
sponsible for the acts of each if done in i»nrsuance and fur- 
therance of a common design. Tliis doctrine may seem hard 
and severe, but has b(K‘n found necessary to prevent riotous 
combinations and committing murder with impunity, for 
where such illegal asscKjiates are numerou.s it would scarcely 
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be practicable to establish the identity of the individual actu- 
ally guilty of the homicide. 

If the doctrine that the gentlemen began to maintain, or 
began to talk for in the inception of this case were true, 
there never could be in this world a conviction for murder 
against an Anarchist. Why? Because they are autonomous; 
each man acts for himself, and only has in connection with 
him one or two. And if anarchy in this country is going to 
prevail then have the lawyers in this case laid the founda- 
tion for more anarchy than ever existed before, because they 
have taught not only these eight men, but they have taught 
the 3,000 others that anarchy can be established in this coun- 
try by simply destroying their numbers, destroying their 
names, losing their identity and becoming autonomous, each 
for himself and all for murder. That is a pleasant doctrine 
in America. 

We have not got the bomb thrower here. We have got 
the accessories, the conspirators, the individuals who framed 
the plan, who got it up, who advised and encouraged it, and 
if we never knew who did it, if there was not a syllable of 
proof in this case designating the name of a single indi- 
vidual who perpetrated that oifense, who threw that bomb, 
still the defendants are guilty. We have been trying this 
case under the rulings of this court upon that hypothesis. 
If that is not so, then the gentlemen can take advantage of 
their numerous exceptions in the Supreme Court. 

The lawyers have been like their clients, autonomous ; each 
man for himself, and they had given, not only as to the 
facts, but as to the law, the most ridiculous propositions that 
could possibly be conceived of in a lavr suit. They all agree 
upon one proposition : it is the only one proposition they do 
agree upon, and that is, gentlemen, that you ought not to 
convict these defendants, or any of them, because they were 
fools to undertake such a job as to overthrow the govern- 
ment. They all agree on that proposition — ^that they were 
fools, and therefore not guilty. You remember Mr. Ing- 
ham's analysis to you of the foolish conduct of criminals. It 
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was admirable, unanswerable, and in that connection I would 
say to you, not alone out of compliment to Mr. Ingham, but 
out of compliment to my profession, Mr. Ingham^s argu- 
ment stands, gentlemen, before you untouclied. In the whole 
course of their argument they have not attempted to answer 
a proposition that he made to you, either of fact or law. 
That is why I say to you that law suits are strange things. 
His argument and analysis, as one of the counsel said to me 
in the hall, w^as unanswerable, jind thendon* they would not 
undertake it. 

I wish to make some suggestions to some remarks. I do 
not propose to answer all the argumfuits of the counsel, be- 
cause they are not arguments; they arc ingeiiious suggestion 
and sophistry for the purpose of gaining a lodgment some- 
w^here in your minds for a prejudice or a reasonable doubt. 

That reasonable doubt, gentlemen, is the resort of all crim- 
inals; and wd)en it is well understood and defined then* is no 
trouble about it at all. Even the gentleman upon the other 
side, Mr, Zeisler, unfairly treated some propositions — I think, 
of Mr. Walker — especially in rega?*<l to that ({uestion of rea- 
sonable doubt. Mr. Zeisler said that Mr. WalktT staled to 
you in his oi)ening that you must not on aceonnt of fear liesi- 
tate about finding the defendafds guilty. That is wliat he 
said substantially. Mr. Walker said to you, gentlemen, that 
your conscience must be such as wlnni you come to consider 
of your verdict that a fear that you were doing wrong in 
finding them guilty, or a fear of tln‘ extnmie penalty, should 
not influence you; that you were here to maifiiaut the law, 
and a fear of your own rt*ason as to th<^ enormity of the of- 
fense, or the crime itself, should liot <let<T you from perform- 
ing that duty, and the whole of it. That is what he said. He 
never said, “Fear of these eight nu*n or any of them/’ And 
I would have you understand, gentlemen, that since the be- 
ginning of this case Anarchy in this town is at a discount and 
in disrepute. All the slimy vermin incident to the teachings 
of these men have, since the trial, sought the seclusion of the 
holes and by-ways, and arc out of sight. It is on the run ; 
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and you acquit these men unjustly and they will flock out 
again like a lot of rats and vermin. Who fears them? No 
one — ^no one in this country fears any Anarchist on the 
earth.** 

When the Haymarkst tragedy occurred the spontaneous 
declaration by every honest, every law-abiding man and 
woman in this city was “an outrage has been perpetrated, a 
great crime has been committed ; but let there be a cool, im- 
passionated trial, and let the guilty suffer. Then and not till 
then.” That has been the sentiment of every newspaper in 
this city, from which counsel sought to make you believe by 
quotations there had been something said to the contrary. The 
little extracts and abstracts that have been clipped from the 
newspapers that they have talked to you about are such ex- 
tracts as met the disapproval of the newspapers. And even 
as to what Captain Black referred to the other day in your 
hearing, and which Foster elaborated to you, something that 
some crank had written to the Inter Ocean as to what should 
be done with these defendants, horrifying you by the recital, 
as he did, what does the newspaper say ? That the man who 
wrote it was as bad as an Anarchist; that we are here to 
maintain law, not break it. And that can be said of every 
newspaper in this city. There never has been in the history 
of America, in the world, such unanimity of sentiment as has 
prevailed through the length and breadth of this country, 
not only as to the crime itself and the perpetrators, but as to 
the perpetrators having a fair trial. And why, especially, 
has there been so much talk about a fair trial in this case ? Be- 
cause every honest, country-loving American citizen knew 
that his country’s life was at stake, and the only thing to do 
was to demonstrate the strength of the law by a fair trial, 
which the defendants have had. 

The proof has been submitted; everything has been done 
for the defense that could be done. Gentlemen, it is time in 

** A buiBt of applause in the galleiy, the Court summarily sup- 
preseed and warned the audience ageinat a repetition on pain of 
expulsion. 
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all conscien<*e that you did have* a jiidfrineiit ; and if you have 
now prejudice against the defendants under the law as the 
Ccurt will give it to you, you have a right to have it. Prej- 
udice? Men, organized assassins, can i>reach murder in our 
city for years; you deliberately under your oaths hear the 
proof, and then say that you have no prejudice ! 

Mr. Black. If the Court j)leasc, I (h’siro to note an exception to 
what seems to me an offense against propriety in the course of this 
argument. In the ]>osition that lie occupies I do not think it is 
proper that he should speak of these dei'endants, llie men of whose 
guilt is the question under consideration, as he has done now, as 
assassins, and I desire to note an exception to the use of such a term. 

The Coi'kt. AVrv well, save the point n]n>n it. 

Arigusi ITk 

Mr. OrinncU. Gentlemen : I hope you better last night 

than did I. Although I am obliged to inflict myself upon you 1 
have no ill feeling toward you. We were about, as w(» closed last 
evening, to discuss further some suggestions made by the 
counsel upon the other side relative 1o this ease. Ti oe- 
eurred to me later, after our adjournment, tliat T omitted to 
suggf‘st one point of Air. Fostc*r’s In regard to the law tliat 
he promulgated, insisted upon and argued to you witli some 
veheinenee. Mr. Poster staled to yon that if some of his un- 
fortunate friends from Iowa, journeying to C*hieago, should 
through their troubles become strapp<M:l, as we put it — have no 
money in their poeket — and came to him lor advice as to 
how they were to get hack to Ifiwa, and lie should say to that 
man: “Vou go down on dark street here, some corner 

prominent in the city, and the fi.’st good looking man that 
you see come along that you think has got some money, tak«‘ 
it from him, rob him and go to Iowa.” Air. Foster said to 
you — it was evidently a slip of the tongue; T do not think he 
would deliberately make a proposition at law of that char- 
acter Foster said to you that if he did that, that he (Fos- 

ter) would be guilty of nothing, hut the man who committed 
the robbery might be indicted and punished. This is not 
the law. Mr. Foster would be guilty of robbery as accessory 

before the fact. 
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Before I proceed further in the discussion of this case I 
wish to suggest to you something that may be in some meas 
ure personal to the prosecution, not in the way of extenua- 
tion, but in the way of apology. We stand here, gentlemen, 
as I told you yesterday, already with the verdict in our favor. 
I mean in favor of the prosecution as to the conduct of this 
case ; but if it had not been for the testimony of Gilmer what 
would the defense have done in this case? 

Mr. Black. If the Court please, I desire to note an exception to 
that statement by the State's Attorney — the statement that there has 
been given a verdict already in favor of the prosecution. 

The Court. Save the point upon it. 

Mr. Black. It is an outrageous statement. 

Mr. Orinnell. I beg your pardon. I said of the conduct 
of the prosecution in this case. I am not here to tell you that 
anybody outside has passed or has not passed a verdict upon 
these defendants, and I have not here said and shall not say 
whether that verdict is for or against them. 

Let me give you a little plain history. This case has en- 
gaged my personal attention, gentlemen, since the morning 
of the 5th day of May. It has been an engrossing attention; 
absorbing. It was proper that it should. Great interests 
were at stake; the law itself was on trial. Government was 
on trial; a murder had been committed. The question was, 
who was responsible? Gilmer told us the story on the 5th, 
or 6th or 7th — and has told us all the time the same. Re- 
member this fact, gentlemen, that on the first inception of 
this business we had no knowledge of the conspiracy. 

For a few days, gentlemen, after the Haymarket riot, for 
a whole week as is plain from the testimony in this case and 
from Captain Schaack, there was not the least particle of 
knowledge or a suspicion — great as had been the crime that 
was committed there — there was not a suspicion that it was 
any farther reaching than the result of these rei)eated in- 
flammatory speeches which our city had listened to for years. 
But the magnificent efforts of Schaack, without my knowl- 
edge at that time, got the leading string which led to the 
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conspiracy. Then it was for the first time that we knew of 
Schnanbelt, or that we knew or suspected that a conspiracy 
existed at all. I confess here, i^entloiuen, a weakness, be- 
cause whatever may be the instincts of the prosecutor, as they 
say, I have not been so long in this office as to be callous to 
human sentiments and to humanity, and I hav^e not yet got 
to be so hardened that I believe everybody accused of a 
crime is guilty. I hope in the prosecution of iny duty and in 
this office that that time will never come. Wln*n we had 
Spies under arrest, I confess to you, then and after it was 
developed that a conspiracy existed — I confess this weak- 
ness — that I did not suj)pose that a man living in our com- 
munity would enter into a cfonspiracy so hellish and damn- 
able as the proof sliowed, and our investigations suhset|ueiit 
showed he had entered into; and, therofon*, notwithstanding 
Gilmer’s Statement to us so fre<|uent]y, he was not shown and 
not identified. 

Honesty of purpose is tin* only thing that will determine 
in every way the right from the wrong. 

It may sound to you a little out of place for me to say 
here that the otily mistake I have rnad(% the only mistake 
that has been pninted out to you that I have made — and I 
frankly confess it was a mistake* — was the suggestion in my 
opening about the bomb thrower. AVe knew the faet.s. Tlien* 
was no law compelling me to make my statement at the open- 
ing, no law compelling me to inak<‘ any statem(*nt ; I might 
have proceeded with the proof if 1 desired. 1 rlirl makf? an 
opening; I undertook to make it fairly and frankly and 
broad. I was afraid of wearying yau. as 1 was weary my- 
self from the days and days that we had bef*!» working here* 
in getting a jury, and the anxiety umler which I lal>or(‘d. 

1 .said in that opening that wc would s]u)W to you who threw 
that bomb; 1 said in that opening that we wmdd show that 
the man left the wagon, liglit*d the matcli and threw the 
bomb. That was not absolutely correct. I should have said 
that the inan that came from the wagon, as the proof shows, 
and as we know, came from the wagon, was in that group, 
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assisted, and that the bomb was thrown by the man whom we 
would show to you. My associates found fault with me in 
the office immediately afterward for not more clearly defin- 
ing it. 

Now, gentlemen, hoping that we may proceed more quietly, 
and with less friction, let us proceed with the case and some 
other reflections upon it. Every individual who presents the 
facts in a law suit to a jury with a preface and preliminary 
remarks of fairness, “Let us be fair,’’ is not always himself 
fair. Mr. Foster did not in the first half day or three-quar- 
ters of a day of his argument say ten or twelve times “in all 
fairness” and use the word “fair” in its different qualifica- 
tions and connections, with any desire probably of impress- 
ing upon you that he was more than ordinarily fair. It 
lends a little suspicion to the fairness, gentlemen, when it is 
so conspicuously advertised. 

Anarchy, according to Poster, means that they are bark- 
ing dogs that never bite. According to Zeisler, they are 
honored citizens, only fools. All great criminals are fools 
from the standard and standpoint of humanity and sense 
and good citizeiisliip. Criminals, big or little, are fools. Cata- 
line was a fool, but was driven from Rome for his treason. 
Every murderer is a fool from your standpoint and mine. 
Mr. Ingham explained that to you. There is no way that any 
criminal can excuse his act by the declaration that it has 
been foolish. If that is going to excuse crime, then, indeed, 
will the day be long hence before anybody is punished for 
crime. But Black says they are humanitarians. You have 
now all of these autonomous notions of the lawyers as to the 
defendants as Anarchists. Don’t try, gentlemen, to shirk 
the issue. Law is on trial. Anarchy is on trial ; the defend- 
ants are on trial for treason and murder. 

Mr. Blarli. The indictment does not chari»e treason ; does it, Mr. 
(Iriniiell? 

Mr. Orinmll. No, sir. I will make a suggestion to you, gen- 
tlemen, upon that. Under the laws of this State, if an indi- 
vidual is guilty of treason his punishment is death. Punish- 
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inent for the offense of treason, under the laws of this State, 
is death. There is no mitigation, no palliation, no chance 
for the jury to hed^c on the offiMise, For that offense you 
cannot say that this man shall have a few' years in the ptnii- 
tentiary, and that one a few more, and that one shall suffer 
the extreme penalty of death. No; it is death. Rut treason 
gentlemen, can only be committed by a citizen. You and T 
can commit treason. None of these defendants except Par- 
sons and Neebe, according to th(‘ statement of "SW. Fosti'r, 
can commit treason uiuh'r the laws. "Why? Recause they 
are none of them citizens. 

On the lake front, at the different halls in the city of 
Chicago, at these Cornmnnistie or Roeinlisfie halls, as the 
gentlemen call them — Avhy, lliey an* Anarchistic halls; that 
is wdiat they are; don’t let ns liave any mistake about names 
and titles — in all these* years and montlis there has been 
openly preached to the eitizens of this eity treason and mur- 
der by these defendants. Why? To bring about a social 
revolution. And these liumanitarians, these godlike men, 
these defendants who have the siniililmh* of Christ, 
have talked ope?ily murder on our streets. T think it ought to 
have been stopped before. I think Avlien tliey madii the ut- 
terance — not the theory, not the i)leasant wmrds of free 
speech, but when they made that ntterane** from the lake 
front or any other spot in tlie eity of Chicago — that they 
should have been snatelied by poliei*;oen arid taken to the 
station and fined for disorrh-rly eoiulnet, as that W’ould be 
as far as you could go except under the common law^ rule — 
that, if they had advised murder, then th<*v could have been 
punished for it. We know more law^ today than w e did ; I 
do, I am very glad to say. 

Wliat was the '‘Revenge” circular written for? For war. 
And the purport of it was to incite the laboring man to 
tumult and bloodshed. Anotlu*r thing: They had prepared 
before the McCormick meeting; they had prepared before 
the McCormick nutting for this difficulty. ITow? At Em- 
ma street on Sunday was a conspiracy meeting of these in- 
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famous scoundrels, seeking our lives, seeking the destruction 
of the law, and Fischer was there. What did they agree 
uponf They agreed upon the plan; they agreed upon 
“Ruhe;” they agreed that the meeting of the armed men 
should be called for Tuesday night. It is in the line of this 
conspiracy that the first meeting on that Sunday night con- 
templated the difficulties at McCormick’s, because where is 
this Fielden f Where is this Oerman friend, this comrade — 
where is he? He was dowm there with Comrade Spies on the 
top of that car, and their intention was to do that which was 
done — excite that mob. That was the preliminary step to 
this conspiracy, to the open infraction of law. The conspir- 
acy had been going along for weeks, perhaps for months ; it 
may be for years. But the conspiracy was arranged at the 
Emma street meeting. Then comes the McCormick meet- 
ing, the inflaming of the workingman, and then — what? The 
production of the “Revenge” circular to still more incite 
them. The armed men meet, and at that Emma street meet- 
ing — ^the Northwest Group, mind you; the group that the 
worst Anarchists in the city belonged to— at that Emma 
street meeting it was discussed, talked about, and suggested. 
As I remember, at that meeting — if I am mistaken about that 
I will be corrected — at that meeting it was arranged and 
talked about as to where and how the fighting should be 
done when the contest came. How was it to be done? One 
man suggested that they should go into the crowd themselves 
and begin killing then and there. Another says; “That 
won’t do; we may come in contact with the policemen, or a 
detective, and our lives” — jes, their precious lives — “might 
be at stake.” That plan was rejected — that part of it. 'That 
would not do. And another thing; you will remember that 
it was arranged that the meeting should not be on the Mar- 
ket square, down here on the south side, because it was a 
mouse trap ; because the power of the police, the militia, and 
everything of that character was such that it was impossible 
to get out of the way if the contest came. Courageous men! 
Foster complains that we have not produced in court bombs 
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enough. We have put in here in proof dynamite bombs 
enough to have ruined our beautiful city, if they had been 
used. And I said to him that 1 would ([note from newspa- 
pers. I will ijuote what is true, weekly, not daily; I am mak- 
ing no extravagant statement here — but weekly since the 4th 
of May hav(‘ bombs been found scattered in the north and 
west and southwest parts of the city, and they wdll continue 
to be found. 

Mr, Black. Your Honor, please, (here is no evidence of that. 

The Court. The only ground upon which Mr. (irinnell can claim 
any right to put that in is upon a sort of bargain between him uinl 
Mr. Foster, and that bargain is not one that the defendants are 
bound by. 

Mr, OrinnelL All right; 1 will skip it. There were bombs 
enough presented hei*e. There has been no denial of them. 
You have heard about the liouse when? Lingg lived, th«‘ 
tearing of part of it down for the ])urpose of hiding bombs, 
and, filially, the hot work Mrs. S(*liger made for him, and liis 
running aw’ay, his being detected and found to be the maker 
of the bombs — ^iili, the maker of the bomb that killed the offi- 
cers, as the proof in this case shows; the making of the 
bomb which is not disput(‘d oxcf’[)l l>y theoiy and nothing 
else. Mr. Prosier, in his argument, admits that liingg made 
the bombs. He admitted, also, that one stateimuit of Kngel 
in regard to the machine that he got was a little fishy. 

A word, gentlemen, only a word, about the lireaking up 
of that meeting. They have played Mr. Harrison in and out 
of this case, for the purpose of saving tlie (h feiulants. Mr. 
Harrison, 3'ou remcmb(*r, went there for the pur[) 0 .s<! of as- 
certaining if that m(X‘ting was organized to attack tiie fndght 
house of the Milwaukee & St. Paul, about wliieh you nmicm- 
ber there was some difficulty, or McCormick’s, if it was called 
to attack any particular jilacc^. He found from the speeches, 
that although inflammatory, and lie said so— from the 
speeches themselves he found that no particular place was 
pointed out for an attack. It was the same old speeches, 
riot, bloodshed, the black flag, the red flag, dynamite, war, to 
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arms. And counsel upon the other side say that 'Ho arms, 
to arms,” didn’t mean anything, it was Pickwickian, to 
round a sentence. They went down to that meeting and Mr. 
Harrison was there, and saw that meeting and heard these 
speeches, and reported back to Bonfield what had been the 
result, namely, that they had ceased to become inflammatory 
since they had seen his face; and Mr. Black tells you that 
Mr. Harrison stayed there until the speeches were all through 
or Parsons’ spec*ch was through. That is not so. He hadn’t 
then uttered his words, "to arms, to arms.” 

What does Mayor Harrison do? Thinking that the meet- 
ing was organized for plunder at the fn*ight house, hearing 
the speeches, seeing them become more moderate, he leaves, 
and after he is gone then come the reports to him; the in- 
cendiary character still increased, and when they come they 
come in such a shape that if Bonfield had not gone down 
there, then and there, he would have failed to perform his 
duty. 

Did Fielden shoot ? I think so. If he did not, he is made 
of poorer clay than I take him to be. He has been saying 
for years the bloodhounds of the police should be massacred 
and killed. He it is that said he w^ould march with the black 
flag down Michigan avenue and strike terror to the hearts of 
the capitalists; he it is who has said day in and day out 
since his living in this inhospitable country, which he hates, 
and so since he has been living here he has always preached 
death to the police and the capitalists — the despoilers, our 
despoilers — death to them. Why, do you mean to have us 
say that he would not do what he says he would do? One 
swears that he told him hq was shot when he was down on 
the pavement, and he has not denied it. That is a signifi- 
cant fact, gentlemen, a very significant fact. The officer who 
was shot thinks it w^as by Fielden. It may have been by 
somebody else; nobody can tell. One of the officers swears 
that he w^as wounded in the knee. 

The bomb was thrown in furtherance of a common design, 
no matter who threw it. But the gentlemen say that thera 
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can be no conviction in this case because we have 'failed to 
prove, or cannot prove who threw that identical bomb. That 
is not the law, as I explained to you yesterday. The other 
question then is, is there anything in this case showing who 
did? Gilmer says that he was in the alley and a match was 
lighted, and that bomb was thrown by one man ; ‘Fischer 
stood by and that Spies lighted it. Ts that remarkable T 
Spies had been advising the doing of that thing for years; 
and in one of the articles that has been read to you over his 
own signature he said: ‘‘Take as few people into your con- 
fidence as possible; do it alone, if possible, in your n'volu- 
tionary deeds; do it alone, but if you have to consult any- 
body take your nearest friend, a man you can rely upon.^^ 
Who is Schnaubelt? Schwab’s brother-in-law. Wlio is 
Fischer? A man who got the meeting up at Spies’ instance, 
and worked for Spies — in that alley. Now, gentlemen, I pre- 
sume, and I have no doubt but what if they had raked a lit- 
tle more carefully we could have found the man that said 
that that bomb was thrown from the top of Ornne’s build- 
ing; you could have found the man that said that it came 
from awaj/ in the alley; any number of in(»n probably would 
have put it north of the alley, atid some south. The ques- 
tion here is about where did it come from ? The explanation 
of street warfare as to where, is, that it is to be done near 
alleys. Is Spies so craven now, after the d<*ed is done, that 
he shall say: “T had no hand in it,” when he has advised 
it for years? Gentlemen, men’s lives speak for themselves. 
He has advised it, said it, talked it, acted it. Why, the wit- 
ne.sses say, counsel upon the other side say to you, “Gentle- 
men, it is impossible that this man would do it, because no- 
body saw that light; that it flashed up in their faee.s.” 
Why, gentlemen, they put two witnes^ses on the stand to 
swear distinctly and early and positively that they had 
lighted a match and lighted a pipe, which would take a good 
deal longer than lighting a fuse. Spies says in one article: 
“It never goes out in a dry night; the Anarchist fuse never 
fails. It could have happened; it has been advised to hap- 
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pen precisely as Gilmer states it. Ignore Gilmer and the 
case is made. But they want you to ignore Thompson, too. 
Why? What for? Because he heard Spies and Sch^yab talk 
together. Was there anything marvelous in that? Had they 
said anything there together that they had not been saying 
in public for years? But, supposing you ignore Thompson's 
testimony and say that Thompson is mistaken, then it was 
Schnaubelt, wasn’t it? Why was Spies so confidential with 
Schnaubelt that night? Where is Schnaubelt? He is the 
man that was arrested before the conspiracy was known and 
let go ; shaved his whiskers off, changed his appearance, and 
he has not been seen since. Why was Spies so confidential with 
Schnaubelt? He says he did walk with him ; says that Henry 
Spies walked behind him. 

I have gone over this case perhaps more extensively than 
I intended, more perhaps than you desired to listen to; I 
am through. Your duty is about to begin. I felt relieved 
when you were s(dected. Some of the great responsibility 
that had rested upon my shoulders I felt I could place upon 
yours. It has been placed there. Gentlemen, the rtjsponsi- 
bility is great. You have to answer yourselves under your 
oaths to the people of this State, not to me. My duty is per- 
formed, and yours begins, and in this connection, gentle- 
men, let me suggest to you another reason why it is impor- 
tant that you should be careful. You can acquit them all, 
one or none ; you can parcel the penalties out as you please ; 
to some you can administer the extreme penalty of the law ; 
to others less than that, if you desire. Some you can give 
life to, if you desire : some years of punishment to. 

I have a word to say in this connection about Neebe. The 
testimony has been analyzed, the testimony in regard to his 
connection with the Arheitcr Zeitung office, his connection 
with these people from time to time, the evidence that when 
he saw the dynamite in the Arhdter Zeitung office on that 
morning when it was discoverf^d there, which these men so 
infamously suggest was put there by the police ; but I have 
not argued that question. It looks so insulting to a man^s 
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intelligence. What did Neebt* say about tlie dynamite? 
Why, he said it was stuff to clean type with, he guessed ; and 
he circulated not two circulars but a lot of them. Gentle* 
men, I am not hero to ask you to take the life of Oscar Neel^e 
on this proof. I shall ask you to do nothing in this case that 
I feel I would not do myself were 1 seated in your chairs. 

This case is greater than us all, more important to the 
country than you can conceive; the east* itself and what it 
involves is more important than all the lives of the unfortu- 
nate officers who bit the dust that night in tlu^ defense of 
our laws. 

Some of these people we sincerely and honestly believe 
should receive^ at your hands the extreme penalty of 
the law. Spies, Fischer, Lingg, Fngel, Fielden, Parsons, 
Schwab, Neebe, in my opinion, based upon the proof, is the 
order of punishment. It is for you to say what it shall be. 
You have been im])ortuii<'d, gentlemen, to disagree. DoiFt 
do that; don’t do that. If, in your judgment, in the judg- 
ment of some of you, .some of the.se m(‘n .should suffer dis'ith, 
and others think a less j)tini.shm<*nt would subserve the law, 
don’t stand on that, but agree on something. It is no pleas- 
ant task for me to ask the life of any man. Personally I 
have not a word to say against tln^e men. As a n‘j)reHehta- 
tiv(? of the law 1 say to yon, the law demands now here its 
I»ower. Regardless of me, of F(»ster, of ]*lack, or of us all, 
that law which in tin* exponents of anarchy killed Lincoln 
and Garfield, that law wlii<‘h has made us strong today and 
which you have sworn to o})ey, demands of you a punish- 
ment of these irnMi. Don't do it bi'caiise f ask you. Do it, if 
it should be don<\ because the law demands it. We may 
never m6*et agair), gfOitlerm'ii. f hoja* I shall sr*e you often 
hereafter. In tin* 7 )eeuliar walks of lif(* in a large city few 
meet frequently. In this case 1 have been pleased with you 
and your acqiiaintanec. It would be a pleasure to inw*! here- 
aft*'r. I hope that 1 have clone nothing to offend you, either 
as to propriety, decency, good sense, or anything else. If 
we part here, we part as friends. You stand between the 
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living and the dead. You stand between law and violated 
law. Do your duty courageously, even if that duty is an 
unpleasant and a severe one. Gentlemen, I thank you most 
sincerely for the kind attention that you have given to me , 
these many hours. 

Aviguti 19. 

THE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE JURY. 

Jtoob Gabt. Gentlemen of the jury : The statute requires 
that instructions by the Court to the jury shall be in writ- 
ing, and only relate to the law of the case. 

The practice under the statute is that the counsel pre- 
pare on each side a set of instructions and present them to 
the Court, and, if approved, to be read by the Court as the 
law of the case. It may happen, by reason of the great 
number present and the hurry and confusion of passing on 
them in the midst of the trial, with' a large audience to 
keep in order, that there may be some apparent incon- 
sistency in them, but if they are carefully scrutinized such 
inconsistencies will probably disappear. In any event, 
however, the gist and pith of all is that if advice and en- 
couragement to murder was given, if murder was done in 
pursuance of and materially induced by such advice and 
encouragement, then those who gave such advice and en- 
couragement are guilty of the murder. Unless the evi- 
dence, either direct or circumstantial, or both, proves the 
guilt of one or more of the defendants upon this principle 
so fully that there is no reasonable doubt of it, your duty 
to them requires you to acquit them. If it does so prove, 
then your duty to the State requires yon to con'vict who- 
ever is so proved guilty. The case of each defendant should 
be considered with the same care and scrutiny as if he alone 
were on trial. If a conspiracy, having -violence and mur- 
der as its object, is fully proved, then the acts and declara- 
tions of each conspirator in furtherance of the conspiracy 
are the acts and declarations of each one of the conspira- 
tors. But the declarations of any conspirator before or 
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after the 4th of May which are merely narrative as to what 
had been or would be done, and not made to aid in carry- 
ing into effect the object of the conspiracy, are only evi- 
dence against the one who made them. 

What are the facts and what is the truth the jury must 
determine from the evidence, and from that alone. If there 
are any unguarded expressions in any of the instructions 
which seem to assume the exi.stence of any facts, or to he 
any intimation as to what is proved, all such expressions 
must be disregarded, and the evidence only looked to to 
determine the facts. 

If all of the defendants arc found guilty, the form of the 
verdict will be ; 

We the jury find the defendants guilty of murder in 
manner and form as charged in the indietment, and fix the 
penalty. 

If all are found not guilty, the form of the verdict 
will be: 

We the jury find the defendants not guilty. 

If part of the defendants are found guilty, and part not 
guilty, the form of the verdict will be. 

We the jury find the defendant or defendants (naming 
him or them) not guilty ; we find the defendant or defend- 
ants fnamijig him or them) guilty of iinirder in manner 
and form as charged in the indictment, and fix the penalty. 

The follmving instructions, asked by the prosecution, I 
give to you : 

1. The Court instructs the juiy, in the language of the statute, 
that murder i.s the unlawful killing of a human being in the peace of 
the pf*opJe. with malice aforethought, either expn^s.sed or implied. An 
unlawful killing nuiy l»e perpetrated hy poisoning, striking, aUir\- 
ing, drowning, .‘itahhing, .shooting, or by any other of the variou.s 
form.*^ or means by whieli human nature may be f»vercomfc, and death 
thereby oceasioned. I^xjtress malice is that deliberate intention un- 
lawfully to take away the life of a fellow-creature which is mani- 
fe.sted by external circumstances capable of proof. Malice shall bo 
impiied when no considerable provocation apf»ears, or when all the 
circumstances of the killing show an abandoned and malignant 
heart. 
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2. The Court iiis^truets the jury that whoever is guilty of murder 
shall suffer the penalty of death or imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for his natural life, or for a term noit less than fourteen years. 
If the accused or any of them are found guilty by the jury, the jury 
shall fix the punishment by their verdict. 

3. The Court instructs the jury that, while it is provided by the 
Constitution of the State of Illinois that every person may fr^ly 
speak, write and publish on all subjects, he is, by the Constitution, 
held responsible under the laws for the abuse of liberty so given. 
Freedom of speech is limited by the laws of the land, to the extent, 
among other limitations, that no man is allowed to advise the com- 
mitting of any crime against the person or property of another; 
and the statute provides: An accessory is he who stands by and 
aids, abets and assists, or who, not being present, aiding, abetting 
or assisting, hath advised, encouraged, aided or abetted the perpetra- 
tion of the crime. He who thus aids, abets, assists, advises or 
encourages, shall be considered as principal, and punished accord- 
ingly. Every such accessory, when the crime is committed within 
or without this State by his aid or procurement in this State, may 
be indicted and convicted at the same time as the principal, or 
before or after his conviction, whether the principal is convicted or 
amenable to justice or not, and punished as principal. 

4. Tlie Court furtlier instructs the jurj’^, as a matter of law, that 
if they believe from the evidence in this case, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that the defendants, or any of them, conspired and agreed 
together, or with others, to overthrow the law by force, or to unlaw- 
fully resist the officers of the law, and if they further believe from 
tlif^ evidence, beyond a reasonable doubt, that, in pursuance of such 
consjiiracy and in furtherance of the common object, a bomb was 
thrown by a member of such conspiracy at the time, and that Ma- 
thias J. Began was killed, then such of the defendants that the jury 
believe from the evidence, beyond a reasonable doubt, to have been 
parties to such conspiracy, are guilty of murder, whether present at 
the killing or not, and whether the identity of the perspn throwing 
the bomb be established or not.^® 

^®In affirming the conviction, the Supreme Court say: The in- 
struction, numbered 4, which was given for the State, is claimed 
to be erroneous because it did not require the prosecution to estab- 
lish the identity of the bomb-thrower. The fourth instruction told 
the jury that, upon a given state of facts, certain members of the 
conspiracy mentioned would be guilty of murder, “whether the 
identity of the person throwing the bomb be established or not.^’ 

The theory of the fourth instruction was that the bomb-thrower 
was sufficiently identified if he belonged to the conspiracy, and if 
he threw the bomb to carry out the conspiracy and further its de- 
signs, even though his name and personal description were not 
known. We do not think that this theory was an erroneous one. 

Counsel for plaintiffs in error say that “membership in the sup- 
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5. If the jury believe from the oviclonee, beyoiul reasorinblc 
doubt^ that there was iu existence in this county and State a con- 
spir«acy to overthrow liie existinir order of society, and to brin;^ 
about social revoliitifui by i‘t»rcc, or to tlestroy the lepil authorities 
of this cil\'. comity or Stale by force, and that the derendants, m* 
any of tlioni, were juirtics to sucli conspiracy, and tliat Dc^jan was 
killed iu tlie manner described in the indictment, that he was killed 
by a bomb, and that the bomb was thrown by a parly to the con- 
spiracy, and in furtherance of the objects of the conspiracy, then 
any of the defendants who were members of such conspiracy at that 
time an' in this case unilty id* murder, and tliat, loo, althouj^rli the 
jury may furiher believe from the evidence that tiic time and place 
for tlie briii^*in.i»‘ about of sueli revolution, or the destruelion of such 
anihorilies, had not l)een definitely, ajrreed ii|»on by tlie coius|)irators, 
but was left to them and the exijreiicies of time, or to the judfoneut 
of any of the co-con.spiralc»rs.“‘ 

posed conspinicy could not be proveil wit limit fv>me evidenet* of 
identification.-’ In the first jdace, some of the counts in the indict- 
ment cliariTC'd that Kiidolpli Sdinaubelt threw the bomb. Kvi<leni?e 
was introduced tendiniLr to support these counts. If the jury l)e- 
lieved it, lh<*y must liave found that tlie crime wa.s committed by 
a rnemher of the c()iisj»iru<*y, the proof as to Schiiaubcit’s metnlMU'- 
shii> in it beiiifr uncontradict e<l. 

In the next place, some of the counts iu the indictrneut charged 
that the bomb wius thrown by an unknown jierson. All the proof 
introduced by the defendants tlietnselvr*s, tendin^:^ to show Unit 
Schnaiibelt did not throw the l»onil), tended also to prove that an 
unknown person threw it. If the jurn' belii'ved the evideiiee of the 
defense upon tliis subject, tluw ha<i before them otIiiT testimony 
froTM which iliey were justified in believin^^ that the bomh-llirower, 
tlioujrli unknown 'by name or personal description, wjts a member 
of the conspiracy and aclin^ in furlheninre of its objects. Thkf 
testimony introdu<*cd by tlie State (ended to show that the bomb- 
thrower threw a bomb iiiadi? on Tuc.sday afternoon by Lin^rj^, the 
agfcnt of the conspiracy; that ho obtained it from ii place where 
only a inenil>er of the consjiiracy could have obtained it, and at a 
time when no one but such a member would ha\e .soti^hl. to obtain 
it; that he tlirew it at a niei^tin;^ appointed by the ecmspiracy, from 
the mid»t of a company of persons belonjrinjr to the consjiiracy, 
upon tlie hajipenin^^ of a contingency provided for by the con- 
spiracy, and as i«irt of an attack jilanned by tlie conspiracy. These, 
and other circumstances already spoken of, were sufficient to estab- 
lish his membership. 

^®In affirming tlie conviction, the Supreme Court say: The por- 
tion of the fifth instruction for the Stale, which Is complained of 
by the plaintiffs in error, is found in the following words: “Al- 
though the jury may further believe, from the evidence, that the 
time and place for the bringing about of sucJi revolution or the 
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5a. If these defendants, or any two or more of them, conspired 
together with or not with any other person or persons to excite the 
people or classes of the people of this city to sedition, tumult and 
riot, to use deadly weapons against and take the lives of other per- 
sons, as a means to carry their designs and purposes into effect, and 
in pursuance of such co-nspiracy, and in furtherance of its objects, 
any of the persons so cons])iring publicly, by print or speech, ad- 
vised or encouraged the commission of murder without designating 
time, place or occasion at which it should be done, and in pursuance 
of, and induced by such advice or encouragement, murder was com- 
mitted, then all of such conspirators are guilty of such murder, 
whether the person who perpetrated such murder ciin be identified 
or not. If such murder was committed in juirsuance of such advice 
or encouragement, and was induced thereby, it does no-t matter what 
change, if any, in the order or condition of society, or what, if any, 
advantage to themselves or others the conspirators proposed as the 
result of their conspiracy, nor does it matter whether such advice 
and encouragement had been frequent and long continued or not, 
except in determining whether the perpetrator was or was not acting 
in pursuance of such advice or encouragement, and was or was not 
induced thereby to committ the murder. If there was such con- 
spiracy as in this instruction is recited, such advice or encourage- 
ment was given, and murder committed in pursuance of and induced 
thereby, then all such conspirators are guilty of murder. Nor does it 
matter, if there was such a conspiracy, how impracticable or impos- 
sible of success its end and aims were, nor how foolish or ill- 
arranged were the plans for its execution, except as bearing upon 
the question whether there was or was not such conspiracy. 

destruction of such authorities had not been definitely agreed upon 
by the conspirators, but was left to them and the exigencies of time 
or to the judgment of any of the conspirators.” ^ 

It is said that there wias no evidence in the record to support the 
hypothesis contained in the quotation here made. We think there 
•was such evidence. The hypothesis is tliat the time and place for 
bringing about the destruction of the authorities was left to the 
judgment of some of the conspirators, instead of being definitely 
agreed upon by all of tiiem. The publication of tlie word '^Ruhe” in 
the Arheiter Zeiiung was to indicate the time for the social revolu- 
tion to begin, and for the armed men to gather at their meeting 
I)laces. Its i)ubli cation was left to the judgment and discretion 
of a committee ap])ointed by the consjurators. This committee was 
also to report to the armed men at wliet place the conflict with the 
police had occurred. 

In affirming the conviction, the Suj^reme Court say: Instruc- 
tion No. 5a, will not l^e found to be so general in character as it is 
claimed to be, if its language is carefully analyzed and considered 
in connection with otlier instructions given for the State. 

The persons referred to therein as being excited to tumult and 
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6. The Court instructs the jur>* that a conspiracy may he estab- 
lished by circumstantial evidence the same as any other fact, and 
that such evidence is le^al and competent for tliat purpose. So also 
whether an act which was committed was done by a member of Uie 
conspiracy, may be established by circumstantial evidence, whether 
the identity of the individual who committed the act he established 
or not; and also whether an act done was in pursuance of the com- 
mon design may l 3 e ascertained by the same class of evidence, and if 
the juiy believe from the evidence in this case beyond a reasonable 
doubt that tlie defendants or any of them conspired and agreed 
together or with others to overthrow the law hy force, or destroy 

riot, and to the use of <leadly weapons, aiul !o the taking of life, 
are “the peoj>le or claLsses of pc^ople of iliis city.” The expression 
is in the alternative, “(Masst's of people of tliis city,” are words 
whi(di, when (ionstriied in tJie light of tiie evidtmce in tliis roexml, 
could only have lM?en understood to designate workingmen of tho 
city of Chicago, connected with the groups already referred to. 
The pereons advised by print or spe<»c}i to conunit murder wore tlie 
same persoius wh(» w<*re excited to tumult and riot, etc. Therefore, 
the instruction, fairly interpreted, means that the persons advised 
to (commit murdf‘r were the wc»rkingmen bclotiging to and acting 
witJi the International groups, and that the murder spoken of as 
resulting from the advice given was murder ef)Tnmitted hy one or 
more of .siicli workingmen. Tt is said that tlie instruction dc>eR not 
indicate tlie murder of I)cgan, but speaks simply of murder g(m- 
erally. It was not necessary to rep(»sit the naTn«» of Degan in every' 
instruction. The instruct ituis must he ennsiderrd logetiior; and, 
as T)egan’.s name w:ls mentioned in the two insi ruction.s preceding, 
and the one following, No. 5a, the jury could not have heea misled 
upon tliis subject. Tho words, “whether the }M*rson who perpe- 
trated such murder can he identitied or not,” could hav<' reternui 
to no one else than the man who threw' the hornh that kilh^l Degan. 

The words, “without d<‘hignafing lime, }dace,^ or occa.sion,” must 
be taken wdth the qualification given to them in the fifth instruc- 
tion; that is to wiy, such time, place, and occasion the commit- 
tee of the eonspiraiors a]»pointed for that purj>ose miglit designate. 

According to the theory of this instruction, the defendants con- 
spired to excite certain classics to tumult, riot, use of weajions, and 
taking of life, “a.s a means to carry tlieir designs and pur[»oKes into 
effect.” The instruction docs not sj»ecify wliat those desigi^ and 
purpost* are, becaii.se they had bwn stated in llie two preceding in- 
.struetions to he bringing about of a social revolution and ^ the 
destruction of the authorities of the city. The ordinary workii.g- 
man had tw'o purposes in view (1) to get an eight-hour day of 
labor; (2) to keep the police from interfering to protect non- 
union laborers against strikers. The defendants in tliis case cared 
nothing about the eight-hour movement or the contention Wdween 
union and non-union men. They looked beyond to the social revo- 
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the legal authorities of this city, county or State by force, and that 
in furtherance of the common design, and by a member of such con- 
spiracy, Mathias J. Began was killed, then these defendants, if any, 
whom the jury believe from the evidence, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, were parties to such conspiracy, are guilty of the murder of^ 
Mathias J. Began, whether the identity of the individual doing the 
killing be established or not, or whether such defendants were 
present at the time of the killing or not. 

7. The jury are instructed, as a matter of law, that all who take 
part in the conspiracy after it is formed, and while it is in execu- 
tion, and all who with knowledge of the facts concur in the plan 
originally formed, and aid in executing them, are fellow-conspira- 
tors. Their concurrence without proof of an agreement to concur is 
oonclusive against them. They commit the offense when they become 
parties to the transaction or further the original plan with knowl- 
edge of the conspiracy. 

8. The Court instructs the jury, as a matter of law, that circum- 
stantial evidence is just as legal and just as effective as any other 
evidence, provided the circumstances are of such a character and 
force as to satisfy the minds of the jury of the defendants’ guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

9. The Court instructs the jury that what is meant by circumstan- 
tial evidence in criminal cases is the proof of such facts and circum- 
stances connected with or surrounding the commission of the crime 
charged as tend to show the guilt or innocence of the party charged. 
And if those facts and circumstances are sufficient to satisfy the jury 
of the guilt of the defendants beyond a reasonable doubt, then such 
evidence is sufficient to authorize the jury in finding the defendants 

lutiou. They sought to make use of the excitement among the 
workingmen over the eight-hour movement, and over tihe attacks of 
police upon strikers, in order to create riot and tumult, and thus 
precipitate the social revolution. The stirring up of riot and 
tumvjt was with them a means to an end. There is testimony tend- 
ing U' support this view. The men who excited the tumult and riot 
by pn^^ and speech may have had a different end in view from that 
sought oy the classes whom they so excited. But they were none 
the less responsible for murder that resulted from their aid and 
encouragement. 

If the defendan>ts, as a means of bringing about the social revo- 
lution, and as a part of the larger conspiracy to effect such revolu- 
tion, also conspired to excite classes of workingmen in Chicago into 
sedition, tumult, and riot, and to the use of deadly weapons and 
the taking of human life, and, for the purpose of producing such 
tumult, riot, use of weapons, and taking of life, advised and encour- 
aged such classes by newspaper articles and speeches to murder the 
authorities of the city, and a murder of a policeman resulted from 
such advice and encouragement, then defendants are responsible 
therefor. 
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guilty. The law exacts tlie conviction wherever there is sufflcient 
legaf evidence to sliow the defendants* guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt, and circumstantial evidence is legal evidence. 

10. The Court instructs the juo't «« a matter of law, that wlien 
the defendants August Spies, Micliael Schwab, Albert R. Parsons 

, and Samuel Fielden testified as witmvssea in this case, each became 
the same as any other witness, and the (wdibility of each is to bo 
attested by and subjected to the same tests as are legally applied to 
any other w’itnoss; and in determining the degree of credibility that 
sliall be accorded to the testimony of any one of said above-named 
defendants, the jury have a right to take into cinisi deration tlic fact 
that he is interested in tJio result of this prosecution, ns well as his 
demeanor and conduct uj>on tlie wnliu«s stand during the trial, and 
the are also to take into consideration tlie fact, if such is tlje 
fact, that lie lias been contradicted by other witm'sses. And tlie 
Tourt further instructs the jury tliat if, after considering all ilie 
evidence in tliLs case, Uiey find Uiat any one of said defendants 
August Spies, Michael Scliw'ab, Albert R. Parsons and Samuel 
I'^ielden lias willfully and corruptly l<^stified falsely to any fact ma- 
terial to the issue in tliis case, they have the right to entirely disre- 
gard liLs lesiimony, except in so far as his tjestlmony is corroborated 
by otlier credible evidence. 

11. The rule of law wiiich clothes every person accused of crime 
with the ptYttuirifiliori of innocence, and imposcK iii>on tlie Stati* the 
burden of establishing his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt, is not 
intended to aid any one who is in fact guilty of crime to escaiw, but 
i.s a humane j^rovision of hnv, intended, so far as human agencies 
<an, to guard against the danger of any innocent person being un- 
jiLstly punished, 

12. Tho (*ourt instructs the jury, as a matter of law, that in cx)n- 
sidering tho case the jury aro not to go beyond the evidence to hunt 
up doubts, nor must they entertain such doubts as an.*! inertdy 
eliimerical or conjectural. A doubt, to justify an acquittal, must 
he reasonable, and it must arise from a (vandid and impartial investi- 
gation of all the evidence in the ciu^e, and unless it is such that, were 
the siime kind of doubt interposed, in the grav<n* transactloDS of life, 
it w-ould caiLso a reasonable and pnident man to lu^itato and pause, 
it is insuflicient to authorize n verdict of not guilty. If, after coii- 
sitlering all the evidence, you can say you liave an aliiding conviction 
of the truth of the charge, you are satisfied In^yond a reasonable 
doubt. 

13. Tlie Court further instructs the jurj^, as a matter of law, that 
the doubt which the juror is allowed to rc*tain on his own mind, and 
under the influence of which he should frame a verdict of not giiilty, 
must always be a reasonable one. A doubt x>roduced by undue sen- 
sibility in the mind of any juror, in view of the conse.r|uencei 9 of his 
verdict, is not a reasonable doubt, and a jimjr is not allowed to 
create sources or materials of doubt by resorting to trivial and fan- 
ciful suppositioiis and remote conjectures as to [lossible states of 
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fact differing from that established by the evidence. You are not 
at liberty to disbelieve as jurors if from the evidence you believe as 
men; your oath imposes on you no obligation to doubt where no 
doubt would exist if no oath had been administered. 

13a. The Court instructs the jury that they are the judges of the 
law as well as the facts in this case, and if they can say, upon their 
oaths, that they know the law better than the Court itself, they have 
the right to do so; but before assuming so solemn a responsibility, 
they should be assured that they are not acting from caprice or 
prejudice, that they are not controlled' by their will or their wishes, 
but from a deep and confident conviction that the Court is wrong 
and that they are right. Before saying this, upon their oaths, it is 
their duty to reflect whether, from their study and experience, they 
are better qualified to judge of the law than the Court. If, under aU 
the circumstances, ‘they are prepared' to say that the Court is wrong 
in its exposition of the law, the statute has given them that right. 

14. Tn tliis case the jury may, as in their judgment the evidence 
warrants, find any or all of the defendants guilty or not, or all of 
them not guilty; and if, in their judgment, the evidence warrants, 
they may, in case they find the defendants, or any of them, guilty, 
fix the same penalty for all the defendants found guilty, or different 
penalties for the different defendants found guilty. In case they 
find the defendants, or any of them, guilty of murder, they should 
fix the penalty either at death or at imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for life, or at imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of 
any number of years, not less than fourteen. 

The following instructions, asked for by the defense, I give 

to you : 

Vr 

1. The jury in a criminal case are the judges of the law and the 
evidence, and have to act according to their best judgment of such 
law and the facts. The jury have a right to disregard the in- 
structions of the Court, provided- they can say upon their oaths that 
they believe they know the law better than the Court. 

2. The law presumes the defendants innocent of the charge in the 
indictment until tlie jury are satisfied by the evidence, beyond all 
reiisonable doubt, of the guilt of the defendants. If a reasonable 
doubt of any facts, necessary to convict the accused, is raised in the 
minds of the jury by the evidence itself, or by the ingenuity of 
counsel upon any hypothesis reasonably consistent with the evi- 
dence, that doubt is decisive in favor of the prisoners^ acquittal. 
A verdict of not guilty simply means that the guilt of the accused 
has not been demonstrated in the precise, specific and narrow 
foras prescribed by the law. No jury should co^nvict anybody of 
crime upon mere suspicion, however strong, or because there is a 
preponderance of all the evidence against him, but the jury must 
be convinced of the defendant’s guilt, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
before they can lawfully convict. The law does not require the de- 
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fendants to prove themselves innocent, but the burden of proof 
that they are guilty beyond, all reasonable doubt is upon the prose- 
cution. The indictment is of itself a mere accusation and no proof 
of the g'uilt of the defendants. The presumption of the innocence 
of the defendants is not a mere form, but an essential, substantial 
part of the law of the land, and it is tiie duty of the jury to give 
the defendants the full benefit of this presumption in this ease. It 
is incumbent upon the prosecution to prove beyond all reasonable 
doubt every material aliegali«»n in tlu' indictment, rind unltjss iliat 
has been done, the jnrj’ i^ioiild find the defendants not guilty. 

4. The burden Ls uf)on tlie proseeution to prove by credible 
evidence, beyond all rea.'^onahle donhi, tliat the defendants are 
guilty as charged in tlie indictment of tlie murder of Mathias J. 
Degan; it Ls the duty of the jury to acquit any of the defendants 
as to whom there is a failure of .siich pr(M>f. The jury are not at 
liberty to ado|>t any imreasonahle theori«*s or su|>position.s ii> con- 
sidering tlie evid«*nce in order to justify a verdict of conviction. A 
reasonalile tlouht is that state of mind in wliich the jury, after con- 
sidering all the evidence, catinot say they feel an abiding faith, 
amounting to a moral certainty, from the evidence in the case, that 
the defendants are guilty its charged in the indictment. 

o. The nile,s of ovidymeo as to the amount of evidence in this 
cas<' are different from those in a civil case; a more ])reponder- 
anee of evidence would not warrant a verdict of guilty. Mere prob- 
ability of the defendants’ guilt is not siifTicient to warrant a con- 
viction. Your personal opinions as to facds not proved cannot he 
Hie basis of your verdict, but you rnu.st form your verdict from thi‘ 
evidence, and that alone. unn.ided and nninfliienced by any iqiinions 
or presiimj)tion.s not founded upon the evidence. 

fi. The jury are the solo judges of IIm* credibility of witnesses, 
and in ji.assing thereon may consider their pn'jiulicM'S, motives or 
feelings of revenge, if any .such liave appeanHl, and if tlie jury 
believe from the evidence that any witness has knowingly or will- 
fully testified falsely as to any material faet, they may disregard 
Ills entire testimony, unless it is corrobonated by other criMlihle 
evidence. 

7. If one single fact is proved by a preponderance of the evi- 
<lein'e which is incon.slstent with the guilt of a defendant, this is 
sntlicient to raise a reasonable doubt ns his guilt and eiilifle-s 
liini to an acquittal. In order Ui justify the inference of legal guilt 
from circumstantial evidence, thf? existence of the inculpatory i^cls 
miLst be alisoliilely incorajwtible with the innocence of the aceissed 
upon any rational theory. 

10. The witTicsse.s Gottfried Waller and Wilhelm Seliger are 
accomplices, and while a person accuswl of crime may be cfonvie.ted 
u])on the iincorrohaied bvstimony of an accomplice, still the jury 
should weigh it with gr«iat care and caution, and convict upon it 
only if they are satisfied beyond any retiaonable doubt of itii truth. 
If you believe from the evidence that the witnejiscsK Gottfried Wal- 
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ler and WiKicim Seliger were induced to become witnesses by any 
promise of immunity from punishment, or by any hope held out to 
them, that it would go easier with them in case they disclosed who 
their confederates were, or in case they implicated some one else 
in the crime, then you should take such facts into consideration in 
determining the weight to be given to their tastimonny. Same in- 
struction in regard to the testimony of any other witnesses for the 
prosecution. 

11. The tastimony of an accomplice should be subjected to 
critical examination in the light of all the other evidence. 

12. A person charged with crime may testify in his own behalf, 
but his neglect to do so shall not create any presumption against 
him. 

14. The jury should endeavor to reconcile the testimony of the 
defendants’ witnesses with the belief that all of them endeavored 
to tell the truth, and you should attribute any contradictions or 
differences in their testimony to mistake or misrecollection rather 
than to a willful intention to swear falsely, if you can reasonably 
do so under tlie evidence. The jury should fairly and impartially 
consider the testimony of the defendants, together with all the other 
evidence. 

15. If the veAal admission of a defendant is offered in evidence, 
the whole of the admission must be taken together, and those parts 
which are in favor of the defendant are entitled to as much con- 
sideration as any other parts, unless disproved, or apparently im- 
probable or untrue, when considered with all the other evidence. 

10. It would he improper for the jury to regard any sta-tements 
of the prosecuting attorneys, not based upon the evidence, as enti- 
tled to any weight. 

17. If all the facts and circumstances relied on by the People to 
secure a conviction can he reasonably accounted for upon any 
theory consistent with the innocence of the defendants, or any of 
them, then yon should acquit such of them as to whom the facts 
proven can thus be accounted for. 

19. Tt is not enough to warrant the conviction of a person 
chargc'd with crime that he contemplated the commission of such 
crime. If any reasonable hypothesis exists that such crime may 
have been committed by another in no way connected with the de- 
fendants, the accused s-hould be acquitted. If the evidence leaves 
a reasonable doubt of the guilt of the defendants, as charged in 
the indictment, the jury should acquit, altlioiigh the evidence may 
show conduct of no less turpitude than the crime charged. 

20. Tlie allusions and references of the prosecuting attorneys to 
the supposed dangerous character of any views entertained or prin- 
ciples contended for by the accused should in no way influence you 
in determining this case. Individuals and communities have the 
legal light to arm themselves for the defense and protection of 
their persons and property, and a proposition, by any person^ pub- 
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licly proclaimed, to arm for such proieclion and defense, is not an 
offense a^inst the hnvs of this State. 

21. If the defendants, or some of tiiern, ajiTtM'd together, or with 
others, in the event of the workingmen or strikers being attacked, 
that they (defemlunts) would assist the strikers to resist such an 
attack, this would not ccMisiituio <*ons])ira(*y if the anticipated 
attack was unjustiliiHl and illegal, and such eotitenij)lated resistjuice 
simply the opposing of force wrongfully and illegally exercised, 
by force sullicient lo repel said assault. 

27}, The burden is not ciist upon the delVndaiuls of proving that 
the pers<ni who threw tlie bomb was not acting under their advice, 
teaching or jirocurcment. Unless the evidence proves beyond all 
reasonable doubt tliat either some of iJie derendants threw said 
bomb, or tiiiat tlio person who threw it acted uinler the advice and 
procurement of dcfeiwlants or .some of tlicin, the dcfeiHhints sliould 
be ac(iuitted. Sucii advice iiuiy not necessarily he sjuM-ial »is to the 
bomb, hut general, so as lo iiudude it. It Ls not i»roi)er for tJie 
jury to gut^ss that the person who threw the l)omb w:us instigated 
to do the aefc- by the j>ro<‘ureincnt of dcfeiulants or any of them. 
There must be a direct connection eslabiished, by credible evidence, 
between tin* advice and consurnniation of the crime, beyond ivll rea- 
sonable doubt. 'J’hc bomb might have })een !iir<>wn by some one 
unfamiliar with, ami unprompted by, the teachings of the ded’end- 
anls or any of them., Hed'ore defendants can be held liable lliere- 
for, the evid(‘nce inast .siitUfy you beyond all reasonable doubt tJiat 
the person throwing .said liornh was acting as the result of the 
twiehing or eiicourageiuent of defendants or some of them. 

20. Jhd’orc a p<*rsnn cliargcd Jis accessory lo a crime can be eon- 
vicled, the evidence must ]»rove beyoml a reasonable doubt that the 
criim» was cnmmiltcd by .stune pei’son acting under the advice, ji<I, 
enc«>uragement, abet ling or procurement of I lie defendant whose 
conviction as accessory is souglit. Thongli yon may helieve from 
the evidence that a party in fact advisc^l tin* <*ommission in certaifi 
contingencies of acts amounting lo crime, yet, if the act complained 
of was in fact commit ted liy some third party of his own mere voli- 
tion, liatred, malice or ill-will, and /lol miilerially infinciieed, <*itlier 
directly or indirectly, hy .such advice of the party charged, or any 
party for wliose advice llie defendants are responsible, the jwirty 
charged would not in .such case be responsible. 

27. 3f you find that at a meeting held on llie evening of May 'Id at 
.o4 West l-#ake street, at whidi .some of the d«[enda.nls were )>reHenl, 
it was agreed that in liie even! of a collision between th<? j>olieo, 
militia or iiremen, and U»e striking laborers, certain aniied organiza- 
tions, of which some of the defemhiius were members, should meet 
at certain jdaces in (’hicago, that, a committee should attemd public 
pbices and mwitings where an attack by the police and others might 
be expected, and in the event of sucli atUick report the same to 
said organizations to the end that such attack mig^it be reinsted and 
the police stations of the city destroyed, still, if the evidenese does 
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not prove, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the throwing of the 
bomb which l^ed Mathias J. Began was the result of any act in 
furtherance of the common design herein stated, and if it may have 
been the unauthorized and individual act of some person acting 
upon his own responsibility and volition, then none of the defend- 
ants can be held responsible therefor on account of said West Lake 
street meeting. 

The following instructions asked by the defense are refused 
by the Court: 

3. The Court instructs the jury that, in order to convict these 
defendants, they must not only find that they entered into an illegal 
conspiracy, and that the Haymarket meeting was an unlawful 
assembly in aid of said conspiracy, but that, in addition thereto, 
the bomb by which Officer Began lost his life w^as cast by a mem- 
ber of said conspiracy, in aid of the common design, or by a per- 
son outside of said conspiracy, aided and advised by^all or some 
one of these defendants; but, in any event, should you find such a 
conspiracy, from the evidence, to have been in existence, any one 
or more of these defendants not found beyond a reasonable doubt 
to have been a member thereof, and who is or are not proved be- 
yond a reasonable doubt to have been present at the Haymarket 
meeting, or who, if present, did not knowingly counsel, aid, or abet 
the throwing of the bomb by which Officer Began lost his life, — 
such defendant or defendants you are bound to acquit.^® 

8. If the jury believe, from the evidence, that the defendants, or 
any one of them, entered into a conspiracy to bring about a change 
of government for the amelioration of the condition of the working 
classes by peaceful means, if possible, but, if ne(?essary, to resort 
to force for that purpose, and that, in addition thereto, in pursu- 
ance of that object, the Haymarket meeting was assembled by sucli 
conspirator or conspirators to discuss tlie best means to riglit the 
grievances of the working classes, without any intention of doing 
any unlawful act on that occasion, and, while so assembled, the 
bomb by which Officer Began lost his life was thrown by a person 
outside of said conspiracy, and without the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the defendant or defendants so found to have entered 

Said the Supreme Court in affirming the conviction: This in- 
struction (No. 3) was properly refused because it to-ld the jury 
that those of the defendants who were not present at the Hay- 
market, counseling, aiding, or abetting the throwing of the bomb, 
should be acquitted. Under our statute, and the decision of this 
Court in Breman v. People, 15 111. 517, the defendants were guilty, 
if they advised and encouraged the murder to be committed, 
although they may not have been present 
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into said conspiracy, — then and in that case the Court, iiistructa the 
jury that they are bound to acquit the defendants.'® 

9. The Court instructs the jur>’ that it is not enough to find that 
the defendants unlawfully conspired to overthrow the present form 
of provemment, and that the Haymarkct incetinsr was an unlawful 
assembly called by these defendants in furtherance of that con* 
spiracy; but you must find, in addition thereto, that the bomb by 
which Officer Dc^ran lost liis life was thrown by a member of said 
cons 7 >iracy, in aid of tlie common design; or if you should find tJiat 
it was thrown by a person not proved beyond a renHonablo doubt 
to have been a member of .said conspiracy, tlien you must find that 
these defendants knowinprly aided and nl)ett4Ml or advised such 
hornb-thrower to do tJie act; otherwise you are bound to acquit 
them. 

11. Tlie (^oiirt further instructs the jur>’ that, nnli'ss you find, 

from the evidence, beyond all wasonahle doubt, that then^ was a 
con.spiracy existincr to which the defendants, or some t»f them, were 
partif^, and tliait the act nsnltinp: in the death of Mathias .1. Deirsin 
wa.s done by somebody who wjis a f»ar1y to said conspiracy, and in 
pursuance of the (Himrnon di^i^m of said consj>ira«*v, you must tind 
the defendants not ^rnilty, nnh^ss the evid€U)ce convinci^s you, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that the defendants, or any of them, person- 
ally eoinmillod the act r(*siil1inp in the death of Mathias *1. Depan, 
as char<red in the indi<*tnient, or that the defendants, or any of 
them, stood by and aided, ahetUs:!, or assist (*d, or, not l>ein^ present, 
had advis(»d, aided, eneonracred, or abetted the j»erpetration of the 
erime eharcred in the indicimenf; and then yiui slHiuld find trnilty 
only d<*fendanl.s as to wlumi fhe evidf^nee satisfh^ von, beyond 

all rea.sonahle doubt, that they tliiLs conunitted or aided in tlie eorn- 
mission of the crime clwircred in the indictment. 

12. If tlie jury belir*ve, from the evidence in this <*ouse, that the 
meetinir of May d, 1SH(>, was called for a lei;al jiiirpose, and, at the. 
time it was ordered to di.sfierse by the )>oIif‘e, was heiiijcr C4>ndiicted 
in an onlerly and y»eaceahle manner, and was aljoiit peac(?ahly to 
di.spers4‘, and that the defendants, or tiiose participatiniJr in said 
meeCnfr, had, in eonnection therewith, no illejral or fehmioiis purfifwe 
or dt^siim, then the order for the di.'^persal ihcn'of wiis unautlKir- 
iz<.*d. illeiral, and in violation of the rijrhts of said a^isembly and of 
the peojile w}u> w't‘re then #?at}iered. 

13. And if tlie jur>' further heiieve, from the evidence, tliat the 

Said the Supreme (.‘ourt in anirminfr the conviction: Inst ruc- 
tion No. 8 was wronjr for a number of reasons, but it is sutYicicnl 
to refer to one. It as.sum<*s that “a consyuracy Ui brinir aboiu a 
chanf;:e of provernment. . . . by peaceful means if piissible, but. 

if necessary', to n‘sorf to force for i.hat purpose/^ is not unlawful, 
d'he fafrt that the conspirators may md liave intended to rescirt to 
force, unless, in their jud.;rment, they should deem H necessary to 
do so, would not make their conspiracy any the less unlawful. 
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meeting was a quiet and orderly meeting, lawfully convened, and 
that the order for its dispersal was unauthorized and illegal, under 
the provisions of the Constitution of this State referred to, and 
that, upon such order being given, some person in said gathering, 
without the knowledge, aid, counsel, procurement, encouragement, 
or abetting of iJie defendants, or any of them, then or theretofore 
given, and solely because of his own passion, fear, hatred, malice, 
or ill will, or in pursuance of his view of the right of self-defense, 
threw a bomb among the i>olice, wherefrom resulted the murder or 
homicide charged in the indictment — then- the defendants would not 
be liable for the results of such bomb, and your verdict should be 
‘‘not guilty.” 

18. Although certain of the defendants may have advised the 
use of force in opposition to the legally constituted authorities, or 
the overthrow of the laws of the land, yet, unless the jury can !ind, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that they specifically threw the bomb 
which killed Degan, or aided, advised, counseled, assisted, or en- 
couraged said act, or the doing of some illegal act, or the accom- 
plishment of some act by illegal means, in the furtherance of which 
said bomb was thrown, you should return said defendants not 
guilty. 

22. The fact — if such is the fact — ithat the defendant Neebe cir- 
culated or distributed or handled a few copies of the so-oalM 
“revenge circular,” and, while doing so, said substantially: “Six 
worlcmen have been killed at McCormiek^s last night, by the police; 
perhaps the time will come when it may go the other way,” — is not 
of itself sufficient to connect him with the killing of Degan; nor 
is the fact that he had in his house a red flag, a gun, a revolver, and 
a sword, sufficient, even when taken together with the other state- 
ment contained in this construction, to connect said Neebe with the 
act which resulted in the death of Degan, as charged in this indict- 
ment. 


Said the Supreme Court in affirming the conviction : The 
refusal of this instruction was not error. Tt was proper enough, so 
far as it stated that if a person at the Haymarket, “without the 
knowledge, aid, counsel, procurement, or abetting of the defendants 
or any of them, tlien or theretofore given, • . • threw a bomb 
among the police, whereupon resulted the murder charged in the 
indictment, then the defendants would not be liable for the result 
of such bombs,” etc. But tlie instruction is so ingeniously worded 
as to lead the jury to believe the person who threw the bomb at tJie 
Hajrmarket was justified in doing so, if the meeting there was law- 
fully convened and peaceably conducted, and if the order to disperse 
was unauthorized and illegal. And counsel inject into the instruc- 
tion the hypothesis that the bomb may have been thrown by an 
outside party “in pursuance of his view of the right of self- 
defense.” 
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23. There has not been introduced any evidence to show tliat 
defendant Neebe advised or encourairtni the Ihrowinjir of the bomb. 

24. The jury are instructed to return a verdict of not fruilly to 
Neebe. 

24a. It is not material that defendant or some of them are or 
may be Socialists* Coramunists or Anarehists.*' 

ilfr. Black. The Court has not instructed the jury iii r<‘- 
gard to manslaughter. 

JirnoE Gary. Gentlemen, manslaughter Is the unlawful 
killing by a human being, without malice, expressed or im- 
plied, and without any mixture of deliberation whatever. It 
must be voluntary, upon a sudden heat of passion, eaiised by 
a provocation sufficient to make the passion irn‘sistible, or in- 
voluntary, in the commission of an unlawful act, or a lawful 
act without due caution or circumspection. The punishment 
is imprisonment in tlie penitentiary for life or for any number 
of years* to b(‘ fixed by a jury by verdict, or, on a plea of 
guilty, by the judge. 

At 3:30 p. m. tht‘ jury retired and the (h>urt adjourned. 
THK VKRDICT. 

August 20. 

The Court opened at 10 a. m. and the J//r?/ entered and took 
their j)Iaces. 

Judge Gary. All spe^ctators, every one, except the officers 
of the Court, must be seated and every one must i)reserve ab- 

“'Said the Sii|jreme ('ourt in oflirming the conviction: If there 
was a conspirapy, it \va.s irmterinl to show its parpow*s and nhjeeU 
with a view of (l(?t<»nniMirjg whether and in what res|»oets it wa.s un- 
lawful. Anarchy is tlie ahseiie'C of govennmnU ; it is a stato of 
societj' where tlun-e i.s no Jaw or s!if>rerne power. If the consjiiracy 
had for its object tlie de.slruction of the law and the goveniment, 
and of the police and militia, a.s the r(^f)n*sentatives of law and 
government, it had for its object the bringing about of practical 
anarchy. Whether or not the defendants were anarchLsts may Jiave 
been a proper circumstance to l>e comsidercMl in connection witji all 
the other circumstances in the case, wdth a view of showing what 
connection, if any* they had willi the conspiracy, and what were 
their purposes in joining it. Therefore, w'c cannot say that it w.ils 
an error to refuse an instruction containing such a broad declara- 
tion as tliat announced :n the above quotation. 
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solute silence. Gentlemen, have you agreed upon your ver- 
dict? 

Foreman Osborne. We have. 

Judge Gary. Have you written it out? 

Foreman Osborne. We have (handing a paper to the 
clerk) . 

Clerk Doyle (reading) : We, the jury, find the defend- 
ants, August Spies, Michael Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert 
R. Parsons, Adolph Fischer, George Engel and Louis Lingg 
guilty of murder in the manner and form as charged in the 
indictment, and fix the penalty at death. 

We find the defendant, Oscar W. Neebe, guilty of murder 
in manner and form as charged in the indictment, and fix the 
penalty at imprisonment for fifteen years. 

Mr. Black. I ask that the jury be polled. 

Judge Gary. Each juror, as his name is called, will stand 
up and answer the question which will be asked him. 

In responsH^ to the (|uestion of the Clerk: “Mr. , was 

this and is this your verdict?’’ each juror ardse in his place 
and responded : It is. 

Mr. Black. We desire to make a motion for a new trial on be 
half of the defendants. 

Mr. Grimiell. 1 supj)ose, on the entry of a motion for a new" 
trial, and the impossibility and inability, in fact, to dispose of that 
motion during iJie })resent Icnn, the hearing of the motion had bet- 
ter be co-ntinued until tiie next term. 

Mr. Black. Yes, we will agree to that. That will be until the 
September term. 

Judge Gary. Let Uie motion be entered and continued until the 
next term, and let the defendants be taken back to the jail. 

The prisoners passed out in cliarge of the deputies. 

Judge Gary. Gentlemen of the jury, you have finished this long 
and very arduous trial, whicli has required a very considerable sac- 
rifice of time and some hardshii>. 1 lioi)e that every tiling has been 
done that could possibly l)e done to make this sacrifice and hard- 
ship as mild as miglit be permitted. It does not become me to 
any tiling in regard to the ease that you have tried or tne v^rOlct 
you have rendered, but men compuUmiy serving as jurors, as you 
have done, deserv^e some recognition of the service you have per- 
formed beside the meager compensation you are to receive. You are 
discharged from furtlier attendance upon this Court. I understand 
that some carriages are in attendance to convey you from this place. 
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Certificatess for your attervlanco fees ns jurors you enn pM at any 
time in the future. 

3/r. Tirayton. 1 wish U> say that the jury have «le|»ute<l to me the 
only ii^jrwnible duty that it is our provinee to perform, and that is 
to Uiank (li€‘ Court and the 4‘<»unsel for the <lefense and for the 
prosecution for all your kindly care to make us as com fort aide as 
possible durintr our confinement. Wc thank you all. 

Ji'noE Oary. T am very irrateful for the p)od opinion yon ex- 
press of me, and I have lu) diuiht tlu* counsel in thi.s case share that 
feelinp wi^h me. 

THE .SENTENCE?;. 

Octohcr 7, 

Motions for a new trial ami in arrest of jiidfrment were 
arprned by counsel on both sides on ()ctol)cr 1. Todtty they 
were ovi*rrule<| hy Jt'ixjt: (Jahy, who thiTiuipon called upon 
tin* prisoners to say wliy tlic sentenees witieh had been ad- 
judpred by fin* jury should not l>e j>assed upon tln'in by him. 

Auyust Sfiies. 1 speak a.s tlie n*pre.senlati ve of one cln.ss to the 
repn*.senl alive of a)if)tlier. I will bepn with the wonls ullered five 
hundred yeai*s airo, on a similar t»ceasinn, hv the \\*nelian 
Fnlieri, wlio, arldre.ssin.i; :hi* (^ourt, said, “My defi'iise is yiuir accu 
.sntion. The caii.se of my nllep'd crime is y«)ur history. “ Though I 
lirne heen found irnilty tlii*re was evidenci* to show that I liad 
any kn(»wI(Mjtn of tlu* man who threw the (uunh, or that I fiad iznl 
anylfliinir lo ilo witli its throwing There hein^ no evi<lenee to eslah- 
lisli my lepil responsihilily, (he execution of tin* smilence would he 
nothing les.s than willful, malicious and delihiTate murder, as foul 
a murder as may he found in the annals of n'liiriou.s, poliliral or 
any sort of iJCrsecution. The representative of Die Simile had fahri- 
cated most of the testimony wliieli wn.s used as n pn'lenst* to conviet, 
and all the defeiidatiLs liave Imm'U cf)n\'ieled hy -a .jury picked out 
to 'convict. 1 f4iarp', the State’.s Attorney and Honfichl with tJ»o 
heirmufi con.spiracy to commit munler. 

Tlie contemplated murder of eisilit men, who;e only crime is tli.'it 
they have <Iared to speak the tnitli, m#ty ofien the eye^» <d‘ the suf 
ferinp million.s; may wake them up. Indeed, I 'liave noticed that 
our conviction lias wc^rkcd miracle.s in thi.s direction already. The 
class that claMu»rs for our lives, the piod, devout Christians, have 
attempted in every w^iy, throii;rli tlieir newspapers and otherwise, 
to conceal Sie true and only is.«iie in this ca.sc*. By .simply desi;rnat- 
inpr the defendants as “Ani‘refii.sts/* and picturin<r them a« a 
nev;ly-discovered species of cannilials, and by invent! n>r shockinif 
and horrifying: stories of dark conspiracies- said to he planned by 
them, thcawj good Christians zealou-sly sought to keep the naked fact 
from the working peoj»le and other righteous parties, namely: that 
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on the evening of May 4 two hundred armed men, under the com- 
mand of a notorious ruffian, attacked a meeting of peaceable citizens ! 
With what intention? With the intention of murdering them, or 
as many of them *as they could. I refer to the testimony, given by 
two of our witnesses. The wage-workers of this city began to 
object to being fleeced too much — they began to say some very true 
things, but they were highly disagreeable to our patrician class; 
they put forth, — ^well, some very modest demands. They thought 
eight hours’ hard toil a day, for scarcely two hours’ pay, was 
enough. Tliis lawless rabble had* to be silenced! The only way to 
silence them was to frighten them, and murder those whom they 
looked up to as ^heir ^^leaders.” Yes, these foreign dogs had to be 
taught a lesson, so that they might never again interfere with the 
high-handed exploitation of their benevolent and Christian mas- 
ters. Bonfield, the man* who would bring a blush of sliame to the 
managers of the Bartholomew night — Bonfield, the illustrious gen- 
■ tleman with a visage that would have done excellent sendee to Dor^» 
in portrajdng Dante’s fiends of hell — Bonfield was the man best 
fitted to consummate tlie conspiracy of the Citizens’ Association of 
our patricians. If I had thrown that bomb, or had caused it to be 
thrown, or had known of it, I would not hesitate a moment to state 
so. It is true a number of lives were lost — ^many were wounded. 
But hundreds of lives were thereby saved ! But for that bomb there 
would have been a hundred widows and hundreds of orphans where 
now there are few. These facts have been carefully suppressed, 
and we were 'accused and convicted of conspiracy by the real con- 
spirators and their agents. This, your Honor, is one reason why 
sentence should not be passed by a Court of justice — if that name 
has any significance at all. 

T have published articles on the manufacture of dynamite and 
bombs, but what other newspapers in the city had not done the 
same thing. My only offense is in espousing the cause of “the dis- 
inherited and disfranchised millions.” What have we said in our 
speeches and publications? We have interpreted to the people 
their condition and relations in society. We have explained to 
them the different social phenomena and the social laws and cir- 
cumstances under which they occur. We have, by way of scientific 
investigation, incontrovertibly proved and brought to their knowl- 
edge that the system of wages is the root of the present social 
iniquities — ^iniquities so monstrous that they cry to heaven. We 
have further said that the wage system, es a specific form of social 
development, would, by the necessity of logic, have to make room 
for higher forms of civilization; that the wage system must pre- 
pare the way and furnish the foundation for a social system of 
cooperation — ^that is, Socialism. That whether this or that theory, 
this or that scheme regarding future arrangements were accepted, 
was not a matter of choice, but one of historical necessity, and that 
to us the tendency of progress seemed to be Americanism — that is, 
a free society without kings or classes — a society of sovereigns in 
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which the liberty and economic equality of all would furnish an 
unshakable equilibrium as a foundation and condition of natural 
order. 

I may have told tiiat individual who appeared here as a witness 
that the workinfrmen aiiould })rocure arms, as fon*e would in all 
probability be the ullima ratio, and that in Cliicatro there were so 
and so many armed men, but 1 certainly did not sny tJmt we pro- 
posed to inauj^urate liio social n»voluliou. And let me say here: 
Revolutions are no more made Ilian eartlupinkos and cyclones. 
Revolutions are the effect of certain causes and conditions. 1 iinvc 
made social jihilosophy a sj>ecitic study for more than ten years, 
and I could not have pven vent to such nonsense! 1 do l)elie\e, 
however, Uiat llie n'volntion Ls near at hand — in fact, Unit it is 
upon as. But is ihe jdivsieian r<‘.sponsihIe for the death of the 
patient becauH* lie foretold tliat death? If the ojunioas of Uie 
Court are iinf>d. there is no person in this country wdio could not 
ha lawfully lianjjfed. 

If you think tlnu by lianjrin^ as you can stamp out the labor move- 
ment — the Jiioveiiient from wliich the downtnnhlen millions, the 
millions who toil and live in want and misery — the wa^e .slaves- 
c.vpect salvation — if IhLs is your oiuniou, tJien hanj; us! Here you 
will tread upon a s]tnrk, but there, a.ud tJuTO, and heiiind you and 
in front of you, ami everywhere, tlames will blaze up. It is a suh- 
teiraneaii fire. You cannot ptit it out. The irrouml Ls on fire upon 
wdiich you stand. You iMirt understand it. You don’t believe in 
mapcal arts, as your jrrandfnthers di<l, wlio burned witches at the 
stake, but you do believe in conspiracies; you believe tiiat nil these 
occnrrem‘e.s of late are the w’ork of cons])initors ! You resemble the 
child that is lookin*? f(»r his picture behind the mirror. What you 
see am) wliat you try to prrnsp is nothiuicr but Uie deceptive rellex 
of the siinpi of your bad <vmscience. Y«m want to ‘‘slanij) out. 
the coiisj>irators” — thc^ aptators? Ah! stamp out every fartory 
lord wlio lars prowm wealtJiy upon tho unf>aid labor of Jiis em- 
ployes. Stamj) out every’ landlord wdio has amassed fortunes from 
the rent of overburdentHl W(»rkinjmien and fumiers. Stamp out 
ever>’ machine tliat Ls revolutionizinjc^ industry and ap’ictilture. 
that intensities the production, ruins the prodmM»r, that increasej? 
the national wcaitli, while tlie creator of all ttujse thinfrs stands 
amidst them, lantalizwl with liun^rer! Stanij» out the railroads, 
the telegraph, tJie tclejdione, steam and yourselves — for everything 
breathes the revolutionary' s|*irit. You, gentlemen, an* the revoln- 
tioni.st.s. You rebel against Uie effects of social conditions which 
have toss<*d you, by tlie fair hand of fortune, into a inagrnflc 4 ?nt 
paradise’. W’ithout inquiring, you imagine that no one else has a 
right in that ]dace. You iasist that you are the cJiosen ones, the 
sole pn>f)ric‘tors. The forc(« that tossld you into the paradise, the 
industrial forces, are still at work. They an* growing more active 
at d intense from day to day. Their tendency is to elevate all man- 
kind to the same level, to have all humanity share in the paredise 
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you now monopolize. You, in your blindness, think you can stop 
the tidal wave of civilization and human emancipation by placing 
a few policemen, a few Gatling guns and some regiments of militia 
on the shore — you think you can frighten the rising waves back 
into the unfathomable depths whence they have arisen, by erecting 
a few gallows in the perspective. You, who oppose the natural 
course of things, you are the real revolutionists. You and you 
alone are the conspirators and destructionists ! 

It has been said in referring to the Board of Trade demonstra- 
tion: “These men started out with the express purpose of sacking 
the Board of Trade ’building.” While I caii^t see what sense there 
would have been in such an undertaking, and while I know that 
the said demonstration was arranged simply as a means of propa- 
ganda against tlie system tiiat legalizes Uie res])ectable business 
carried on there, I will assume that the tliree thousand workingmen 
who marched in that procession really intended to sack the build- 
ing. In tliis case tlaey would have differed from tlie respectable 
Board of Trade men only in this — that they sought to recover 
property in an unlawful waj^ while the others sack the entire 
country lawfully and unlawfully — this being their higlily respect- 
able profession. This court of “justice and equity” j)roclaims tlie 
principle that when two persons do the same thing it is not the 
same thing. I thank the Court for this confession. It contains 
all tiiat we have taught, and for which we are to be hanged, in a 
nutshell. Theft is a respectable profession when practiced by the 
privileged class. It is a felony when resorted to in self-preserva- 
tion by the other class. 

Biese men, Mr. Grinnell said repeatedly, ^bave no principle ; 
they are common murderers, assassins, robbers,” etc. I admit that 
our aspirations and objects are incomprehensible to some but 
surely for this we axe not to be blamed. The assertion, if I mis- 
take not, was based on the ground that we sought to destroy prop- 
erty. Whetlier this perversion of facts was intentional, I know 
not. But in justification of our doctrines I will say that the as- 
sertion is an infamous falsehood. Articles have been read here 
from the Arheiter Zeitung and Alarm to show the diangeroiis char- 
acter of the defendants. The files of tlie Arheiter Zeitung and 
Alarm have been searched for the past years. Those articles which 
generally commented upon some atrocity committed by the au- 
tliorities upon striking workingmen were*^ picked out and read to 
you. Other articles were not read to the Court. Other articles 
were not what was wanted. The State's Attorney well knows that 
lie tells a falsehood when he says that “these men have no prin- 
ciple.” ^ 

I had seen Lingg only twice before I was arrested, but had 
never spoken to l.im. With Engel J had not been on speaking 
terms for at least a year, and Fischer had gone about making 
speeches agmnst me. The article in the Arheiter Zeitung with 
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reference to tiie Board Trjule donioiistnition, 1 had not seen 
until I read it in the paper. 

Now, if we cannot be directly implicated with this affair, con- 
nected with the throwinjp of the bomb, where is the law tliat says 
that ^^these men .shall be ]dcke<l out to suffer f” S<liow me that law 
if you have if! If the position of the t^>ll^t is correct, then half 
of this city — Jialf of tlie population of fjjis city — oujrht to be 
lianprisl, because they an^ rt^sponsildc the siime .ns we art' for tJiat 
act on May 4th. And if not half of tJie population of (/hicapo is 
harifTt'd, then show me the law that sa\*s, ^‘Kij^ht men shall be 
))icked out and hantrtni ns scaj»etroats?*^ You have no p?(m;k 1 law. 
Your decision, your verdict, our convict Ion is notihinj*: but an ar- 
bitrary' yvill of tJiis lawhss tnuirt. It is true tht*re i.s no pnMVMhuit 
in jurisprudence in this case! Tt is true that wc have called u]»on 
the i^cojde to arm them.selvt>s. Tt is true that we have told t.liein 
time and a^rain that the ;rreat day of ehnnfrt* w'.ns cjunin^’. U w.ns 
riot our dt'sire to have bhHaisluHl. We are not beasts. We would 
n<»t be Six'ialists if we were laxists. Tt is In'cause of our sensi- 
tiveness tluit we have p'one into this rnoveineint for tlu' einaneipa- 
tion of the op|>re.ssed and snfTerinjr. It is true that we have called 
upon the peiO(»le to arm and prefuire for the .stormy tini(*s before 
us. This seems to be the irronnd upon whieh the verdiel is U) be 
sus1aiiH‘d. '‘But when a hin,ir train of abuses and nsnr|>ation. fnir- 
suinir invariably the same object, evinces a d(*^ijrn to nslnce the 
pe<»ple under abscdnfe d«^]Kilism, it is their ri^ht, it is their duty, 
to throw otr sueli ^'■overnment and ]>r(»vifh‘ new e'uards for their 
future sa f<‘ty.” This is a quotation from the “r>e*<*la ration of 1n- 
dep(*ndence.” TTav(» we broken any laws by showine* tr> the ]»oi>ple 
how the abns<*s that have occurr<‘d for the last twenty years arr^ 
invariably pursiiiiur one olijeet, viz.: tn r^sfaldisii an oli^rarehy in 
this country iis strong' ami )»owerful ami imnisirous ns juwer be- 
fore has exist ( m 1 in any country ? I can well nmieiNtand why that man 
tirinnell did not urm* nf»on tlie ^"raml jury to charjre u.s with 
tixuuson. T can w<‘l! nriderstand it. Yaw cannot try and convict 
a man for trr*ri.son who has upheld the < 'on.slitiition a!L^'^msl those 
wTro iry' tranrple it under their feet. It would not have binm 
as a job to dr» that, Mr. Oriimelb to cIuitl'c men 

with murder.^’ 

Now tjhc«o are my idwis. They const it un* a juart of my.self. I 
r.annot divest myself of them, ru»r would I if I could. And if you 
think that you can cru.^j out tiiese idejLs that are piinir^ JiTround 
more and more every day, if you think you can crtisii them out by 
sending' as to the gallows — if you would once more have jieople 
suffer the penalty of dr^ath becaus«> tliev liave dared to toll the 
trutli — and I defy yi»u to show us wdiere we liave told a lit — I say 
if dwith Is tlje penalty for prwlaiming the trutli, then T will 
prcuidly and defiantly pay the wjstly price! Tall your liangman! 
Truth crucified in .Soemtas, in Christ, in Ciordano Bnino, im Huss^ 
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Galileo, still lives— they and others whose number is legion ha\'e 
preceded us on tliis path. We are ready to follow. 

Michael Schwab. It is idle and hypocritical to think about jus- 
tice having been done to us. We engaged in no conspiracy, as 
all we did was done in open daylight. After the mayoralty election 
in the spring of 1885, Edwin Lee Brown, p:^ident of the Citizens 
Association, had urged the people in a public speedh, “to take pc^- 
session of the courihouse by force, even if they had to wade in 
blood.'^ 

T am thinking of the condition of laborers in Chicago, who live 
in miserable, dilapidated hovels, owned by greedy landlords. What 
these common laborers arc today, the skilled laborer will be to- 
morrow. Improved maciiinery, that ought to be a blessing for the 
workingman, under the existing conditions turns for him to a 
curse. Machinery multiplies the army of unskilled laborers, makes 
the laborer more dependent upon the men who own the land and 
the machines. And that is tlie reason that Socialism and Com- 
munism got a foothold in tliis country. The outcry that Socialism, 
Communism and Anarchism are the creed of foreigners, is a big 
mistake. There are more Socialists of American birth in this 
country than foreigners, and that is much, if we consider that 
nearly half of all industrial workingmen are not native Americans. 
There are Socialistic pajiers in a great many States, edited by 
Americans for Americans. The capitalistic newspapers conceal 
that fact very carefully. 

If Anarchy were the thing the Stale’s Attorney makes it out to 
be, how could it be that such eminent soliolars as Prince Krapotkin 
and the greatest living geographer, Elisee Reclus, were avowed 
Anarchists, even editors of Anarchistic newspapers? Anarchy is 
a dream, but only in the present. It will be realized. Reason will 
grow in spite of all obstacles. Who is the man that has the cheek 
to tell us that human development has already reached its cul- 
minating point? I know that our ideal will not be accomplished 
this or next year, but I know that it will be accomplished as near 
as possible, some day in the future. It is entirely wrong to use 
the word Anarchy as synonymous with violence. Violence is one 
thing and Anarchy another. In the present state of society vio- 
lence is used on all sides, and therefore we advocated the use of 
violence against violence, but against violence only, as a necessary 
means of defense. I never read Mr. Most’s book, simply because 
I did not find time to read it. And if I had read it, what of it? I 
am an agnostic, but I like to read the Bible neverihdess. I have 
not the slightest idea who threw the bomb on the Hayznarket, and 
had no knowledge of any conspiracy to use violence on that or any 
otiier night 

Oscar Neehe. I have found out during the last few days what 
law is. Before I didn’t know. I, more than all other defendants, 
except Parsons, ought to have known the law. I admit that I 
have presided at Socialistic meetings, that I headed the Boaxd of 
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Trade procession, and 1 drove to the ollice ot* i.Ue Arheitef Zeiiung 
aft-er learning on ^lay 5 thal Spies ami Scliwab bad been ari’csted. 

My objcH^D has been to ameliorate tiie eoiulition of tl\e ■\vt»rking- 
rnan, but 1 did not. distribute tlie “Hevenge** circular, I organized 
the Beer-brewers' I'liitm and alteiuled a nietuing at tbe Nortli Side 
Turner Hall to announce llie result (if niy conlerctjce with llm 
bosses. When 1 entered tbe ball, 1 went on tbe platform and 1 
j>resented llie union with a tlocnineni sigmni by every beer-brewer 
of Cliiisago, guariudc'cing ter, boui-s* labor and $(>.“> wages - $15 
more wages j»er month - and no Snmlay work, to give the mcii a 
chance to go to church, as many i»f them are good Thristians. 

There are a gmnl jna.ny Christians among tluun. So, in that way, 
1 wjis aiding Christianity — helping the men to go to chnrdu Al’Uir 
tlie meeting .1 left llie liall, and ste|»j»ed into the front sal(H>n, and 
there were circidai>i lying tliere cuIUmI the **lu‘vengi'" circular. 1 
picked up a couple of them from a table and foldtMl them to- 

gether and j)nt th(‘m in my pocket, not tmving a ehanco to rmd 
them, lM*cans<! everylK>dv wanted to treat tne. They all tJionght it 
vvtus by my efforts that tliey got $15 a month jnore, wages and ti»n 
hours a cLiy. Why, 1 <lidu"t iiave. a elmnct* to reatl the cinudars. 
Fnmi there I went to another saloon iu*nis.s the strx*et, and the 
presidemt of tbe Iteer-brewers’ Cnion was tJiere; he asked me to 
walk with liim, and on the W'ay btune we went Into Ibfine’s S4d<H)M. 
Ho was talking to lJ<'ine about tlie McConiiiok affair, and 1 picked 
up a circular and read it, and Heine asked me: “('an you give 

me. one?" I gave him one, and be laid it back on his counter. 

That is my statement. 

They found a revolver in my house, and a red flag there. I or- 
ganiztHi tra<ltvs unions. I was for reduction of the hours of lalmr, 
and tlie e<liication <jf laboring men, and tbe re-<j«tabli.shincnt of the 
Arheiter Xeilung — tbe wcn'kingmeirs riewspap(*r. Tliere is no evi- 
dence to show lliat 1 was coniu'cted with llic Homb llinnving, or 
that I was imar it, or anything of that kind. So I jun only soit>’, 
your Honor — that is, if you can sio)» it or help it, 1 wull ask yon to 
do it — fliat is to hang: me, too; for 1 think it is riiort* honorable to 
die suddenly than Ui he killed by inches. J have u family and 
children; and if they know' tlieir fatJier is dimd, tln^y will bury him. 
They can go to the grave, and knw*l down )>y the side of it; but 
they caJiT go to llie penitentiary and see their father, W'lw) wa.H 
corvicte<i for a crime tliat he hiisn't had anything to do w'ith. 
That is all I have got to say, Vour Honor, I am sorry I am not 
to be hung with the rest of the men. 

Adolph Fincher, T wAs tried liere in this room for murrler, and 
I was e/>nvicted of Anarchy. I arn not a murderer. I had noticing 
to do with tljo throwing^ of the bomb. I miwle arrangements for 
the Haymarket meeting and w;ls prcHeni, but it had not Ik^u 
called for tbe purpose of committing violence or e,rime. I was 
present at tbe Monday evening meeting, but aside from volunteer- 
ing to have Itandbills printed for the Haymarket meeting, had not 
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done anything. I invited Spies to speak at the Haymu'ket, and in 
the oiigmal copy, I had had- the line put in, "WoxMngmen, appear 
armed r’ My reason for this was I did*not want the workingmen 
to be shot down in that meeting as on odier occasions. The ver- 
dict against me was because I am an Anarchist, and an Anarchist 
is always ready to die for his principles. 

The more the believers in just causes are persecuted, the more 
quickly will their ideas be realized. For instance, in rendering 
such an unjust and barbarous verdict, the twelve ^'honorable men” 
in the jury box have done more for tlie furtherance of Anarchism 
than the convicted have accomplished in a generation. This ver- 
dict is a death blow to free speech, free press and free thought in 
this country, and the people will be conscious of it, too. This is all 
I care to say. 

Louis Lingg. I have been accused of murder and been con- 
victed; and what proof have you brought that I am guilty. I 
helped Seliger to make bombs; but what you have not proven — 
even with the assistance of your bought ^‘squealer,” Seliger, who 
would appear to have acted such a prominent part in the affair — 
is that any of those bombs were taken to the Haymarket. The 
testimony of the experts simply showed that the Haymarket bomb 
bore a certain resemblance to Uiose bombs, and that was the kind 
of evidence, I say, upon which I have been convicted. I have 
been convicted of murder, but it was Anarchy on which the ver- 
dict was based. You have charged me with despising law and 
order. What does your ^‘law and order” amount to? Its repre- 
sentatives are the i^olice, and they have thieves in their ranks. Mr. 
Grinnell leagued himself with a parcel of base, hireling knaves, 
to bring me to the gallows. The Judge himself was forced to admit 
that the State’s Attorney had not been able to connect me with the 
bomb throwing. The latter knows how to get around it, however. 
He charges me wii-h being a ^^conspirator,” How does he prove 
it? Simply by declaring the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion to be a “conspiracy.” I wa.s a member of that body, so he has 
the charge securely fastened on me. Excellent! 

I tell you frankly and openly, I am for force. I have already 
told Ca})tain Schaack, “If they use cannon against us, we shall use 
dynamite against tliem.” I repeat that I am the enemy of the 
“order” of today, and I repeat that, with all my powers so long as 
breath remains in me, I shall combat it. I declare again, frankly 
and openly, that I am in favor of using force. I have told Cap- 
tain Schaack, and I stand by it, ^'If you cannonade us, we shall 
d^'iiamite yo-u.” You laugh! Perhaps ycai tliink, “You’ll throw 
no more bombs,” but let me assure you that. 1 die happy on the gal- 
low^s, so confident am I that the hundreds and thousands to whom 
I have spoken will remember my words; and when you shall have 
hang(^ us, then, mark my words, they will do the bomb-throwing! 
In this hope do I say to you: “T despise you. I despise your 
order, your laws, your force-propped authority.” Hang me for it I 
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Geort^e Kriijel. On niy arrival in America in 1S72, the reasons 
which prompted me to espouse AnanihVt was “Uio poverty, the 
misery of the working eliisses/’ Teople lieiv in a free land were 
^‘doomed to die of stanation.** 1 read the works of Liissalle, 
Marx and George, and after studying liu* labor (pnt^tion carefully, 
had come to tlie eoneJusion that “a workingman could not decetdly 
exist in this rioli country.*' I ha<l sought to remedy the inequalities 
throngli the ballot-box, but after a lime, it iiad become clear to me 
“that the working classes coiiKl never bring aliout a form ttf socu*ty 
guaranteeing Avork, bread and a happy life by means of Uie ballot.^* 
I labored for a time in the inten*st of tJie Soeial Dem«)eratic party, 
but, finding jmliii<*al eon*uption in its ranks, I left it. 

I left tliis party and joined the International Working r<H>ple’s 
Assocaalion. that was just being organized. The niemlH»rs of that 
body have the firm eonvielion that, the workingman ean fri>e himself 
from the tyranny of ea]>italism only tiinmgh forei* just as all 
advances of whicli liistory .speaks h.nve been brought al>onl through 
fon^e aloTK'. We siv from the hist4)rv of this eounirv that the first 
eoloni.sts won their liberty only through force; flint through forc4j 
slavery was abolished, ami .|u.st a.s the man wh»> agitated against 
slavery in UiLs country had lo ascend the gallows, .so also must we. 
He who sf)eaks for the workingmen today must hang. And wdiyf 
Hecause liiLs n'piiblic. is not governed by |»(‘Ofde wlm have obtained 
tlieir office honestly. Wlio are the lea<lers at Wasliinglon that; are 
to guard tlie interest (d* I Ids nalionf Have iJiey Imhui elcnded by 
the |»eople, or by tlie ai<l nl‘ their money ? Tiny have no right to 
make laws for us, hecau.se they v.uTe not elecUMl by the 7>eopU!. 
These are the n^asoiis wliy F have lost all re.sj>ect ibr American 
laAvs. 

I.iabor luLS been displaced by iiuiehinery and the amelioration of 
the workingmen’s condition c;in only bo effected through SociaJ- 
i.sm. .\s to my conviction. I .am not at all .surj»ri.seil. I learned 
long ago that the workingman liius no more rights here than any- 
\v!u*re else in tin* world. My erime, cousi.sts simfdy in having 
labored to bring about a of .society b\ which ii uoi po.s.si- 

hle for (Uie to lioard millions, thn»ugh the inifmovernents in nia- 
cldnerv, wldle the great ni. asses sink to degradaf irui and niLsery. T 
lielieved that inventions should be free to all. As to the aims of 
Anarchy, in mv opinion, Ariarchy and Socialism an* a.s much alike 
as one egg Ls to another. Wli.alcver difference e.\i^>t>i is in tactics. 

If IS true, T am acfjuainfed with several of my fellow-defondants; 
with nio^t of rlienri. however, but .sliglitly, through seeing liiem at 
meetings, and bearing them .speak. Xor do 1 deny that I, b>o, bavi* 
spoken at meetings, .saying that, if every workingman had a bomb 
in his pocket, capitalistic nile wv)u]d .soon come Uy an end. That is 
rny opinion, and my wish; it heci*me my conviction when I men- 
tioned the wickedness of the eapitali.^tic conditions of the day. 

Can any one feel any resf>ect for a government that accords 
rights only to the privileged classes, and none for the workers t Wc 
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have seen but recently lii/vv the coal barons combined to form a con- 
S 7 )iracy to raLse the price of coal, while at the same time reducing 
the already low wages of their men. Are they accused of con- 
spiracy on that account? But when workingmen dare ask an 
increase in their wages, the militia and the police are sent out to 
shoot them down. 


For such a government as tliis I can feel no respect, and will 
combat them, despite their power, despite their police, despite their 
spies. I hate and combat, not the individual capitalist, but the 
system that gives him those privileges. My greatest wish is that 
workingmen may recognize who are their friends and Vlio are their 
enemies. As to my conviction, brouglii about, as it was, through 
ca7>italistic influence, I have not one word to say. 

Samuel Fielden, I have been, in England, a Sunday school 
superintendent, a local preacher of the Methodist church, and an 
exhorter. I changed my convictions after coming to the United 
States in 1868. I had neither said at the Haymarket meeting, 
‘^Here come the bloodhounds,” nor had I fired a revolver. The 
meeting had been a })eaceable one, and there had been no indication 
of trouble, and my language had not been incondiar 3 \ 

I am charged witli having said, “Stab -the law.” No one claims 
but that it was in connection with my conception of the meaning 
of Foran^s speech, and tlie word “stab” is not necassarily a threat 
of violence upon any person. Here at your primary elections yon 
frequently hear the adherents of different candidates state before 
the primaries are called that they will “knife” so and so. Do they 
mean that they are going to kill him, stab liim, take his life away 
from him? Tliey are forcible expressions — very emphatic expres- 
sions. They are adjectives which are used in different ways to carry 
convictioin, and perliaps make the language more startling to the 
audience, in order that they may i>ay attention. 


T didn’t attempt to run away. I had been out walking around 
the slrt^et that morning, and there ^vas plenty of o]>j)ortunity for 
me to have been Imndreds of miles away. When the officer cyamc 
there I opened the door to him. He said he wanted me. I knew 
him by sight, and T knew what was his occupation. I said: “All 
right; I will go with yon.” 1 have said here tliat I thought, when 
the reruusentatives of the State had inquired hv means of their 
policemen as to my connection ynih it, that T should have been 
released. And 1 say now, in view of all the authorities that have 
heen^ read on the law and regarding accessories, that there is 
nothing in (he evidence that has been introduced to connect me with 
tfiat affair. One of the Chicago papers, at the conclusion of the 
States Attorney’s case, said tti-at they might have proved more 
about these men, about where they were and what they were doing 
on the 2d and 3d of May. When T was told that Captain Sehaack 
hmi got confessions out of certain persons connected with this 
. L confess all they like. As long as thev 

will tell only (he truth, T care nothing for their confessions.” 
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We claim tliat llie foulest irimiiwil ilint couKl have been pickc*! 
up in the sliniLs of any city of ("liristendom, or otiU^ide of it, would 
never have been convictcnl on such i«»siiinony as lias been broujrbt 
in here, if he had not. been a dangerous man in the opinion of the 
privileged classes. We cliiiiu that we are conviiltMl, not btvaiise we 
have corumitU'd murder. We are convicted becaiuso we wtu’e very 
energetic in adv!K*acy of tJie riglits <if labor. 1 call your attention 
to a very siirniticant fact — tJiat on this day, at this time, wlien the 
sentence of death is going Ui bo piu^sed ou u.s, the Stock -yards 
employers lia\e notitied tlieir employes that lliey will be nN|uin*«l to 
work Uni lunirs next Monday or they will shut down. I think it is 
a logical conclusion to draw tiuit tlic.M* men lliiiik they liave got a 
dangerous element out of the way now, and they ran return 2 n.::iln 
to tiie ten-hour system, I know that I had considerable to do with 
the eight-hour .'iuestion, althougli 1 <inly spolo* once in that neigh- 
borhood, cM'rv man liiere Ixdng a stranger me but I went down 
there in March jin'vious and made an eiglit-ljour spetM-li and 
formed the nucleiLS <d’ an eiglit-hour organi/aiion there, and the 
Stock-yanls stn'r(‘eded in starling the eiglil-hour system, tliough 
they have not been alih^ t<» keep it up in its entirety. We claim 
that we have done mueh. 

It will be a grand day wlicn everybody ailopis Socialism, but 1 
deny that 1 enicnd intt> a coiuspiraev. Fisclun*, Lingg and Kngel 
wen* iiicii whom 1 liad not associated for a year, and tJicn*- 

fore I could not have* Ismii conspiring witli liu*m. I had never 
.s<*eri a dynoniit<* bomb uniil 1 saw one i?i the court-room, and had 
never known that dynamite was kept at tin* Arheitcr Zritimfj 
(dlice. 

Your honor, I lia\ e worked at hard labor since I was eiglit years 
of age. 1 went into a ctMton factory when 1 wjus eight years oI«l, 
and 1 liave w^>rk«‘d continually sine**, and llM*n* lias ncMr been a 
liiiK* in niy hist(»rv that I conJd have l»ccn bonglil. or pai«l into a 
single thing by any man or f^r any purposi* wliich I <lid not believe 
to be !rn<*. To cuniradiri flu* lie that w;*^ piifilisiied in e»nmecfi<in 
with the bill by the grand jury eliarging ns with iminh'r. I wlvli to 
say that 1 Iiave ih'NjI' n*eci\ed om* e^nt for agitating. When 7 
have gone ont of the eity 1 liave had my e\(M*n.si's paid. I hit oftr-n 
when 1 have goru* into eomnmrrilies, when I wmitd liaM* to depond 
upon those eoiiininMiti<*s for jiaying my wav, I havc’ often eomo 
back to tiiis city with money onr (*■' pfickei. wJjieli I laid earned by 
liard labor, anri I had to pay f<»r llm f»rivilege of my agitation out 
of the little rnor»e\ I might ha\e in my pos.vt'ssion. Toilay, as the 
beautiful autumn sun kissc*s with balmy lireezi* the eheek f)f rverv 
free man, I staiid here never to bathe my iiead in its rays again. 

I liave loved my fellowinen as I have loved myself. I have hated 
trickery, dishonesty and injiu^tiee. The nineteentii ermtiiry eorurnihs 
the crime of killing its best friend. It will live to repent of it. Itut, 
as T have said before, if it will do any g-ood, I freely give myself 
up, I trust the time will come when there will be a better under- 
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standing, more intelligence, and above the mountains of iniquity, 
wrong and corruption, I haj>e the sun of righteousness and truth 
and justice will come to bathe in its balmy light an emancipated 
world. 

Albert R. Parsons. Your honor, if there is one distinguished 
chamcteristic which has made itself prominent in the conduct of 
this trial, it has been the passion, the heat, and the anger, the vio- 
lence both to sentiment and to person, of everything connected 
with this case. You ask me why sentence of death should not be 
pronounced upon me, or, what is tantamount to the same thing, 
you ask me why you should give me a new trial in order that I 
might establish my innocence and the ends of justice be subserved. 
I answer you and say that this verdict is the verdict of passion, 
bom in passion, nurtured in passion, and is the sum total of the 
organized passion of the city of Chicago. For this reason I ask 
your suspension of the sentence, and a new trial. This is one 
among the many reasons which I hope to present before I con- 
clude. Now, what is passion? Passion is the suspension of rea- 
son ; in a mob upon the streets, in the broils of the saloon, in the 
quarrel on the sidewalk, where men throw aside their reason and 
resort to feelings of exasperation, we have passion. There is a 
suspension of the elements of judgment, of calmness, of discrimina- 
tion requisite to arrive at the truth and? the establishment of jus- 
tice. I hold that you cannot dispute the charge which I make, that 
this trial has been submerged, immersed in passion from its incep- 
tion to its close, and even to this hour, standing here upon the 
scaffold as I do, with the hangman awaiting me witli his halter, 
there are those who claim to represent imblic sentiment in this 
city — and I now speak of Uie capitalistic press, that vile and in- 
famous organ of monopoly, of hired liars, the people’s oppressor — 
even to this day these papers, standing where I do, with my seven 
I'ondemned colleagues, are clamoring for our blood in the heat and 
violen(?e of passion. Who can deny this? Certainly not this 
Court. The Court is fully aware of tliese facts. 

In order that I may place myself properly before you, it is 
necessary, in vindication of whatever I may have said or done in 
the history of my past life, that I should enter somewhat into de- 
liails, and I claim, even at the expense of being lengthy, the ends 
of justice require that this shall be done. 

For tlie past twenty years my life has been closely identified 
with, and I have actively participated in, what is known as the 
labor movement in America. I have some knowledge of that move- 
ment in consequence of this experience and of the eareful study 
which opportunity has afforded me from time to time to give to 
the matter, and in what I have to say upon this subject relating to 
the labor movement, or to myself as connected with it in this trial 
and before this bar, I will speak the truth, the whole truth, be the 
consequences what they may. 

The United States census for 1880 reports that there are in the 
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United States 10,200,000 wasre-worktn^. These are the persons 
who, by their indnstiy, create all the weaJth of this coiintn\ And 
now, before I say anything further, it may l>e neeess»ar}\ in order 
to clearly understand wliat 1 am iroinir to stale furtlier on. for me 
to define what T mean and what is meant in tlie labor movement by 
these worils, \\’^i£re-wnrker. A wa»re-\vorkf'r is one wlio works for 
wafres and who has no other means of subsistence than by the sellin.tr 
of his daily toil from hour to hour, day to day, week to week, 
month to month, and year to year, as tin* case may la*. Their whole 
property consists entirely of their labor, .<trcn.irth, ami skill — or 
rather, they possess nothiiur hnf their empty liands. They live only 
when afforded an opportimity to work, atid this t»pportnni(y mn.-t 
l>e proeirn'i! from the possessors of the means of siihsisttmce— eain- 
tal — bt'fore their riirht to live at all or the opport\ntily to do so is 
possessed. Xow, then' are l(i,200,000 of these peoph* iti the United 
States, aceordin.tr to the census of ISSO. Amonjr this uuiuImt are 
0,000,000 men, .and reckoning five persons to eacli fatnilv, they 
represent 4o,000^000 <if nnr po]>nlalion. It is clainu'd Hnil there 
are between eleven and twelve milliotis of voti‘rs in llie United 
Stall’s. Now, out of these 12,000,000, !),00l>,000 of these voters 
are W’ a ire -workers. The remainder of the 10,200.000 is compt)S*Ml of 
t]je women, boys and irirls — the ehildren — eTiit>ioyed in the facto- 
ries, tlie mines, farms, and the various avoealiim.s of this countr>*. 
The class r.f ]>e<)ple — the producinp’ class- who alone do all the 
productive labor of this country, are the hirelintrs and de]»end«uits 
of the ))rojiert;ied ehuss. 

Your Honor, T have, as a workinjrman, espon.sed what T eon- 
ceive to he tfie just claims of tihe workine class; 1 have defended 
their rlirhl to liberty and 5n.si.ste<l upon their ri;rht to eontrol tlieir 
own labor and the fruits theri'of, and in the statement tiuit 1 am to 
make here before this Uourt upon the fjiu^stion why I .‘■ihould not he 
sentenced, or why 1 s)u)uld he |>ermitled to have a new trial, you 
will also he made t<i urulersland why there is a class of imm in this 
country who come to your Honor and ap}*t al to vfiii not to trrani us 
a new trial. 1 believe, sir, that the representatives that mil- 
lionaire orjrani/.ation of (^hicairo, kmovn as the (/h.ica^o (Citizens* 
As.sociation, stand tr> a man demamlinir of your Honor our iruiiu*- 
diate extinction and su'pj>ression by an i«riiominion.s death, 

Now% T .stand liere as mie of the peot>lf\ a conunon man, a 
workinpanan, one of tlu' mass4*s, and I ask yo’i to jrive ear to wdmt 
1 have U> say. You stand as a bulwnirk ; you are as a brake betw’oen 
them and us. A^ou are here as the represenlafive of justice, liold- 
in<? the |»oised sc^iles in your hands. You are expected to l(K>k 
neither to the rijrht nor to the left, but to that by whicJi jastice, and 
justice alone, .shall be suljser\'ed. The conviction of a man, your 
Ilonor, dfK*s not iKM‘essarily prove that he Lh ;milty. Your law books 
aic filled w'ith iOwStances where men have been carried to the scaf- 
fold and after their death it has been proven tliat their execution 
was a judicial murder. Now*, what end can be subserved in burry- 
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ing this matter through in the manner in wihicli it has been done? 
Where are the ends of justice subserved, and where is truth found 
in hurrying seven human beings at the rate of express speed upon 
a fast train to the scaffold and an ignominious death? Why, if your 
Honor please, the very methods of our extermination, the deep dam- 
nation of its .taking off, appeals to your Honoris sense of justice, of 
rectitude, and of honor. A judge may also be an unjust man. 
Such things have been known. We have, in our histories, heard of 
Lord Jeffreys. It need not follow ihat because a man is a judge he 
is also just. As everyone knows, it has long since become the 
practice in American polities for the candidates for judgeships 
throughout the United States to be named by corporation and mo- 
nopoly influences, and it is a well-known secret that more than one 
of our Cliicf Justices have been appointed to their seats upon the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court at the instance of the 
leading railway magnates of America — the Huntingtons and Jay 
Goulds. Therefore the people are beginning to lose confidence in 
some of our courts of law. 

Now, T have not been able to gather together and put in a con- 
secutive shape these thoughts which I wish to present here for your 
consideration. They have been put together hurriedly in the last 
few days, since we began to come in here — first, because T did not 
know what you would do, nor what the pasition of your Honor 
would be in the case; and secondly, because T did not know upon 
what ground the deduction of the prosecution would be made deny- 
ing us the right of a rehearing, and, therefore, if the method of 
the presentation of this matter be somevrhat disconnected and dis- 
jointed, it may be ascribed to that fact, over which I have no con- 
trol. 

T maintain lhat our execution, as the matter stands just now, 
would be a judicial murder, rank and foul, and judicial murder is 
far more infamous than lynch law — far worse. Bear in mind, 
please, this trial was conducted by a mob, prosecuted by a mob, by 
the shrieks and the howls of a mob — an organized, powerful mob. 
But that trial is now over. You sit here judicially, calmly, quietly, 
and it is now for you to look at this thing from the standpoint of 
reason and common sen.se. There is one peculiarity about the case 
that 1 want to call your attention to. Tt is tJie manner and the 
method of its prosecution ! On the one side, the attorneys for the 
prasecution conducted this case from the standpoint of catpiialists 
as against laborers. On the other side, the attorneys for the de- 
fense conducled fliis case as a defense .against murder — not for 
laborers and not against c.apitalists. 

The prosecution in this case throughout has been a capitalistic 
prose<fiition, iiis|)ired by the instinct of capitalism, and I mean by 
that by class feelings, by a dictatorial right to rule, and a denial to 
common people the right to say anything or have anything to say 
to these men, by that class of persons who think that working peo- 
ple have but one right and one duty to perform, viz, : Obedienc*^ 
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They eoiKlucted lliLs trial from tJiut .siaiulpoint tiirougrliout, niwl, as 
was very truthfully st4tted by my comrade Fielden, we were 
cutcd ostensibly for murder until nwir the end of the trial, when 
all at once the jury is commanded — yea, comiiuuidod — to render a 
verdict against us as Anaivliists. 

Your Honor, you are awaiv tif this; you know this to he the 
truth; you sat ajid Inward it all. I will not make a statement but 
what will be in accord with the facts, and what I d<» say i.s said for 
the purpa'^e of refreshing your memory an«l asking you io h»ok at 
both .sides of this matter and view it from the .standjvoint of n^ison 
and common sense. 

Now, tile money-makers, the bnsiiit‘ss men, those pt^fple who 
doal ill stocks and bonds, the speculatoi's and emidoyers, all that 
class of men kiurwn as the money-making class, have no conception 
of thi.s labor c|uestu>n; they <lon*l umlersland what it means. Ti> 
use the siriM't parlaiiee, with many of them it is a dillieull matter 
to “catch <uUo'* it, and they are pentTse also; they will liave no 
knowle<lg<‘ o!‘ it. They <l<»n*t watit to know .any thing aboni it, and 
tJiey wuiTl hear anything about it, and they propaM* to chih, loek 
np, jiJid. if neetvssary. strangle tJiose who insist on their hearing 
this (inestion. tan it he any longer d<'nie<I that there i.s sin'.h a 
tiling a-^ the lalioi* <|uesii<in in tlii.s eotintry? 

J am an i\nareliisl. Now strike*.’ Unt hear me hef«n*e you 
striki*. \\'lfa: is SorialiMti, t»r Anarchism? Hriclly slattai, it is the 
right of the toilers to the free ami ei|nal use ol‘ tlie tmd.'' i»f j»ro- 
diietion, and iIm‘ rig'nt oi‘ the produce’s to their iuvmIucI, Thai is 
Soeiaiisin. Tije liislurv ol‘ tiiankiiul is one of growth. It. has betni 
evolutionary and re\ dlulion.iry. The tliviiling lim‘ h«l\\e(‘u ev<dii- 
tion and n^ndiition, or that irnpeiceptihle hoiimiary line wJiere 
one heLiin.s and iJie other <-nd.'^, can ne\er he d< lim-d. Who lielieved 
at tin* lime tiiat <»ur forefathers tossed ilie tea into the Ihiston har- 
bor tiiat it meant I'u* first revolt of ihc revolniion sei.araliu'jr Mu’; 
continent from the <iominion of tha^rgi* 111. and lonnding titis We- 
juibJie here in wideli we, tlieir desr* jidani.-, livi* lodiiy.' Kv<dnlioi» 
and revolution an* sytionymon.'^. llvolnlion is lin' incuiKitory stale 

of revolution. The birth is the revolution it.s ppoc<-ss the evolii 

tion. What i.s the hi.^torv of m.ao witli regard to tlu‘ iaboriuL!' 
eJasse.s ? 

(Jriginally tlie earth and its crmlent.s were liehl in c.otiirnon by all 
men. Then eame a change brought ahoiil by v iolence, rolilj<*rv and 
wholesale murd<*r, called war. Later, lun still way baek in hisUiry. 
we fi’ d that there were hni two ci;ist.e,s in the world -slaves and 
rrmstcrs. Time rolled on and we find a labor .system of serfdom 
TliLs serf-labor system existed in the .sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and tlirougliout tlie world the serf liad a right to iJie 
.‘ioil on w'hich he lived. The loni of tlie land could not exclude Idtrj 
from its use. Hut with the discovery <»f America and the develoj)- 
ments which followed that discovery and its settlement, a wmtury 
or two afterw'ards, tiie gold found in .Mexico and Peru by Uie in 
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vadin^ hosts of Cortez, and Pizarro who carried bsusk to Europe 
this precious metal, infused new vitality into the stagnant com- 
mercial blood of Europe and set in motion those wheels which have 
rolled on and on until today commerce covers the face of the 
earth — time is annihilated and distance is known no more. Fol- 
lowing the abolition of the serfdom system was the establishment 
of tllie wage-labor system. This found its fruition, or birth, rather, 
in the French revolution of 1789 and 1793. It was then for the 
first time that civil and political liberty was established in Europe. 

We see, by a mere glance back into histoiy, that the sixteenth 
century was engaged in a struggle for religious freedom and the 
right of conscience — ^mental liberty. Following that, in tlie seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, was the struggle throughout France 
which resulted ir the establishment of the Republic and the found- 
ing of the right of political liberty. The struggle today, which 
foUows on in the line of progress, and in the logic of events, the 
industrial i)roblem, wihicli is here in this courtroom, of whicli we 
are the refj^resentatives, and of which the State’s Attorney hiis said 
we were, by the grand jury selected because we were the leaders 
of it, and are to be punished and consigned to an ignominious death 
for that reason, that the wage slaves of Chicago and of America 
may be horrified, terror stricken, and driven like ‘^rats back to 
tlieir lioles,” to hunger, slavery, misery and death. The industrial 
question, following on in the natural order of events, the w^age sys- 
tem of industry, is now up for consideration ; it presses for a hear- 
ing; it demands a solution; it cannot be throttled by this District 
Attorney, nor all the District Attorneys upon the soil of America. 

Now, what is fliis labor question which these gentlemen treat 
with such profound contempt, which these distinguished, “honor- 
able” gentlemen would tlirottle and put to ignominious death, and 
hurry us like “rats to our holes?” What is it? You will pardon 
me if I exhibit some feeling? I have sat here for two months, and 
these men have poured tlieir vituperations out ux)on my head and 1 
have not been permitted to utter a single word in my own de- 
fense. For two months they have poured tJieir poison upon me and 
my colleagues. For two months they have sat here and spit like 
adlders the vile poison of tlieir tongu&s, and if men could have been 
placed in a mental inquisition and tortured to death, these men 
would have succeeded here now — vilified, misrepresented, held in 
loathsome contempt without a chance to speak or contradict a 
word. Therefore, if I show emotion, it is because of this, and if 
my comrades and colleagues with me here have spoken in such 
strains as these, it is because of tliis. Pardon us. L^k at it from 
the right standpoint. 

What is this labor question? It is not a question of emotion; 
the labor question is not a question of sentiment; it is not a relig- 
ious matter; it is not a political problem; no, sir, it is a stern 
economic fact, a stubborn and immovable fact. It has, it is true, 
its emotional phase; it has its sentimental, religious, political as- 
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pects, but the sum total of this question is the brpad ami butter 
question, the how and the why we will live and earn our doily 
bread. This is the labor movement. It. has a srientilie. basis. It is 
founded U])on faet, and 1 have been lt> eonsiderable pinn.s in my 
researches of well-known and distinguished authors on this (jues- 
tion to collect and present to you brietly wJiai this quest ioti is and 
what it sprinps from. 1 will tirst explain to you brietly what 
capital is. 

Capital — artificial ca]>itJnl — is <he storiHl-iiy>, iuvuuuilated sur- 
plus of jKist labor; capital is the product of labor. Its fmuMion is 
— that is the function of capital i.s — ti» a|q*ropri:ite or co!)liscnte 
for its own use and benefit the **surpln.s’* labor pHnliict of tin* 
wealth produc(‘r. Tin* capitalistic system oriirinaled in the forcible 
.seizure of natural op)M)rt unities and riirhts liy a few and then con- 
vertinir those lliinirs into special privilev'cs which liave since lMs*ome 
‘‘vested riiiht.s,*' fonnally enln‘nched hi*hin«l the huhvarks t>f statute 
law and Ooverninent. (‘apital could luU exist unhttss there also ex- 
isted a inajorily <‘lass who were )>ro}»ertyl(*.ss, lliat is, without ca])i- 
tal, a cla.ss wiiose only tnod<* of existence is by .sellittir their labor 
to capitalists. Capitalism is maintained, fi>.steri‘d, and pc*rpettiated 
by lawj in fact, caj»iial is ktw — stalute law — and law is caj»ilal. 

Now, briefly stated, for T will not take your time but n moment, 
what is labor? Labor is a cmiimodily and wap*s is the prici* paid 
for it, Tlie owm*r of this cfirnmodily-— of labor — sells it, that is, 
biuLself, to llu** owiu'r of cajutal in order to livi‘. Labor is the ex- 
pressiiui of cnerin', thc‘ jiower of the laborer’s lit'e. This enerfrj' or 
pow(*r he nmst, sell to aimther ]MTson in onler to live. It. is his 
only means of exisU'nce. He works to liv(^ but his work is not. 
simply a part of his litV*; it is the .saeritice of it. His labor is a 
eomniodity which under the ^oiisc* of free labor, he is forced by 
necessity to Inifid r»vcr to armther party. Tlie wh«»le of the xvfiq:e 
laborers .‘K-lixity is not tlie product, of his lalior - far frojn it. 
The silk lu* W(*nves, the palace Jie bnild.s, the ores Jm diifs from out 
th(^ mines are not for liim — oh, no. The only Miinjjr lu* produc(*s 
for Iniiiself is his wa.Lu-, and the silk, the on^s and tin* palaci* wliicb 
he has built are sjmj»ly tnin.^fonried for ijirn into a cimiaiii kind of 
means of existence, namely, a cotton shirt, a few fa rmies, ami tlie 
mere tenantev of a lod^dnjr hon.se. In other words, his wa^res 
represent tin bare neee.ssiiles of bis existence and the iinpaid-for 
or “.surplus” jmrtion of his bils^r pmdiict constiinies tlie v;i.st Huper- 
nbundard wealth of the non-producinjr or capitalistic class. That 
is the capitalistic system defined in a fi'w worrls. It is tliis system 
that cn/ate.s the.se cla.ss^'s, and it is tlu'se cIilsscs that. }iroduce this 
conflict. This conflict. inten.sifies as the power of the privil«»^ed 
cliusses over tlie non-possi'-ssinj: or *j»ro fieri y less ch'ifliu'.s increase's s 
and intensifies, and this jmwer incn«isi*s as the idle few iK^mine 
rieiier and the j>rr>ducinjr many become, fioorcr, and this producers 
what calknl' the labor movement. This is the labor queftiion. 
Wealth is power; poverty is weakTU!8.s. 
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If I had time I might stop here to answer some suggestions that 
probably arise in the minds of some persons, or perhaps of your 
Honor, not being familiar with this question. I imagine I hear 
your Honor say, “Why, labor is free. This is a free country.'* 
Now, we had in the Southern States for nearly a century a form 
of labor known as chattel slave labor. That has been abolished, 
and I hear you say that labor is free; that the war has resulted 
in establishing free labor all over America. Is this true? Look at 
it. The chattel slave of the past — tlie wage slave of today; what 
is the difference? The master selected under chattel slavery his 
own slaves. Under the wage slavery system the wage slave selects 
his master. Formerly the master selected the slave; today the 
slave selects his master, and he has got to find one or else he is car- 
ried down here to my friend, the jailer, and occupies a cell along 
side of myself. He is compelled to find one. So the change of the 
industrial system in the language of Jefferson Davis, ex-President 
of the Southern Confederacy, in an ihtenn'ew with the New York 
Herald upon the question of the cliattel slave system of the South 
and that of the so-called “free-laborer," and their wages — Jefferson 
Davis has stated positively tliat the change was a decided benefit 
to the former cliattel slave owners, who would not exchange the 
new system of wage labor at all for cliattel labor, because now the 
dead had to bury Ihemselves and the sick take care of themselves, 
end now they don't have to employ overseers to look after them. 
They give them a task to do — a certain amount to do. They say: 
“Now, here, perform this piece of work in a certain length of 
time," and if you don't (under the wage system, says Mr. Davis), 
why, when you come around for your pay next Saturday you 
simply find in the envelope which gives you your money a note 
which informs you of the fact that you have been discharged. Now, 
Jefferson Davis atoitted in his statement tliat the leather-thong 
dipped in salt brine, for the chattel slave, had been exchanged 
under the wage system for the lash of hunger, an empty stomach, 
and the ragged hack of the wage earner of free-bom American 
sovereign citizens, who, according to the census of the Unite<l 
States for 1880, constitute more than nine-tenths of our entire 
population. But, you say, tlie wage slave had advantages over the 
chattel slave. The chattel slave couldn't get away from it. Well, 
if we had the statistics, I believe it could be shown that as manv 
chattel slaves escaped from bondage witli the bloodhounds of their 
masters after them as they tracked their way over the snow-beaten 
TOcks of Canada, and via the underground grapevine road — I be- 
lieve the statistics would show today that as many chattel slaves 
escaped from their bondage under that system as can, and as many 
do, escape today from the wage bondage into capitalistic liberty. 

I am a Socialist. I am one of those, although myself a wage 
slave, who holds that it is wrong — wrong to myself, wrong to my 
neighbor, and unjust to my fellowmen — for me to undertake to 
make my escape from wage slavery by becoming a master and an 
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owner of otliers' labor. T refiLse lio it. Had 1 ohosen another 
path in life, I miiyht be living: upon an avenue of the city of (^hi- 
cap> today, surrounded in iny beautiful home with luxury and ease, 
and servants to do my bi4ldin^. Hut J <*h<»se the otJu^r roati, and 
instead 1 stand Jure today upon Uie srallVUd, as it \vert‘. This is 
my crime. Hefore lii,Ldi heaven this ami this alotie us my eriine. I 
have been false, 1 liave Ihm'U untrue, and I am a traitor to the in- 
famies that exi.sb today in eapitalislie. society. If tiiis Ls a erirne 
in your opinion J i>h‘ad truiily to it. Now, be patient wiiJj me; 1 
have been with you — or, rather, I Imve heeu patient with this trial. 
Follow me, if you please, and look at tJie tippressions of this 
eapitallistie system of imlustrv. As was (h'pi^'tiHl by my c*oinra«le 
Fielden (his nioniirnr, every new inarliine that cM»m*‘S into exi.sfeiie(‘ 
ifomes iJiere as a com pet it or with the man of lalK>r. Kvery ma- 
chine iin(h*r the eapitallistie vyslem that is inlroduceil into indus- 
trial affaiiN <*omes as a eom|M‘iitor, a.s a <lrau’‘ and menaee and a 
prey to the ^■ery existence of those who have to fudl tlieir labor 
ill order U> earn their ljn*ad. The man is turned out to starve and 
whole oecnjuaiion.s and pursuits are r<‘Volulioni/.«‘d and fMHnplet4*ly 
destrovcMl by the in(n)dueiiou f>f maehimu'v in a day, in an hour, 
as it were. 1 havi* kttown it to be tJie case in the history of my 
own life ■'and 1 am yet i\ youiu>: man- tliat whole pursuits and 
occupaLioius lawn been wiped out by tiio invention of uiueiiinery, 

Wliat boeonx^ of tlie.so people? Wlu*re an* they? They 1)0- 
comc eomj»etitoi>i of other laixuvrs, jiml are ma<h^ to reduee w"a 4 r<*s 
and incroiise llie \V(»rk liours. Many of lliem are eamlidabvs for Um» 
pbbet, they arc eandi«hues for your j»ri.son cells. Build more peni- 
tentiaries; ere<'t m<i?’e s<‘an'ohl.s, for tbi'se men are tijuin the Jiijrb- 
way of 4?rime, of misery, of death. 

Your Honor, there never wn.s an cfTeet wiWiout a cause. Tho 
tree is known by its frnit. SocialistB are not those who blindly 
close their eyes ami refu.se to li»ok, and wlu» refuse lo bear, but 
having eyes to set^, liiey see, and ears to hear, tJiey iicar. 

Look at thus capitaltlstie system; lf)ok at its «»j)eration upon tlio 
small bu.sinc!!fis men, the .small clealers, the middle class. lirathtrv.eCa 
tells us in last year’s rcj>ort that there w'crc 11,000 small h'lsinesH 
men financially destroyed in tlie past twelve montha. What beeame 
of those people? Whore are they, and why have th<*y been wiped 
out? Has there been any It*s« weallh? No; lliat which tlicy pos- 
sessed has simply trarusferred itsedf into Uie hands of some otiicr 
person. Who is that other? It us he who has greater cajiitaiistic 
facilities. It is the monopolist, the man who can run comers, who 
can create rings and squeeze the,se men to death and wipe tliem out 
like dead flies from the table into his monopolistic basket. The 
middle classes destroyed in thus manner join the ranks of the pro- 
letariat. The> become* what? They s<M>k out the factory gate, 
they seek in the various occupations of w'age labor for employ- 
ment. What is the result? Then there an* more men u|K>n the 
market. This increases the number of those who are applying for 
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employment. What then? This intensifies the competition, which 
in turn creates greater monopolists, and with it wages go down un- 
til the starvation point is reached, and then what? 

Your Honor, Socialism comes to the people and asks them to 
look into this thing, to discuss it, to reason, to examine it, to in- 
vestigate it, to know the facts, because it is by this, and this alone, 
that violence will be prevented and bloodshed will be avoided, be- 
cause, as my friend here has said, men in their blind rage, in their 
ignorance, not knowing what ails them, knowing they are hungry, 
that they are miserable, and destitute, strike blindly, and do as 
they did with Maxwell in this city, and fight the labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Imagine such an absurd thing and yet the capitalistic 
press has taken great pains to say the Socialists do these things; 
that we fight machineiy; that we fight pro})erty. Why, sir, it is an 
absurdity; it is ridiculous; it is preposterous. No man ever heard 
an utterance from the mouth of a Socialist to advise anything of 
the kind. They know to the contrary. We don't fight machinery; 
we don’t oppose these things. It is only the manner and methods 
of employing it that we object to. That is all. It is tlie manipula- 
tion of these things in the interests of a few; it is tlie monopoliza- 
tion of them tJiat we object to. We desire that all the forces of 
nature, all the forces of society, of the gigantic strength which has 
resulted from the combined intellect and labor of the ages of the 
past sliall be turned over to man and made his servant, his obedi- 
ent slave forever. This is the object of Socialism. It asks no one 
to give uji anything. It seeks no harm to anybody. But when we 
witness this condition of things — ^when we see little children hud- 
dling around tlie factory gates, the poor little things whose bones 
are not yet hard; wlien we see them clutched from the hearthstone, 
taken from tlie family altar, and carried to the bastiles of labor 
and their little bones ground up into gold dust to bedeck the form 
of some aristocratic Jezebel — then it stirs me and I speak out. We 
plead for the little ones; we plead for tJie helpless; we plead for 
the oppressed; we seek redress for those who are wronged; we 
seek knowledge and intelligence for the ignorant; we seek liberty 
for the slave; Socialism secures the welfare of every human being. 

Your Honor, if you will permit it, I would like to stop now and 
resume tomorrow morning. 

October 8. 

Parsons. Your Honor, I concluded last evening at that portion 
of my statement before you which had for its purpose a showing 
of the operations and effects of our existing social system, the 
evils which naturally flow from the established sociaf relations, 
which are founded upon tlie economic subjection and dependence 
of the man of labor to the monopolizer of the means of labor and 
the resources of life. I sought in this connection to show that the 
ills that afiQict society — social miseries, mental degradations, polit- 
ical dependence — all resulted from the economic subjection and de- 
pendence of the man of labor upon the monopolizer of the means 
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of existence; and as lonfr as Uu' eaiist* remains the effect must eer- 
tainly follow. 

I pointed out what liradstreet's had to say in regard to the 
destruction of Uie middle class hist year. As it affects iJie small 
deaJers, the middle class men of our shop sireels, the same in 
fluenees are likewise at ^Yo^k amon«' the farmini:: ehusses. Aecord- 
inpf to statistics JH) per cent of the farms of America are today 
under mortfra^re. Tlie man wlu) a few years ajLro owned the soil 
that he wwked is today a tenant at will, and a niortjrajjfe is placeil 
upon his .soil, and when lie — tlic farmer who.se hand tickh'S the 
earth and caiis<»s it to hlassom as the nwH' and hrinir fortli its rich 
fruits for hiiniaii sustenance — even while tliis man is asleep tlie in 
terest upon the niortirji^e eontimies. It trrows and it itn*rea.s(»,s, ren- 
derinf? it more and more ditViciilt for him to .md alonir or imike 
his li\dnir. In the Tneantiine tin* railway con»orations place upon 
the tratlic all that llu‘ market will bear. Tlie Ihiard t»f Trade 
sharks run their corners until— wdiat ? V’ntil it o<*curs, as stated 
in tli€? Cliica^o Trihune aliout three monllis a;r<», tliat a freif'ht 
train of ci>ni from Iowa, consiiTned to a commission merchant in 
riiica^ro, had to he sold for— well, for less than the cost of freijirht, 
and tliere was a halarice due the ciuumission man on the freij»‘ht 
of after he had sold the coni. The frei^dita^re uptui that <*orn 
wni.s $.1 more thati tlie <‘orn hroni^ht in tlie market. So It is with 
the tenant farmers of America. 

Your Honor, wo do not liave to pro to Ireland to find the evils of 
landlordism. We do not have* to cross tlie At hint ic ocean to liml 
liord Lietrems rack-renters, landlords who eviel their tenants. We 
have thorn all around us. There is Indarid riirlit. hen* in <diiea*ro 
and evervwliere els<* in this <Mnintrv. liOnk at llridirefiorf, wliere 
the Irish live! Look! Tenants at will, huddled tojjrellier as Slate’s 
Attorney (Irinmdl ealLs like rats; living' as they do in Lul»- 

lin, livint: precisely as tliey do in Li meriek - taxed to death, unahle 
to meet the extortions of tin* landlord. 

We were fold hv the f*ros(s*ufi»»n that law is on trial; that Oov- 
ernmeiit is on trial. That is what the •irentlemett oti the either side? 
staled to the jury. Tlie law is on Iri.il, and (hofrument is on trial. 
Well, up to near the conclusion of the trial vs**, the* defendants, 
supjiosisl that we were indieted and heiui: tri«‘d for murder. Now, 
if the law is on trial and if the (fove rnment is on trial, who lias 
placed it upon trial? Ami 1 lea\e It to the people of America 
wlieUit*r the jiniseeution in tliis case ha\(‘ made out a case; and T 
cliarp? it hert* now frankly that in order to hrln^f about this con- 
viction the prosecution, the representatives of the State, tin? sworn 
officers of the law', tiiosc wdiose ohli;ration it is to the people tx> 
oIm\v tlie law' and f?rc^n'e order — 1 ciiarjfe ufmri tliern a wilfull, a 
malicious, a purposed violation of every law wdiicli piarantw?** 
every rijrht to every American citizen. They have violated free 
.speech. In the prasecution of this ciuse they have violated a free 
pres.s. Tliey have vioIat<*d the rifflit of juiblie assembly. Yea, 
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they have even violated and denounced the right of self-defense. T 
charge the crime home to them. The great blood-ibought rights, for 
which our forefathers spent centuries of struggle, it is attempted 
to run them like rats into a hole by the prosecution in this case. 
Why, gentlemen, ^‘law is upon trial,” '^Government is upon trial,” 
indeed. Yea, they are themselves guilty of the precise thing of 
which, they accuse me. They say that I am an Anarchist and re- 
fuse to respect the law. "By their works ye shall know them,” and 
out of their own mouths they stand condemned. They are the real 
Anarchists in this case, as that word is commonly understood, 
while we stand upon the constitution of the United States. 

I have violated no law of this country. Keither I nor my col- 
leagues here have violated any legal right of American citizens. 
We stand upon the right of free speech, of free press,'' of public 
assemblage, unmolested and undisturbed. We stand upon the con- 
stitutional right of self-defense, and we defy the prosecution to 
rob the peo.ple of America of these dearly bought rights. But the 
prosecution imagines that they have triumphed because they pro- 
pose to put to death seven men. Seven men to be exterminated in 
violation of law, because they insist upon these inalienable rights. 
Seven men are to be exterminated because they demand the right 
of free speech and exercise it. Seven men by this court of law 
are to be put to deatli because they claim their right of self-de- 
fense. Do you think, gentlemen of the prosecution, that you will 
have settled the case when you are carrying my lifeless bones to 
the potter’s field? Do you think that this trial will be settled 
by my strangulation and that of my colleagues? I tell you that 
there is a greater verdict yet to be heard from. The American 
people will have something to say about this attempt to destroy 
their rights, which they hold sacred. Tlie American people will 
have something to say, when they understand this case, as to 
whether or not the Constitution of this country can be trampled 
under foot at the dictation of monopoly and corporations and 
their hired tools. 

Tour Honor read yesterday your reasons for refusing us a new 
trial, and I want to call your attention to it, if you please, on some 
points on which I think your Honor is laboring under misappre- 
hension. Your Honor says that there can be no question in the 
mind of any one who has read these articles (referring to the 
Alarm and Arheiter Zeitung), or heard these speeches, wSiich 
were written and spoken long before the eight-hour movement was 
talked of, that this movement whieli tliey advocated was but a 
means in their estimation toward the ends which they sought, and 
the movement itself was not primarily of any consideration at all. 
Now, your Honor, I submit that you are sitting now in judgment, 
not alone upon my acts, but also upon my motives. Now, that is a 
dangerous thing for any man to do; any man is so liable to make 
a mistake in a matter of that kind. T claim that it would not bo 
fair for you to assume to state what my motives were in the eight- 
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hour movement, tiliat I was simply it for another purpose. 

How do you know thatt* ('an you read niy heart and order my 
actions f Jt’ yo\i by the record, tiu* record will disprove your 
conjecture, bet^aiLse it is a conjwiure! The Slate's Attorney has 
tlirouj^hout this trial done j»reciscly what Mr. Knjjlish, the re- 
porter of the Tribune, said he was instniciiMl to do by Uie pro- 
prietor of tlie Tribune, wlien he attended labor nuMMinp*. It was 
the custom of the head tniitors of the Lirjre dailies to instruct those 
w'ho ’ivent to tliese labor meetinius to rejM>rl tudy the ii\lliuinuator> 
and inciting passaisres of the speaker's wnuirks at the luei^tings. 
I'liat is precisely the s<»heme laid out by the prosiHUitioii. They 
have presented you here (’opu*s of the Alarm running' b;u;k for 
three years, and my sjieeches coveriiif:!: tliriH* years Intck. They 
have selected such iK>nions of those articles, and such articles, 
mark you, xls .suli.s4*rv<* their pur|»ose, such as they supposed would 
be calculate4l to inllanic your mind and prejudice you ami the jury 
against us. You ought to Ik? careful of this thing. 

It is not fair, ami it is not rigid for you to conclude that, from 
the showing nuole hy these g**ritlenien, we were ru>t what we pre- 
tended t<» he in this lalnir UNivein^nt. Take I lie rect>rd. Why, 1 
am well know’U tliroughont the Tinted Static for years and years 
past. — my name Is — ami I liave come in jicrsoiud contact with hun- 
dreds of thousamls of wiirkiiiginen from Nebraska in the Wt*sl to 
New York in the Kast, and from Maryland to Wimuisin and Miri- 
m^^oUa. J liave traversed the Statics for the past ten years, ami 1 
am known hy hnndn*tLs of tlioiisands who have si^en tuid heard me. 
I'ossibly I liad InMIer stop a little, jiLst a inoimuit, here, ami ex- 
plain how tliis was. These labor organizations .sent for me. Some- 
tiim's it. was the Knights of I^bor, sometimes it was the Inules 
unions, soinetime.s tlie SocialLstie organizati«>ns; but aJw^ays us an 
organizt^r of workingmen, always ns a labor speaker at labor ineet- 
ings. 

Now, if there is anything for wJii<*}i I am W4‘ll known it is my 
advocacy of the eighl-liour syst«»m of labor. Hut becaiLse I have 
saitl in lliis conmM'tion tliiil. I clid not Isdieve it wouhl Im* p<kssible to 
bring ab^nit a reform of this f^rmuit wage .system, b(*c4iUHe of the 
fact that the power of tiie employing "lass is so great that they can 
refu.se to make any conc#ission.s, you say tliiil. I had no interest in 
the eight-hour movement. 

Is it not a fact tliat Uie prcisenl social system plac<4i all jxjwer 
in the hands of the capitalistic class? They can and do refnae, to 
make any con«^ssion.s, and where they grant anytliing they retract 
it when they choose to do so. They can do it. The wage system 
gives tlieni the pt>w<»r. Tlie tyranny and the despotism of the wage 
system of labor coiisiste in the fact that the Inla^rer is compelled 
under penalty of hunger and death by star\'ali<>n to obey and ac- 
cept terms laid down to liim by his employer. He.nce 1 have 
pointed out timt it might he difficult, for this reason, to establish 
an eight -hour njle. 
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What have I said in this connection? I have said to the em- 
ployers, to the manufacturers, and to th% oorporations — the monop* 
olists of America: “Gentlemen, the eight-hour system of labor is 
the olive branch of peace held out to you. Take it. Concede this 
moderate demand of the working people. Give them better oppor- 
tunities. Let them possess the leisure which eight hours will bring. 
Let it operate on the wants and the daily habits of the people.” I 
have talked tliis way to the rich of this country in every place I 
have gone, and 1 have told tliem — not in the language of a threat, 
not in the language of intimidation. T have said: “If you do not 
concede this demand, if on the other hand you increase the hours 
of labor and employ more *and more machinery, you tliereby in- 
crease the number of enforced idle; j'ou thereby swell the army of 
the compulsory idle and unemployed; you create new elements of 
discontent; you increase the army of idleness and misery.” I said 
to them: “This is a dangerous condition of things to have iij a 
country. It is liable to lead to violence. It will drive the workers 
into revolution. The eight-hour demand is a measure which is in 
the interest of humanity, in the interest of peace, in the interest 
of prosperity and i)ublic order.” 

Now, your Honor, can . you take your comments there and say 
that we iiad other motives and ulterior motives? Your impression 
is derived from the inflammatory sections and articles selected by 
the prosecution for your Honor to read. I think I know what mj^ 
motives were, and I am stating them deliberately, and fairly and 
honestly, leaving you to judge whether or not I am telling the 
tnifth. You say that “the different papers and speeches furnish 
direct contradiction to the arguments of the counsel for the de- 
fense that we proposed to report to arms only in case of unlawful 
attacks of the police.” Why, the very article that you quote in 
the Alarm — a copy of which I have not, but which I would like to 
see — calling the American Group to assemble for the purpose of 
considering military mattei's and military organization, states spe- 
cifically that the purpose and objeci is lo take into consideration 
measures of defense against unlawful and unconstitutional at- 
tacks of the police. That identical article shows it. You forgot, 
surely, that fact when you made this observation; and I defy any 
one to show, in a speech that is susceptible of proof, by prooT. 
that I have ever said aught by word of mouth or by written article. 
exci^pt in self-defense. Does not the constitution of the country, 
under whose flag myself and my forefathers were born for the 
last 260 years, provide that protection and give me, their descend- 
ant, that right? Does not the Constitution say that I, as an Ameri- 
can, have a right to keep and bear arms? I stand upon that right. 
Let me see if this Court will deprive me of it. 

Let me call your attention to another point here. These ar- 
ticles that appear in the Alarm, for some of them I am not re- 
sponsible any more than is the editor of any other paper. J did 
not write everj^thing in the Alarm, and it might be possible that 
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there were some thinfjs in that pa|)er wliicli I am not ready to 
endorse. I am frank to admit that sneii is tlie case. I suppose you 
could scarcely find an editor of a paper in the world but could 

conscientiously say tlie .same thinp:. Now, am 1 to be drapr^red here 

and (executed for the utterance's and the writinprs of other men, 
even thou^rh they were published in the columns of a pajxT of wliich 
1 was tlie editor? 

Your Honor, you must remember that the ,1/arw ^^as u labor 
paper, published by the Infenuiticuml Workiiip: lVi»f>le‘.s Associa- 
tion. lielonpiiLT to that ImmIv. 1 was elected its edittu* by tlie or- 
praiiization, and, as labor cditt»rs .ireneraJly arc, 1 was handsomely 
paid. 1 liad saw-dust puddinp: as a pmcral tliinp* for dinner. My 
salary w.os .fS a week, and 1 have received that sjilary lus editor 

of (lie Alarm for over two years and a half-“$S a week! J was 

|>ai<l ])y the ass(K'iati<>n. It stamls upon the hooks, (to down to 
(he olliee and consult the business manapT. Look over the record 
in the hook and il will show you that AllH‘rl K. lhii*soiis received 
$S a we<h as editor of the Alarm for over two ycaj*s and a half. 
Tliis paj»er helonpMl to the orpini/ation. It was theiix. They 
sent in tiieir articles — Tom, Dick, and Harry; evcrylMMly wan(<*d 
to have .^oinethinpr to say, and 1 had no to s!ml off anylxxly’s 

complaint. Th(‘ Alarm was a lalM>r pajuT, and it wjis spcciticaJly 
published for llie purpose of allowinp* every Imrnan heinp: who 
wt»re tlie chains of monopoly an opportunity to elank tiiose chain.s 
in tlie (Hilunins of tlie Alarm. It was a free press orpin. It was a 
free .speccii newspaper. Mnt your Ifoimr says: **(»h, widl, Ihir- 
S4.IJS, your own Ian;/iia.C'e, your own w<>rtL, your own stalemenis :;l 
this meetinp -"Wliat you said.’’ Well, ]iossihly, I liave said some 
foolisii liiinps. Who ha.s not? As a public speaker, prohalily 1 
have uttered some wild and possilily incoherent a.sserlions. Who, 
as a public sju-akcr, luus not done s<»? 

Now, (‘onsidcr for a moment. Sur»pfise, as is m»w the c;isc with 
me hen*. I see little children sutTerinp men and women slarvinp T 
s(‘i‘ others rollin^r in luxury and wealili and opulence, out of the 
nnpaid-for labor of the laborers. I am con.M*i(ms of ilii> fact. 1 
see the strecl.s of (’hicap», as was tlie ca.se last winier. fillt'd with 
.10,00(1 Mien in compulsory idleness; dc?slii iition, misery, and want 
upon every liand. 1 see this ihinp Then, on the <>llicr hand, I see 
llie Kii-st lieprnent out in a street rhi! drill, and rcadin^'^ li*t^ )iapers 
the next morninp’ d<‘s<'ribln£r the alTair, I am l<ild by the 4Mlitor of 
I his capitali.'^iic m'^vsfniper that the First HepiTramt is out |>rflu:!- 
ti<-in.L^ a .street riot drill for the ]»urpos4* of rrnovinp iliovn thevse 
wretches w'hcn tlicy come out of tJicir holes that tin* pros<!Cution 
talks about here in thus c;i.se; that the w'orkinp pwijde are to be 
slaiurhtered in cold lihKcl, and that men are drilling upon the 
streets of the cities of Anieri«*a to butcher llndr fcUov\inen wlan 
tliey demand the ri,irht to wairk and partake <if the fruits of their 
labor! Seeinp ! 1 k 3 S< things, overw'hcLmcd as it were wdth indigna- 
tion and ])ity, my heart speaks. May 1 not say some IhiiifTs then 
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that I would not in cooler moments? Are not such outragreoii^^ 
things calculated to arouse the bitterest denunciations? 

In this connection I want to call your attention to the way 
armed men — militiamen and Pinkerton^s private army — are used 
against workingmen, strikers; the way they are used to shoot, to 
arrest, to put up jobs on them, and carry them out. In the Alarm 
aft October 17, 1885, there is printed the following: 

PINKERTON’S ARMY. 

THBT ISSUE A SECRET CIRCULAR OFFERING THEIR SERVICES TO 
CAPITALISTS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF STRIKERS. 

The secretary of the Minneapolis, Minn., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly sends us the following note: 

^^Minneapolis, Minn., October 6, 1885. 
^^Elditor of the ^ Alarm J — ^Dear sir: Please pay your respects to 
the Pinkerton pups for their extreme kindness to labor. Try to 
have the Government of your city do away with its metropolitan 
police and employ the Pinkerton protectors. (Of course this i.*? 
sarcastic.) The inclosed circular fell into the hands of the Minne- 
apolis Trades Assembly, which thought it not out of place to pass 
it around. Please insert it in your paper. Yours fraternally, 

^‘T, W. Brosnan.” 

This letter is under the seal of the Trades and Labor Assembly 
of the City of Minneapolis, Minn. Then, after referring to the 
services rendered to the cai)italists, corporations, and monopolists 
during the strikes in all parts of the country during the past year, 
the circular closes with the following paragraphs, which we give 
in full as illustrative of the designs of these secret enemies upon 
organized labor. Let every workingman ])onder over the avowed 
purposes of these armies of thugs. It says: 

‘^The Pinkerton Protective Patrol is connected with Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency, and is under the same management. 
Corporations or individuals desirous of ascertaining the feelings 
of their employes, whether they are likely to engage in strikes or 
join any secret labor organization, such as the Knights of Labor, 
with a view of compelling terms from cor])orations or employers, 
can obtain upon application to the superintendent of either of the 
offices a detective suitable to associate with their employes and ob- 
tain this information.” 

This circular continues: 

*^At this time, when there is so much dissatisfaction among the 
labor classes, and secret labor societies are organizing throughout 
the United States, we suggest whether it would not be well for 
reread companies and other corporations, as well as individuals 
who are extensive employers, to keep a close watch for designing 
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men among tlieir own employ eti, who, in the interest of secret labor, 
societies, are inHuenciug tlieir employes to join tliesc organizations 
and eventually cause a strike, it is l'rei]ueutly tlio case that by 
taking a matter of this kind in time, and discovering the ring' 
leaders, and dealing promptly with tliein (discovering the ring- 
leaders, miirk yon, and dealing promptly with them) serioiifi trouble 
may be avoided in the future. 

“Yours respectfully, 

“William A. I'inkertou, 

“General Su[)crintendent Western Agency, ('hicago. 

“HoIhtI a. Pinkerton, 

“General Superintendent Ka.stern Divisioti, New York." 

Now here is a concern, an institution which organizes a private 
army. This private army is at the command ami under tlie con- 
trol of those who grind the faces of the poor, who keep wag«»s 
down to the starvation point. This private army can he siiipped lo 
the pliu'c where it is wanted. Now it goes to the lloclging Valley 
to subjugate the starving miners; then it is carried across the 
plains lo Nebraska to shoot the siriking miniTs in that region; 
then it is carried to the to .-^top the strike <d’ the factory 

operatives and pul them down. Tlic nnny moves about to ami 
fro all over tlie country, sneaks into (lu- lalior imgaiiizations, worms 
itself into 1.1k*so labor .sncu*tii*s, finds out, tis it says, who Uie ring- 
leaders are and d<'als prumj*tly with tiiein. “]V<implly,’’ your 
Honor, “with tlieui.” Now, wimt d«»cs that mean? It means this: 
tliat so!ne worki/jgrnan who has got tlie spirit of a man in his or- 
ganization, who gets nj) and imt his .si iiliments, protests, 

you know, objects, won’t Iiave it, dniTt like these indigniti<jiS, and 
says so; he is .set down as a ring-leader, and these sfvies go to work 
ami jnii up a job on him. If they can not agizravah* him and 
make him, as the New York Trihtntr sjivs, viohit** the law so tliey 
can get hold of him, they pm to we»rk ami put up a scheme on him, 
and <'nm*oct a corusi»iracy that will bring lotn into court. When lie 

is brought Into court he Is a wage .rinve; he lias got no money 

who is he? Why, lie stands here at the bar like a culprit. He lia-s 
neitlicr jxisition, wealth, Jjonor, nor f.-iends to defend iiim. What 
is tin* r<*sidt ? W]jy. sixty <Iays nt lh4* Briilewell or a year in the 
(hinnty jail, In State’s p^’Lson, or hauLmd. as 11u‘ momipoILsts may 
<letenrnn«> liiTn to he more or le^^s damicrons to their interestfi. The 
matter i.s disTniss(‘d with a wave of the hand. Tin* hailifT carries 
the “ring-l<*afler’ out. The strike is .suppressed. Nfonopoiv 
trinmplis and the Pinkertons have perfonm-d Uie Wi»rk for which 
they receive their pay. 

Now, it wa.s these things: that eatised the American Group to 
lake an exceeding interc*st in this manner of treatment on the part 
of fhe corporations and monopolies of tiic country, and we became 
indignant about it. We expostulatfHl. we denounced it. Could we 
do otherwise t We are a part aad parcel of the miserieb brought 
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ibouit by this condition of things. Could we do otherwise than ex- 
postulate and object to it and resent it? Now, to illustrate what 
we did, I read to you from the Alarm of December 12, 1885, the 
proceedings of the American Group, of which I was a member, as 
a sample. I being present at that meeting, and that meeting being 
reported in this paper, 1 hold that this report of the meeting, being 
put into tlie Alarm at that time, is worthy of your credence and 
respect, as showing what our attitude was upon the question of 
force and of arms and of dynamite. The article is headed: “Street 
Riot Drill. Mass Meeting of Working People held at 106 East 
Randolph Street.” This was the regular hall and place of meeting. 
The article reads: 

A large mass meeting of workingmen and women was held by 
the American Group of the International last Wednesday evening 
at their hall, 106 East Randolph street. The subject under dis- 
cussion was the street riot drill of the First Regiment on Thanks- 
giving day. William Holmes j^resided. The i)rineij)al speaker was 
Mrs. Lucy E. Parsons. She began by saying that the founders of 
this Republic, whose motto was that every human being was by na- 
ture entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, would 
turn in their graves if they could read and know that a great 
street riot drill was now being practiced in times of peace. “Let 
us,” said she, “examine into this matter and ascertain, if we can, 
what this str^t riot drill of the military is for. Certainly not for 
the purpose of fighting enemies from without; not for a foreign 
foe, for if this was the case we would be massing our armies on the 
sea coast. Then it must be for our enemies witliin. Now, then, do 
a contented prosperous and happy people leave their avocations 
and go out upon the streets to riot? Do young men and maidens 
who are marrying and given in marriage forsake the peaceful 
paths of life to become a riotous mob? Then who is the street 
riot drill for? For whom is it intended? Who is to be shot? 
When the tramp of the military is heard, and grape and canister 
are sweeping four streets at a time, as is (tonteraplated by this 
new fangled drill which was so graphically described in the capital- 
istic press which gave an account of it, it is certainly not for the 
purpose of shooting down the hourgeoise, the wealthy, because this 
same press makes a stirring appeal to them to contribute liberally 
to a military fund to put them on a good footing and make the 
militia twice as strong as it is at present, because their services 
would soon be needed to shoot down the mob.” The speaker then 
read an extract from a capitalistic account of the street riot drill 
on Thanksgiving day. 

Your Honor, this meeting was held the week following Thanks- 
giving day, and the drill took place on Thanksgiving day. Thw 
article, which is a description of the drill copied from a capitalistic 
paper, reads as follows: 

“As a conclusion the divisions were drawn up in line of battle 
and there was more firing by companies, by file, and by battaHion. 
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The drill was creditable to the rc^pment, and tlie First ^vill do ex- 
cellent sen*ice in the streets in ease of nwessity. Op |K>rt unities, 
however, are needed for rille practice, and i'ol. Knox is anxious to 
have a ranp' established as soon its piissibh*. instead of 4(M) inein- 
bers, the repment siiouhl have S(H> members on its rolls. linsiness 
men should take more inteivst in the orpitiization and help put it 
in the best possible eondiiion to coi»e with a mob, for there may be 
need for its sor\ ices at im <listant day.*’ 

That article a|>peared either in tlie Timrs <ir Tribune of the next 
day. T don’t know wliicii. The speaker says: 

“Wliat must be the llumirht of the oppressed in foreipi lands 
when llo'v hear the Inmip of the militia beneath the folds of th*- 
stains and stripes? They who tirst tlunir this (1:1;^ to the breezi* j.io 
claimed ilint beneaili its foliLs the oppressed of all lands would 
find a refiiire and a haven and proteelion airainsi ilu* d<‘S]>«»nsin of 
all lands. I.s tliis the ea.<e today, when the counter tramp of’ LhOtMt. 
t)00 jiomeh»ss wanden rv is }it*ar<l throiiLrhont the land <»r Ameriea 
men stroncr and alile and anxious aiul willintr !«» work, that th*'y 
may pnrcljasr for tluanselves aiul llii‘ir families f«M>d: wlwn the 
<*ry of diseontent is lu'ard from the workin^^ (•lass<'s e\ervwl»ere. 
and they refuse lonir<‘r to starve ami |>eaeeahly accept a rille 
jind <lic in misery aeronliritr to law, and ord<‘r is enfore^Ml by llte 

military drill is tlii^ rniliiarv <inll for the purpose of swei'pinij 

them <lown as a m<»li witli irrape and eanisler upon the street?” 

Thus is the oi' the speaker at iIjc meelini:: 

•*\Ve workin.i: peo]d(' liear ilu-fi** omim)iis nnidilinpi, vviiicli erealc 
iiujiiirv as to their oriLnn. A few years atro w»‘ Inward nothin.ir <d‘ 
this kind; Iml L:'r(»at ehaiiires have taken plaei* diiriuj: the past 
p*ncration. <’}iarl<*s Dic'keiis, who visited Aiiu'n< a bu'fy years api, 
.»<aid tliaf wljat surprised him mo.-i was tlu* p*neral prosperity and 
eijuaJiiv ol all peojde, and tlial- a beirirar upon tlie streets of Iiosii»:) 
wonid create as miieli eonstcrnation a.s ati atJV'el with a tlamit^.L' 
sword. What of lhi>ton today? T-ia'^l wiiittT, said a eornspondetil 
of the (‘liieaLTo 7'ribnnr, wriliinj: from that rily, .‘{<>,001) p<*rsons 
W(u*e tlesiiiuie. and there \v<*n* wli<*le streets of teii;tuf houses where 
the possessioJi of a eookin.L'' .-to\e was rei;jirdeil as a badiu* of ari^ 
tocraex'. tlu* ]ioIt»s ot whieh were rc-nted to lUlser less w**allh.y lu ijrh 
hors for a few pennies per iiour. St», loo, with New York, t'hieajjro, 
and e\'erv other industrial e<‘nter in this liroad latirl. Why is this? 
Have W(* had a J amine ? Has nainie refused to yield her harv(*.sl ? 
These are rrravt* am! serioits oueslions for jus, tlie prridiicet's and 
siifTc'rers, to consider, at Ir-asl. Takt* a udanee at ti»e wealth (»f this, 
countrx'. In the j>asl twenty years it iuus iiu*re;used ov<t $20,00t). 
000,000. Into wdK»se Jiands has the wealth found its way? t’er 
fainly not into hand.s of the profiu<*i*rs, for if it )iad there 
would be no ni*ed for street rif>t drills. This country ha.s ix f>opiila 
lion of 00.000,000, and a .statistical C4irfipi!alif)n shows that Ihcrr* 
are in the cities of New A^’ork, Philadelphia, and P»<iston twetily irien 
who own as their private property over $750,000,000, or about one 
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twenty-sixth of the entire increase which was produced by the 
labor of the working class, these twenty individuals being as one 
in 3,000,000. In twenty years these profit-mongers have fleeced 
the people of the enormous sum of $750,000,000 — and only three 
cities and twenty robbers heard from! A Government that pro- 
tects this plundering of the people — a Government which permits 
the people to be degraded and brought to misery in this manner 
is a fraud upon the face of it, no matter under what name it is 
called or wshat flag floats over it; whether it be a Republic, a Mon- 
archy, or an Empire,” said the speaker. “The American flag pro- 
tects as much economic despotism as any other flag on the face 
of the earth today to the ratio of population. This being the case, 
of what does the boasted freedom of the American workingman 
consist f Our fathers used to sing; 

Con&e along, come along; make no delay; 

Come from every nation, come from every way; 

Come along, come along; don^t be alarmed — 

Uncle Sam is rich enou^ to give us all a farm. 

The “stars and stripes” in those days floated upon every water 
as the emblem of the free, but today it obeys only the command 
and has become the ensign of monopoly and corporations, of those 
who grind the face of the poor and rob and enslave the laborer. 
Could Russia do more than drill in its streets to kill the people? 
But alas! Americans creep and crawl at the foot of wealth and 
adore the golden calf. Can a man amass millions without de- 
spoiling the labor of others? We all know he can not. American 
workingmen seem to be degenerating. They do not seem to under- 
stand what liberty and freedom really consist of. They shout 
themselves hoarse on election day — ^for what? For the miserable 
privilege of choosing their master; which man shall be their boss 
and rule over them; for the privilege of choosing just who are the 
bossas and who shall govern them. Great privilege! These Ameri- 
cans — sovereigns — millions of them do not know where they could 
get a bed or a supper. Your ballot — what is it good for? Can a 
man vote himself bread, or clothes, or shelter, or work? Tn what 
does the American wage-slave’s freedom consist? The poor aro 
the slaves of the rich everywhere. The ballot is neither a protec- 
tion against hunger nor against the bullets of the military. Bread 
is freedom, freedom bread. The ballot is no protection against the 
bullets of those who are practicing the street-riot drills in Chicago. 
The ballot is worthless to the industrial slaves under these condi- 
tions. The palaces of the rich overshadow tlie homes or huts of 
the poor, and we say, with Victor Hugo, that the paradise of the 
rich is made out of the hells of the poor. The whole force of the 
organized power of the Government is thrown against the workers, 
whom the so-call^ better class denominate a mob. Now, when the 
workers of America refuse to starve according to ^^law and order,*’ 
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and when they bejrin to think and act, why, the atreet-riot d^il^ 
begins. The enslavers of lnl>or see the coming storm. They are 
determined, cast wliat it may, to drill iht'se i>eoi>le and make them 
their slaves by holding in their posscs.'^ion the means of life as their 
property, and thus enslave the producers. Workingmen — we mean 
the women, too — arise! Prepare to make and determine sueces.s- 
fully to t*slahli.<h the right to live and jmrtake of the bounties to 
which all are erpially entitled. Agitate, organic*. prei»are to defend 
your life, your liberty, your happiness against the m\irderers who 
are practicing the street*riot drill on Thanksgiving day. 

Tis the shame of the land that the earnings t»f toil, 

Should gorge tlu* god Mammon, the tyrant, the spoiler. 

Every f(«)t has a h'gii’al riglit to tlie soil, 

And the product toil is the meed of the toiler. 

The hands that dLsdain 
Honest industry's stain 

Have no share in its honor, no right to its gain, 

And the faIseh(K>d of wealth or worth shall tiol he 

In ‘‘the home of the brave and the land of the free.” 

Now, I challenge your Ilomir to find a .sentence or an utterance 
in that meeting — and that i.s one of the fulU*st n^portod of the 
many meetings held by the Arneriean Group for public distassion 
of such matters as the Tlianksgiving drill c)£ the First Regiment — 
I challenge yon to find a .<ingle word or utterance there that is 
unlawful, that is contrary to the constitution, <*r that Is In viola- 
tion of free .speech, or flial Ls in violation free j ress, or that is 
in violation of public assembly or of the right of self-defense And 
that is our pasilion, ami luus been ;d! the while. Imagine for a 
moment the First Regiment practicing tlie street -liot drill as it was 
described — learning how to four streets from tlie four Cf)r- 

ners at once. Who? The Tribune and Tinted say *‘the mob.’* Who 
are the mob? Why, dissatisfied peojde, dissatisfied working men 
and women; peopb^ wlio are working for starv'atiou wages, people 
who are on a strike for lietter pay — these an* tiie mc^b. They arc* 
always the mob. That is what the riot drill is for. 

Suppose a case that occurs. The First Regimort is out with 
1,000 men, armed with the latest irni»roved Winchc*stc»r rifles. Hen* 
are the mobs; here are the Kniglihs of Tiabor and ihc% traders 
union.s, and all ♦he organizations, witliont arms. They liave no 
treasury*, and a Winchester rifle costs They cannot pnrc}ia.«*‘ 

those things. We can not organize an army. Tt takes capital to 
organize an army. Tt takes as much money to organize an army 
Jis to organize induatr>’, or as to build r.iilroads; therefore, it 
impossible for tlie working classes to organize and buy Wincbf?sfcr 
rifies. What can they do? What mast they do? 

Your Honor, the dymamite bomb, T am told, costs 6 cents. Tf 
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c&n be made by anybody. The Winchester rifle coets $18. That 
is the difference. Am 1 to be blamed for that? Am I to be hanged 
for saying this? Am 1 to be destroyed for this? What have J 
done? Go dig up the ashes of the man who invented this thing. 
Find his ashes and scatter them to the winds because he gave this 
power to the world. It was not me. Gen. Sheridan — ^he is the 
commander-in-chief of the United States army, and in his report 
to the President and Congress two years ago he had occasion to 
speak of the possible labor troubles that may occur in the coun- 
try, and what did he say ? In this report he said that dynamite was 
a lately discovered article of tremendous power, and such was its 
nature that peoi)le could carry it around in the pockets of their 
clothing with perfect safety to themselves, and by means of it they 
could destroy whole cities and whole armies. This was Gen. Sheri- 
dan. That is what he said. We quoted that language and referred 
to it. I want to say another word about dynamite before I pass 
on to something else. 

I am called a dynamiter! Why? Did I ever use dynamite? No. 
Did 1 ever have any? No. Why, then, am I called a dynamiter? 
Listen, and I will tell you. Gunpowder in the fifteenth century 
marked an era in the world^s history. It was the downfall of the 
mail armor of the knight, the freebooter, and the robber of that 
period. It enabled the victims of the highway robbers to stand off 
at a distance in a safe place and defend themselves by the use of 
gunpowder, and make a ball enter and pierce into the flesh of their 
robbers and destroyers. Qun]>owder came as a democratic instru- 
ment. It came as a republican institution, and the effect was that 
it immediately began to equalize and bring about an equilibrium of 
poN^w. There w^ less power in the hands of the nobility after 
that; less power in the liands of the king; lass ]>ower in the hands 
of those who would plunder and degrade and destroy the people 
after that. 

So today dynamite comes as the emancipator of man from the 
domination and* enslavement of his fellowman. (The Judge s^howed 
symptoms of impatience.) Bear witli me now. Dynamite is the 
diffusion of power. It is democratic; it makes everybody equal. 
Gen. Sheridan says: ^‘Arms are worthless.^’ They are worthless in 
the presence of this instrument. Nothing can meet it. The Pinker- 
tons, the police, the militia are absolutely worthless in the presence 
of dynamite. They can do nothing with the people at all. It is 
the equilibrium. It is the annihilaior. It is the disseminator of 
power.^ It is the downfall of oppression. It is the abolition of 
authority; it is the dawn of peace; it is the end of war, because 
war cannot exist unless there is somebody to make war upon, and 
dynamite makes that unsafe, is undesirable, and absolutely impos- 
sible. It is a peace-maker; it. is man’s best and last friend; it 
emancipates the world from the domineering of the few over the 
many, because all Government, in the last resort, is violence; all 
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law, in the last resort, is force. Fort^ is the law of the universe; 
force is the law of natun\ and this newly discovered force makes 
all men equal, and tlierefore It is idle to talk of riirhts when 

one does not jiossoss the power l»» enl‘on*e tliein. Seieiieo has !n>w 
given every human being that power. It is propostnl by tlie pnw*'- 
cutioii hc?re to take me hy force and strangle rnc on the gallows 
for these tilings T have said, ft>r tlu^se expressions. Now, forec is 
the last rt!Sort of tyrants; it Ls the hist resort (d' despots and of 
opi>ressors, and he wlio would strangle another heeause that other 
does not believe as he woulil have him, }ie who will tU'stroy another 
because that otlier will not do as he says, that m.an is a di^spot and 
a tyrant. 

Now, I speak plainly. Does it follow, be<*aiLse I hold tlie.se 
views, that 1 committed or Iiad anything l(» dt» with tin* commi.ssion 
of tliat act at tlie Ilaymarkcr? Does ihal follow? Why, yon might 
just as coiisi.'<tt‘ntly charge (icn. IMiil Sheridan witli the act, aiul for 
the .same reason, for while he ilid not go into the mailer perhui>.s 
a.s extensively in Ids (*ne<minm upon dytiamite as I have done, yel 
he furni.slied me tlie text from whicli I have drawn niy knowhalgc 
of fids thing. Uiit, voii say, iny .speechf‘s were sonieiiiiies extnna- 
gant. nidawfid. During tiu* disciussion of the rpustion of the 
extension of dial f el slavery into the m‘W Territories, into Kan- 
siis and t!a» W(*.st, while t’h,irles Sumner was yel a nuunher of 
th(^ ridled Stales Senate, and that g^allant man spaul as I la* ehnm- 
]»ion of freedom nj>on ifiat Door, lie wa'- e\po.stnlale«l wilt) on 
one occasion ami re(>rin!andcd hy ;i friemi, who saiil !»• him: 
**Sniiiner, yon are not expedient; yon must have more poliey about 
what you say; you should not (•?:p?*e.'s«i yourself iu ihi*^ m;iii7t«‘r: 
you should not he so <lenuncialory and faiialieal again.- 1 tlds 
.slav(‘rv, lliis eii.slavement. I know ii is wrong; 1 know it should 
Ih^ denounced, hut keep inside of the law*; keep inside id* (la* con- 
stitution.’’ 

Your Honor. T (juote from the speecl? of (’Inirics Sumner, tlmt 
great Ana'riean, in answ(*r and in reply ti.* tliat I'einark. Said lie; 

‘\Vnytldng for Inmiaii rights is constitutional. No leandng in 
books, 710 .<kill acquired iii courts, no sliarpncs.*- of forensic deal- 
ings. no cnnrdng in splitting hairs can imf»;dr the vigor thereof. 
This is tlu‘ supreme l.avv of the huid, aiiytldiig iu I lie iMPstitution or 
I.'iw’s of any Slate to the contrary J 7 otw*itlisianding.” 

1 never .said anytidng tliat <•ouId equal that in la wlessne-ss. T 
never was as la\v]es.s in iny e.vpression as iliat. Oo, gentlemen nf 
the prosecution, dig up the ashes of Sumner a.nd .scatter I hern iri 
disgrace to llie wind, tear down the monnuicnt that the American 
people have ereeied to liis honor, rind en*ct iherwm some emblem 
of your contempt. 

Whal are the facts about the Hay market meeting? The meet- 
ing at 107 Fifth avenue had nlreaiiy heeii called, ami at lialf-past 
7 o’clock T left home with my wife, Mrs. fJolrm*s. and t)ie chihlrruj. 
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We got to Halsted street. Two reporters seeing me, thou^t there 
was a chance to get an item, and came over to me — the Times man 
and the Tribune man, I forget their names. “Hello, Parsons, what 
IS the news?” says one. “I don’t know anything.” “Going to be a 
meeting here tonight?” “Yes, I guess so.” “Going to speak?” 
“No.” ^Where are you going?” “I have got another meeting on 
hand tonight.” And some playful remark was made. I slapped 
one of them on the back. I was quite well acquainted with the 
men, and we made one or two brief remarks, and — as they testified 
on the stand — got on the car right then and there with my wife 
and two children, in company with Mrs. Holmes. I took the car, 
and they saw that. I went down to Fifth avenue. When I got 
down there I found four or five other ladies there, about — well, 
probably twelve or fifteen — ^men. It was about 8:30 o’clock when 
we opened — guess it was. We staid there about half an hour. 
We settled the business. About the time we were through with it a 
committee came from the Hay market, saying: “Nobody is over 
there but Spies. There is an awful big crowd, 3,000 or 4,000 peo- 
ple. For God’s sake send somebody over. Come over. Parsons; 
come over, Fielden.” Well, we went there. The meeting was ad- 
journed and we all went over there together — all of us; my wife, 
Mrs. Holmes, two other ladies, and my two little children, went 
over to the Haymarket meeting. And these ladies sat ten feet 
behind the wagon from which T spoke. 

Your Honor, is it possible that a man would go into the dynamite- 
bomb business under these conditions and those circumstances? It 
is incredible. It is beyond human nature to believe such a thing 
possible, absolutely. 

The verdict was against Socialism, as said by the Chicago Time^ 
the day after the verdict. 

“In the opinion of many thoughtful men, the labor question has 
reached a point where hlood-letHng has become necessary,” says 
the Chicago Iron-Monger, 

“The execution of the death penalty upon the Socialist malefac- 
tors in Chicago will be in its effect the execution of the death 
penally upon the Socialistic propaganda in this country. The ver- 
dict of death pronounced by a Chicago jury and court against 
these Socialist malefactors in Chicago is the verdict of the Ameri- 
can people against the crime called Socialism,” says the Chicago 
Times. By the American ]ieople the Times means the monopolists. 

In more familiar words, as used heretofore by the Times, “other 
workingmen will take warning from their fate, and learn a valuable 
le&son.” The Times in 1878 advised that “handgrenades (bombs) 
should he thrown among the striking sailors,” who were striving to 
obtain higher wages, “as by snch treatment they would be learned 
a valuable lesson, and other strikers would take warning from their 
fate.” So it seems, “handgrenades for strikers,” and “the gallows 
for Socialists,” are recommended by the organ of monopoly as a 
terror to both. 
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The jury was a packed one; the juiy was comjwsed of men who 
arrogate to themselves the right to dictate to and roh tlie wagt* 
workers^ whom they reganl as their hire<l men; they regard work- 
ingmen as their inferiors and not •‘gcnllcinen.** Thus a jury 
w^as obtained, whose busint^ss it was to cmivict \is of Anarchy 
■whether they found any j>r(K»t* of imirder or not. ^ The whole trial 
W’as conducted to comleinn Anarchy. “Aniirchy is on trial,” said 
Mr. Ingham. “Hang Uiese eight men and save our institutions, * 
shouted Grinnell. ^‘Thc^e are the leaders; make an example ot 
them,” yelled the prosecution in addrc»ssing tlie C’ourt luid jur>'. 
Yes, we are Anarchists, and for this, your Honor, we stand con- 
demned. Can it be that men are to suiter di^ath for their o]»ii>- 
ions? ‘‘Tlu*se cigJit dcfeinlants/* said the State's Attorney to the 
jurj', *^wcre ]>icketl out and indicte<l by the grand jury. They are 
no more guilty than are tlie thousimds who follow them. They w’cre 
picked out because tliey were leaders. Convict them and our society 
is safe,” slunited tlie prosecuf ion. And this is America, the land 
for which our fathi'rw foiigiil and fn^ely shcrl tlicir blood that we, 
their posterity, might enjoy the ritrht <»r fnv sju'cch, frtM* opinion, 
free pn^ss, and unmoh^te^l a.s.seioblage. 

When T saw tlie day for tlie opening of thus trial, knowing 

T was an innoccMit man, ami als<» f<*eling that it w'a.s my duty to 
come forward ami sliare what ever fate had in store for iny coin- 
rad(«, and also to .viand, if need lie, on the scatTidrl, ami vindi<»ate 
the rights of labor, the caiuse of liberty, and the of the 

oppressed, I rcturmsl, IIow did 1 return? It is interesting, but 
it will take time to rel.ate It. and 1 will not state it. 1 ran ibo 
gauntlet. T AVfuit from Waukesha to Milwaukee. T look the St. 
Paul train in the morning at the Mihwukts* de|>ot and came to 
Chicago; arrived here jil S:riO, T suppose, in tlie morning. Went 
to the house of iny friend, Mrs. Ames, on Mortran .sfreef. Sent for 
my wu'fe, and had a talk with her, T sent w<«rd to Caid. HInck 
that T w’a.s liere and pr(*pared to .suTrende** Tit* sent w'ord back to 
me that lie was ready to recedve me. T met him at the thrwhold 
of this building, and we e4inie up her<‘ together. T stood in the 
presence of tliis Court. T have nothing, even now, to w-grei. 

JtTDGE Gary. I am r|iiit4» well aware that what you have 
said, although addressed to me. has been said to the world ; yet 
nothing has been said whieh weakens the foree of the proof, or 
the *conclusion,s therefrom upon which the verdict is based. 
You are all men of intelligence, and know that, if the verdiet 
stands, it must be exeeiited. Tbe reasons why it shall stand I 
have already sufficiently stated in deciding the motion for a 
new trial. 

I am sorry beyond any power of expression for your rni- 
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happy condition, and for the terrible events that have brought 
it about. I shall address to you neither reproaches nor ex- 
hortation. What I shall say shall be said in the faint hope 
that a few words from a place where the people of the State 
of Illinois have delegated the authority to declare the pen- 
alty of a violation of their laws, and spoken upon an occasion 
so solemn and awful as this, may come to the knowledge of 
and be heeded by the ignorant’, deluded and misguided men 
who have listened to your counsels and followed your advice. 
I say in the faint hope; for if men are persuaded that be- 
cause of business differences, whether about labor or any- 
thing else, they may destroy property and assault and beat 
other men and kill the police if they, in the discharge of their 
duty, interfere to preserve the peace, there is little groimd 
to hope that they will listen to any warning. 

It is not the least among the hardships of peaceable, frugal 
and laborious people to endure the tyranny of mobs who, with 
lawless force, dictate to them, under penalty of peril to limb 
and life, where, when and upon what terras they may earn 
a livelihood for themselves and their families. Any govern- 
ment that is worthy of the name will strenuously endeavor to 
secure to all within its jurisdiction freedom to follow their 
lawful avocations in safety for their property and their per- 
sons, while obeying the law; and the law is common sense. 
It holds each man responsible for the natural and probable 
consequences of his own acts. It holds that whoever advises 
murder is himself guilty of the murder that is committed 
pursuant to his advice, and if men band together for forcible 
resistance to the execution of the law. and advise murder as 
a means of making such resistance effectual, — ^whether such 
advice be to one man to murder another or to a numerous 
class to murder men of another class, — all who are so bamded 
together are guilty of any murder that is committed in pur- 
suance of such' advice. 

The people of this country love their institutiops. They 
love their property. They will never consent that by violence 
and murder their institutions shall be broken down, their 
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homes despoiled and their property destroyed. And the pt'O- 
ple are stroii" enoiiprh to protect and sustain tiudr institu- 
tions and to punish all offeiaiers against their laws. And 
those who threaten danjrer to civil society If the law is en- 
for(H*d are leading to destruction whotnxT may att(*mpt to ex- 
ecute such threats. 

The existing order of society can he changed only by the 
will of the majority. Eaeh man has the full rifrht to enter- 
tain and advanee, by sp(‘ee1i and print, sneh o]>inions as suit 
himself; and the jrreat body of tin* people will usually care 
little what lu* says. P.iit if lu‘ proposes inurdei* as a UK'ans 
of enforeiu" them he ])Uts his own life at stain*. And no 
elarnor about fn*e s]»ee(*li or the evils to be cured or the 
wrongs to be icdressed will sliirld hiin from the eo]is(*«piencoR 
of his criiiK^.. Ilis lilHM*ty is fiot a licrns<* to di*sf niy. The 
toleration tliat he ♦•njovs la* must extend to ofh(*rs, arid he 
!iiust not arrojrantly assuim* tliat llie *rreat majority are 
wroii" and that they may rightfully be eo<*re(‘d by terror or 
removed by dynamite. 

Tt only remains that for the crime you have cominitfed — 
and of whieh you have b(‘en convieted aft«‘r a trial unexam- 
pled in tin* patiener with which an nutra<ri*d ]n*o|»b* have ex- 
tended you every protection and privi1e!r<‘ of tin* law which 
you derided and d«‘fied — tin* sentenct* of that law be now 
"iven. 

In form and detail tliat sentenee will a|)pear upon the rcc- 
or’ds of the efuirt. Tu suhstane** a ml efT«*ci it is that the de- 
fendant Xeelie be imprisoned in the State Veriitentiary at 
Joliet at hard bd»or for tin- t«*rm (yf tiftof-n y»*ars. 

And tJuit ear'll of tli»* other defi*ndant>;. hetwe<*ii tlie hours 
of ten o’clock in the forenoon and two oVloek in tin* afternoon 
of tin* third day of Deeember next, in tin* manner provided by 
the statute of this State, be linn" by the m*ek until he is dead. 
Remove the prisoners. 

Mr. Black. Vour Ilrmoi* know.s tJml. we intend to lake an appeal 
to the Siii»renie (‘onrt in behalf of all ihc defendants. 1 ask that 
there be a stay of exe<Mitiop in the ciiM* of Mr. Sec4>e until the *kl 
day of December. 
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Mr. Grinnell. If the Court please, that is a matter that usually 
stands between counsel for the defendants and the State. Every 
possible facility will be allowed and everything will be granted you 
in that particular that good sense and propriety dictate. 

Mr. Black. That is sufficient. 

The Appeals to the Higher Courts and the Petitions to 
THE Governor. — The Commutation op the Sentences 
OP PlELDEN AND SCHWAB. — ^ThE SuICIDE OP LiNGG. 

November 25, 1886, a supersedeas was issued by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois staying the executions until the case could 
be heard in that court, and in March, 1887, it was argued there 
in their behalf by their leading counsel, Mr. Black and Leon- 
ard Swett,^^ and for the State, by George Hunt, Attorney 
General of Illinois and the counsel for the People on the 
trial. C^n September 14, 1887, the conviction was affirmed,®® 
Chief Justice Magruder®^ delivering the opinion of the Court. 
They then appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, employing three great lawyers to plead their cause — 
John Randolph Tucker®® of Virginia, Roger A. Pryor®® of 

22 SwETT, Leonard. (1825-1887.) Bom Turner, Me., and died in 
Chicago, 111.; was a leading politician of the State of Illinois, a 
friend and partner of Abraliam Lincoln, and after the war practiced 
law in Chicago until his death. 

23 122 111. Rep. 1. 

24Magruder, Benjamin Drake, (1838-1910.) Born Natchez, 
Miss.; graduated Yale, 1852; Univ. of La. (law), 1858; admitted to 
bar and practiced in Memphis, Term., 1859-1861; removed to Chi- 
cago and practiced there, 1861-1885, 1906-1910; Master in Chancery, 
1868-1885; Judge Supreme Court of Illinois, 1885-1906; LLD. 
Yale, 1906. 

2» Tucker, John Randolph. (1823-1897.) Bom Winchester, 
Va.; Attorney General Virginia, 1857-1863; Professor of Law Wash. 
Coll., and a law writer of note; member of United States House of 
Representatives, 1875-1887; President American Bar Association, 
1892; Died Lexington, Va. 

2» Pryor, Roger Atkinson. (1828-1918.) Born Petersburg, Va. ; 
graduated Hampden-Sidney Coll, and I^nivensity of Va.; min- 
ister to Greece, 1885; onemiber IT. S. Congress, 1859-1861; member 
Confederate Congress, 1862; entered the Confederate service as 
Colonel and rose to Brigadier General. After the war removed to 
New York and entered the practice of law; Judge Common Pleas 
Court, New York City, 1890-1894; Judge Supreme Court, 1894- 
1906. 
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New \ork, and Benjanun F. Butler-* (»f Mnssaehiisetts. But 
on November 2, 18S7» that tribunal unanimously refused to 
interfere with the sentene^'r*^ Chief Justiee Waite dt'liwrinj? 
the judgment.-^ 

A great number of petitions were now pnisented to Gov- 
ernor (lgles})y-'‘ of Illinois wlio on Xovemlx'r 10, 1887, an- 
nounced his decision in the following order: 

State of Illinois, Kxtyutive (Mliee, S|»ring(iehl, Nov. 10. 

On the 20th dav of Au.inisl, IhSii. in the (\H>k (\>unly Crieiinal 
(’ourt, August S])ies, Albert It. Parsons. Samuel Kiehlen, Mieimel 
Schwab, A(lolj)li i’isclier, tuMirgi* Kne<*l ami l^oui.'^ Lingg were fomnl 
guilty by the verdict of the jury and afterward .senljmccd to l)e 
hanged for the inunhT <»f ^Fathia.s J. Organ. 

An api»eal was taken tnnn siieU tindlieg and sentence, to tin* 
Supreme Court i»f the State. That court, upon a final hearing and 
aff4‘r mature delibi'rat iun, nnaninumslv aninm*d the judgment <»r tlu‘ 
court Iwlow. 

The case now comes before !ue by petition of the defendants, fi>r 
consideration its Governor of the State, if the letters of Albert fl. 
Paisous, Adolph Pischer, George Kngel ainl Ijonis Lingg demand' 

2^BmxEp, Benjamin Franklin. (1818-180:1.) Born Deerfield, 
N. H.; gi’adiiated Waterville Toll. (Me.) hS.’tS; admitted to bar, 
1840, and began practice at Ixnvell, Mass.; mcinlM»r (fmsiitiitional 
Convention, ISod; State Senator, iHoJi; entered the Civil War and 
became a Major General; member l\ S. lioasc nf Kepnrsentativob, 
lS(iO-1878; Governor of Miissacbusclts, 188*2; died Wiuslnngdon, I). C, 

u. s. Sup. (T. Rep. i:n. 

Waite, Morrison Rkmtck. (181(3-1888.) l;<»rn Lyrnc, Coiim; 
son of Chief Justice Waite of Connecticut ( 1787-1S<>0 ) ; graduated 
Yale in famous class of 18:57, of which William M. ItvarUi, Ben- 
jamin Sillimaii and Samuel J. Tilden wen* inembei's; sliiditMl law 
in his fathers office and in the office of Samuel M. Young of 
Maumee City, Ohio, whose j>artner lie became after his admission to 
the bar in 18J9. The firm removed to Toh*do in 18r»0, where lie 
formed a partnership with his brother Ricliard; leader <if the Ohio 
bar; member State I^gisiature, 1840; counwd for Cnited Staffs with 
Caleb Cushing and William M. Evarts before the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion Commission, 1871-1872; President of Ohio Constilnfional Con- 
vention, 1874; (fhief Justice United States Supreme Court, 1874 
1888; LL.D. Yale, 1872; Kenyon, 1874; Univ. of Ohio, 1870; died 
Washington, D. C. 

Oglesby, Richard Jame.s. (1824-1800.) Bom Oldham Co., 
Ky. General in Uie Civil War; Governor of Illinois, IHtri-lRfiO; 
1873; 1885-1880; Ignited States Senator, 1873-1879. Died Elkhart, 
Tnd. 
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ing ^^unconditional release/’ or, as they express ^^liberty or 
death,” and protesting in tiie strongest language against mercy or 
commutation of the sentence pronounced against them, can be con- 
sidered petitions. 

Pardon, could it be granted, which might imply any guilt what- 
ever upon the part of either of them, would not be such a vindica- 
tion as they demand. Executive intervention upon the grounds 
insisted by the four above-named persons could in no proper sense 
be deemed an exercise of the constitutional power to grant 
reprieves, commutations and pardons, unless based upon the belief 
on my part of their entire innocence of the crime of which they 
stand convicted. 

A careful consideration of the evidence in the record of the trial 
of the parties, as well as of all alleged and claimed for them outside 
of the record, has failed to produce upon my mind any impression 
tending to impeach the verdict of the jury or the judgment of the 
trial court or of the Supreme Court, affirming the guilt of all these 
parties. 

Satisfied, therefore, as I am, of their guilt, I am precluded from 
considering the question of commutation of the sentences of Albert 
R. Parsons, Adolph Fischer, George Engel and Louis Lingg to 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, as they emphatically declare 
they will not accept such commutation. Samuel Fielden, Michael 
Schwab and August Spies unite in a petition for ^^exeemtive clem- 
ency.” Pielden and Schwab, in addition, present separate and 
supplementary petitions for the commutation of their sentences. 
While, as said above, I am satisfied of the guilt of all the parties, 
as found by the verdict of the jury, which was sustained by the 
judgments of the courts, a most careful consideration of the whole 
subject leads me to the conclusion that the sentenee of the law as to 
Samuel Fielden and Michael Schwab may be modified as to each of 
them, in the interest of humanity, and without doing violence to 
public justice. 

As to the said Samuel Fielden and Michael Schwab, the sentence 
is commuted to imprisonment in the penitentiary for life. 

As to all the other above-named defendants, I do not feel jus- 
tified in interfering with the sentence of the Court. While I wouhi 
gladly have come to a different conclusion in regard to the sentence 
of defendants August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George Engel, Albert 
R. Parsons and Louis Lingg, T regret to say that under the solemn 
sense of the obligations of my office I have been unable to do so. 

Richard J. Oglesby, Governor. 

On the next morning Pielden and Schwab were removed to 
the penitentiary at Joliet. 

On November 10th Lingg committed suicide in his cell with 
a bomb which he exploded while holding it between his teeth. 
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THE EXECUTIONS. 

Sonmbrr It, tSS?. 

Spies, Engel, Fischer and Parsnns wt^re hangeil today in 
the Chicago jail. 

The following aecnmit tin* ex«‘ciitioii is giviMi in 
Schaack’s History of tin* Anarchists. (S^'c oaf# . p. 12.) 

At 11:^10 oVlock, SlierilV Matson, acvoiiipanicMl by Depntii^s 
Hartke, Clevohuul, Speni's and Peter's, C«»inily Pliwcian Mover 
and Jailor Folz, started tnmi tlic jail olliee, and repaiireil to the 
cell occupied by Spie.s. Tin* iron-barred door was opened, and 
Spies advanced to ineei ilie SlierilV. Mr. MatM*n at once pro- 
c.ee<led (o read Uie <I(‘atli warrant. Spi<'s li.-fene<l with l‘<dd(*d arms, 
and there was no indicat itni of nervonsnes.-^ nor trace of emotion. 
His feelings could Tiot he divined IVoin his demeanor. 'Phe laeiai 
niuscle.s remained unmoved, and m> color rost* to llusli the usual 
paleness of the clieeks, nor was tin* palhu* of his face lieigblened 
when the last fiMiful wnrds of the warrant had betm n^id. 'fhe 
SheritT was visibly aiiitai^-d, and bis \oice was at limes tremulous. 
On Uie eoneliLsion of liie n^ading^, iS)d«'s merely bowisl iiis bead 
sligditl}', and tlien stepped out into flie c»)rridor in obedienee to llie 
deputies’ request. Annind ills ehest wa.s p|ae«‘d a leallier belt about 
an incli and a half wide, with wiiich to pitiiou his arms Just almve 
the elbows, and Ids hands were hamlcutVed behind his baek. T),eu 
a white mu.slin .sliromi was thrown oxer idm ami fastened sliirlillv 
at the neck and wai-l. 

While thc.se (letaiLs weie beiiiir e.arrie^l mit, the Slieriff was a* 
Kiseher's c(-]l, and the sam<‘ programme (»f pn‘parati<»n was .goiii* 
through with. The Ana^'hi.'^l wa.s niaiiaderl. pinioned ami shroinled, 
and ho gazed upon eaeh operation with rurioii.s liiterest. but wiili no 
sign of perturbation or xveakness. Now aitd then he faintly smiled, 
ami lie !S(M*med iimre (*om‘erned Hboiit the frepidati^m of the deputies 
than .!b»»nt his own sit nation. 

^Meantime, the deaili w.'irrant had Imsti read to Piojel. who was 
soon arrayeil in llie habiliments of <1e;itli. He .-^lood it all nntlineh- 
inglv, and s**eined even h*ss eoneerned ilian his eoiTirmles. There 
was also an entire absence of affeeted indilfmamce. 

Parsons xxas the la.st to step out ol’ his eelh and, as lie stood 
reeeiving^ the ghastly parajdienialia, li%* endeavored to display no 
sigti of fear. He bore up ^vell, althougb he eviilently wrestled witli 
his inner feel i tigs. 

Tlie solemn march to the scaffolil began witlj tiie Slieriff ifi the 
lead. In the east corner of t!ie noriii corridor .stoofl the scaffold, 
hi low and before it were benches for the two hundred spectators. 
The dwith pnx'ossion moved slowly and with mea.snred tread. As it 
neared the comer the footfalb liecame distitictlv audible to fboso 
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assembled. When the shuffling of feet on the iron stairway leading 
to the first gallery, which was on a level with the gallows, was 
heard, the buzz of conversation ceased, and every eye was centered 
on tlie si>ot whence the Anarchists would be first seen. It was only 
a moment, and then Siiies, Fischer, Engel and Parsons, one after 
the other, came into view, each with a deputy by his side. Having 
reached their respective places on the trap, they faced the spec- 
tators. Spies, the moment he caught siglit of the audience, gave it a 
contemptuous look, and thereafter his eyes seemed centered on some 
invisible object down the corridor above the heads of the spectators. 
Fischer merely looked dovim for a moment on the uncovered heads 
below, and then his eyes wandered in various directions. Engel 
seemed the most unconcerned of all, and swept the audience with 
a cool glance as though it might have been composed of friends. 
Parsons was superbly stiff, and his gaze, after a snap at those 
below, firmly set itself in the direction of the cell tiers. 

As .soon as those on the platform had taken the positions assigned, 
the lower limte of the four Anarchists were pinioned. This was 
done very quickly. The nooses dangling overhead were then lifted 
from their hooks, and Spies was the first to have the rope placed 
around his neck. The noose had been slipped a little too tight, 
and, noticing the uneasiness it gave him, the deputy instantly 
loosened it a trifle. Spies gave a faint smile in acknowledgement 
of the kindness and again seemed at ease. Not a tremor was visible 
during the adjustment of the rope. Another deputy next placed 
the rope around the neck of Fischer, who, to facilitate its proper 
adjustment, bent his tall form slightly and received it with head 
inclined until the knot rested in its proper place under the left ear. 
Kugel received Ihe noose as if it had been a decoration about to he 
placed upon Ins shoulders by friendly hands, and .several times he 
turned his head around to exchange a word or two with the deputy, 
accompanying his whispered utterances with a smile. Parsons 
stood unmoved when his turn came, and ax)peared entirely indif- 
ferent to the operation. Loose-fitting white caps were now pro- 
duced, and, as these came in .sight, Fischer and Engel turned their 
heads slightly to the left and spoke a second to their respective 
deputies. Spies first, Fischer next, then Engel, and Parsons last, 
was the order in wliich the caps were adjusted, and the heads had 
no i?ooner been enveloped, shutting out forever the light of day, 
than all knew that the faial moment had arrived. During all the 
preliminary preparation.s not a relaxation of nerve or an expres- 
sion of anguisli or despair had been ohser\^ed. Now the tension 
of .silence was painful. But siiddenly there broke from the lips of 
Spies an exclamation that startled the auditors as if by a shock. 

^^Yoii may strangle this voice, said he, in clear hut subdued 
tones, ‘‘but my silence will be more terrible than speech.” 

Spies had scarcely uttered his last word.s, when Fischer shouted: 

“This is the happiest moment of my life. Hoch die Anarchic!” 
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Engel immediately caught up the seiitinieut, and in a stn>ng 
voice, and with a ]ironoinuH*d Gcnniin accent, cried: 

“Hurrah for Anarchy I" 

Piirsom? then lifted hi< \<uce. ainl in tinn. deliberate toriesi, ex 
claimed : 

“O men nf America!*’ 

Then, lowering liis voic<‘ to an appealing .ic«*ent : 

“Mr. ShcriiT, may I he pcnniited tt> say a IVnv Wi»rdsf’* 

Raising his voice again, wiilmiit waiting lor an answer, and C<on- 
tinuing in the sanu* hrealli, he said: 

“0 men of America, let the voice <»f the people be heard/* 

The bust Word ‘had hardy escaj»ed his lips, when the signal was 
given to the nnhinuvn and hidden man in the seutry-lH>x buck c»f 
the platform, liie rojie coiitndling the tra)» wa.s cut, and lour botlies 
shot downward into .sjiace. The intinals between the ailjnstinenl 
of the caps, the utterances ami the drop were otdy a few moincnis, 
blit they were moments that .'^(Muned lihe Imiirs. The (irst insianl 
after I lie droi», tlie*i)iMli(‘s all seemed motionless, Imt imnuMliaiely one 
after the other htgan vitdent contortions, the limits ciuilraclcd, the 
brea.st.s swelled wiili spa-sias, and the arms .sho(dv convulsively. It 
was fully (iglit ininiucs h<T<»n* the las! was lim|> ami lilcle.ss. Tfie 
bodies, Inovover, were left, hanging r<»r iwenty-siv minnle.s, and l.luMi 
they' were deposited in plain ioiVms, ri'ady to In* lnnn*d ovtn* to 
their relativ e s. 'flic jury selected by the SherilT to pass upon the 
death, as re(|uired by hiw, u«*xt viewed the* nunains and then signed 
the usual legal eertiticaies. ThoS(‘ composing the jury \v«tc Dr. 
F(U*dinarid lleurotin. r>r. Dcn>lou I.rwi.^, i>r. D*. A. llall. Dr. 
Harry I irown. Dr. d, U. Andrew^. I »r. M. W. TlioUi|»son, .John N, 
Hills. William 1>. Kcej>, cx-SImrilT .lolni IliilTmau, Mdwin Wynn, 
(ie(>rg<* Lanz, (mmu’l’c M. Monp,,!!. .John L. Woodwanl and 11. Ti. 
Anderson. 

It was s!ih.<e(|iieMtl v a?-crrtaif!(Ml that tin* n(M*ks of Horn* of llip 
Anardiists had Iwen hrcjken. .a mi that death h;nl come in ea(di case 
through strangulation. 

PARDONING OF FTKLDEN, NKEDF AND SI’IIWAR. 

On Juno 20. (oivernor AltgelrF^ of Tllirioif? gninteel an 

absolute ]»arrl<)n to Sanniel Fielden, MiebaeJ Sehwalt and Osear 
Neebc. 

''Altoklu, Jons I^KTKU. (1H47-1002.) Ih»ni in Gennariy and 
broiigiit to t!ii.s- connlry by his p;ircn!>, wfjo settled in Mansflehl, 
Dhio; eiiten^l I'nion Army at heginriing of Fivii War and .serv<*d 
until its clr>sc; taught school, tlicn siinlifd law, and admitted to 
bar, 18b0; Pro.s^H*nling Atfy. Andrew t'o.. Mo., 1874; Judge Su- 
perior Court, Chicago, lS8<i-1891; Governor nl' Illinois, lHl>:M8t>7. 



THE TRIAL OF JOHN WEEKS FOR LARCENY. 
NEW YORK CITY, 1818 . 

THE NARRATIVE. 

Brought to trial before three judges and a jury in New 
York City for stealing three tumblers from the house of 
James York, the prisoner admitted that the tumblers were in 
his possession wlien he was arrested but said that they had 
been given him by a blaek man, and he related particularly 
when, where and under what circumstances he had received 
them. The only witness was the owner who said the tum- 
blers w^ere his and had been stolen fi’om his house, but he 
had never seen the prisoner before; and there was no other 
evidence to connect Weeks with the theft. The Presiding 
Judge thought the proof was not sufficiimtly strong on which 
to convict and he told the jury tliat they could not separate 
the admission of the prisoner that he had possession of the 
tumblers from his statement as to,how this came about. But 
the two other judges said the jury would be perfectly justi- 
fied in believing the prisoner when he confessed he had the 
stolen property in his possession and in rejecting his story 
that they came into his possession honestly. 

The jury took the view of the Presiding Judge and ac- 
quitted the prisoner. 

THE TRTAL.^ 

In the Court of General Sessions, New York City, October, 
ISIS. 

Hon. CADWALnADER D. Golden r Mayor. 

James Warner, Associate Justice. 

Anthony L. Underhill, Aldc'innan. 

October 10, 

The prisoner having been indicted for stealing three tum- 

^ Wheeler^s Criminal Cases, See 1 Am. St. Tr. 108. 

* See 1 Am, St. Tr. 6. 
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Wers from the dwelling house of Jaimes York in the City of 
New York, he pleadiHl not gruilty. 

Pierre C, Van Wyck,^ District Attorney, for the People. 
The Prisoner was without counsel. 


THE EVIDEXCK. 


James York. Am the owner 
of the stolen ]>roperty; the three 
tumblers were stolen from my 
house a month know noth- 

inpj of the prisoner; never saw 
the tumblei-s or either of them 
in his possession, nor after they 
had been st<»len, iirnil they were 
shown to me in the ]ioliee ofliee, 
when the prisoner was tliere un- 
der examination. 

The District Aitarncu read the 
examination of the ]>risoner, tak- 
en at the time al)ov(» referred to, 
by the ]mliee mairistrates. Hi this 


the prUoner denied that lie had 
stolen the i>roperty; lie admitted, 
however, that he had had po.s- 
sf'ssiiin of the tiinihlers, but stat- 
ed that they liad been j:iven u» 
him by a blaek man; and in the 
examination lie related partic- 
ularly, when and where, and un- 
der what cireiiinstanees he had 
received thi^m; there wits no 
other tfstirnoiiy whatever to 
eliarjre the prisoner with the t»os- 
session of the stolen pro|>erty, 
or to eonneet it In any way with 
him. 


The AfAYOR thouprlit the testimony was uot sufficient to con- 
vict the prisoner. 

JrsTiCK Warnkr iiud At.ofrman PNOKRTfii-L tbouplit the 
prisoner’s confession that lie bad liad a part of the stolen 
property in his possession W'oulcl warrant the jury in flndinpr 
him {Tuilty. 

Mr. Van Wijck ad(lres.sed the jury in support of the opin- 
ion expre.ssed by the majority of the Hourt. 

The Maamr. T' nfortnnately there is a differenee in the 
opinions of the bench, as to the law which applied to this 
ease. When it so happened it was the duty of the judpjes to 
Pfive their opinions seriatein : and the jury, who in this, as in 
ever>" other criminal ease, were judjyes of the law as Mudl as 
of the faet, wen* to render their verdict as their judjnnent 
should he influenef*d by the reasoninpr that miprht be offered 
to them. For his own part, although he spoke with pfreat 
deference and respect to his as.soeiate judqres, be eould not 
avoid saying?, that he felt an entire persuasion, that the niles 


3 See 10 Am. St. Tr. 567. 
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of law, as well as the obvious dictates of justice were entirely 
opposed to a convietion upon the testimony which was before 
the jury. 

It was suflSciently proved that the property had been 
stolen, but there was not a particle of testimony to raise a 
presumption even that the prisoner was the thief, nor the 
slightest proof that he had ever been in possession of any 
part of the property, but his own confession ; and his ac- 
knowledgment that he had been in possession of one of the 
stolen articles, was connected with a statement of the man- 
ner in which he had obtained the article, upon which state- 
ment you may with just the same propriety believe him inno- 
cent entirely, as first to take from his own lips the fact that 
he had possession, and then presume upon that fact that he 
stole the property. 

It was a general rule, that when a person was found in 
possession of stolen property, he should be considered and 
treated as if he were the thief, unless he could show that he 
came by it honestly. It is obvious that this rule is suffi- 
ciently rigid, and it is easy to conceive that a person may 
find himself possessed of property that has been feloniously 
taken, without being able to call witnesses to prove that he 
obtained it innocently. But it is a necessary rule, and un- 
less courts and juries are governed by it, w^c may almost as 
well abandon the attempt to punish the crime to which it 
relates. It is true, the guiltless may be the victims of itf^ 
application, but so they may be of every other general rule. 
The imperfections of our nature oblige us to apply to the 
investigation of criminal charges, such rules as are gen- 
erally subservient to the administration of justice ; and if 
they should sometimes induce the conviction of the inno- 
cent, it must be considered that such sacrifices are inevitabb*. 
while the ministers of justice are but human. 

I admit, therefore, the rule to be that where a person is 
found in the possession of stolen property, we are bound to 
consider him as the thief unless he satisfies us that he ob- 
tained it honestly. 
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In this case what evidence have we that he had the posses- 
sion of the articles in question? Nothing but his own confi«- 
sion. But have we not the same evidence that he did not 
steal it? 

It is not denied but that all a prisoner may say upon hia 
oxainination, as well that which may be exculpatory, as that 
which may tcjul to criminate him, is to be taken by the mag- 
istrate ;nor but that the wholi* is to he* n*ad to the jury, if any 
part be read. I admit that the jury are ii<»t bound niidtu* all 
circumstances to believe tln^ whole. That part which crim- 
inates, is to be tak»‘n most strongly against the party makiitg 
the confession, b(‘eause it is to ]»e ju'esurned that !io one will 
say more than llio ti-ulb agfiinst hitnself. Xoi* are the jury 
bound to belit‘ve tlial ]>art of an examination whieh is exeiil- 
patory, if the faets whieh it statt*s are eont rjidietetl by otluT 
testimony, and i vt ii if tlnu’e be no eontradieloi'v testimony, 
if tlie faets lln'insrlves are absuril and iueonsistent, they may 
l)t‘ rejected. Ibit that is mil tin* case hen*. The [U’isotier tells 
us how he l)ecatne ]K)ss(*ssed of the property: tlmt hi* may Ijave 
obtained the artiele in tin* way he states, tIn*T'e is precisely 
the satne ground to belirve, as there is pri'sutne he was the 
thief. You liavc Ins word for it tliat he came hy the article 
hotiestly ; you have only his word foi* it that In* had posses- 
sion of the ai'licit* at all; upon that possession whieli his own 
word only proves, you are called upon to presjutn' hifu the 
thi('f. But if tin* jti ry arc not to lie goveiaual hy tin* <*xciil- 
patory part of an examination whi p- the facts arc not contra- 
dicti'd, nor itnprolnjble, inconsisInP or al>surd, wfiy should 
the wliole l)e read to the jury? Tin* rule requirirnr this is 
senseless, if the jury are bound to reji-et the exculf>atr>ry 
parts. To 1»" cotisister.t. w»* slmnld allow tin- puhlitf prose- 
cutor to I'f’ad such jiarts mdy as lie in.ay choos** to sel<*ct. In- 
deed, it is useless that the magistrates should record more 
than may tend to criininatel lint who coul i hear of such u 
course without la*ing sho<*kcd with ivs sbameful ijijusticc? It 
would even excf*<‘d in inhumanity the practice of the inqui- 
sition; for it is said that its ministers nol<*d the groans of 
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their victims, that the holy fathers might at least pretend to 
judge how much of a confession was the result of torture, 
and how much of conscious guilt. 

Some cases may be put which will diow very manifestly 
the injustice of separating an examination, as it is proposed 
to do in this case. 

Suppose a person should be accused before the police office 
of having assaulted and wounded another; that the prisoner 
should acknowledge that he had committed the assault and 
given the wound, but should add that he was stopped on the 
highway by the wounded man who attempted to rob him — 
would you convict on the confession and reject the clear part 
of the examination? So if one should be accused of murder 
and confess that he had killed the deceased, but that he had 
struck him as he was attempting to break into the house of 
the accused at night. I do not believe any court would ad- 
vise a jury that this would warrant a verdict against the 
accused. 

By a statute of our state it is made a felony for any per- 
son to have forged paper in his possession, knowing it to be 
so, with an intent to pass it. It is always considered that if 
a large quantity of such paper be found upon a person and 
he does not satisfactorily show how he came by it, and for 
what honest purpose he intended it, that it must be presumed 
not only that he knew it was forged, but that he intended to 
pass it. 

Now, suppose one of our active and vigilant police magis- 
trates should be found with a quantity of such paper upon 
him, and should be brought before the mayor, for instance, 
for examination; the magistrate would not deny that he had 
the paper, nor that he knew it to be forged ; but he might add 
that he had just taken it from a person who was accused be- 
fore him of the same crime. I cannot but think that my 
brethren, as well as you, would be of opinion that it would 
be very unjust to reject the latter part of the examination and 
to find a verdict of guilty on the confession. 

Gentlemen, it is my opinion that in this case you must take 
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the whole of the examination together. That aa the exculpa- 
tory facts are not eontradieted by any other testimony: ns 
they are not improbable, ineonsistent, or absnrd, we are bound 
to believe them as mneh as the confession. The testimony 
which tends to convict the prisoner and that which tends to 
acquit him, come from the same smirce, the lips of the pris- 
oner: and the latter is entitled to the same credit as the for- 
mer. T may he wronpr in this opinion, but the principles on 
which it is founded were impre.ssed on my mind when T 
learned the rndiments of my profession : and if T am wronp 
I have heen in an error thronprh five and twent^^ wars of 
praetiee at the ha7\ a prreat part of which time I bave filled 
the office of public prosoentor. 

T have ocenpied more of yonr time than the ease would 
Room to deserve, bnt it is of importance to the individnal ; it 
involves a principle of deep interest in the administration of 
criminal law; and as T have the misfortune to difTer in m.v 
opinion with the rrentlemeri with me on the bench, T have 
thonprht it rij?ht to prive at some lenprth the reasons for the 
opinion T entertained. 

Tint you will listen, as T shall dn. with prreat respect and at- 
tention to the opinions which will he offered hv the other 
jndjyes; and as yonr minds may be convinced, so will he your 
verdict. 

Jt’sttce WAnvrn. fJentlemen: With ever>^ deference to 
the able argument of his honor the mayor, my opinion is niv- 
altered. The law I have always understood to be v/ell set- 
tied, that the possession of stolen property involved the pos- 
sessor in the presumption of beln?? the thief. Tn this ease we 
trace the possession to the pri.soner, by what ajrain I have 
alwavs considered to be tbc best evidence, tbe confessiou of 
the prisoner himself. To take the parts of a prisoner’s con- 
fession which makes agrainst him and rejeet the rest, may 
seem at the first glance, bard; bnt it is conceded on all bands, 
that .meh must he the general rule: and when it is consid- 
ered how rasr an artfnl villain, while he makes a show of 
ingenuonsness by acknowh dcdnqr what perhaps it would be 
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worM than in vain for him to deny ; that he indesd h&d Stcden 
property in his possession, may smooth over, or do away his 
guilt entirely, by stating that he found the property, or 
bought it, or that it was given to him, as in the present case, 
I confess I am not disposed to yield to the refinements trliich 
the case before us is attempted to be excepted from that gen- 
eral rule. 

Aldkrman ITndkbtitll concurred wit^ Justice WabNBR. 

The Jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 



THE TRIAL OF THEODORE LYMAN FOR A LI- 
BEL ON DANIEL WEBSTER, BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS. 1828 

THE NARR^VTIVE. 

Theodore Lyman,* a leading? citizen of Boston, was indicted 
for a criminal libel upon Daniel Webster.’* then a S^Miator from 
Massachusetts, for cliar^in*? in his in*\vs|iaper that Mr, Web- 
ster had conspire/t f»tlier It^adint? New Knjrland politicians 
to break up the Union and re-annex New England to Great 
Britain. 

Webster and Lyman were former political associates and 

^ Mr. L\miau hiinsell was not an unknown man. lie was not. as 
Mr. Curtis calks him, .simply “a ^;cntlema»i of hi^^h r'^'ial stanciinif.*’ 
hut \va.s also one of the naKst accornplisluMl atul eminent citizens o*’ 
the Coinmonweallli. Born in 1702. he w:ls jrradiuited from Harvard 
Colle.LTf in ISlO, am! tlietj stmlied in the Tniversiiy of Kdinhuri^h. 
He liad dorn* t‘xi'ellen! literary work, publishinfr “The Political 
Suite i>f Italy/’ in ISJO, and “The l)i)»lomaev of the United 
States,” in 1820. lie had lM*en. fnun 1«20 to 1H2:1. on tiie staff of 
the Oovernor of tire roTnrnonweallh, witli tire rank of (Umeral, and 
from 1^2:; to 1S27 li<‘ lia<l emimianded the “Boston Brijrade.” He 
had also Ineii :i )^roIninent mi-mher of the Hoase in 1S20, 1821, 
1822, 1822 and ISJo, and in 1821 he was a Stale Senator. He 
wrote a viirnrons ,st^'le, in!ierit»‘d, j>crhat»s, from hLs father, who in 
17f);“) wrote to Tim'otliy Uiekerinjr of iheir poliiieal o(>|>onents in 
Baston: “They yelp and Imwl and trumpet treasori at cor- 

ner.’* His .Knhsfvjnent life showed the kind of man he wtw. In 
1834 and 1835 he wa.s mayor of Bo-:ton, and first promoted the 
introduction of pure water into the city. ’VX hilc he was mayor he 
protected Catliolir^^ from a hrnt.d jirotc.stant moh, and at trrent 
personal risk protected abolitionists frerm a |>ro-slavery mob in 
1835. He became President of the Boston Farm Schord a>jd of ilie 
Prison Discipline Society, and in 184n he anon>*monsly trave ten 
lliousand dollars to aid’ in e.«tahli»hinfr the State Manual I.rfibor 
Sdliool. When he died in 1840, he pave by hi.s will fifty thotiAand 
dollars to aid this school, makinp. with his other pifta to the school, 
seventy-two thousand five hundn?d dollars, and also pave ten thou- 
sand dollars to the Boslon Farm School 

The subsequent conduct of Mr. L^^nan towards Mr. Webster 
shows that he considered the case as really political, and not per- 

827 
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had been personal friends and neighbors. They were on inti- 
mate soeial terms, met usually several times a week and had 
for years belongt^d to a dinner-club that met every Saturday. 
But Webster and his friends were bitter against Lyman be- 

sonal on the part of Mr. Webster. Of course, the trial for the 
time dnterrupted the previous intimate social relations between 
Wetester and Lyman, but in a year or two they became reconciled 
and remained warm personal friends through life. The reconcilia- 
tion came about in this way. In Decern l>er, 1829, Mr. Webster 
married as his second wife, Miss Caroline Leroy, of New York, a 
former schoolmate of Mrs. Lyman, who Avas a Mi.ss Henderson, of 
New York, and Mr. and Mrs. Lyman were informed that if Mrs. 
Lyman thought prof)er to call on Mr.s. AVebster on her arrival in 
Boston the visit would be received with pleasure and returned. 
This was done, and after that the families Avere on intimate social 
terras. 

Mr. L^'man admired Mr. Webster and took his youngest daugh- 
ter who is noAV living in Boston, to hear him speak; mid when she 
visit(*d AYasliinglon, AAiiile IVIr. AVelisler Ava.s in tlie Senate, she 
also beearno an admirer of AA^eb.ster and tells of liis j)ersonal charm 
in soeiety, of his im])ressive appearance, and how slie used to 
go to the Senate only to look at him, and of hoAV the Senate always 
filled at once when Avord was jiassed lliat ‘‘Webster was up.^’ AA^hen 
Mr. AA^ebsler^s favorite daughter, Julia A))pleton, died in 1848, 
and Mr. AA'ebster Avas in great grief, Mr. Lyman went to see him 
and they had a verA- affecting intenienv, recalling the old times 
when they were both young men. Benton, p]:), 105, 106. 

^ See 7 Am. St. Tr. 414. Mr. Webster was then forty-six years 
of age and in the jilentitude of his power. He had served four 
years in Congress as a member of the Ilonse from New Hampshire. 
He AA'as a Prp.sidential Klector and tlie most prominent member of 
the Ma.ssnchn.setls Const it ntVonnl Com ention in 1820, a member 
of the House in 1S22, and had served nearly four years as a mem- 
ber of Congress from ^lassaehusetts. The previous June he had 
w \w 

ebusettSj but bad not taken Ids seat. He had argued fhe Hart- 
month College ease and other equally important cases in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and had delivered the wonder- 
ful orations at the anniA’ersary of the landing of the Pilgrims at 
PhTnonth, the laying of the corner-stone of Bunker Hill monu- 
ment and the eulogy on Adams and Jefferson. He had also made 
other speeches and arguments and deliA’^ered other orations which 
firmly established his reputation not only as the most distinguished 
citizen of Massachusetts but as one of the ablest laAvyers and the 
most eloquent orator of the United States. His reputation had 
become not only national but international and he had already’ 
taken on that lordly manner best known as “Websterian.” He had 
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cause he had left them and was supporting Andrew Jackson 
for President, whom they regarded as representative of every- 
thing that was bad and dangerous in politics. 

In 1828 John Qxiincy Adams was the Federalist, and 
Andrew Jackson the Democrat (or as it was then called the 
Republican) candidate for President. Adams, who had been 

become a personal political force in the Commonwealth and his 
control of a£(^irs was such that the prosecuting oflie^rs of the 
State seem to have been men‘ instruments in his hands in the 
prosecution of Mr. Lyman. 

In all the opposition to the Embargo Acts and to the war with 
England, Daniel Webster look an active and a leading part. Tn 
1808 he was practicing law in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. lie 
was a Federalist by inheritance, by disposition and by surround- 
ingis. He was a faillil'ul disciple of Timothy Pickering, who in- 
stigated the Hartford (\mveiition and practically guided its ac- 
tion. As soon as Weljsler was elected to Congress and before In* 
took his seat in 1813, he wrote Mr. Pickering assuring him of his 
respect and j>lacing himself under Pick(?nng’.s political guidance 
(Life of Timothy Pick(‘ring, *1-223). He was absolutely opposed 
to the policA’ and purposes of Jefferson and of Madison and to the 
war of 1812. Tn a speech liefore tlie “Federal gentlemen’’ of Con- 
cord, New Ham])shire, in 1800, he attacked the administration of 
Jefferson with great ability and force, and in 1808 he published a 
pamphlet wdiich first brought liim into political proininence, en- 
titled, “Are the Embargo Laws Constitutional?” (Writings and 
Speeches of Daniel Webster, 15-r>02). This was )»nt in evidence 
in the Lyman trial. See jiost, p. 377. 

In July, 3812, he made a s]»eech in opposition to the war with 
England and in Augu.st of the .same year lie wn)te what was known 
as the “Rockingham Memoriar’ addre^ss to the President, in ofiposi- 
tion to the w’ar. This memorial distinctly spoke of and |»ractical]y 
threatened secession from the I’liion as the result of the conduct of 
the administration. 

His first act upon taking his seat in (Congress as a member from 
New Ham/Ksljire was to harass the Governmenl by Die introduction 
of resolutions eullintr for infnmmfion //.v to the re/Kutl ttf the 
decree.s and hv making a vitsoroiLs sfivvrh in o/»pos/Mon to the wur. 

December fh 1811, Webster said in (’»mgres.s tlial fongwss Jind 
no jiow'er to raise armies by calliriir <iut the militia against the will 
of the States; and lie added in words which had but one raeaninir. 
that of State re.sistance to the National (fOverniri»Tjt. 

“It will be the .solemn duty of the Stale Governments to j»rot«^fi( 
their own authority over their ciwn niiliiia and to int.er|K)f?e be- 
tween their own citiz/ens and arbitrary fxiwer. These are anaong 
the objects, for which the Stale Governments e.xist. . . . And 

I shall exhort them to exei-is(t their umpjtjstionable rigirt of pro- 
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elected to the United States Senate in 1803 as a Federalist, 
had voted for the Embargo acts of 1807 and 1808, and there- 
by provoked the bitter hostility of the Massachusetts Feder- 
alists. In 1828 Webster and most Federalists in Massachu- 
setts supported Adams for the Presidency as against Jack- 
son, but other Federalists who had not forgiven Adams for 

viding for the security of their own liberties.” (Letters of Daniel 
Webster (C. H. Van Tyne), p. 67.) 

No word here of the power of the Federal Judiciary to decide 
this question — only an open and unqualified appeal to the doc- 
trine of States’ rights and a practical declaration of the right of 
the States to nullify the Acts of Congress. No wonder that such 
words were followed within one month by the declaration of the 
Hartford Convention that ^^In case of infractions of the Constitu- 
tion affecting the sovereignty of a State and the liberty of its 
people, it is not only the right but the duty of such a State to in- 
terpose its authority for their protection in the manner best cal- 
culated to secure that end. . . . Tn such emergencies States 
which have no common umpire must be their own judges and exe- 
cute their own decisions.” 

Webster voted constantly with Pickering who was then in the 
House and acted at all times with the ultra-FederalLsts who had, 
as Mr. Adams charged, undoubtedly j^roposed in 1804, and again 
ill 1808 and in 1814, to break up the Union and form a separate 
Confederacy of the New England and other Eastern States. (Life 
and T-etters of George Cabot Lodge.) Even after the British army 
had entered Washington and burned the White House and the 
Capitol, Mr. Webster voted against taxes to carry on the war and 
also spoke and voted against an act to enlist soldiers and raise men 
by draft to defend the country, taking the ground that the general 
government under its power "to raise armies” could only obtain 
troops by contracts of enlistment or by calling on the States to 
furnish militia. 

He also spoke and voted against the establishment of a United 
States Bank with power to Lsane notes in such a way as to aid the 
Government in carrying on the war. In short, he constantly op- 
posed the Government by voice and vote in the war against Eng- 
land — {‘our second war of independence.” 

A man is known by the company he keeps; and it is not strange 
that Mr. Lyman, writing in 1828, sshoiild have named Webster with 
the men with whom he constantly acted. 

Mr. W^ter, however, with whom love of the Union had become 
an absolving passion and who had long ceased to have any sym- 
pathy with the iiItra-Federalista with whom he had acted and who 
contemj^ted disunion, was naturally highly incensed by Mr. Ly- 
mans article in the Jackson Republican. Benton, pp, 26-29. 
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his support of the Embargo acts changed to Jackson and es- 
tablished a newspaper in Boston called the Jackson Repuhli- 
can for the purpose of opposing Adams and supporting Jack- 
son. Theodore Lyman was one of the proprietors of this 
paper which on October 29, 1828, printed the following ar- 
ticle : 

We publish this morning a letter of December, 1825, of Mr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Giles and Mr. Adams’ own statement pubtLslitMl 
last week in the National I ntelligenver at Washington concerning 
disclosures said many months ago to have been made by Mr. Adams 
to Mr. Jefferson in regard to the (*oudiu*t of the leaders of tlie Fed- 
eral party in New England during the whole course of tlie commer 
cial restrictive system. Mr. Adarms confirms in liis statement in a 
positive and aiitlientic form and shape the very iinportnnt fjicL 
that in the years 1807 and 1808, he did make such disclosures. The 
reader will observe that Mr. Adams dislincMy asserts thul Harri- 
son Gray Otis, Samuel Dexter, Willunn Prescott, Daniel Webster, 
Elijah II. Mills, Israel Thorndike, Josiaii Quincy, Benjamin Bus- 
sell, John Welles and others of the Federal i»arty of their age and 
standing were engaged in a jdot to dissolve the l-nion and to rv- 
amiex New England to Great Britain; and that Ik* (Mr. Adtains) 
possessed unequivocal evidence of that nuxst solemn design. The 
reader will also observe that in the statement just published of 
Mr. Adams there is no iniiniation whatever tliat h(^ does not. still 
believe what he revealed to ^Ir. Jeffei’son and Mr. Giles twenty 
years ago. All tlie gentlemen we Live mentioned above, are, with 
one exception, still living, and with two excel dioms, are active and 
ardent jiolitical friends of Mr. Adams. We here beg leave to ask 
why Mr. Adams’ statement has been lield from the pid)li<* eye more 
than a year? Why it has bwn publislied only one fortnight be- 
fore the election for President all ovei- the country? Why for 
three years he has held to his bosom as political counselor, Daniel 
Webster, a man whom he called in his midnight denunciation, a 
traitor, in 1808? Why, in 1826, he paid a public compliment to 
Josiah Quincy in Fanenil Hall, Avliora lie willed a traitor the same 
year? And iis the last question: Wliy, during Llic visits he lias 
made to Boston, he always met in friendly and intimate and social 
terms all the gentlemen whose names a few years Inifore he placed 
upon a secret record in the archives of our Government as^ traitors 
to their country? Wliy did he eat their salt, break their bread 
and drink their wine? 

The letter of Mr. Jefferson stated that during the time of the 
Embargo Acts Mr. Adams called on him and said ^‘That he had 
information of the most unquestionable certainty that certain citi- 
zens of the Eastern States (T think he named Massachusetts par- 
ticularly) were in negotiation with the agents of the British Gov- 
ernment, the object of which was an agreement that the New Eng- 
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land States should take no further part in the war then going on ; 
that without formally declaring their separation from the Union 
of the States, they should withdraw from the aid and obedience to 
them; that their navigation and eomnieree should be free from re- 
straint or interruption by the British, that they should be consid- 
ered and treated by them as neutrals, and as such might conduct 
themselves towards both parties; and at the close of the war be at 
liberty to rejoin this Confederacy.” 

Neither this letter of Mr. Jefferson nor the statement of 
Mr. Adams named any persons who had ‘‘engaged in a plot 
to dissolve the Union” and yet the article said that Mr. 
Adams distinctly asserts that ♦“the nine persons including 
Mr. Webster were engaged in a plot to dissolve the Union and 
that ho (Mr. Adams) possessed unequivocal evidence of that 
most srlemn design.” The article twice specifically I!^»med 
Daniel Webster asking why for three years he (President 
Adairis) has “held to his bosom as a political counselor, a 
man whom he called in his midnight denunciation, a traitor 
in 1808,” also why President Adams has “always met in in- 
timate and social terms all the gentlemen whose names a few 
years b(»for(‘ he placed upon a secret record in the archives of 
our government as traitors to their country.’’ 

The gist of Mr. Webster’s charge against Mr. Lyman was 
that whereas Mr. Adams had only charged that leading Fed 
eralists of Massachusetts had in 1808 been guilty of treason- 
able designs to hixmk up the Union, naming no one in par- 
ticular hut libelling them all, Mr. Lyman had named Daniel 
Webster as a person to whom the libel of Mr. Adams applied 
and thus made Adams’ libel of all the leading Federalists of 
Massachusetts Lyman’s own libel of Daniel Webster. The 
defense of Mr. Lyman was first that the article was not libel- 
lous because while Mr. Adams did not name any person spe- 
cifically, he did charge all the leading Federalists with trea- 
sonable designs in 1808 and while be spoke particularly of 
those of Massachusetts, he really referred to all leading Fed- 
eralists in New England of whom Daniel Webster was then 
one. Secondly, Mr. Lyman claimed that the article was not 
directed against Mr. Webster, but only against Mr. Adams; 
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that he wrote the article hastily, forpretting that in 1808 Mr. 
Webster did not live in Massachusetts, but in New Hain]>- 
shire, and with no real intention of charging Mr. Webster 
witKany treasonable plot and that if he had done so in effect 
it was a mere inadvertance and a mistake.^ 

® The trial excited not only local, but national intei*est at tlie 
time, and yet the name of the ]>erson ])ro.‘<ecntod and the real 
facts of the trial have been so lar suppressed in general Jiislory 
that but few of even the best inforiue<l pei'soiis are now aetiuaintfMl 
with them. Edward E\'erett and Henry Eabot Lodge do not men- 
tion ilie triiil in their biogr-ajdiies ol* Wi'hster. Neither Lantnan, 
Har\Ty nor any other biograj)her of Wel)ster, ex<*4‘pt Curtis, siiys 
anything of it, and it is not mentioned in any published or unind)- 
lished Webster papers or correspondence so far as I can fiscf'rlain. 
It is mentioned in the famcMus diar^^ of John Quincy Adams where 
he wrote: ^Maniiary 10, 1820, Mr. Clay said he luul mentioned to 
Mr. Webster Lyman’s libel, and my ptiblicatiori of 21st OetolxT 
and that Mr. Webster profess<*d to have no unfriendly feeling to 
me, but that he seemed to regret his having prosecuted Lymau.” 

And again on March 21, 1820, after Mr. Adams had een.sed to 
be President, he wrote in his diary: ‘SMr. Wt‘hster caJlcnl also to 
take his leave. I told liirn that, in tlu^ National Intellifjencor ot! 
21st October last, 1 had not the most distant ndVrence to him, 
and he said that he had no feeling of dissatisfaction from it re- 
garding me.” But Mr. Adams says Webster spoke with great bit- 
Icrncss of Harrison Gray Otis, and otlier J’VdenilisIs and re- 
gretted the pnl)Iication of Mr. Adaias, b(rans<» lie thought it would 
tend to cause the Hartford (•onventionists and the Jackson people 
to unite. Even Mr. (hirlis, in Ijis extended biograpliy (»f Webster, 
while he speaks of llie case, carefully suppresses the name of the 
pereon indicted, referring to him only as a ^^gmitleinan (»f liigli 
social standing.” He says: tlie autumn of 1828, Mr, Web- 

ster prosecuted a gentleman of high social standing in Boston by 
indictment for a libel.” He tium gives two jiages to a slatement 
of the case from the Webster side and conclmk'S liy saying that, 
while tJie jury did not agree, ten were for conviction, and adds 
in a note that ^^a clearer case of libel could not well exist.” Mr. 
Curtis even suppresses Mr. Lyman’s name in printing a letter from 
Henry Clay to Webster, of November 30, 1828, in which Cla\' 
says: “You have all my wishes for success in the prasecution 

against Lyman.” Curtis quotes it “in the ywosecution against .” 

This suppression of Air, Lyman’s name, while perhaps intended to 
avoid injury to the feelings of his fsimUy and fn ends, recently 
provoked inquiry from a prominent gentleman in a Sonthern 
State as to the name of the “gentleman of high social .standing” 
prosecuted by Webster. Thib inquiry led me to investigate the 
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The trial began on the morning of December 16, 1828. Mr. 
Webster was present with his friends and the court room was 
crowded with leading politicians of Massachusetts and prom- 
inent citizens of Boston. The Solicitor-General for the pros- 
ecution read the libel and proved its publication and that the 
defendant was its author. The defense proved that Mr. Web- 
ster had written a vigorous pamphlet denouncing the em- 
bargo laws and that he was also the author of the Rocking- 
ham Memorial. Lengthy speeches to the jury were made by 
the lawyers on both sides and the judge charged the jury. 
After a long conference they returned into court, and were 
asked if they had agreed, to which the foreman replied that 
they had not. The Chief- Justice asked them if there was any 
question ^‘concerning the nature of the law,’^ or whether their 
disagreement was wholly upon the facts. The foreman an- 
swered: “It is entirely upon the facts, we do not disagree 
upon the law.^’ The Chief Justice then asked: “Is there 
any prospect of an agreement?’^ to which the foreman re- 
plied: “In my opinion there is none.’’ The jury were then 
discharged. 

THE TRIAL." 

In the Supreme Judicial Court, Boston, Massachusetts, Be- 
cember, 1838 .^ 

Hon. Isaac Parker,® Judge. 

trial, its causes and circumstances and also to examine other mat- 
ters connected with it. 

An examination of the court records shows that the person 
prosecuted was Theodore Lyman, Jr. A pamphlet, now rare, by 
John W. Whitman, reporting t he trial, and the Bowl on Daily Ad^ 
vertiser of December 22, 1828, give wliat are apparently fairly ac- 
curate accounts. Benton, pp. 2-5, 

^Bibliography. *“Report of a Trial in the Supreme Judicial 
Court, Holden at Boston, December IGtli and 17th, 1828, of Theo- 
dore Lyman, Jr., for an Alleged Libel on Daniel Webster, a Sen- 
ator of the United States, publLshed in the Jaclson Republican. 
Comprising all the Documents and Testimony given in the Cause, 
and full notes of Arguments of Counsel, and the Charge of 
Rie Court. Taken in shorthand. By John W. Whitman. Boston. 
Published by Putnam & Hunt, 41 Washington Street. 1828.” 

* “A Notable Libel Case. The Criminal Prosecution of Theo- 
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November 17. 

The grand jury had previously returned an indictment 
against Theodore Lyman for a libel upon Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster, published in a newspaper called the Jackson Republic 
can, and charging him with having in 1807 and 1808 con- 
spired with other leading New England public men to break 
up the Union and re-annex Now" England to Great Britain. 
The indictment W"as in the follow"ing words: 

The jurors for said Commonwealth of Massachusetts upon tlioir 
oath present, that Theodore Lyman, Jr., of Boston, in tlie said 
county of Suffolk, Esquire, l>eing a person of malicious temper 
and disposition, and rcs:ardless of the integrity, ]>atriotisin, and 
purity of character, which the citizens of this Commonwealth, and 
of the United States, when elected to, and intrusted with oflices 
of honor, trust and rasponsibility, in the administration of (ho 
governments of tliis Commonwealth, and of the United States, 
ought to possess and susfjiin; and unlawfully, malicioiusly and de- 
liberately, devising, contriving and intending to traduce, vilify and 
bring into contemjit and detestation, one Daniel Welister, of said 
Boston, Esquire, 'who was on the day hereafi or mentioned, and 
still is one of the Senators in the Congress of the Thiited States of 
America, for the State of Massachusetts, duly, and constitutionally, 
elected and appointed to the office, and also, maliciously intending 
to insinuate, and cause it to be believed, that the said Daniel Web- 
ster, and divers other good and patriotic citizens, of this Com- 
monwealth, has been engaged in an atrocioas, and treasonable plot 

dore Lyman by Daniel Webster in the Supreme .Judicial (4)urt of 
Massachusetts, November Term, 1828. Joshua H. Benton, Jr., Bos- 
ton. Charles E. Goodspeed, 1904.” A limited edition ot* 400 
copies of the volume was jiriuted by D. Ih t'pdike, the Merryrnoiint 
Press, Boston, in June, 1904. The book is a review of ihe case 
with a history of the persons connecded with the trial and cimlains 
a strong criticism of Mr. Wekster’s action in fendng the indict- 
ment. There are fine steel plates of Wclxster and Lyman as well 
as of Chief Justice Parker, Daniel Davis and Samuel Hubbard. 

The trial was reported in the Boston Daih/ Advertiser, Decrm- 
ber 18, The New England Palladium and Ameriran Traveller, Dt;- 
cember 19, the Jackson Republican and tlie Independent Chronicle 
and Boston Patriot, December 20, but none of the Boston papers 
made any editorial comment on the case. 

»The trial was in what was then the “New Court House,” in 
School street, sometimes called “Johnson Hall” on the site of the 
present City Hall. Benton, p. 62. 

« See 11 Am. St. Tr. 873. 
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to dissolve tlie Union of the said United States, then, and still con- 
stituting the government of the said United States, under the pr^- 
ent constitution thereof; and further, maliciously intending to in- 
sinuate, and cause it to be believed, that John Quincy Adams, the 
present President of the United States, had denounced tlie said 
Daniel Webster, as a traitor to his country; on Uie tweny-nintb 
day of October, now last past, at Boston aforesaid, in the county 
of Suffolk aforesaid, unlawfully, maliciously and deliberately, did 
compose, jirint and publis'h, and did cause and procure, to be com- 
posed, printed and published, in a certain newspaper called the 
Jackson Republican, of and concerning him, tlie said Daniel Web- 
ster, an unlawful, malicious, and infamous libel, according to the 
purport and effect, and in sulistance, as follows, that is to say, 
^‘We (meaning tlie said Tlieodore Lyman, Junior), publish this 
morning a letter of December, 1825, of Mr. Jefferson, to Mr. Giles 
and Mr. Adams’ (meaning John Quincy Adams, the present Presi- 
dent of the United States), own statement, published last week 
in the National Intelligencer at Washington, concerning disclosures 
said many months ago, to have been made by Mr. Adams (mean- 
ing the said John Quincy Adams), to Mr. Jefferson (meaning 
Thomas Jefferson, late of the State of Virginia), in regard to the 
conduct of tlie leader of the Federal party, in New England, dur- 
ing the wliole course of the commercial restrictive system.^ Mr. 
Adams (meaning the said John Quincy Adams) confirms in his 
statement, in a positive and authentic form and shape, the very 
important fact, that, in the years 1807 and 1808 he (meaning the 
said John Quincy Adams), did make such disclosures. The reader 
will obscr\^e, tliat Mr. Adams, (meaning the said John Quincy 
Adams,) distinctly asserts, that Harrison Gray Otis, Samuel Dex- 
ter, William Presu^ott, Daniel Webster, (meaning the aforesaid 
Daniel Webster,) Elijah H. Mills, Israel Thorndike, Josiah Quincy, 
Benjamin Russell, Jolin Wells, and others of the Federal party, of 
their age, and standing, were engaged in a plot to dissolve the 
Union, (meaning the goveniment of the said United States,) and 
to re-annex New England to Great Britain; and that he (Mr. 
Adams,) (meaning the aforesaid John Quincy Adams) possessed 
unequivocal evidence, of tliat most solemn design. The reader 
will, also, obserx-e, that in the statement just published, of Mr. 
Adams, (meaning the said John Quincy Adams,) there is no in- 
timation whatever, tliat he, (meaning the said John Quincy Adams,) 
does not still believe, what he, (meaning tlie said John Quincy 
Adams,) revealed to Mr. Jefferson, (meaning the aforesaid Thomas 
Jefferson,) and Mr. Giles, twenty years ago. All the gentlemen 
we (meaning tiie said Theodore Lyman, Junior,) have mentioned 
above, are, with one exception, still living and, with two exceptions, 
are active and ardent political friends of Mr. Adams, (meaning 
the said John Quincy Adams). We (meaning tlie said Theodore 
Lyman, Junior,) here beg to ask, why Mr. Adams’ (meaning the 
said John Quincy Adams,) statement, has been withheld from the 
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public eye more than a year? Why it has been piibliahed only one 
fortnight before the election for President all over the country^ 
Why for three years he (meaning the said John Quincy Adams,) 
has held to liLs (meaning the said John Quincy Adams) bosom, as a 
political counsellor, Daniel Webster, (meaning the aforesaid Dan- 
iel Webster,) a man whom he (meaning the said John Quincy 
Adan^,) called in ins (meaning the said John Quincy Adams,) 
midnight denunciation, a traitor in 18(tS? (meaning tlie said John 
Quincy Adams, liad called aiul denounced the said Daniel Web- 
ster, as a traitor to the government of the Tnited States, in the 
year 1808?) Why in 182(5, he (meaning the said John (Juincy 
Adams,) paid a public compliment to Josiah Quincy, in Faneuil 
Hall, when he (meaning the siiid John Quincy Adams,) who h(» 
called a traitor, (meaning traitor) the same year? And as the 
last question, why, during the visits (meaning I lie said John 
Quincy Adams,) has made to Roston, lie (meaning the said Jolin 
Quincy Adams,) always met in friendly and intimate and social 
terms all the gentlemen, (meaning g<mtl(‘men, and the said Daniel 
Webster as one of tliem,) wliose names a few years before, ho 
(meaning the said Jolin Quincy Adams,) phu*<Hi U]>on a secret 
record in the archives of our government as traitors to their coun- 
try? (meaning that the said Jolin Qninev Adams has placed the 
name of the said Daniel Webster, with others, upon a secret record 
in the archives of tlie government of (he Unit^'d State>5, as a 
traitor to his countrA,) Avhy did he (meaning tlie said Jolin Quincy 
Adams,) eat their salt, break their hi'ead, and drink their wine?’^ 

To the great injury, scandal and disgra(*e of the said Daniel 
Webster, and against the peace and dignity of the Oommonwtmlth 
aforesaid. 

There was a second count to the same effect. 

The Clerk. Theodore Lyman, hearken to an indictment 
found against you by the grand inqu(‘st for the body of this 
county. 

The indictment was then re^d. 

The Clerk. What say you, are yon guilty or not guilty? 
Mr. Lyman. Not guilty. 

Daniel Davis J Solicitor General; James T. Austin,^ and 
Richard Fletcher,^ for the Commonwealth. 

^ Davis, Daniel. See 11 Am. St. Tr. 874. 

* Austin, James Trecotiiic. (1784-1870.) Born Boston; 
graduated Harvard, 1802; Town Advocate, Boston, 1800; mernlwr 
Constitutional Convention, 1820; State Senator, 1825, 1820, 18J2; 
Attorney General 1832-184.1. 

9 Fletcher, Richard. (1788-1869.) Bom OavendMi, Vt.; 
graduated Dartmou^ 1806; studied law with Daniel Webster; 
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Franklin Dexter , and Samml Hubbard , for the De- 
fendant. 

Mr. Dexter moved for a continuance to the March Term, 
1829, and filed the following affidavit: 

The said Theodore Lyman, Jr., makes oath and says that this 
indictment was found afrainst him at the i)resent term of this 
court, and that lie lias had only five days’ notice thereof, and 
was not able to jirocure a copy thereof until three days ago. 
That immediately on obtaining such copy, he advised with his 
counsel respecting the answer he should make to the same. That 
his .said counsel have had the .same under consideration, and now 
advis(* liim that the several matters therein charged to have been 
published by said Lyman are not libellous, if the same were neither 
wilfully false, nor maliciously contrived and intended to defame 
the said Daniel Webster, both of which the said Lyman wholly 
denies. The .said Lyman is further advised that hc' may la'wfully 
give in evidence on the trial of said indietmenl the truth of the 
several matters contained and alleged in .said supposed libel, as a 
justification thereof, and that he cannot safely proceed to trial 
on the ]>oint of his defense without evidence of a great variety of 
facts 1 ‘elating to the ])olitical history of the United States for 
more tfiau twenty years last past, and to the j>art taken tliereiii by 
the said Daniel Webster and the olbcr persons named in the said 
supposed libel. Tliat it will be neces.sary for him to prove, among 
other things, tliat John Quincy Adams, the President of the United 
State.s, composed and jniblislied, or cau.sed to be composed and 
published in the news])aper called the National Intelligencer, the 
.statement said in that paper to be authorized by him and referred 
to in said supposed libel, and that the said Thomas Jefferson did 
write to .said William B, Giles the letter referred to in said sup- 
pased libel; and that the .said Daniel WoKster was one of the de- 
scription of persons refemd to by said Adams as engaged in a 
coiirse of opposition to the general government, which in the 
opinion of said Adams, tended to produce a forcible resistance 

member U. S. House of Representatives, 1837-1839; Associate Jus- 
tice Supreme Court (Mass,), 1848-1853; died in Boston. 

Dexter, Franklin. (1793-1857.) Born Charlantown, Mass.; 
son of Samuel Dexter; graduated Hanard, 1812; .studied law with 
Samuel Hubbard and married a daughter of William Prescott; 
member (Mass.) House, 1824, 1825, 1828, 1840; SUte Senator, 
1835; U. S. District Attorney, 1841-1845, 1849; died at Beverly, 
Maas. 

“Hubbard, Samuel. (1785-1847.) Bom and died in Boston; 
graduated Yale, 1802; member Massachusetts House, 1816, 1820, 
1831; of Constitutional Convention, 1820, and of Sta+e Senate, 
1823, 1838; Associate Justice Supreme Court, 1842-1847. 
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and civil war, in whidi the person^i s-io s}>oken of hy him would 
surely ^11 in the aid of Great Britain against the Goveniment of 
the United States; and also as |iei>ions whost* object was li> dis- 
solve the Union of the United States, and esiahlish tv separate con- 
federacy, by the aid of Great Britain if necessary. 

Whereupon the said Lyman further says, that to prove the 
truth of the matters aforesaid, numerous facts will be important 
which took place before lie was liiiiL^clf of an age to have per- 
sonal knowledge of i>oliiical atfaii’s of the counlry or of the in- 
dividuals who had the management of the same, and which it will 
require mucli time to investigate; that the said matters inYolv4^ in- 
quiries of an ancient dale to be made of \aricuis aged person^, in 
distant ]»arts of the United States, whose attendance it will not be 
possible for said Lyman to ])ro<‘nre at the present term. But the 
facts of whicli said Lymatt is .alrt'a<ly informetl and which he is 
advised are material to this part of his defense, are as follows, 
viz. : 

The said Lyman l)elievt*s and expects to prove that the siiid 
John Quincy Adams did in fact write and imhlisli or cause to be 
written and published, in the said National t ntellitfcucvrf the said 
statement referred to in siiid sn]»pa‘^ed libel, and tins, .<;nid Lyman 
expects to prove either hv Gales an<l Seaton, the 4 *dilors of said 
National fntellifjenccr, or om* of them, or by said .fohn Quincy 
Adams, all wliieh j)ersons are now without llu' ro!nmonwi‘iilth, 
and cannot be j^rocured to att4‘fnl the trial at this time, but the 
said Lyman further .says that he has a reascuiahle ex]>ectatlon that 
the said John Quincy Adams will rcturi* within this (Common- 
wealth in season to attend the trial at the next term of this (-ourt. 

And the said Lyman furtlier In^lieves and expects to prove tliat 
the persons referred to by said Adams ;ts afonvsaid, were the emin- 
ent men of a certain j)olitie.al parly in N<*\v Kngland, then known 
as the Federal i>arty; and tiiat llie said n.iniel Wehsler wa.s in atid 
about the year 1808, and for many years after, an eminent and 
conspicuous member of said party; and licltig a |)cr8on of 

distinguislied talents and influence, and enj<*yinfr tlie general con- 
fidence of said Federal party, did ]>articii)aie in and r»y bis talents 
and influence greatly urge and promote tlu* meusun's of opposition 
to the embargo and the r<fStriction system then pu.rsu(*d by the 
General Government and (lecn»cd so injurious and oppressive by 
this section of the Union; which facts said Lyman expects to prove 
by divers persons resident in the Slate of Now Ifampshirc, but of 
whose names and re.s’idence said Lyman is not yet informed, but 
said Lyman^s reason for believing that he can prove the same is, 
that the same things are commf»nly reported and believed, but the 
said Lyman is not yet informed (nor can ho during tlie present 
term procure such information together with the other evidcncf^ 
necessary to his defenstO who were the per^^ons, who know said 
facts of their own knowledge. 

And the said Lyman further expeets to [u-ove and verily be- 
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lieves that said John Quincy Adams did in or about the year 1808, 
write to divers persons then in high office in the Ixovemment of the 
United States, and among these to the said William H. Giles, then 
a member of Congress from the State of Virginia sundry secret 
and confidential communications, denouncing the said Federal party 
or the leaders thereof, as engaged in treasonable projects of re- 
sistance to the General Government, and for dissolving the Union. 
The said Lyman’s reasons for believing and expecting to be able to 
prove that said Adams did so 'write or communicate, are deduced 
from said Adams’ said statement, and said Lyman expects to prove 
the same at the next term by the said Adams’ own testimony, or 
that of said William B. Giles, who is an aged and infirm man, and 
cannot attend the trial at this term; and by other persons to whom 
the said Adams wrote or communicated as aforesaid, but who «are 
not resident in this Commonwealth and at present are unknewn to 
said L^nnan. 

And the said Lyman further says that he expects and believes 
that he shall be able to oblfiin all the evidence aforesaid in season 
for a trial at the next term of this court. 

Mr. Davis filed the following objections to the above affi- 
davit : 

The defendant does not state in the affidavit fliat the publication 
originated in mistake or misapprehension ; nor does he in any man- 
ner disavow an intention of publishing anything derogatory to the 
character of Mr. Webster. 

Not does lie in a direct and une^pii vocal inaiiner state that he 
can, or expects to, prove the truth of the matter alleged to be 
libelloiu? or any pai’t of it. He does not swear in any part of the 
affidavit that he himself believer that what he publislied is true. 
The matter charged as libellous is that Mr. Adams distinctly as- 
serts that Mr. Webster (with others) were engaged in a plot to 
dissolve the ITnion and re-annex New England to Great Britain; 
and that Mr. Adams possessed iinecpiivocal evidence of that most 
solemn design. But the defendant does not swear that he expects 
to be able to prove that Mr. Adams ever in fact made such an as- 
sertion ; nor does he declare iliat siidi an assertion if made, was 
true. 

The publication alleges that Mr. Adams has placed the name of 
Mr. Wel)ster (with others) upon a secret record in the archives 
of our Government as traitors to their country! But the defend- 
ant does not state that he expects to prove it. 

The defendant swears that he is advised that he may give in evi- 
dence the truth of the .several matters contained in the alleged 
libel, but he does not swear tliat he exj)ects to be able t/O prove the 
truth of them or any part of tliem. 

The affidavit states tlie necessity of making researches into the 
history of the countr\^ and of consulting aged persons, etc., but the 
defendant does not .swear that he expects that such researches and 
inquiries will furnish any evidence that Mr. Adam.s made any such 
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amrtion as to Mr, Webster, as the libel states, or that Mr. Adams 
did in fact place the name of Mr. Webster on the recortls and 
among the archives of our Govemincnt as a traitor to his coun- 
try as the libel alleges. After the sexeral introductory matters con- 
tained in the alTulnvii, the defendant j»roceeds to state that to 
prove the matters aforesaid luunerou.s facts will be important 
which took place before the defendant was of an age to liave ]>er- 
sonal knowledge of j>olitical affairs; hut those matters aforesaid 
do not relate to the matters stated in the lilnd; )>nl other general 
and wholly irrelevant mattt^rs. 

As to all these statemenls \\\ the allidavit tlic defendant neither 
swears that he believes the charges in the libel an* tnie, nor that he 
expects to be able to prove them; nor that he expeifts to prove that 
Mr. Adams made the assertions impnte<l to liim. 

The defendant then swears that he expects to prove the follow- 
ing facts : 

1. That Mr. Adams did write and publish the article in the 
National Intelligencer referred to in t)ie snppos(‘<l libel. 'Flie fact 
will he admitted on the trial. 

2. That the i)ersons referred to by Mr. A<laius were <*inin<»nl 
men in a certain political party in New England — hnl he does nol 
state the absence of any wi^IK^ss necessary' to prove lln.s — and if he 
should the fact will be admitted. 

3. That Mr. Webster was in and about the year 1808, a meinher 
of the Federal party, and did u.se and promote the lueasunw of 
opposition to the embargo and reslriclivc .system, hut this, if 
proved, ha.s no relation whatever to the libclloas matter lM‘fore 
stated. But it will be admitted on the trial tluit in 1808, Mr. Web- 
ster in the j^olitical divisions of {hose tiriu*s was a Federalist; tliai 
so far as the o]K?n expression of opini<»ns ag:nn.sf thr embargo and 
non -intercourse constituted opposition lo ll)ose measur<‘S, he did 
oppose them. And if the defendant means that he opposed 
them by any other means or mmsun^s of oppo.sition, they ought to 
have been staited in the affidavit. 

4. The affidavit states that the defendant expects to prove that 
Mr. Adams in the year 1808 wrote letters to persons high in office 
or made other confidential communications denouncing the Fed- 
eral partv or leaders thereof, as (Uigaged in trea.sona'hle projects. 
But defendant does not swear that he e.xpect.s to prove that said 
communications, if made, included the name of, or had any refer- 
ence to Mr. Webster. Tin* ground <A' In'lief in this resf»ect i.s 
alleged to be tlie ])ublication of Mr. Adams before refeiTed to; but 
that publication affords no ground or |»reten.-;e for sudi belief, be- 
cause it refers wholly to persons in Massachusetts nor i.s it al- 
leged in the affidavit ‘^tliat the defendant exr>cctfi to prove that Mr. 
Webster in 1807 and 1808 wa.s one <.r the leaders of the Federal 
partv in Massachusetts. 

L^tly, if the defendant will swear tliat he himself believes that 
the matters contained in hl< piiblifiation and clmrgefl in the in- 
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dictment as libellous are true; or that he expects to be able to 
prove them to be true, the Solicitor-General will agree to a con- 
tinuance without the defendant’s being obliged at this time to 
state particularly by what evidence he expects to prove them. 

And, therefore, the Soliclior-General moves the Court that the 
following interrogatories may be put to the defendant and that the 
said interrogatories and defendant’s answers may be made a part 
of his affidavit. 

1. Do you expect to be able to prove that Daniel Webster in 
the years entered into a plot to dissolve the Union and re-annex 
New England to Great Britain? 

2. Do you expect to prove that John Quincy Adams ever as- 
serted tliat Daniel Webster entered into a plot as stated in the pre- 
ceding interrogatoryf 

3. Do you expect to prove that Mr. Adams ever denounced Mr. 
Webster a.<? a traitor in 1807 and 1808 or that he ever placed his 
name as a traitor to his country, upon any record among the 
archives of tlie Government of the United States? 

4. Do you expect to prove that the matter charged as libellous 
in your publication so far as respects Mr. Webster is true? 

The Solicitor General also filed the following statement of 
what he would admit upon the trial : 

The Solicitor General will admit at the trial of the above cause 
the following facts: 

1. That Mr. John Quincy Adams did publish the statement 
ascribed to him and j)rinted in the National Intelligencer, 

2. That the printed letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Giles wa.s 
written by and to said persons, dated 25 Dec, 1825. 

3. That Mr. Weljster in 1808 was an eminent and conspicuous 
member of the Federal party, etc., in the terms of the affidavit. 

4. That Mr. Adams wrote suc'h letters to Mr. Giles and others 
as he, Mr. Adams, says in his said statement he wrote to Mr. 
Giles and others. 

I ^ But it is not admitted that Mr. Webster was comprehended or 
^included in the terms of Mr. Adams’ statement. 

Mr. Lyman declined to answer the interrogations of the So- 
licitor General, and the Court thereupon denied the motion 
for a continuance, and the case was by consent of counsel as- 
signed for December 16 . 

December 16. 

The Clerk. Theodore Lyman, you are now to be tried, and 
these good men whom I shall call on to pass between the Common- 
wealth and you upon your trial. If you object to any of them, 
you must do it as they are called and before they are sworn. 

The names of the following jurors were drawn by the clerk, and 
they answered to their names. No objection was made by th^ 
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defen^ to any of them. William B. Sweet (foreman), merchant. 
Francis Hall, distiller. Thomas Huntinj^, merchant, ("harles Lane, 
merchant. Wraian Harringrton, mason. Benjamin Brown, painter. 
John G. Valentine, u})holsierer. Nathaniel II. Whitaker, auctioneer. 
Jno. B. Brown, merchant. Tharles R. Elli.s, inerc*hant. Frederick 
Gould, clothier. Albert Smith, saddler. 

The Clerk, Hold up your rijrht hand. You do each of you 
solemnly swear that you shall well and truly try the issue between 
the Commonwealth and the defendaiit accf»rdin.tr to tlie evidence, s.> 
help you God. They each took the oatli. 

The Clerk, Gentlemen of the jury. Hearken to an indictment 
against the defendant by the grand iiupiest for the body of this 
county. The indictment wa.s then read. 


MR. DAVIS’ OPENING SPEECH. 

The Solicitor-General. This indictment charges the de- 
fendant with a false, scandalous and malicious libel upon 
Daniel Webster, with an intent to defame said Webster, 
which libel is couched in the common, legal and technical 
language. It is stated in two counts, which intend no more 
or less than charging the same offense in a different manner. 
The character and standing of the parties, as well as the 
nature of the allegations against the reputation of Mr. Web- 
ster, as charged by General Lyman, give to this trial a pe- 
culiar interest. The high charneter of thi‘ defendant in this 
prosecution is well known to the jury; he has been befon* 
the public in offices of honor and trust, and is deservedly es- 
teemed not only by his more intimate acquaintances, but by 
the whole public. On the other hand the high political stand- 
ing of Mr. Webster is a fact equally known to the jury and 
the world. In this cavse particularly, as Wf*ll as in all others, 
the jury are called to act with great delitn^ration, fairnesR 
and impartiality. I shall take the liberty to observe, pre- 
vious to stating more particularly the exact nature of this 
case, that had this attack been one of an ordinary kind, such 
as is usual in the common newspapers of the day. no public 
prosecution would have been instituted. P>ut the fact is othf*r- 
wise — ^the accusation against Mr. Webster is of a high and 
aggravated nature — it was not confined to the immediate 
neighborhood of Mr. Webster— but through the columns of 
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the Jackson Republican, had a circulation coextensive with 
his name, which gave a title to the paper itself — it was against 
a Senator of the United States, and in this accusation was 
implicated, indirectly, the character of the nation. It operated 
throughout the whole of the United States against the dis- 
tinguished reputation of Mr. Webster, whose character was 
known as extensively as the confines of the Union, and had 
extended even beyond it, to Europe — to the world. He was 
the representative of the interests and dignity of this sov- 
ereign state. His character, individually and politically 
speaking, was the property of the public — of the nation. 
Under any circumstances the character of an individual was 
at all times the property of the public, and as such to be pro- 
tected by the public, more especially was that of a public 
officer discharging duties of a high and responsible nature. 
The gentleman libelled was a member of the Senate of the 
United States — a representative of the sovereignty of this 
state at our national councils — ^in his character, therefore, 
was this commonwealth peculiarly interested. Mr. Webster 
in his situation as a Senator of the United States, by his 
duty, was bound to repair to the seat of government as soon 
as possible. He would there meet both his friends and his 
enemies, they holding this paper, this accusation in their 
hands. They there would have no means of judging of his 
guilt or inocence. He was accused of one of the highest of 
crimes — there was no degree of depravity, of a deeper nature, 
than that which existed in the bosom of a traitor. Under 
such circumstances, if there ever was a time when a public 
prosecution should be instituted, to protect the reputation 
of an individual, it was on an occasion like this. It was not 
the prosecution of Mr. Webster, but of the whole common- 
wealth — ^his character, standing, reputation, and more than 
all, his situation as the representative of a state sovereignty 
in the national councils, demanded a public prosecution and 
investigation into the nature and authority for so high a 
charge, before he should take his seat at the Senate board of 
the United States. He had children and friends interested 
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in wiping away the stain created on the escutcheon of his rep- 
utation, by so foul a charge*. The public good re<]uired an 
examination into it, and tlio reputation of our state at our 
seat of government imperiously demanded a thorough inves- 
tigation of its truth or fals(»hood. The fn»edom of the pn*ss. 
one of the greatest blessings of a free nation, had Ihmui abused 
full often of late, and imperilously reqiiii\'d of the laws to bt‘ 
controlled and repressed in sueli abus(*s, <‘sj)t»eially when con- 
sequences and evils lik(‘ those in this easi* ])ressed upon the 
public peace and (|ui<*t. The situation of tlie |>ress and the 
latitude taken by those who have the (*harg(‘ of it, was differ- 
ent from what it liad been in foi*m(*r timt‘s — the numlxu* of 
newspapers in circulation had increased tlie evil — and though 
they contributed, when confined to tlieir legitimati^ purposes, 
to the diffusion of knowledge, seiemM*, and a spn»a<l of t)olit- 
ical information, greatly to the conjinon good of a free ])eo- 
ple, yet when they were made th(‘ medium of <*()muni<*ation 
for the foulest of calumnies, when her thousand tongU(‘s are 
employed in the circulation of tlic ))laekt*st slanders, then it 
becomes the duty of government to interfere. It was not the 
freedom of the press whieh was to l)e eontn)Med, but tlie abuse 
of that freedom. It was admitted on all hands, that some 
papers w-ere set up, not for tie* ])urf>ose of a diffusion of gen- 
eral knowledge and science, or men* (nrculation of political 
information, but for express and personal political objects. 
When such was the case, and when purity of character was 
invaded, and the rights of individuals wantonly outraged, it 
was the duty of the guardians of tin* jniblie j><*a(M*. to n*press 
such abuse of the freedom of the press. Should tliis not 
done by those ^vho.se duty it was to wateli over the public in- 
terests, the conseciuences would be the bn^aking up of the 
foundations of civil sockdy, violent and deadly contests, and 
one wide scene of confusion, disorganization and hlwjd would 
ensue. The feelings of Americans were such that they never 
would submit to outrage and wrong with impunity, and the 
proper, and in fact only place of redress was here, at tin? 
laws, and before a jurj’^ of the coiuitry. Pin? offense of libel- 
ing an individual in all ages and in < very civilized countiy 
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had been punished with marked severity. In Greece and 
Rome it was an offense of high magnitude. The libel alluded 
to in the present case had appeared in the Jackson Republi- 
can, and was couched in substance, in the following language : 

We publish this morning a letter of December, 1825, of Mr. 
Jefferson to Mr. Giles, and Mr. Adams’ own statement, pub- 
lished last week in the National Intelligencer at Washington,^* 

^^Mr. Giles. Montreal, Dec. 25, 1815. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 15th was received four days ago. 
It found me engaged in what I could not lay aside until this day. 
Far advanced in my eighty-third year, worn down with infirmities 
which Imve confined me almost entirely to the lioase for seven or 
eight months past, it afflicts me mucli to receive apx>eals to my 
memory for transactions so far back as that which is the subject 
of your letter. My memory is indeed become almost a blank, of 
wihieh no better proof can ymobably be given you than by ray sol- 
emn protestation that I have not the least recollection of your 
intervention between Mr. John Q. Adams and myself, in what 
passed on the subject of the embargo. Not the slightest trace of it 
remains in my mind. Yet I have no doubt of the exactitude of the 
statement in your letter. And the less as I recollect the interview 
with Mr. Adams, to which the previous communications which had 
passed between him and yourself, were probably and naturally the 
preliminary. That intendew I remember well; not indeed, in the 
very words which passed between us, but in their substance, which 
was of a character too awful, too deeply engraved in my mind, and 
influencing too materially the course I had to pursue, ever to be 
forgotten. Mr. Adams called on me pending the embargo, and 
while endeavors were making to obtain its repeal. He made some 
apologies for the call, on the ground of our not being then in the 
habit of confidential communications, but that which he had then 
to make involved too seriously the interest of our country not to 
overrule all other considerations with him, and make it his duty 
to reveal it to myself particularly. I assured him there was no 
occasion for an apology for his visit, that on the contrary his com- 
munication w^ould be thankfully received and would add a confirma- 
tion the more to my entire confidence in the rectitude and patrioism 
of his conduct and principles. He spoke then of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Eastern portion of our confederacy with the restraints 
of the embargo then existing, and their restlessness under it. That 
there was nothing which might not be attempted to rid themselves 
of it. That he had information of the most unquestionable certainty 
that certain citizens of the Eastern States (I think he named Mas- 
sachusetts particularly), were in negotiation with the agents of the 
British Government, the abject of which was an agreement that the 
New England States should take no further part in the war then 
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concerning disclosures said, many months ago, to have licen made 
by Mr. Aduuis to Mr. Jefterson, in regard to the conduct of’ the 
leaders of the Federal party in New Fnghuid, during the whole 

going on; that, without ionnally declaring their sepiiration from 
the Union of the Suites, they shouhl withdraw from all aid and 
obedience to them; that their navigatimi ami commerce should be 
free from restraint or iiucrruption by the llriiLsh; that they should 
be considered and treated by tlieiu as neutrals, and as such might 
conduct themselves towards both ]iariics: ami at tlie close of the 
war be at lilierty to rejoin this coniVdt'nicy. 

He assured me tliat there was imminent danger tliat the Conven- 
tion would take place, that the tempt at it>ns wtTt* .such jis might 
debauch many from tlieir fidelity to the Union, and that to enable 
its friends to make head against it, the rejK*al of the endjargo w;us 
absolutely necessary, i exi>resst?d a jast sense of tht‘ nu*rit of tlio 
inform at ion, and of the importance of the dLsclosure to the safety 
and even salvation of our eouniry; and lK)wi‘ver reluctant 1 wius to 
abandon the measure (a measure which j»ersevercd in a little lon- 
ger, we bad siibse(|iu*nt and satisfactory assurance wouhl have 
effeeted its object completely), from Unit moim'ut, and inlhieneeU 
by that information, 1 saw tlie necessity of abandoning it, and 
instead of effecting our j>urpose by tills ]>caccf\d weapon, we must 
fight it out, or break the Union. T then recomuu‘mh*d to my friends 
to yield to the necessity of a repeal of tfu‘ embargo, and to en- 
deavor to supply its pla<*e by the substitute in which ihej’ could 
procure a general comnirrence. 

I cannot too often repc‘at tliat this slalemeiit is not pretended to 
be in the verj^ words whicli passed — that it only give.s faiilifully the 
impression remaining on my mind. Tlu* very W(»rds of a conversa- 
tion are too transient and fugitive to be so hmg retained in remem- 
brance. But the substance was too important tu be forgotten; not 
only from the revolution of measun*s it iddiged me to adopt, but 
also from the renewals of it in my riieniory on the i'reijuent occa- 
sions I have had of doing justice to Mr. Adams, by re]>eating tliis 
proof of his fidelity to his country, and of his sup4*riority over all 
ordinary considerations when the sar<*ty of tltat was brought into 
question. 

With this best exertion of a waning memory which I can com- 
mand, accept assurances of my constant friend.sliip and rcfi|)ect. 

Thomas JefTerson. 

Giles, William Branch. (1702-1830.) Born Amelia Co., 
Va. ; educated at Hampden, Sidney and ]*rincetori; studied law 
and practiced first at Petersburg; member f . S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1790-1803; and of Virginia Legislature, 1791-1801; 
United States Senator, 1804-1813; (lovcnior of Virginia, 1827. 

^^The following is Mr. Adams^ statement published in the 

National Intelligencer: 

The publication of a letter from Mr. 3<?fTersoii fo Mr. Giles, dated 
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course of the commercial retrictive system. Mr. Adams confirms 
in his statement, in a positive and authentic form and shape, the 
very important fact, that in the years 1807 and 1808, he did make 

the 25th of December, 1825, concemingr a communication made by 
Mr. Adams to Mr, Jefferson, in relation to the embargo of 1807, 
renders necessary the following statement, which we are authorized 
by Mr. Adams to make. 

The indistinctness of the recollections of Mr. Jefferson, of which 
his letter itself feelingly t*omf>lains, has blended together three dis- 
tinct periods of time, and the information, which he did receive 
from Mr. Adams, with events which afterwards occurred, and of 
which Mr. Adams could not have informed him. It fortunately 
hai)pens that this error Is ajiparent on the face of the letter itself. 
It says, “Mr. Adams called on me pending the embargo, and while 
endeavors were making to obtain its repeal.^’ He afterwards says, 
that, at this interview, Mr. Adams, among other things, told him 
tlrat “lie liad information of the most unqiiestionahle certainty, that 
certain citizens of the Easteni States (1 think he named Massa- 
chusetts jiarticnlarly), were in negotiation with agents of the 
British Government, the object of which was an agreement, that the 
New England States should take no further part, in the war then 
going on,’^ cic. 

The embargo was enacted on the 22d of December, 1807, and 
repealed by the non-intercourse act on the 1st of March, 1800. 
The war wa.s declared in June, 1812. 

In August, 1800, Mr. Adams embarked for Russia, nearly three 
years before the Declaration of War, and did not return to the 
United States till August, 1817, nearly three years after the conclu- 
sion of the i>eacc. 

Mr. Madison was inaugurated President of the United States on 
the 4th of March, 1800. 

It was imfiossi'blc, therefore, that Mr. Adams could have given 
any information to Mr. Jefferson, of negotiations by citizens of 
Massachusetts with British agents, during the "war, or having rela- 
tion to it. Mr. Adams never had knowledge of any such negotia- 
tions. 

The inteiwiew, to which Mr. Jefferson alludes, took place on the 
151 h of March, 1808, j>ending the embargo; but, at the session of 
Congress before the sul>stitution for it of the non-intercourse act. 
The information given by Mr. Adams to Mr. Jeffenson, had only 
an indirect reference even to the embargo, and none to any en- 
deavors for obtaining its repeal. It was tbe substance of a letter 
from the Governor of Nova Scotia to a person in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, written in the summer of 1807, and before the existence 
of the embargo; which letter Mr. Adams had seen. It bad been 
shown to him without any injunctions to secresy, and he betrayed 
no confidence in communicating its purport to Mr. Jefferson. Its 
object was to countenance and aocreefit a calumny then extensively 
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such disclosures. The reader will obsene, that Mr. Adams dis- 
tinctly asserts, that Harrison Gray Otis,*® Samuel Dexter,*® William 

prevailing among the enemies of Mr. J. and the opponents of his 
administration, that he and liLs measures were subservient to 
France; and it alleged that the British Government were informed 
of a plan, determined upon by France to effect tlie coiuiuest of tlie 
British Provinces on this continent , and a n*voluiion in the Govern- 
ment of the Fnited States, as means to whi(‘h, they were tirst to 
produce war between the Fnited States and Kngland. From the 
fact that the Governor of Nova Scotia had written such a letter to 
an individual in Massachusetts, ct»nne<'t('il witli other facts, and 
with the movements of tlie party then |>redominant in that Slate, 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson drew their inferences, which sul>se- 
quent events doubtless coiifiniied; hut whi<*li inferenctis neither 
Mr. Jefferson nor Mr. Adams then communicated to <^ach other. 
This wa.s the only confidential inteniew which, during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Jeffensoii, took place hetwiHui him and Mr. Adams. 
It took place first at the request of Mr. Wilson Farey Kichols, then 
a member of the House of i^epresentatives of I he I uited Slates, 
a confidential friend of Mr. Jefferson; next, of Mr. Robinson, then 
a Senator from Vennont; and lastly, of Mr. Giles, tluui a Senator 
from Virginia — wliicli request is the only intervention of Mr, Giles, 
ever known to Mr. Adams, between Jiim and Mr. Jefferson. It is 
therefore not surjirisi ng, tliat no .sucli in tenent ion occurred to the 
recollection of Mr. JtJTerson, in Decemlicr, 18125. 

This inter\'iew W 4 %s in March, ISOS. In May of the same year, 
Mr. Adams resigned his scat in tlie Senate of the Fnited States. 

At the next session of Congrt^ss, which commenced in November, 
1808, Mr. Adams was a j»riv:ite citizen, ri‘siding at Boston. The 
embargo was still in force, operating with e.vtreme j>re.ssure upon 
the interests of the peofile, and was wielded as a inost effective 
instrument, by the party prevailing in the Slate, against, the admin- 
istration of Mr, fTefferson. The people were efinstantlv instigated 
to forcible resistance against it; and juries after juries acquitliul 
the violators of it, u|)on the ground that it. wns unconstitutional, 
assumed in the face of a srdeuin deci.'^ion of the I)islrict Pourt of 
.the United States. A .separa-tion of tlie Fnioii w^as openly stirnul. o ted 
in the public prints, and a ronvention of Delegates ol tlie^ New 
England States, to meet at New Haven, was intended and jiro- 

posed. , 

Mr Giles and several oilier member.'^ of (,ongn!S.s, during this 
sassion, wrote to Mr. Adams coiifideniMl letters, informing him of 
the various measures proposed as reiii|orceTnerit.s or sulishtutes lor 
the embargo, and soliciting his opinions upon the subject, llo 
answered those letters with frankm^ss, and in confidence. Ho 
earnestly recommended the substitution ot tl.e non -intercourse lor 
the embargo; and, in giving hLs reasons for thus prefenmee, was 
necessarily led to enlarge upon the views and fuirfioses of certain 
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Prescott, Daniel Webster, Elijah H. Mills, Israel Thorndike,^® 
Josiah Quincy,^® Benjamin Russell,*® John Wells,*^ and others of 
the Federal party of their aj?e and standing were engaged in a plot 

leaders of the jmrty, which had the management of the State Legis- 
lature in their hands. He urged that a continuance of the embargo 
iiiuch longoi would certainly be met by forcible resistance, sup- 
]>orted by the Legislature, and porba'bly by the Judiciary of the 
State. That to quell that resistance, if force should be resorted to 
by the Government, it would produce a civil war; and that in that 
event, he had no doubt the leaders of the party would secure the 
co-operation with them of Great Britain. That their object was 
and had been for several years, a dissolution of the Union, and the 
est«ablishraent of a ser>arate Confederation, he knew from un- 
equivocal evidence, although not proveable in a Court of Law, and 
that, in the case of a civil war, the aid of Great Britain to 
effect that ]»iii 7 )ose would be as surely resorted to, as it would be 
indisi>ensably necessary to the design. 

That these lettci*s of Mr. Adams to Mr. Giles, and to other mem- 
bers of Congress, were read or shown to Mr. Jefferson, he never 
was informed. They were written, not for communication to him, 
but as answers to the letters of liLs corre.sj urn dents, members of 
Congress, soliciting his <)]>inions upon rneasiires in deliberation 
before them, and u]>()U which they "were to act. Tie wrote them as 
the solicited advice of friend to friend, botli ardent friends to the 
admini,s| ration and to their country. He wrote them to give to the 
supporters of the administration of Mr. Jefferson, in Congress, at 
that crisis, the best assistance, by bis information and opinions, in 
his power. He liad certainly no objection that they should be 
coininuiijcated to Mr. Jefferson; but this was neither his intention 
nor desire. In one of the letters to Mr. Giles, he re]»eated an assur- 
ance which he had verbally gi\'eii liiin during the preceding session 
of Congress, that; he Jiad for his sup|)ort of Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istralion no )>ersonal or interested motive, and no favor to ask of 
him whatever. 

Til at these letters to Mr. Giles were by him communicated to Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Adams believes, from the import of tliis letter from 
Mr. Jefferson, now fii’st published, and which lias elicited this stater 
nient. He believas, likewise, that other letters from him to other 
members of Congress, Avritten during llie .same session, and upon 
the same .subject, were also communicatd to him; and that their 
contents, after a. lapse of seA'eiiteeu years, were blended confusedly 
in his momor^% first, with the information giA^en by Mr, Adams to 
liiin at their inten’icAV in March, 1808, nine months before; and 
next, with events which occurred during the subsequent war, and of 
which, however natural as* a sequel to the information and opinions 
of Mr. Adams, communicated to him at those two preceding 
periods, he could not have received the information from him. 

^®Otis, Harrison Gray. (1765-1848.) Born and died in Bos- 
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to dissolve the Union and lo re-annex New Ktigland to Qreaf 
Britain; .and that he (Mr. Adams) posst*ssed *‘une*jinvoeal evi- 
dence” of that most solemn desip-n. TIjc reader will also obsene, 
that in the statement, just published, of Mr. Adaius, there is no 

Ton; Gradnaled Han’ard, U. S. Dist. Atty., 1796; Stale 

Rei>resentative, 1796, 1S02-1S04, ISld; Speaker, 180.‘i-1804; inem- 
her U. S. House of Represent a tivt's, 1797-1799, lSO.4-1804; Stale 
Senator, I8O0-I8I6; I’rt'sideni of Senate. ISOo-lSlO; Uresidential 
Elector, 1812; United Slates Senatiu*, 1S17-1S22; member Hart- 
ford Convention, 1814; Mayt»r of Itostoit, 1829-18.11. 

Dextei?, Sami'el. (1761-1816.) lh»rn Roston; trraduated Har- 
vard, 1781;; Stale. Senator, 1792; ineiiiher U. S. Hon.*<e of Repre- 
sen tilt ives, 179,1-1797); United States Senator, 17! 19- 1806; SiKTe- 
tar>^ of War, 1S00-; Secretary of llu‘ Treasury, 1801; lueniher 
Governor's Uomicil, 1S()4; (uie of llie most (‘inineivt lawyers and 
advocates of his time. Died in Athens. N. V. 

Pkescott, William. ( 1 762-1 S 11.) Rorn 1 Vpi»ereU, Mass. ; 
^J:radualed Harvard, 1787; memiier Mass. House of Keprejseutatives, 
1798-1802, 1811, 1S21-1S2:{; Slate Senator, ISOJ; member Gov 
ernor’s Council, 1800, ]812-lSi;i, and Hartford Convention, 1814, 
and of ('onstitntional Convention, 1820; Jinbje Court of (-ojmnou 
Pleas, 1818, 1819. Retired from praeiiee in 1H2S, and died in 
Boston. 

TiiOKNiUKE, JsKAKL. ( 1 7.77)- 1 S.T2. ) Rorn Reverly, Ma.ss. ; ap - 
prenticed lo a eooper, he Ijecarne a j»rivateer and wealthy 
ow’iier duriiii;* tlie Revolution; rnemher Mass. Le.^^islat nn*. 1788- 
1802-1808, 1817); of llie Consiitiilional Convention, 1788, aruJ of 
the State Senate, 1.S07-1.S14. Removed to Roslon in ISOO, ami at 
his death lliere in IS.i2, \v;is the richest man in that cily. 

^•*QrrNT'V, JosiAH. (1772 IS64.) Rorn Rf»sion; pradiiated liar 
vard, 1.790; rneniher Mass. House. 1S26; Sp(*alo'r, 1821; Stale 
Senator, lSl.1-1819; Con,mvssmaiL ISiCi ISUI; menilM*r < ’oust it n- 
tional Convention, 1820; Jnd.i!e ^Iniiicijad ('onti, 1822; Mayor of 
Boston, 182.4-1828; President Harv.ird Colieve, 1829-1817). Died 
in Quincy. 

Russell, Benjamin. (1761-18-4. >,) Itorn ami dii*d in I4osP*n; 
a. j)rinler, and j»rivale in Revolmionarv War; editor ('tdundnan 
Centinel, 1784-1827>; rneniher Mass, lioiisc, 1S(U»-1,S21, 1821-1847); 
State Senator, 1822-182-"); meinlK.»r Govi-niorV Council, 1846-1847, 
and of ('on.s(itutional (‘onvenlion, 1820; Alderman of Boston ami 
Commander of the AiiciiMit and Hoiiorahle Arlillery; was fJi.* 
originator of the term, ^‘Gerrymander,” ami “Kra of Fine Feelin^L” 

-'Wells, John. (1764-187)5.) iho’ii ami died in Boston: 
jiraduated Har\*ard, 1782; wa.s a merehant am] IarL"el3' inferiisled 
in foroigrn trade; niemhor ]Vlass. Ilou'-ie, I S0 1-1 808, 1824-1840; 

State Senator, 1809-1814, 1817, 1820; memlau* Governor’.s Coun- 
cil, 1815, and of Constitutional ColJ^'ention, 1820, and of (5i,v 
Council, 1822, 1823. 
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intimation whatever, that he does not still believe, what he revealed 
to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Giles twenty years ago. All *the gentle- 
men, we have mentioned above, are, with one exception, still living, 
and, with two exceptions, are active and ardent political friends of 
Mr. Adams. We here beg leave to ask, why Mr. Adams^ statement 
J)as been withheld from the public eye more tlian a year? Why it 
has been publushed only one fortnight before the election for Presi- 
dent all over the countr>’^? Why for three years he has held to his 
bosom, as a political counselor, Daniel Webster, a man whom he 
called, in his midnight denunciation, a traitor in 1808? Why in 
1826 lie paid a public compliment to Jasiah Quincy, in Faneuil 
Hall, whom he called a traitor the same year? And as the last 
question, why during the visits he has made to Boston, he always 
met in friendly and intimate and social terms all the gentlemen, 
whose names a few years before, he jilaced uj^on a secret record in 
the archives of our government as traitors to their country? Why 
did he eat their salt, break their bread and drink their wine?^’ 

The indictment framed upon the above libel, as would be 
seen, contained two counts, or rather tw^o methods of charg- 
ing the same offense. The first count stated that the defend- 
ant had asserted that Mr. Adams had said that ‘‘Daniel Web- 
ster and others of the Federal party, etc., were engaged in a 
plot to dissolve the Union and to re-annex New England to 
Great Britain — and that he (Mr. Adams) possessed une<iuiv- 
neal evidence of that most solemn design.’’ This count was 
grounded upon the alleged statement of Mr. Adams and re- 
ferred probably, though I would not anticipate the defense, 
to the statement of Mr. Adams published in the National In- 
telligencer, afterwards in the Jackson Republican. The sec- 
ond count alleged that Geiieral Ijynian, the defendant, had 
said “why has he (meaning John Quincy Adams) for three 
years held to his bosom as a political counsellor Daniel Web- 
ster, a man whome he called in his midnight denunciation a 
traitor in 1808,” etc., as also “why during the visits he has 
made to Boston, he always met in friendly and social terms 
all the gentlemen, whose names a few years before, he placed 
upon a secret record in the archives of our government as 
traitors to their country ? Why did he eat their salt, break 
their bread and drink their wine?” He, General Lyman, 
meaning according to the language of the indictment to say 
that Daniel Webster was a traitor recorded as such upon the 
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records of our country in 1808. This was not the assertion 
of Mr. Adams, but of General Lyman. 

To these two counts it was essentially necessary to apply, 
distinctly, the principles of law. The first, was as to tlie 
assertion of Mr. Adams; the second, as to the denouncement 
of Mr. Webster, as a traitor, etc. 

The Solicitor then read the letter from Mr. Jefferson to 
Mr. Giles, printed in the Jackson Republican and dated De- 
cember 25, 1825. But General Lyman, in tin* libel alluded 
to, attempts to designate and mark out who those Federalists 
were, by name — if the assertions of flemTal Lyman were not 
warranted by the letters referred to, then, and in such case, 
General Lyman must be deemed to be the original lilaOler. 
The defendant had asserted that the name of Daniel Web- 
ster had been recorded upon the secret records or archives 
of our country, by Mr. Adams, as a traitor. This was evi- 
denced by the incjuiry, ‘^Why, etc., has h<‘ iiu»t on friendly 
terms, etc., those whose nam(\s he has }>]m.‘ed upon a secret 
record, as traitors to their country?’’ on this h(*ad, relative 
to the second count, the alh^gation was perfectly original on 
the part of General Lyman, and not authoriz(‘d by tl»e state- 
ment of Mr. Adams — to show this, 1 sliall n*ad so much of 
Mr. Adams’ statement as was the groundwork of the iisser- 
tiou, which was merely a statcTiicnt with regard to the Fed- 
eralists of Massachusetts, and not relative in any shape, to 
the character, acts, or opinions of Mr. Webster, who then was 
an inhabitant of New Hampshire, 

In the course of the evidence, T first show that Mr. Web- 
ster was a Senator of the United Stales. In the next place, 
show the author of the libel to have been General Lyman, and 
then proceed to show the circumstances attending it : after 
having gone thus far, I should not undertake to anticipate 
what might be the nature of the defense set up T sliould 
hereafter govern myself by the cireurnstanct^s developed in 
the course of trial. But still I would add, in th(; outset, that 
the extended character of the individual libelled would desig- 
nate that the injury was co-exteiisive with that reputation, 
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and in fact that the remedy or antidote should be equal to the 
poison disseminated. 

The Solicitor said his endeavor would be to give a full and 
clear view of the grounds of the prosecution, without any 
puerile attempts at parade; so that the points in issue before 
the jury, should be clear and well understood. He had one 
or two authorities to adduce, relative to the general law of 
libel, which miglit well apply particularly to this case — ^he 
here cited Holt 28‘M (see notes, p. 12), relative to the ingre- 
dients libel and to its particular definition. It was the 
publication of a matter, either by picture, painting, printing, 
or otherwise, which in and of itself, tended to accuse an indi- 
vidual of crime, or to hold him up to public contempt or rid- 
icule. The public were interested to prevent all such libel- 
lous matter, for it tended toward personal assault and to a 
disturbance of the public peace, by provoking the party ag- 
grieved to wrath, and to a taking of the law into their own 
hands. If the publication itself was of a virulent natui'e, the 
fact of this virulence appearing to the jury, was a sufficient 
proof of malice ah inUio, and therefrom malice w^as implied. 
In the fiTVst count, the law, so far as it relates to a repetition 
of a slander would apply, provided that General Lyman, in 
the recapitulation of the article admitted to have Ixjen writ- 
ten by President Adams, has repeated exactly the words orig- 
inally used by Mr. Adams. 

That which was alleged as to have been declared by Mr. 
Adams, was not borne out by the statement referred to. If 
it had been thus substantiated, and if the truth of the accu- 
sation which was the ground of the libel had been proved, 
this truth would have been by a state law of this common- 
wealth a complete justification : but no such justification had 
been attempted, unless by an affidavit to which he might have 
occasion to refer in the course of the trial. He then referred 
to Starkie on libel (pp. 244, 245, 246, 247), wherein cases of 
reporting the proceedings of public bodies were referred to, 
and where the circumstances of those cases were in a degree 
similar to this under consideration; the supposed libellant 
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there undertook to report the jiroeoedings of a public body, 
which he had a right to do— but yet, if a person in repeating 
the publications or sayings of another, iind\*rtakes to color or 
misrepresent that statement, he is the original libeller in the 
eye of the law. One has the right to report the proe<*edings 
of a legislative or judicial body, but his must be a plain and 
unvarnished histoiy of things as they oeeurnMl — and his (pio- 
tations must be* literally eorn'ct. Any departure from this, 
subjects him to the charge of libel, and he is eonsidt‘ri‘d as 
having an original intent to defame, especially if a coloring 
of the circmnslances of the trial oi* ]>roceedings exhibits a 
feeling in the repoiter, adverse* to him win) is said to be de- 
famed. Tlie inferenee of an int(‘nt to defame, is drawn from 
the eireiiinstances of the (*ase. To iln st* poinds he cited Pick- 
ering’s Reports, Vol. 2, p. 117. liinh'r the pretense of a cor- 
rect recital, no one had a right to use malice. 

That a correct account of the statement of Mr. Adams had 
not been given, was, as might be sai<l, the corner stone of the 
present prosecution, and that even the absurd and unfounded 
assertions of ]\Ir. Adams himself wrr(‘ not either corrcMdly 
stated by the defendant in this action, or in any way justi- 
fied. The sole essence of tin* charge of libel was a malicious 
intent — two things composed especially its ingredients — first, 
that the charge should be fals(», and second, that it was done 
from malicious motives. In order 1o (*xi)laln what malice 
meant in the view of the law, he wouhl read from Holt 47: 

Pinnling a libel is puhlisliiiig i:. The prinler j:lves ;i body ami 
activity to the poison, which is ini\c<l n]> in jnjvjiU!, anil would lie 
in a <|iiiesccnt slate, if no pers<i!is couhl he tfunnl to pul it iiil») that 
form which is bivst suiU'<^l to give it fuihlicilv. 1 rijiler> ami booh- 
sellers have flicrefore Ixhmi justly df'ciiieil the ins'riiinefjts (>1 the, 
crime. Whatever he tlu*, motive of the printer or piihlisiier, it an i;: 
jury ho done to tlie public or an ijxlividual, he must, and <iugl:t 
to be ansv’crable for it. The law pre>uimes guilt froni every act of 
public mLscliief, and irnfuites a malieious jritcnt to an act winch i.s 
injurious to another. Rut facts or circumstancf^s may enlinnce or 
mitigate that implied guilt, and vaiy the degrix^s of jt.^ 

A libel was a malicious yniblication, exf|r<^ssed eiMier in printing 
or writing, or by signs and jncturcs, ttuiding (dther to blacken the 
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memory’ of one dead or the reputation of one alive and expose hi:n 
to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule. 

Malice in legal understanding im]>lies no more than wilfulness. 
The first inquiry of a civil judicature, if the fact do not speak for 
itself as a malum in se, is to find out whether it be wilfully commit- 
ted; it searclies not into the intention or motive any further or 
otherwise, tlian as they are marks of a voluntary act; and having 
found it so, it concerns itself no more with a man^ design or prin- 
ciple of acting, but punishes, without scruple, what manifestly to 
tlie ofl’ender him.self was a breach of the command of the legisla- 
ture. The law collects the intention from the act itself; tlie act 
being in itself unlawful, an evil intent is inferred and needs no 
proof by intrinsic evidence. Holt’s Law of Evidence, pp. 97, 9S, 
283, 284. 


There were two senses in which the term ought to be 
used — one a legal and the other a moral sense — for instance, 
one in the words of the quotation could not scatter fire- 
brands, arrows and death, and then say, am I not in sport? 
The import of the words themselves, and the moral intention 
of the person using them, was to be considered — the effect of 
those words, and not the feeling of tlio one publishing them, 
was the true interpretation which the law would give to libel- 
lous matter. He then read from the third volume of Pick- 
ering ^s Reports to prove that the deliberate publication of a 
calumny, false in its nature, was an internal evidence of mal- 
ice — also, he assumed a legal ground, that a lack of proper 
caution in the republication of libellous matter inferred mal- 
ice, especially if the author was aware that such assertions 
were false, or that the publication of an article which to the 
publisher’s owm knowledge was false, was a legal evidence of 
malice. To these several points he cited Starkie (pp. 252, 
451, 274, 275, 869, 870), all of which citations more or less 
tended to strengthen the positions by him taken. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Mr, Davis produced in evi- 
dence certificates signed by Wil- 
liam C. Jan^is, Speaker of the 
HoiLse of Representatives, and 
Edward D. Bangs, State Secre- 
tary, that Daniel Webster had 


been' elected by the House and 
Senate of Massachusetts a Sen- 
ator in llie Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years, 
from March 3, 1827. 

Francis O. Dawes. Since the 
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day of the publication T called 
at the office of the Jackson Re~ 
publican and purchased a paper, 
containing? the allei^ed lihol upon 
Mr. Webster, of a pentleman 
witli whom T was not acquaint- 
ed, but who was in the office, o»i 
which I nnide a inerriorandnm of 
the day and ]>lace of i)urchase. 

Cross-eramineJ. 1 made the 
purchase at the request of 
Charles P. Curtis, on .'list Octo- 
ber. Was then a student in the 
office of Mr. Curtis. Messrs. 
Curtis and Welxster were to- 
gether at the lime of my going 
to purchase the pa])er. I lieard 
nothing then said about Gen. 
Lyman as the author of the of- 
fensive piece. 

John Putnam. Was not the edi- 
tor of the Jackson Rcpuhlican, 
but was simply one of tlie pub- 
lishers of it; it had an exten- 
sive circulation, principally in 
New England, and particularly 
in New Hampshire, Maine, a!»« 


^Massachusetts, and more or less 
in every State in the United 
States. Some went to the South, 
to Tenm‘ssee, Washington, etc. 
Did not know whether l*» the 
heads of the Department of the 
United Suites or not. 1 have not 
the diivctioTi of the several bun- 
dles. Some membei*s of Con- 
gr(»ss were among the .sul)scrib- 
ers. Mr. Lyman was one of the 
proprietoi's of the paj»er. The 
number of subscribers wert^ 
about .six hundred: with the ex- 
change list, winch was liberal, 
about seven liuiidred were eircu- 
laled; ahmit one tlioiisand print- 
ed, from the number left on the 
shelves. We reci'ived a letter from 
Richanl Fletcher^- ami C. P. 
Curtis*^, asking the name of the 
author of the article now in 
question. Col. Orne wa.s in- 
formed, an answer was sent to it. 

Tin* Sitlirffor General then 
read the aiuswer as follows: 


Baston, Saturday Morning, Nov. 1, 1828. 

Gentlemen: Your letter, dated (>ctof)er .U, and mhlrc-s^*<i to 
Massrs. Putnam and Hunt, the publishers of tlie Jackson Hrpu 
lican, was received by lliem yesterday afternoon, and a. tew hours 

after delivered to us. .. , 

In lhi.s letter vou ref|ue.st infi»nnation as to tlie uame^ ol the 
editors of the Jackson Pcpuhlican. ami ti.e name of the author Of 
.some remarks on the .subject of Mr. .Tefler^on s letter to Mr. Giles, 
and Mr. Adams’ statement thereon, imbli.shed in a Jackson Tie- 

publican of Oct. 29. . i i ic • 

You also obsene, that you make tluse iiKiinrics on behalf of a 

centleraan whoso name is meiitioned in tii.jse remarks. 

In answer to the first j.ortion of your in.|Uiry. ^ 

there is no regular, permanent editor enjraired lor 
Republican, but that the principal direetion of ' 't 

of Henr%' Ome, whose name is written below, and in reply to the 


« Ctotis^" C^ARLE.s Peuiam. U792-18M.) Bom and died in 
Boston; graduated Harvard, 1811; member Mass. House, 1838- 
1842; City Solicitor Boston, 1828. 
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second, we take this opportunity to say that the remarks, to which, 
we presume, you allude, were written by Theodore Lyman, Jr., 
whose name is, also, subscribed to this letter. 

You have not mentioned llie name of the gentleman, on whose 
behalf you have made these inquiries, nor the object he had in 
view in causing them to be made. Though we should be justified 
in requiring his name at your hands, yet we readily answer your 
inquiries, presuming that you were fully authorized to take the 
step, you have done. 

We remain, gentlemen, 

Your very obedient humble servants, 

Henry Ome, 

Theodore Lyman, Jr. 

The Solicitor Oeneral said that he had introduced the 
grounds of the prosecution — ^the libel itself and its nature — 
had proved the fact of its publication, as also the author. 
For the present on the part of the government, he should rest 
his cause here. 

MR. DEXTER’S OPENING FOR THE DEFENSE. 

Mr. Dexter stated that in the opening of the defense his 
duty was of a humble nature — ^he was precluded from the 
argument of it, by the regular rules of court, for that would 
rest in abler hands — ^he should only offer a few general re- 
marks, applicable to the nature of the case, and state the 
law and fact upon which the defendant would rely: in this 
charging this duty he should be extremely brief, as it was 
the wish of all concerned that this cause should occupy but 
one day. The course of the defendant would not be upon the 
offensive but strictly defensive. The counsel for the defend- 
ant would endeavor to satisfy that jury, that he never in- 
tended to libel Mr. Webster: upon the law there could not 
be much disagreement between them and the Attorney for 
the government, for the law was unequivocally plain; if, in 
the course of such a defense which was purely defensive, any 
accusations against the complainant were to be made, it 
> would but ill support such defense, as he now should offer. 
He would now, in the outset, boldly assert that the prosecu- 
tion originated in a mistake; but, still, as the prosecution 
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now had met them, they must bo prepared to encounter it, 
upon its legal and just merits. On th<' part of the dt^fond- 
ant, it was a subject of regret. Tlu^ fe(‘lings of one of the 
parties had been injured, and now all that was to be done, 
was for the jury to take the subject into consideration, and 
to decide without regard to tlie eonsequenees wliieh wen* to 
ensue. What might have been the bt*st coursi* to have bt*en 
pursued the prosecutor was tlie best judge. It was now the 
duty of that jury, upon their oaths, to dt‘cide upon the inno 
eenee or guilt of the defendant. There was but one eoiirsi* 
before them — they must say guilty or not guilty. No matter 
what were the charaeters and standing of the parties, polit- 
ical opinions and prejudices wen* to la* discard(*d. and cv(*ry 
feeling of partiality banished from their breasts, when they 
came to a decision of this cause. 

The question which they had to decide was rather of a 
grave nature, for it concerned the freedom of the ]>ress and 
the rights which individuals had, to discuss questions of po- 
litical moment. Many of the public, whom curiosity had 
drawn together at this trial, might be disappointed in the 
course which this trial might take : they might expect strangi* 
developments relative to former political events — ^but no such 
developments would be given, if these existed, and as he be- 
lieved, little probability would arise to gratify curiosity thus 
excited. In great political questions, such as of late have 
agitated this country, it was not to be expected that the con- 
troversy would be confined to the parties themselves who 
were candidates, but must involve the names of their distin- 
guished supporters, when the merits of each candidate were 
discussed. The latitude taken and allowed was of wnde na- 
ture, under such circumstances; but still for the defendant 
in this case, and as it referred to Mr. Webster, as set forth 
in the indictment, for his client, he denied totally and un- 
equivocally all intentions injurious to or derogating from the 
character of Mr. Webster. In cases of libel under the law, as 
it now existed, there were two modes of defense — one was 
simple; to deny the act and the malice, and to put the pros- 
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ecutor to the proof of both — the other, to assert the truth of 
the matter contained in the supposed libel, and that it was 
published from good motives and justifiable ends. It might 
seem from an affidavit filed in this cause, that the defendant 
intended to justify himself, by proving the truth of his alle- 
gations — yet, relative to giving the truth in evidence, in for- 
mer times, it was a legal maxim, ‘‘the greater truth the 
greater libel. At the present day, the truth might be given 
in evidence, and by a statute of this commonwealth, amount 
to a complete justification. Still, notwithstanding the tenor 
of that affidavit, it was not intended to attempt to justify on 
the ground of the truth of these statements, declared upon in 
the indictment. The fact was, that the defendant was called 
upon, after short notice, to reply immediately to an indict- 
ment charging him with an offense, serious in its conse- 
quences. His counsel did not have time to consult together 
believing, however, that some further light might be thrown 
upon this subject by Mr. Adams, an affidavit was filed for 
the purpose of obtaining a continuance, setting forth what 
the defendant expected to prove, by Mr Adams and other 
witnesses then absent. This motion was overruled by the 
court, and the trial ordered to proceed. He did not believe 
that if the continuance had been granted, that other grounds 
of defense would have been taken, different from those now 
assumed. That motion for a continuance was overruled upon 
the common and legal rules of the court; it was perfectly 
proper so to overrule it, and his client did not complain of 
W'rong in this particular: in truth his defense would have 
been on a continuance, probably the same as now offered. 
This defense was in substance — ^Ist, that the matter purport- 
ing to have bi'jen published by General Lyman, in the Jackson 
Republican, was not in and of itself libellous, so far as the 
defendant was concerned : and in the second place, that in the 
publication of General Lyman there was no malice intent, 
which was a principal ingredient in the charge of libel. The 
nature of this charge against the defendant was both serious 
and novel. It was usual and perhaps necessary, on the part 
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of the government, to charge one with a false and malicious 
libel — ^but here the Solicitor had seen fit to declare in the in- 
dicment, that General Lyman was an evil-disposed pei’son, 
and intending to defame, etc., Daniel Webster, did publish the 
following false, malicious, and infamous libel. Thest* wore 
hard words, not necessary to have been used in technical 
language, easy to be said but not easily to be proved — the 
word scandalous was common; but his brother and himself, 
in that case?, had searched for a long period, among the prcH*- 
edents of the present and past ages to find a parallel, and in 
only two cases could they discov<‘r that the word infamous 
had ever been used in an indictment of this nature. 

On the part of the defendant, it was strictly denied that 
there were any malicious motives actuating him in the pub- 
lication complained of. And as to the truth, the repcditioii 
of the charges of Mr. Adams were so nearly true that no oin^ 
could say that it was wilfully untrue; or that the application 
of the assertions of John Q. Adams to a certain individual 
were so nearly correct, if not absolutely so, as to leave no im- 
putation upon Genei’al Lyman’s mind, when he thus appli<‘d 
the observations of Mr. Adams. In the first place, In^ shouhi 
deny that the publication w-as, of its<df, a libel ; and in the 
next, if the matter was libellous, there was no malice on tl»e 
part of General Lyman, 

The nature of the charge against the defendant was, as he 
had before observed, for an infamous libel. It wms the obvi- 
ous intent of the prosecutor, to stairij) this offense* as one of 
no ordinary nature — as one of peeuliar aggravation — in tin* 
outset to give a character and coloring to the transaetion, 
such as would arouse the feelings of a jury. Hut liere tin* 
poison carried its own antidote w^ith it — if it was a crime, an 
infamous crime, of no ordinary magnitude, so much greater 
must be the plentitude of proof to convict the defemdant of 
such an aggravated offense; the charge w^as one marked with 
uncommon severity, and extremely, and, as be thought, un- 
necessarily disreputable to the defendant. The defendant 
was charged with having been an evil and wickedly disposed 
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person, who wantonly and maliciouidy had published an in- 
famous libel on the character of Daniel Webster, a Senator 
of the United States. With regard to implied malice, they 
Trere the judges of the law and fact, not only of the malice 
but the implication of it. The prosecutor and the defend- 
ant’s counsel would not disagree much relative to the law in 
this case. It was perfectly simple and plain, and was more 
allied to plain common sense than at first would be imagined. 
It was said by the Solicitor, that malice was to be inferred 
or proved, if the matter complained of was libellous in its 
nature — ^that the malice might be a thing of inference. StiU, 
if the article was not malicious on the face of it, the jury 
had a right to go into all the attendant circumstances, to 
take the whole subject together, and then decide upon the 
motives and feelings actuating the supposed libeller; he, the 
Solicitor, had said that if there was malice apparent on the 
face of the supposed libel, the jury were not bound to look 
further, but decide upon such fact so exhibited — but still he 
conceived that the jury, as judges of the law and fact, had a 
right to take the whole case into consideration, and decide 
upon the result, drawn from a careful consideration of the 
whole facts in issue. 

The point assumed by the Solicitor was not so formidable 
as it, at first, seemed. If it were not that the jury, being 
the judges of the whole law and facts, had a right to draw 
their conclusions from the whole of the facts in evidence, the 
law delegating such power to them would be absurd. In order 
to arrive at a correct result they must examine all the facts 
in the case, and on these must their verdict be founded. 

Malice was the essence of the crime charged, and of this 
the jury were the sole judges — ^if they were convinced that 
there was no malice, there was an end of their inquiry — ^if 
there was a doubt on this subject, they would go to the whole 
of the sources of the testimony and from thence gather the 
result — on this they were not confined, but mu.st judge for 
themselves, relative to the time when the supposed libel was 
published. No extraneous evidence was to be introduced, but 
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the jury were confined to the circumstances of publication. 
It had been said that even a publication of the truth was an 
aggravation of tlie offense of libel — that doctrine was now 
exploded — and though the truth of the accusation was not 
now to be set up in justification, yet it would in this ease be 
necessary for this fact to be kept in mind. The broacli of 
the public peace, while eonsei|Ucntly might happen, and wms 
the groundwork for a public prosecution, was not paramount 
to all others, for now the truth might be published concern- 
ing any individual, if it was done from good motiviis and 
justifiable ends. In such case theiT was no criim^ — if no 
malice appeared upon the fjuv of the libel, or even if there 
did, the jury had a right to inquire into the attendant cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

If there was no libel upon the face of the paper, the jury 
certainly had a riglit to inquire into the cipcumstanccs of 
the case. In the first place he contended th(‘re was no libtd, 
taking the matter set forth in the scns(j in which the author 
intended. He then cited instances wherein a man was not 
considered as a libeller, if the inUmt to lilxd was not satis- 
factorily proved, but was intendcHl in a different sense from 
what a part of the words wmuld s(?em to imply; for instunc<\ 
when a man had said that another was a murderer, because 
he had killed every animal but a human being; this was no 
libel, for no crime was stated, taking the wdiole sense of the 
words into vicAv. Another wheiv it was said that a man was 
a thief, because he had stolen a lady’s heart; here tin* sen- 
tence must be construed togeth<jr and no crime was charged. 
In 1st Johnson’s Cases (New York), for slander, the allega- 
tion was, that ‘‘Jolin Keating was a d — d blackhearted high- 
way robber, and murderer,” which related to a contest about 
a bass viol in a church wherein Keating and otliers attcrai)ted 
forcibly to obtain possession of a bass viol, tha property of a 
certain church, or individual of it, in which one of the par- 
ties was seriously injured and there was a stabbing. The 
jury, in this case found a verdict of guilty— but the court 
set aside that verdict, for the expression was connected with 
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certain known facts of a public procession, etc., which taken 
in connection with such facts, marked the case with an in- 
nocent character, and the defendant finally was ac(iuitted. 

There was also an ironical sense in which words might be 
used, in which the author might be freed from the charge 
of libel. The word traitor was of rather vague signification, 
when used in a political sense. It was rather a popular word 
when politically applied. Was it intended by Mr. Lyman to 
call Mr. Webster a traitor? Did it give a fair construction 
to the words used by Gen. Lyman? Treason by the laws of 
the United States was considering only the act of levying war 
against the nation, or of affording aid and comfort to her 
open enemies. If Mr. Webster was not a traitor in that 
sense, or if he was not charged in that sense, there was no 
ground for an accusation of libel; the accusation of his hav- 
ing been a traitor must be taken together with the correspond- 
ing circumstances; if he was not charged with having been 
a traitor, in the sense given by the constitution of the United 
States, there was no criminal charge against him. But it was 
said that Mr. Adams had written a letter to Mr. Giles, which 
letter was coj)i(*d into the same paper, in which the libel was 
said to have been written, accompanied by the statement of 
Mr. Adams; but the alleged libel in question was a mere 
commentary upon those documents, which any man had a 
right to make. They were with the commentary, all to be 
construed together; if from the whole there was no obvious 
intent to libel, the defendant must be acquitted, if he, Gen. 
Lyman, did not intend to bring Mr. Webster into disixipute 
and infamy, by such commentary, the matter was not libel- 
lous. He contended that all the defendant intended to say 
was, that Mr. Adams charged the prosecutor with having 
been a traitor, etc., and that he had placed upon the records 
of the archives of government, etc., certain New England 
Federal leaders of the year 1808, and that the prosecutor 
was one of them. He contended that the true meaning of the 
letter of Mr. Adams, bore out the assertions of Gen. Lyman. 
Mr Adams had asserted that during the Embargo, certain 
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New England Federal leaders had been guiky of treasonable 
plots to dismember the Union ; which facts he eonld not 
“prove in a court of law,’’ and had not affixed that design 
to Daniel Webster. The only thing which Gen. Lyman had 
done, was to give an interpretation to that assertion, undoubt- 
edly intended on the part of Mr. Adhms, and for which he 
was now held responsible for an infamous libel. It wiis 
further said, that Mr. Adams had broke their bread and 
drank their wdne, whom ho had stigmatized as traitors. The, 
question now was whether Gen. Lyman had given a fair in- 
terpretation to the words of Mr. A<lams, or ratine whether 
he had given an unwarrantable commentary upon the mean- 
ing of Mr. Adams. He had only giv(‘n the names of those 
persons intended by Mr. Adams to liave b(‘en nnsint, and had 
merely given a direction to the intfunhul object of the calumny 
of another. He should now proceed to r(‘lat(‘ some of the 
circumstances pertinent to the ease. In the first ]>lace In^ 
should state, that the paper in which the aileg('d libel had 
appeared was a paper establish«»d to supf>or1 the cause of Gen. 
Jackson in opposition to Mr. .\dains as I'rcsidcnt of the 
United States. The* p(‘rsons said to have l)iM'n libelhid, were 
the personal friends of tin* drfi'iidant. Mr. Lyman in the 
old divisions of parties, was a Federalist, and all those named 
in the indictment as equally lil)elh‘d with Mr. Webster, 
though Mr. Webster was alone seleeled as tin* one libelled, 
were his personal and, formerly. [>olitieaI jriiaids. Was it 
probable, that he, tin* defendant, would hold up to public 
detestation such nnui, Ins friends, who were in daily per- 
sonal union with him ? That he should he on such terms with 
men, w^hom he was willing thus in famously to libel ! Hut it 
was said that the lil)i*l was unti'ue or false on th<j part oi 
General Lyman, so far as Mr. Webster was concerned, Qen- 
Lyman asserted that Mr. Adams had said ttiat Mr. Webster 
was one engaged in treasonable plots, (*te., beeaus*? Mr. Web- 
ster then belonged to New Hampshire, and liot to Massachu- 
setts; for Mr. Adams alluded to the Pederali.sts, and to none 
of any other State ; that he had not mentioned any other 
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leading Federalists than those of Massachusetts. But 
contended that the expressions of Mr. Adams alluded to all 
the leading Federalists of the Eastern States of New Eng- 
land, and would apply as well to New Hampshire as Massa- 
chusetts. But be this as it might — ^he denied that there was 
any wilful falsehood on the part of General Lyman, as taken 
in connection ^dth the facts of the case. Gen. Lyman never 
had any thing to do with politics until 1819; and then upon 
his return from Europe, he found Mr. Webster an active and 
leading Federalist, in Boston. Tt might have escaped his 
recollection, that Mr. Webster in 1808, resided in New Hamp- 
shire, in hastily penning a newspaper paragraph. But sup- 
pose this to be true or untrue, he was at that time a leading 
Federalist in New Hampshire, and opposed to the embargo, 
and virtually was embraced in the denunciation of Mr. 
Adams. The territorial line demarking the several States, 
could not be of much consequence, if the spirit of Mr. Adams' 
letter included the leading Federalists of New England, and 
Mr. Webster was one of them. The application of the spirit 
of Mr. Adams ^ letter under such circumstances, was not in- 
trinsic of express or implied malice, but of the contrary. The 
whole circumstances went to show there was no malice on the 
part of Gen. Lyman in giving a true interpretation to the 
meaning of Mr. Adams. 

After the indictment. General Lyman, upon a very short 
notice, was called before that court; his counsel, with little 
time for consulting together, were called upon for a defense ; 
the defendant was arraigned, who, for the purpose of a con- 
tinuance, upon grounds which he had every reason to be- 
lieve were correct, made affidavit that John Q. Adams was a 
material witness, as he believed, in that case, and who would 
be within this Commonwealth, as he also believed, on or be- 
fore the next session of this court. This was after his ar- 
raignment ; then, true it was, that a public offer was made by 
the Solicitor to postpone the trial, if the defendant would 
swear that he expected to prove, by the before-named wit- 
ness, the truth of the libel— or that, if proper explanations 
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were made^ that a nolle prosequi would be entered; but these 
propositions w^ere such, that no honest or honorable man 
could possibly swear to or comply with — the affidavit only 
went so far as to states that John Q. Adams was a material 
witness, but with regard to what h(‘ would swear, after his 
declaration in the Xational Intellujencvr^ it was difficMilt for 
Gen. Lyman to say, more so, to swear to. The oflFer of a nolle 
prosequi, under the circumstances in wliicli it was made, did 
not operate against Gen. Lyman, for at that period lie was 
arraigned, and charged with being an evil disposed person 
and guilty of an infamous liliel. Thus situated, however, ho 
might have been disposed previous to such accusation, thus 
publicly charged, it was not to be ex[>ected that he could 
honorably consent to explanations, until tlie nature of this 
charge against him had be(‘n fully investigated. Previous tu 
any explanation, or even tln^ asking for one, which he was 
always ready to have given, when applied for, a prosecution 
was openly threatened on the part of Mr. Webst<*r; it was 
a subject of common conv(trsation. A lett«‘r came from two 
attorneys, asking tin* name of the authors of the piece, con- 
sidered as offensive; this very hotter did not name by wbosi* 
authority the demand was made, but to which a prompt re- 
ply was given. No otlier apfilication ensued to obtain an ex- 
planation; hut soon a prosemilion followed on the part of 
Government. lie appealed to that jury, whether, under such 
circumstances, it would not have heem d(*grading to the de- 
fendant to have consented to have offei’ed any apology or 
explanation; he had, rather than do so, submit Ids cause and 
motives to a jury of his country. As he* had spoken of let- 
ters, he' would now refer to tliem— tlie first was a letter from 
Messrs. Curtis and Fletchfr to Me ssrs. Putnam and limit 
in(|uiring who was the author of the offensivt; article in the 
Jackson Republicart. This letter was replied to, as has bef?n 
before stated. 

It W'as admitted that Geii. Jjyman was one of tho ]:>roprietors 
of the Jackson Republican, and sometimes wrote for it that 
he wrote the piece in (|uestioji; hut he wished it distinctly to 
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be understood that, throughout the whole defense, it was 
contended that malice was never intended on his part in the 
writing complained of. But to return to the letter which 
had been read, it showed sound reasons for not arriving at 
an explanation, which, if no prosecution had been instituted, 
easily might have been had. 

Mr. Dexter then referred to the affidavit and the admis- 
sions contained in an accompanying paper, by the Solicitor. 
It was admitted that Mr. Webster was a leading Federalist 
in 1808, and following years, in the terms of the affidavit, 
and opposed to those restrictive measures then introduced by 
the National Government, and that he enjoyed the confidence 
of the leading Federalists of New England. The affidavit 
says: 

And liie said Lyman further believes and expects to prove, that 
the person so referred to, by said Adams, as aforesaid, were the 
eminent men of a certain political })arty in New England, then 
known as the Federal party; and that the said Daniel Webster, 
was in and about the year 1808 , and for many years after that 
time, an eminent and cons})icuous member of said Federal party, 
and being a })erson of distinguished talents and influence, and en- 
joying the general confidence of the said Federal party, did par- 
ticipate in, and by means of his said talents and influence, greatly 
urge and promote the measures of opposition to the embargo and 
restrictive system, then pursued by the general government, and 
deemed so injurious and oppressive to this section of the Union. 

The admission of the Solicitor General is in these words: 
“It is admitted that Mr. Webster was an eminent and con- 
spicuous member of the Federal party, etc,, in the terms of 
the affidavit. But it is not admitted that he was one of that 
description of persons referred to by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Dexter alluded to a certain ]>ainphlet called ‘^Considerations 
on the Embargo Law.s,” and offered it or extracts from it in evi- 
dence. 

The Solicitor General said, that he had known nothing of this be- 
fore, and if it Avas to be offered in evidence, the whole or none must 
be read---he was utterly ignorant of its contents; be should not 
admit it in evidence to the jury, without its being read entire. 
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THE EV1I)EN('K FOH THE DEFENSE. 


Bofl, Daniel TT’^£’6.sfrr. 1 wrote* 
tihis pamphlet ; had written a 
pamphlet with that title, and 
from this and iti^ size, |»re.siiiTie 
it is the same. It was diirini:: 
the embargo, or some suspension 
of it — cannot fix the month - 
perhaps not the year; the em- 
bar^ro wjis laid in l)eeeTnber, 
1807, and this, T think, was writ- 
ten in the summer of ISOH. f\»n* 
cerninfj: my authorship of the 
Rockingham Memorial, that 
question related to tlie year 1812. 
Am not bound to acknowledge 
evcr\' para^^rajdi i liave c‘ver 
written, whether ammymous or 
not. That Memorial, however, 
was written by a, commifl^'e of 
which I was chairman: how far 
the writiiiii* or senlhn(*iils were 
written by me, or how nneh they 
were modifi(Ml by the warious 
members of that committee, 1 
now could not tell — at all 


events, I fLssented to all con- 
tained in that Memorial at the 
lime, and to the pro<*eedin.irs of 
the mei'lintr. 

The Saliriftir (icneraL Did you 
know wluMi il\e application was 
made, that (Jeneral layman was 
the anflior of the supposed libel? 
I did not, tliouiih I ha/i s<>me 
slisrht reas<>n to suspect that lie 
was, from his eoinu'ction with 
the paper still I did not be- 
lieve it; hc*ld a conversation in 
Slate street, with two individuals 
wlio liad not been named in the 
coui*se of llu* trial, oni* of whom 
llioiurlit. from some pe<’idi:ir <‘X- 
pressions, tliat (»(‘neral Lyman 
was the author; the other, the 
eontrai’v. 1 U(‘\er was convirieed 
or fully beliiweil that he was tlm 
author until the letter refern'd 
to was shown uu* on the evenimr 
of the 1st November, or inoniinp 
of tlie followiiu! day. 


The Solicitor observed tliat if a. pari was called for by the de- 
fendant’s attorney hey mn.st read the whole, to whieli he could 
not obiecl. 

JuDGK PARKt:R. Tljc lime to be embraced in reading' it wjis ma- 
terial; he had no doubt hut what Mr. \V(»f»ter wrote as strorif^ly 
a.£rain.st the erabarp> as any one couhl. 

Mr. Webster. 1 meant to. 

Judge Parker. I mys<*If thoufrht it unconstitutional, I'he pamph- 
let tended to show that Mr. \VelK^l<*r was one ui' the individuals 
intended by the olxserxations cd* Mr, .\darns. 

Mr. Hubbard. It was alJe^red by Mr. Adams that an intention 
existed on the part of the leadin*; hederalists in New hn^larid 
from the year 1808, dow'ri to the close of tlie w.*ir, to .‘^e\er the 
Union and to rc*annex ilieTris<dve>i or the New Kn<*'land SlaUiS to 
Great Britain. Mr. Web.ster was then one of tin* leadirijr Federal- 
ists of New Enj^land; and, con.sc<|uertlly, one of ihnsc ehar^red by 
Mr. Adams. The Embar^ro and tin* HoekmKham Me- 

morial, acknowledtred by Mr. Webster to iiave been pnricirially 
written bv him, Wv nt to show this fact. If tins was apparent, then 
there was no malice on the part of General Lyman m chissinf? Mr. 
MTebster with other distin^iuisiied federalists in New Eng'land. 
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Mr. Davis. If they intend to prove the truth of the allegations 
by producing the pamphlet, and that Mr. Webster was engaged in 
a treasonable plot to dissolve the Union, etc., they had better read 
it — if not, it was better in Scottish parlance “to keep their bread 
below their broth.” If it was used for that purpose the whole, if 
any, must be read. 

JuDGPJ Parker.. If the constitutionality of the Embargo is on 
trial, I should be glad to hear it read. 

Mr. Dexter then offered the “Rockingham Memorial” in evidence, 
which was rejected, as inapplicable to the issue. He then put in 
the case the previous numbers of the Jackson Republican, for the 
purpose of showing that Mr. Webster had never been named in any 
article written by General Lyman. 


Judge Orne. Have examined 
the articles as marked in the 
schedule, and recognized that 
Gen. Lyman had written all the 
articles Ihus marked; w\as satis- 
fied that they were correct. The 
piece in question was written by 
General Lyman. The object of 
the Jackson Republican was to 
oppose the re-election of John 
Quincy Adams. Am not able 
minutely to state what was the 
circulation of the Republican; 
the exchange was rather exten- 
sive than otherwise — it circulated 
mon? or less in most of the 
Stales of the Union — there were 
about one thousand jirinted — did 
not think tlint all were distrib- 
uted. With regard to the pres- 
ent i»r(>secution, first lieard that 
Gen. Lyman was to be sued, one 
or two days before the letter to 
Putnam and Hunt. This infor- 
mation was obtained at the The- 
atre. The publication was on 
the 20th October — the letter was 
received on the 21st. Mr. Web- 
ster’s name was mentioned as 
the person libelled; communicat- 
ed the information the next 
morning to Gen. Lyman, after 1 
had received it; had understood 
sometimes that Lyman, and at 
others, that myself or both were 
to be sued or presented for a 


libel, on account of said alleged 
libel contained in the article in 
question; could not state exactly 
when those facts came to my 
knowledge; also heard that 
Major Russell was the complain- 
ant; had no conversation with 
Gen. Lyman concerning the ar- 
ticle; learned from Mr. Austin 
(hat Mr. Webster was the com- 
plainant. After conversing with 
Col. Austin did not hear from 
the grand jury of the Municipal 
Court. This was about the close 
of October. A settlement of an 
account with Mr. Austin, of a 
public nature fixed the date. 

Benjamin Russell. Heard Mr. 
Webster say that lie intended to 
prosecute soon after the publica- 
tion of October 29th in the Jack- 
son Republican. I sent for the 
pa]ier, and read it; did not then 
understand it; then asked Mr. 
Webster if he had seen it. He 
.said lie had; then asked if it did 
not contain a. libel. Mr. Web- 
ster replied that he .should try 
to make it so, or ascertain the 
fact, or words to that effect. 
Previous to this conversation had 
thought that the piece alluded 
to, or meant me, but found it 
was in better hands than my 
own; felt proud to be in such 
company as I was ranked 
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amongst in that libel ; never 
thought General Lyman to have 
been the author of the piece in 
dispute, but had alwayjs attri- 
buted it to tlie honorable gentle- 
man who just loft the stand. With 
regard to newspajier controver- 
sies had heretofore had some ex- 
perience, and .some little ]>rac- 
tice. In this case had intended 
to have tried the case of libel 
myself, but circnnistances iiad 
rendered it unnecessary. 

Henry Williams. Informed 
Mr. Lyman I had heard tliat Mr. 
Webster was about to institute 
a suit against him, this was on 
the evening of the ‘JOtli or .‘10th 
of October last; obtained my in- 
formation from Capt. Jom^s of 
the Liverpool Packet Company, 
who told me tliis fact at the Mer- 
chants’ Hall Keading Room, and 
who had it from Major Russtdl. 
It was a general report at the 
Hall. I called and infonncMl Mr. 
L>Tnan that evening, the 20th or 
SOth, of the story wliich I had 
heard, in order to obtain a con- 
firmation of denial of its truth. 
This was merely to satisfy my 
own curiosity, which was excit- 


Judge Orne (recalled). At 
the first establishment of the 
Jackson Republican a number of 
pamphlets and papers were sent 
on from the .southward to thi>: 
paper. Having a perfect '*onfi- 
dence in Gen. Lyman’s judgment 


ed on the occasion — but Gen. Ly- 
man could give me no infonna- 
fion on the subject, having 
beard nothing of it. 

Col. James T. Austin. Re- 
ceivt'd a letter on the 1st No- 
vember last, as prosecuting otli- 
cer for the (lovernment, wbicii 
I was re(|iie.stcd to lay before 
the grand jury as a complaint 
against the defcMidant fi»r a libel 
on the lion. Laiiiel Wekster’ - 
the letter was brought hy Mr. 
(hirtis, who «lesi red to know 
when it would l>e C(»fi\ iwiieut for 
him tt) lay (iu* sid»jeci before 
the grand jury. On tin* receipt 
of it and alter I had rea<l it, ad- 
vised Mr. Onrtis to go with it 
directly to the Supreme, rather 
than to the Muni(*ipal (’mirt. Mr. 
(hirtis n‘plied that lie was not 
aware that tin* Supreme .Imlicinl 
Court had jiiri.sdiction in a ease 
of this nature. After I had sat- 
i.sfied him of the fact that they 
had, he (ooh the Icllcr away, 
and afterwards followed the 
conrsi* I had pointed out. The 
complain! was on tlie part of the 
ll(Mi. Daniel Webster against 
Gen. Lyman. 

an a!*licle published in 
and the offensive para- 
all tin* oihe»- ar!icl(?s in 
headed, Ihditieal, ami 
from a Ih-nnsylvania 
Gen. Lyman, and re- 
tla* .subject matter corn- 
fa ct.s were a part of the de- 
uiiderstaml. 

Mr, L. inoil taken or made such 
selections as he deemed fit. What- 
ever was written hy me had al- 
ways ]H*en under the editorial 
head witfi few or no excefptions ; 
had no conference with Gen. Ly- 
man /previous to tlie writing of 


Mr. Dexter, llie indict iiu*nt related to 
the Jackson BeptMican now in the case, 
graplis must be taken in connection with 
the same pajpcr. The lir.st was an article 
signed, A Penn.sylvanian. I'his was extracted 
pamphlet, xvhich extract was turni>lu'<] hy 
lated to Mr. Adams' a.s.scrlions, and U) 
mented upon by Gen. Lyman. These 
fense, as the jury xvould afterwards 
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the article, in reference to its na- 
ture; had seen it, however, 
previous to its publication. 

Mr, Dexter, We will state as 
admitted by the Government, 
Gen. Lyman was fifradiiated at 
Harvard College in 1810; being 
then 18 years of age; that he 
went to Europe in 1812, and re- 
turned in 3814; that he went to 
Eurojie again in 1817 on account 
of his lieiilth, and returned in 
1810; and that he took no part 
in ]iolitics till the winter of 
1810-20. 

Warren Dutton. Saw the j)ub- 
licatioii alluded to on Wednes- 
day a.fler its yiublication. On 
Friday in tlic Mall met with Gen. 
Lyman, and from him under- 
stood that Mr. Webster com- 
plained of the publication; do 
not recollect that Mr. Lyman 
said he was threatened with a 
prosecution ; could not relate the 
whole conversation, as it was 
desultory'. Understood Mr. Ly- 
man to say he did not intend to 
libel any one. Am intimate with 
the defendant. Mr. Webster, 
Gen. Lyrnan and myself are on 
friendly terms, and frequently 
together in a friendly associa- 
tion ; nev(*r knew of any diffi- 
culty between the ])rose(*uior ami 
defendant. Mr. layman was a 
Federalist in tlie old divisions, 
and on £ix>od terms with Mr. Otis, 
Thorndike, etc., named in the in- 
dictment; am a connection of 
Mr. Otis. 

Mr. ^yehster (recalled). In 
the years 1807-08 was a resident 
in New Hampshire; came to Bos- 
ton, August, 1816; in the years 
1808-00, had no personal or poli- 
tical connection with the persons 
named in the alleged libel; knew 
them merely as boys know men. 
While u student at law in this 


town, knew Messrs Otis and 
Prescott by sight and reputation, 
and not otherwise. 

The Solicitor General. Did 
you at that, or any other period, 
ever enter into any plot to dis- 
solve the Union? No, sir. Will 
state the transactions relative to 
the alleged libel, as they trans- 
pired. On the day of the publi- 
cation, or the next, was in an 
insurance office, the Suffolk, and 
my attention from the conver- 
sation was drawn toward it. It 
was ako thus in other offices; 
and some conversation was held 
by me in the street with gentle- 
men to which probably the 
Solicitor has referred. From the 
cion versa ti on, and from the con- 
nection of Gen. Lyman with the 
paper, had some reason to be- 
lieve, that Jie i>ossibly might be 
the author; distinctly stated at 
or about this period, that 1 
should not. j>rosecuto the publish- 
ers of the i)ai/er for this, what 
I should call, atrocious libel, 
for 1 laid obsen^ed that tlie pa- 
per was printed for the pro- 
prietoi’s. When I should find 
out who those were, I should 
give them an of>portunity to 
prove tlt(» trutli of the a.ssertions. 
On the day of tlie date of the 
letter, signed by Messrs. Curtis 
and Fletcher, T called upon them 
as my counsel, profe.ssionally 
speaking, to inquire of the ]mh- 
lishers x)f the Jachson Bepuhli- 
cany to know the author of the 
piece in question. The return 
was the letter in the case, from 
Messrs. Lyman and Ome. I 
then directed my attorneys to in- 
quire as to the jurisdiction of 
the Mnnicijial or Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of the offense. It was 
two or three days previous to 
the sitting of the Municipal 
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Court, and ten or twelve days 
previous to the session of the 
Supreme Judicial Court. Tt was 
found that the latter had juris- 
diction. Nothin^: wa.s then done 
until I was satisfied that Gen. 
Lyman knew I intended to have 
a leg:al investiiration. No ex- 
planation was .fifiven by Gen. Ly- 
man, thoujrh 1 Avas satisfied in 
my opinion. 1 felt injured bv 
the publication of the allcfred 
libel in question. T heard noth- 
ing: on the snbjet't from Gen. Ly- 
man. P^or myself 1 .sonjrht no 
ex])lanation, and none on the 
other hand was sdven. In twelve 
days afterward.s, T ])resenled iny 
case to the grand jury of Suf- 
folk county. 

Charles P. Curtis. The first 
information I received of the 
libel was on P>iday, the "list of 
October, two days after it was 
printed. At this time Mr. Web- 
ster applied to me professionally 
to ascertain who w'as the author 
of it; and also anthorizf'd me to 
retain Mr. Fletcher to a.ssist me. 
On the same day the letter 
which had been mentioned, was 
written. Mr. Webster then did 


not seem to be aware who was 
the author. In answer, the reply 
which had been read was sent by 
Messrf?. Lyman and Orne. On 
1st November the contents of 
that letter were communicated to 
Mr. Webster. I then had doubts 
whether the Suprcune Judicial 
(\>nrt had jurisdiction in a case 
of this kind, and went to Ool. 
Anstirj with this letter, etc., to 
obtain information. As a lawyer 
1 preferred pn'sentincr the cji.se 
to the Supreme <^>urt, but wius 
under the impres.sion that cases 
of this jiature were tninsferred 
from this to the Munici|)al 
f onrt, and that it was indis]»en- 
sibly necessary to have the 
prasecution iirstitnted there. Up- 
on conversation with Col. Austin 
was convinced that Die Supreme 
(Viurt had a risrlit to exercise 
jiirlsiliction in the case, and then 
all intentions of prosecuting: it 
at the Municipal Uourt wMwe ^riv- 
en up. It was the expectation of 
Mr. Wchsfcr, that some ex]daiia- 
tiori would be made by Gen. Ly- 
man, which should supersede tlie 
nece-ssity of a public prosecu- 
tion. 


Judge Parker. Tt is evident, there wa.s throufrhout the whole, 
some unfortunate misapprehension between the imrties. 

Mr. Davis read the aff>davit. 


MR. HTTBBARD FOR TTTE DEPENBE. 

Mr. Huhhard. The intention must Iw proved, as well as 
the truth or falsehood of a eharpe, in a ease of libel. Till 
lately it was ruled, that the trulli of a libel could not be 
given in evidence. The statute giving this liberty, showed the 
progress of publie opinion, as w<*il as of legal principle. In 
former times it was thought fhe publication of the truth 
would as much tend to a breach of the p.-ace, as a publica- 
tion of a falsehood, and. therefore, even the truth was pro- 
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hibited — ^but now, the law protected a man in telling the 
truth, and more especially if it was from good motives or 
justifiable ends. In this case, it would not be attempted to 
prove the truth of the supposed libel — that Daniel Webster 
was a traitor, or that any one named in the commimication 
of Mr. Adams was a traitor. He asked the jury to take the 
whole circumstances into view; he merely asked of them to 
carry into effect the principles of the law, allowing the truth 
to be given in evidence, and to judge of the motives of the 
supposed libellant, which, if they were innocent and without 
malice, did not make him a libeller, or, to use the words of 
the indictment, an infamous libeller. If his motives were 
pure and innocent, in the publication, he was by no means a 
malicious libeller — ^if he had no intentions of vilifying the 
prosecutor, he was guilty of no malice, yet malice was a prin- 
ciple ingredient of the crime. The motives were, therefore, 
to be called in question — on this subject he need not enlarge 
— ^it was a common sense view of the question. The eireum- 
sances of the case would show, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
that Gen. Lyman never intended to libel Mr. Webster — ^that 
purpose was never in his heart or head. The alleged libel 
was merely a comment of Gen. Lyman upon Mr. Adams’ let- 
ter. This was done at the close of a warm political contest. 
The object of the writer was, to hold up, if any body, Mr. 
Adams to ridicule and contempt, for that letter, and not Mr. 
Webster ; and to show that he never was worthy of support. 
He should not oppose the law as laid down by his brother, 
the Solicitor, in the present case. He should only contend 
from the nature of the piece itself, the character and views 
of the writer, and the circumstances of the case, that the de- 
fendant never intended, really, to libel Mr. Webster, and 
that of this fact the jury must be convinced beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. It was a well known fact, that the first ob- 
ject of the Jackson Republican was to oppose the re-election 
of Mr. Adams, and to advocate the cause of General Jack- 
son for the Presidency of the United States. Mr. Adams at 
the close of a hot political contest, publishes a certain letter. 
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bearing strongly upon the motives and conduct of certain 
leaders of the Federal party, which letter was in the case; 
after the publication of this letter, Gen. Lyman undertook 
to publish a commentary upon it, for the purpose of holding 
Mr. Adams up to the contempt of the Fedc^ral party, on ac- 
count of the accusations contained in tliat letter, and to show 
from it that he was unworthy of their support. This letter 
went to show his (Mr. A.'s) real feelings toward the Federal- 
ists of former times. Gen. Lyman, not in set logical terms to 
be sure, endeavored, in his commentary upon that letter, to 
show w^hat the Federal party ought to feel upon such an oc- 
casion, and that Mr. Adams was unworthy of their support. 

These intentions on the part of Gen. Lyman, were to be 
gathered from the piece itself — if this ai)i)eared, the un- 
avoidable inference must be, that th(*re was no malice against 
Mr. Webster, on the part of Gen. Lyman, but merely an in- 
tent to hold up Mr. Adams, not Mr. Webster, to public ridi- 
cule. He had a right to do this. In judging of motives, for 
the motive must be malicious to constitute a libel, all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, at the tinu; of its publication, must 
be taken into consideration by the jury. Without this, in- 
nocence might be eonstmed into guilt — a cour.se contrary to 
common sense, or the true intent and meaning of the law of 
libel, even under its ancient, to say nothing of its modern 
construction. 

It was a well known fact, that once the Federal party was 
the dominant one in the United States, it was no dishonor 
to any man to have belong(‘d to it. Washington “was at its 
head, for himself (Mr. Hubbard), he felt it no disgrace, to 
have been in its ranks. It was a fact, well known, for it was 
a matter of history, that John Quincy Adams, was, at one 
time, one of its members — one of its leaders. He was asso- 
ciated with those very men, whom, lie had lately publicly de- 
nounced, in terms of common and political friendship— he 
afterwards disowned them, and apostatised from them ; he 
had also publicly called them, towit, the leaders of the Fed- 
eral party, traitors to their country in the embargo and war. 
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Mr. Lyman had in his commentary, said that Mr. Adams, on 
account of this strange charge, was unworthy of the Federal 
support, that they, of all others, had the least reasons to sup- 
port him — ^this was a fair ground for a political writer to 
take, and such as was perfectly justifiable in order to pro- 
mote the election of his own candidate, viz. General Jack- 
son. 

Why was it, that so much was said concerning the freedom 
of the press, if each member of the body politic, had not a 
right to canvass the characters, conduct and motives of each 
popular candidate and to develop the whole mass of facts 
pertinent to the issue? This especially ought to be so, when 
the motives are good, and the end justifiable. It is possible 
for a man, in such ease, perhaps, to be indiscreet, but it does 
not follow, that he of necessity, must be guilty of malice, in 
spreading before the community such facts. When a person 
is to be chosen to the high office of Chief Magistrate of the 
United States, it mu.st be expected that a full canvass of the 
merits of each candidate would be made; a commentary on 
such merits, or demerits, was not to be inferred as malicious, 
either towards the candidates themselves, or their support- 
ers. The piece itself, was not an attack upon even Mr. 
Adams himself; but a commentary upon his own letter, giv- 
ing it a construction correct and obvious to the eye of reason. 

A letter from Mr. Jefferson had been read in the course of 
the trial, of the date of December, 1825, in answer to one 
from Mr. Giles; this document, as well as Mr. Adams’ letter, 
had first appeared, toward the close of the last election ; this 
probably was intended to operate to the advantage of Mr. 
Adams in Virginia. The intentions charged upon the Fed- 
eral party, were to rid themselves of the effects or existence 
of the Embargo; it was said to be inferred, from the letter 
of Mr. Adams, that the Federalists of the Eastern States, 
would take any measures of resistance even unto blood if the 
embargo and its principles were to be continued in oper- 
ation; of this, Mr. Adams had the most unequivocal evi- 
dence; also, that said leaders or party, were then in negotia- 
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tion with Great Rritain to ro-aniiox, etc.. New Kiiglaiid to 
Great Britain, and to take no further part in the war then 
going on. Mr. Adams’ remarks upon Mr. JeflFerson’s letter 
tended to show that he had confounded events, and that he 
had applied to an opposition to the war, what the F’ederal- 
ists did in opposition to the Embargo; still, however, reas- 
serting the fact that such intentions did exist on the part of 
the leading Federalists. In ord<‘r to show that Mr. Webstt^r 
was one of the leading Federalists of New England at tlie 
period referred to by Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams, or botli, he 
would refer to a pamphlet, said to have been written by Mr. 
Webster, and by him acknowledged, on the Embargo Laws. 

The Soliciior Orncral objected to the reading of, or infer- 
ence to a jiart, unless the whole was n^ad. 

Mr. Huhhard. The pamphlet was in tin* case and had been 
acknowledged by Mr. W(d>ster, and In* had a right to reft*r to 
it, to show that Mr. Y^ebster’s sentinnoits on that im]>ortant 
topic were the same as those of the leading Federalists. Me 
did not wdsh the whole read on account of a wast(» of tinn*. 

The Solicitor General object(‘d to a I'tdVrenci* to parts. 

The Judge desired Mr. Dexter to r(*ad tlie whole pamphlet, 
which he did. 


Are the Krnbargo Lavv> ( ‘un.'^tltiilinnul. 

The government of the rnited Stales i,s :i <l(*legalcMl, liinilcd gn\ 
eminent, (^mgres-s does m>t pJissess :ill the jn^wers nf legislalioM. 
The individual Stales wen- originally <Mnnph-te .M»vc-reigiilie.s. They 
were so many distinct nation.^ right I ally pos.^^essirig and e.xereisin;!, 
each within 'its own jurisdiction, all tlie aMribnles of supreriM 
power. 

By the Constitution, lliey nmtiudly a.greed lo form a gc*neral 
government, and to snirender a pari of tin-ir |M»wei*s, lUit the wiu»I^‘, 
into the hands of this government. Having, in the eonstltut inn de 
scribed the form wliich they intended llie rM*w gf»verninent .siinnld 
lake, they, in the next place, deelare pi.*c'i.Mly what power.s they 
give it 5 and having thus cautifnisly de.serihed and (lehiMMl tlie pow- 
ers which they give to the general gn\enjrnent, lhe> then, tor 
greater security, exjircssly declare th:it **lhe powers not delegated 
to the United States, by the constitution, are rtfsi-ned to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This is the plain theory of the national cx>nslitution. lo deter- 
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mine, therefore, whether Congress have a constitutional right to lay 
an embargo, we must look at their charter. Tf the constitution 
gives them such a right, they have it; if the constitution does not 
give such a right, then they do not possess it. 

It is clear that the power of laying an Embargo is not in so many 
express words given to Congress by the constitution. 

If they j)Ossess such a power at all, they hold it under a clause 
in the 8th section of the ^rst article which says that Congress shall 
have power 

“To Regulate Commerce with Foreign Nations.’’ 

It is admitted on all hands that no other article or section con- 
fers the power, and that if these words do not give it, then it is not 
given. 

“To regulate commerce” is an expression not difficult to be un- 
derstood. To regulate, is to direct, to adjust, to improve. The 
laws respecting duties, drawbacks, ports of entry, the registry, the 
sale, and tlie survey of vessels are all so many laws “regulating 
commerce.” 


To regulate, one would think, could never mean to destroy. When 
we send our watches to be regulated, our intention is not that their 
motion be altogether slopped, but that it be corrected. We do not 
request the watchmaker to prevent them from going at all, but to 
cause them to go better. 

If one were authorized to regulate the affairs of government, ho 
would not think of arresting its course altogethe]>— of abolishing 
all oflice and abrogating all law — this would be de^stroying; but he 
might, perhaps alt(?r, and correct; and this would be regulating. 

The embjirgo laid in the year 1794 under Washington’s adminis- 
tration, comports strictly with .this definition of regulation. 

It was limited to sixty daj^. 

Its object was to give the merchant notice of his dangers, and 
having done this, to leave him to his own discretion. 

It was intended for the benefit of commerce alone. It had no 
extraneous object. 

When tb“ merchant was apprised of his danger; when he had 
availed himself of all the knowledge which the government could 
communicate; when he had ascertained in what channels he might 
pursue his accxistomed trade, and in what he might not; the em- 
bargo expired, and our vessels once more sought their proper 


• motive which led government to lay the embargo, led 

it at the same time, unasked, unsolicited, to a full and perfect dis- 
closure of all the information it possessed relative to our foreign 
regulations. 

Thus by General Washington’s embargo of sixty days nothing 
was sought but the protection, the preservation, the regulation of 


The pr^nt mbargo is unlike that in many material pointe. 
It IS unlimited in point of time. 
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An unlimited suspension of commerce npproaclies as near to its 
destruction as the indefinite suspension of breath dm's to the de- 
struction of animal life. In either case, relief may come soon 
enough to prevent the efi'ect — but ii may noi. If it be conceded 
that Congress have not a constitulional right to annimilaie com- 
merce as one of tlie leading interests i»i' the country, ihere s<*ems to 
be an end of the argument ; lor no man d»»nhts liiat a law laying 
an embargo for an indetinile time, must, if lel’l to it.s own operation, 
produce the total aiiniliilation of all the commert'e of the country; 
because such a law never can expire. It is true, that tlio ell’ecL 
may be prevented by a second law, repealing tlie first; but bow 
can the constitutionality of a law depend on a .second law rejural- 
ing it ? 

The present embargo difTei*s from that of 17!tl in ohject. It is 
not intended as a meiusure of precaution, to forewarn the merchant 
of his danger, and then leave him to his own diseretion. 

It is used as an in.sirnment of war. I is avowe<l ohjet't is to re- 
duce the pow’crs of Kiirope to tlie necessity of complying witli our 
terms. It is advocated, as a powerful means •>f annoying foreig*n 
nations. 

This, it would seem, is not regulating eoirmienT by an embargo; 
it is making war by an embargo. It is in eflect, earring on war at 
the expense of one elass of the comriinnily. 

It is ditlicult to understand, how an embargo, imiveival in ex- 
tent, and unlimited in duration, imposed for I he express purpose 
of waging Avar against foreign iialion.s, and of eompelling’ them to 
come to amicable terms, by a [lowerfnl as.sanlr on flieir in(<‘rests -- 
it is difficult to uiider'Stand how such a measure is a nu*re regula- 
tion of commerce. It would cerUiinly look more like its aiinihila- 
i ion. 

There is little liazard in saying- that if the commercial States 
had thus understood the constitution, they inner would have agrc'cd 
to it. They never Avould have c<»n.sentfMl that t 'on gross .slionld have 
power to force them to relimiuish the ocean, and to cut them off 
from one of their great pursuil.s. 

It is impossible to believe that tliev nnderslood .such a power to 
1)6 given to (.-ongress umler the authority of regulating com- 
merce. 


What were the True Causes of the Embargo? 

The general embargo law was jiassed in conseriuence of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, communicated to ( (ingress by message, De- 
cember 18, 1807. 

The only object which the Pre-sident pretended to have in view, 
in recommending this measure, was “the keeping in safety our ves- 
sels, seamen and merchandise. 

This was his only ostensible object. 

It is easy to show that it co dd not have be<ni his real one. 

In the first place, the “safety of our vessels, seamen and mer- 
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chandise,” did not require a perpetual embargo. Tf the President 
had embargoed our commerce for thirty, or sixty days, and imme- 
diately made public the information which the government pos- 
sessed relative to our affairs abroad, instead of keeping all informa- 
tion locked up in the cabinet, the merchants could have decided for 
themselves, on the expediency of sending out vessels; and they are 
certainly the best judges of their own risks, and their own inter- 
est. 

In the next place, the “safely of our vessels, seamen and mer- 
chandise” did not require an universal embargo. 

All our commerce was not endangered, either by the French de- 
crees, or the British orders of council. It has indeed been said by 
Mr. Nicholas, one of the members of Congrass Tvho voted for the 
embargo, and who is now laboring to rescue his reputation from 
the consequences of it, that if the embargo were off, “not a ship of 
onrs could sail, which would not Ik? subject to seizure and con- 
fiscation by one or other of the belligerents, unless she were going 
to the bare kingdom of Sweden.” 

Tliis is either a gross mistake, or an intentional misrepresenta- 
tion. We will here enumerate the places to which our vessels might 
sail, witliout being subject to seizure and confiscation, under the 
Rritisli orders, or Frencli decrees, and we will add the amount of 
produce, foreign and domestic, annually exported from the United 
States to those places, according to official documments: 

(Here a table was omitted in the reading.) 

It will be clearly discovered that it is owing to the British orders 
in council not jjui^uing tiie French decreets in their injustice to the 
full extent, that our trade to the Spanish, French and Dutch col- 
onies, i.s left without interruption, and amounts to six millions of 
our domestic, and upwards of fourteen millions of foreign produce. 

On the 23d of November, a committee of merchants in London 
having desirc'd an explanation of the orders in council of the lltli 
of that month, the following is tlie explanation given by order in 
council. 

“American vessels may proceed from the ports of the United 
States to the ports of the colonies belonging to the enemy, and 
direct back to the i)orts of tlie United States.” 

Tf therefore the safety of our vessels, seamen and merchandise 
had been the President’s real and only object in laying the em- 
bargo, lie unquestionably would have exempted from its operation, 
all vessels bound to the foregoing places. 

But there is yet another consideration which alone is complete 
demonstration, that the safety of our vessels, seamen and merchan- 
dise, was not the true cause of the embargo. When the moutli 
speaks one language, and the conduct another, we all know which 
we are to believe. When a man's pretensions are utterly inconsist- 
ent with his actions, his pretensions must be false. 

If the safety of our ships and merchandise was the true cause 
of the embargo, why were the supplementary acts passed, prohibit- 
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ing all intercourse witli Canada and New Rniiuswickf It surely 
could not endanger our vessels, or se^unen, or nierehandise, for a 
Vermont farmer to go into ('anada and sell his pot-ash — or for a 
British subject to come over the line and buy it. 

The moment the President put his hand to the suppleniontnry 
law, he directly negatived the trutli of his nu\ssage. Ho made a 
complete admission, that his real motive in recommending the em- 
bargo was not such as the message rejn’eseiited. 

A member of Congress has indeed gravely said, that trade with 
Canada and New Brunswick was ])rohihiied, in order that “the 
sufferin^^ of our citizens miglit be made ecpial !** What! If Con- 
gress think it necessary by an embargo, to distn^ss one ]»ortion of 
the community, will they also, although il is not necessaiy, dis- 
tress the rest, in order to make “the suffering e<|ual?** This is as 
if your physician should draw one of your teeth, because it ached, 
and should then propase to draw another, from the other side of 
your face, wliich did not ache, in order to make the “suffering 
eqiial.^’ 

It is worse to bear the insult of such arguments, than to endure 
the i>ressure of such measures. 

On the whole, it is demonstrated — it may be asserted in a tone 
that defies contradiction, that the motive assigned for laying the 
embargo, was never the true motive. 

It is now said that the embargo was laid for the purpose of 
bringing France and England to just terms of settlement with us, 
by withholding our f)rodu<‘e, and tJiereby starving the inhabitants 
of their colonies in the West Indies. 

That the embargo was intended to operate as a measure of hos- 
tility against England, then* is no douhl ; hut that il was intended 
to be equally li(»slile to England ami France; or that the govern- 
ment expected from it a revocation «if the Brili.sh orflers of council 
and the French dccret*s no man who will coii.sider the subject can 
possibly believe. 

Everv^body knows, that in all rich and civilized countries, the 
quantity of food actually consumed is at h‘*'Lst twtuily times as 
great as the al>soIute necessity of life rerpiirf^.s; and every reader 
of history has ol>served, that a single town, eovered with a thick 
population, situated jiorhaps on a barren rock, has resisted for 
months and years every attempt to reduce it by famine. And yet 
the United Slates, bv the mere operation of withholding their flour, 
expect to reduce the West India colonies to such a state of want 
and distress, that, to relieve them, England and France will be 
compelled to repeal their orders and decrees . 

Many of the West India Islands have a fine, exuberant soil. A 
warm sun, rolling vertically over it, fructifiw^ and stimidates it, to 
the jjrodnction of tw'o han’t^sts in a year. They moreover, in 
the neighborhood of the rice coiintri^'S on the Spanish Mam, and 
everywhere acce.ssible by sea ill any man bclnwe, for a rnomen^ 
that Mr. Jefferson could be so wild and credulous, as to think of 
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starving these Islands? That they experience inconvenience from 
the loss of our trade is certain, because it is an interruption of 
their ordinary business; but they suffer no more than we do and 
probably not so much. 

It would be a good deal ridiculous, if the merchants of Ports- 
mouth should conspire to freeze the inhabitants of the county of 
Rockingham next winter, by refusing to sell them broadcloth and 
kerseymere. Every one would see, that few people would be 
likely to perish, in consequence of such an embargo. It might be 
a trifling inconvenience — because many of them have been accus- 
tomed to purchase those articles in that tow’n. But if the mercan- 
tile gentry should take such airs, the farmers would laugh at them. 
They could purchase tlieir articles elsewhere, or do without them. 

It is just as ridiculous for the United States to think of starving 
the West India colonies. 

We appeal to experience. What has been the fact? The em- 
bargo has now been imposed for more than seven months. Has it 
produced any effect? Has it staned anybody? Not at all. Do 
the Islanders grow clamorous? Do they rise in rebellion, and cut 
the throats of their governors for want of food? Not at all. 
Flour, especially in some of the Islands, is dear. But still they 
have flour. They suffer inconvenience; but they suffer it without 
impatience and without mortification, for it is not the consequence 
of their own folly. We speak of the Islanders; to them these con- 
solations belong, while they can behold a peo))le, who suffer severely 
in a foolish atlem])t to inflict distres.s on others. 

Ill .short, the adniinistration papers are compelled to admit that 
the embargo lias not produced such an effect on the West India 
colonies, as to induce the mother countries to any relaxation of 
their sy si orris. 

It is even admitted that it is not likely, by its further contin- 
uance, to iirodiice any such conseipiences. 

Tilts is the language of tlie National JntelUtjencer. Why then is 
it continued? If it was laid to acccimplisli an object, which it has 
not accoiujilished, and wliich its advocatas admit it never can ac- 
complish, why is it not taken ofl*? Why is this bondage continued 
when it lias not only not produced the intended effect, but when it 
is admitted that it never can produce it? 

These considerations sliow ns eonclusivel3^ that the government 
did not adopt the embargo system, from an expectation that it 
would ('onipel England and France to rescind tlieir orders and de- 
crees. If they had, they would Iiave abandoned the system, when 
they abandoned all hope of producing that effect by it. 

What then was the real cause of the embargo? Until some new 
ligliit is thrown on this suhje(?l, we shall be compelled to believe 
that the embargo originated in a wisli in our government to favor 
France, and to take side with her in the war against Great Britain. 
Great Britain is a commercial coiintr3\ She feels the embargo 
more than France. She does not, indeed, by any means, feel it as 
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severely, as it was ex]»eeted she would; but still rlie feels it in her 
trade, to a conside»rable de.irree and Ilona parte, whose undivided 
object is to destroj’ her, and root Iier out Itoiu ainoujr the nations, 
willingly bears his ]»ortion of the iueonvcMiienrt* for tlie sake of see- 
ing a greater i^ortion borne by his eneniy. 

It is not material to consider whefli(‘r this {►artiality for France 
arisen from the fear or the of hrr. 'fhai it (‘xists is certain. 
The administration party are perpetually siniiing the praises of 
the French Eni|>eror. They rejoice in his sucecssr-s, and justify and 
ap]>laud liis most enorinous acts of injusiit-e and o]>)vression. Vavu 
W'hen lie marched liis army to Spain, overturned its govimnient. 
traitorously dethrone*! it.s sovereign, and nninler*‘d <iiie of its prifues 
subjugated its provinces and place*! a plundering and bhuxl thirsty 
creature of liis own on the throne of tlie Iasi hram'h of the ill-fated 
house of Bourbon, they burst forth in f‘\cl:nnati(*n.s of rapturous 
and unhallowed joy at the progress of sinressful guilt ainl \ iolenee. 
They even blaspheined Heaven and rnoeloMl it with diaboliea) grati- 
tude, when 'they tliankcMl (Joil that the world was blessed with Hits 
detestable tyrant, and that, socie ty was like to regain its aneient 
peace and dignity iiiuler hi.s iron sway."^ 

That Mr. JolTerson or Mr. ^Indi-son runs to this <'xcess of ,Mdulali*ni 
we do not assert. But we do assert that the in^wspape'rs under 
their most. iinuuMliale patronage* tnid inspection, ch^arly iniiniale 
that we are to have an English war. Nay, some of them openly 
avow it to be both their wish and iheir <‘xpcctalion. Even the 
Intclliiiencer is wonnd tip to a high war note, and is ohviinisly 
laboring to jirefiare tln^ mirnls of the )K*opl(^ for a llrilisli war. 
When we have a I»riiish war we *»l* cour.s** have a French alliance, 
and surrender oiir liberties ainl ind<*pend«'nce tin* j/roteclion of 
Bonajiarte ! 

The embargo was laid for tin* same ivasrm that at the instance 
of tlie French minisier, we prohibiu*d all inicreourse witli the 
independent g-overniiK'nl of Si. Domingo. 

For the same I’eason I hat we prohiliit hy law the imporlalloii of 
British comnnalities, while wc «lo rmi prc/hihif the. importation cff 
Frencli commodi tics. 

For the same reason that w** forbid Dritish v<'s.s<‘is of war to 
approach onr shore.s, while we freely admit the 1 rencli r<) the use 
of our winters, f>orls and harl)m*s. 

When a calciilalion is made on th(* <d]f*cls of tlie embargo it i.s 
on its effects u]ion Brcai Britain. 

Nobody inquires wlial effect it lias prf)diic*Hl on France. Every 
democratic nevvspn]ier on llic continent trcai.- the subj*N*t as if i* 
respected Britain alone. ‘‘Do h**r cohudo rc\oii ? .\rc h*‘r manu- 
facturers .seditious? Is her govcrnmcTU lernlicd? Do<*s n relent, 
and relax its ordervf’ These are the sMmling iiupiirie^ while no 
one Ls at the trouble of a'^king, Im>a it dT**ct.^ the einfieror of 


2* See the Boston ChronUe and (Uiicr democratic juipers. 
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France. All this proves to ns, if proof we wanted, that the em- 
bargo is exclusively an anti-British measure — tending to irritate 
that nation; to increase and aggravate the difficulties between its 
government and our own; and finally to provide for this devoted 
land the blessings of a British war, and a French alliance. 

What Are Its Effects? 

Abroad, it has produced, as was natural it should, still further 
irritation. It has widened the breadi, and is bringing us every 
day nearer to open war. At home it has j)roduced effects which 
every man beholds. 

In a commercial ])oint of view, 

It has annihilated our trade. 

In an agricultural i)oint of view. 

It has paralyzed industry. I have heard that the touch of Midas 
converted eveiy^thing into gold; but the embargo law, like the head 
of Medusa, turns everything to stone. Our most fertile lands are 
reduced to sterility, so far as it respects our surplus produce. 

As a measure of political economies. 

It will drive (if conlinued) our seamen into foreign employ — 
and our fishermen to foreign Sand Banks. 

In a financial point of view. 

It has dried up our revenue, and if continued will close the sales 
of Western lari(ls, and the payment of installments of past sales 
— for unless produce can be sold, payments cannot be made.’' 

To this we add an extract from the letter cf Mr. Lyon, one of 
the Democratic members of Congress, to his constituents. 

(Letter omitted in the reading.) 

This numeration of losses does not comprise the very great and 
severe one experienced by the ship owners, in the decay and de- 
struction of tlieir vessels; a loss which must have already amounted 
to more than twenty millions. The bounty of Providence hath this 
season, loaded our fields with a most extraordinary harvest, the 
surplus of which, beyond what the necessities of each family re- 
quire, is to be added to the already enormous list of losses in con- 
sequence of the embaigo. 

Such is tbe embargo; such the doubts of its constitutionality; 
sudi its obvious causes; such its serious consequences. 

Mr. HuVbard wished he eould entertain the jury as well by 
his a^'gumeiit as they had been by the pamphlet they had just 
heard. Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Giles contained in sub- 
stance what was said to be the disclosures made by Mr. 
Adams. It was said that there was a confederacy among 
the Federalists, of the Eastern states, in relation to the em- 
bargo — ^that there was a negotiation on foot between them 
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and the British governiueiit to withdraw from the Union, 
and afterwards to take no partieii)ation in the war, wliich 
followed, but to remain neutral — that the eountry was in im- 
minent danf^er from a convention ])roposed at New Haven, 
not Hartford, and that the desi<?ns of such convention were 
of the nature before nanu*d. The prt^ssure of the embarfro 
was so great upon the community tliat the Fecleralists had 
contemplated a civil war or a dissolution of the Union: for 
this reason Mr. JeflVrsori was ol)Iig<*d to abandon the embargo 
and substitute the act of non-intercourse. This was a part of 
the substance of Mr. JefFt»rson s letter, as rejH'ated and (|noted 
by Mr. Adams and backed by his, Mr. Adams’ own letter. 
Mr. Adams, to correct some indistinctness wliicli had oc- 
curred in the statement of Mr. .Ieffe?*son, arising from his 
great age and the natural decay of memory, liad ])ublished in 
the National IntvMigencvr quotations from his, Mr. ♦leifer- 
son’s letter, with remarks of his own. 

It was charged upon the Federalists of that period that 
they intended to resist tlie 4*mbargo, at all liazards, or to re- 
annex New h]iigland to Great P>rilain; against the democratic 
party it was charged that they int«*n(ied to <leelart‘ war and 
make an alliance witli France*. .Mr. Adams liad also stated 
that from a letter received from tin* Gove rnor of Nova Sco- 
tia, by some loading Fi*deralis1s in Massaelnisvtts at the time 
alluded to, the design was apparent on the i)art of tlie New 
Hngland Fed(‘ralists to inak(* New iMigland a j»art. of the <*ol- 
onies cf Great Britain. This was said to he a confidejilial 
communication on tin? part ol the (iov<‘rnor ot Nova Scotia, 
and from this eommunicatioii Mr. Adaifis ami Mr. JrfL^rsoii 
drew inferences “which subsequent events had eonfirmed.’' 
The pamphlcT which had lH*en read was writtmi in the sum- 
mer of 1808, when public cxeiteme/it was extreme, and the 
nature of it .showed that the author was a distinguished 
'W'riter and Icadei’ among tlie federalists of New Ungland. 
It was said by Mr. Adams that the peoj)le were openly insti- 
gated to oppose the administration of Mr. »Tefrer.son and to 
violate the law of the embargo. How violate a law if it was 
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uhconstitutioual ? and jury after jury had decided that it 
was so. No unconstitutional law could be violated, for the 
law itself was a violation of the constitution. The only way 
to test the constitutionality of a law was to break it and then 
try the fact of its soundness ; if it was unauthorized it was 
binding on no one. The gentleman prosecuting was one of 
those very persons that reasoned upon the principles advo- 
cated in the pamphlet read. 

The accusation of Mr. Adams tended to show that the Fed- 
eral party, or its leaders, advocated measures which led to 
an open resistance to the law of the embargo. Mr. Webster 
was one among those intended to he included in the asser- 
tion, as was apparent from the pamphlet, known to have 
been written by him, and within the legitimate meaning of 
the statement of Mr. Adams. His opprobrious language ex- 
tended still further; he said, that not only those who were 
leaders of the Federal party, but the judiciary, and those 
who had the management of the legislature, were also part- 
ners in the conspiracy to dissolve the Union, etc., and that a 
forcible resistance to the law of the embargo was contem- 
plated; these were the inferences and conclusions of Mr. 
Adams; and beyond all that the judiciary were to bear them 
out 111 it! What further? Tf force was resorted to, to carry 
into effect the law, a civil war Avould be the result; and that 
this might be considered as a certain event. These leaders 
too, in co-operaion with Great Britain! The 'whole of the 
Federal party of New England were in this i)lot; in the same 
cause. If this statement applied wholly to Massachusetts, 
why hold a convention at New Ilaveii (not Hartford), close 
upon the borders of the great State of New York. 

Tf the Federalists of Massachusetts alone were intended by 
the letters in the case, why should they have a meeting at 
New Haven; this fact alone was sufficient to sho'w that the 
P^ederalists of New England 'were referred to generally and 
not those of Massachusetts only ; they were all said to be in 
the same plot, and equally referred to by Mr. Adams; and 
of this he had ‘‘the most unequivocal evidence,^’ though not 
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^‘proveable in a court of law.’’ This was a pretty round as- 
sertion and round assertions frequently left their makers a 
loop-hole for retreat. For iiistanee, Mr. Adams had not 
stated the names of all these traitors, and their oftVnses were 
not proveable, etc. There was a chain of events ref(‘rivd to 
by Messrs. Adams and Jefferson from the embargo down to 
the close of the war which went to confirm (confirm wdnit, 
forsooth?) why to confinn in tht‘ir oj)inions, or in Mr. Adams’ 
the important fact lliat the Eastern Federalists w<'re traitors, 
and had resisted an unconstitutional emharjro! It would be 
seen from the lettei’s-' that the period ernbraml tlie wliole 
period before named, and the wliole of the FiMleral party; 
(he liere read from the letters (pioted exlraets tending? to show 
the sonndiH'ss of this position.) In tlu‘ (‘Xpression made use 
of by Mr. Adams tin* words ‘*substM|uent eviuits doubtless con- 
firmed/^ an intention exist<‘d in bis mind to a.ss(*rt and which 
appear(*d in tlie letter (pioted that tli(‘ Federal b‘ad(*rs of New 
Enjrland nua nt to re-annex that j>ort1on of tht‘ eounlry to 
Great Eritain and “sul>se(pienl <‘vents,” to-wit, the Hartford 
eonvenlioii, ‘Moubtb/ss (*on(irmed it.” lb* did niot stand 
there to vindicate tin* Hartford eonvention — tlie memb(U*s of 
that body, or most of lliern, were now aliv(‘ and (‘ould vindi- 
eate tliems(*lves and llndr njotiv<*s if they ne(*de(i vindiealion; 
iieitln*]* did lu* wisli to attack Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams had a 
rifrht to his o])iMioiis, and when he came l)ef(»n* tlu* public 
witli them, eacli individual bad <‘»pjally a ri^dit to comment 
on them. He undertook to .say that tlic letter jusiifi«‘<l the 
comment, which was peib’ctly fair. It was the wholcj Fed- 
ei-al party, of which Mr. W<*hster was a jiarf, that as- 

jiersi d, and the defendant had a rijrlit, by way of comment, 
to make the application. H(‘ did do it, and handy explained 
tin* nieanin*^ of Mr. Adams: if in usinfir tin* name of l)arii(d 
Webster, or if Mr. Adams nn‘ant to (‘onfine these tr(‘asonahle 
plots to Massa(*husetts alone, tlnui his, tin* defendant’s men- 
tion of Daniel Wehst(*r. as a leach r amonjr the Federalists of 
that period in New England, was a mistake, and not a mali- 


See ante, pp. rMf)-350 
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cions and infamous libel. He did not (the defendant) in his 
comments mean to libel any gentleman ; much less his per- 
sonal and former political friends. 

In the same paper in which the libel was complained of, 
there was a pamphlet republished, signed by a writer calling 
himself a Pennsylvanian : the comments by that writer related 
to the same facts in controversy; in the alleged libel there 
was only a coincidence of opinion, drawn from the same let- 
ter of Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams, in his statement, as connected 
with the other letters in the case, had made a direct charge 
of treason against certain individuals, or a body of individ- 
uals, in the United States, and at the same time had stated 
that ‘Mie had no favors to ask from Mr. Jefferson/’ and that 
he did not wish any office. The Pennsylvanian and General 
Lyman had entertained and expressed similar views upon 
this state of facts, and there was a coincidence of views on the 
(juestion. Now Mr. Adams, from whatever motives, it was 
of little conse(|uence then to consider, had seen fit to make 
this attaejc upon the leading New England PedcTalists of 
1808, and from thence down to the close of the war: those 
motives were his own, be they what they might have Ix^en — 
it was not for him (Mr. Hubbard) to state them. Mr. Adams 
had connected all these events and the intentions of the Fed- 
eral party together, down to 1815; and in broad, bold, and 
unequivocal language, asserts that they had a treasonable 
purpose in view. On this bold accusation General Lyman, as 
well as the “Pennsylvanian,” make their comments. Upon 
the assertions of the President, relating to the state of par- 
ties twenty years since, which were made to aid his own re- 
election, were not that party, thus accused, to make their 
comments? When the leaders of the Federal party, accused 
of having been actors in this tragedy, or he might rather say 
farce, were in question upon such grave accusation, could 
they not comment ? or could not an individual of another party 
comment upon such accusation? Such comments as were 
made went to show to the Federalists of the Jackson or even 
Adams party, that they of all others should not support Mr. 
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Adams, their accuser, for the Prt^sidency. It was especially 
correct that these accusations should be noticed here — ^the 
very spot at which some of the principal actors lived — ^here 
it was that an effect was to be produced — ^the inferences were 
drawn from the reading of public documents, and if, in the 
designation of the names obviously intended. Mr. Webster 
was not included in the intention of Mr. Adams, still, upon 
the worst construction, it was no more than a mistake without 
malice to say that Mr. Webster was a leading Federalist in 
Massachusetts, rather than in Now England. 

He then called the attention of the jury to the intention of 
the writer of the paragraph. Tt bon' «‘vident marks of hasti‘ 
— it was literally scratched off in a hurry — written on the 
spur of the occasion — it said that on account of these accusa- 
tions of Mr. Adams he was unw^orthy of PedcTal support — 
it contained no libel upon Mr. Webster — there was no intent 
to lessen him in the estimation of the public — it merely in- 
tended to give a direction to the true meaning of Mr. Adams, 
and from this to show that Mr. Adams was not worthy of the 
support of that party, whose leaders h(‘ had denounciMl in 
such an une(iuivocal manner. Here was no intention to de- 
grade any gentleman, least of all Mr. AVebster. If Mr. Adams 
made broad assertions, he must calculate that their conse- 
(juences would be followed out by others. In pursuing these 
conscfjuences Air, AVebst<*r^s name had b* en used. From those 
remarks, one of two things must be tnn* ; (‘ilber that Mr 
Adams had disregard<*d the rights and opinions of a eertain 
portion of the public, in order to further his own int^*rests, 
on which account he was unfit for a re-eleetion, or that, if he 
believed his own statements in coiiseciuence of having received 
traitors, as he called them, of the Federal party to his coun- 
sels, why then he was unworthy of supp^irt — in either case 
he was wrong. It was not for him (Mr. Hubbard) to decide 
upon tke alternatives, or whether the writer of the article 
was not justifiable in taking advantage of Mr. Adams’ dilem- 
ma; still, however, he did think, that if tin* writer believed 
that Mr. Adams intended svhat the plain import of his words 
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meant, he had a right to follow out Mr. Adams’ reasoning in- 
to its legitimate consequences, and draw his own fair con- 
clusions from its effects. 

His client was well known and it was equally known that, 
previous to the election of Mr. Adams to the office of Presi- 
dent, he was opposed to his election, and in favor of Mr. 
Crawford ; the motives inducing him to take such opposition 
were perfectly honorable to himself; after the election of 
Mr. Adams, and when Federalists supported Mr. Adams, he 
seceded from their party and became the advocate of the 
cause of Gen. Jackson. The Federalists, generally, were in 
favor of Mr. Adams. Gen. Lyman saw fit to advocate the 
cause of Jackson ; whether he was wise or not remained to be 
proved, it was of no consequence in this trial. The gentle- 
men named in the supposed libel, were formerly his political 
friends — they were at the time when the indictment alleged 
the libel, his personal friends — ^they belonged to the same 
club — ^met week after week together. In the Presidential 
contest, there might be an honest difference of opinion among 
Federalists, which would not naturally lead to dissension. 
Was it possible to conceive that he intended to libel his for- 
mer political, and then personal friends? The idea was a 
monstrous one — ^the piece itself, he contended, bore a com- 
pliment on its very face; no man in his senses could believe 
that such were his intentions, and yet from the intention of 
the writer, must the malice be inferred. It was possible that 
an inadvertence, as to names, might have been committed, 
but there was no malice. No one, with a fair mind, could 
doubt of Gen. Lyman’s intention, in classing Mr. Webster 
with those eminent gentlemen with whom he was thus asso- 
ciated. 

But, with regard to the piece itself; Jefferson and Adams 
had written certain letters, concerning the restrictive system 
and the measures adopted by the New England Federalists, 
during the embargo and war. These letters related to the 
whole of the restrictive system, and to all the leaders of the 
New England Federal party. These views, thus expressed, 
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were confirmed by “subsequent events.** These lettei*s being 
before him, the defendant, he called the attention of his 
readers to them, and especially to the meaning of Mr. Adams 
in his letter, and says that A. B. and C. were the persons in- 
tended or named in the letter. If the <ineslion liad been 
asked, “Who were the leadei*s of the Federal ])arty*r' the 
answer would have been as Gen. Lyman had given — the lead- 
ers were well known — they were eminent, distinguished Tiieii. 
Could not any one who was living at that pcTiod point them 
out? Were they not as well known before they W(*re named 
by Gen. Lyman as now, since their names were written at 
full length? Was it offensive to either of those iiidividiialH 
to call them leaders of that party? What was the language 
used by Gen. Lyman? That Mr. Adams had said, that Har- 
rison G. Otis and others guilty of a plot to dismember 
the Union, during th(‘. embargo and w’ar. What does Mr. 
Adams say? Why, that the leaders of the Federal party in 
New England, WH^re engaged in the plot, etc. Who w'ere 
those leaders? Any one eould reply in tlu^ worcls of Gen. 
Lyman, that the individuals by him named w'ere leaders, lie 
had only called the attention of the reader to those wdio were 
intended by Mr. Adams. 

He was merely commenting upon tin* absurd and ridieulous 
charge of Mr. Adams. It might Ix' said, that there was an 
indelicacy in using names; but that idea had long since 
passed away. In a country like this, wluTe there weni thou- 
sands of presses, wnth their thousand tongues, it W'us idle to 
talk about delicacy in relation to public? men. Every one 
that sets himself up for office, or whom the public set up for 
office; he who courts the public or who is courted by them, 
must calculate, not only to have his name* but his character 
handled. It was w’ell that it should he so— the? rnorf* the char- 
acter of a public candidate is sifted, the better for the com- 
munity, and the better would be our rulers. If in this case 
there was any libel, it was in the indictment itself, and upon 
Gen. Lyman, for :t called him an “infamous libeller.” If 
Mr. Adams said that the leading Federalists of New Eug- 
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land were traitors, had not any membei* of the community a 
right to say who were leaders or traitors? When the most 
eminent men and greatest characters among us were thus 
traduced, had not the community a right to know the fact, 
and also to be informed who these men were ? Had not an in- 
dividual a right to ask of that community, whether the pub- 
lic would support this traducer for the first office in the gift 
of the people? Again, who would not say that Mr. Webster 
was not a leader at the period mentioned? Who would not 
say that he was a Federalist at that period? He, himself, 
would be the last one to deny it. Was he not a Federalist 
only, but a leader? Yes, and a powerful one. Who were the 
other leaders ? Such men as Otis, Prescott, Dexter and others 
named by the alleged libel. Men of the highest order of tal- 
ents and integrity; they stood upon tlie records of our coun- 
try as such; most of them high in office. Mr. Adams under- 
takes to say further, that the judiciary of this State were con- 
cerned in the same plot. That such men as Judge Parsons, 
whose name will exist as long as law itself exists — ^that the 
present Chief Justice — that the late and levered Sewall, all 
and each were among the rebels. And was it now to be said, 
that when the judiciary were referred to, the names of the 
judges were not to be given? But did any of these consider 
themselves to be libelled by what Gen. Lyman had written — 
did Messrs. Otis and others feel themselves aggrieved by the 
alleged libel? When individuals had thus been libelled, as 
they were indirectly by the letter of Mr. Adams, Gen. Lyman 
or any other man, has a right to say what men were intended 
in the letter in question. He has a right to ask of the Federal 
public, whether they will support a man who has so foully 
calumniated their leaders. 

Mr. Adams meant somebody. It has been said that cor- 
porations have no souls ; perhaps the Federal party as such, 
or as a body, were in the s^ime predicament — ^yet its leaders 
had souls, among whom w^as to be included Mr. Webster. If 
he was no leader at the period spoken of, then Gen. Lyman 
was guilty of a mistake, not of malice, in including him with 
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the others mentioned. Was he or was he not a leader? Any 
man who could write, and did write such a pamphlet as that 
in the ease, must have been a leader. The fact of the pamph- 
let itself, its intrinsic energy and merit shows him to have 
been a leader. One who under any and all circumstances, 
would have been a leader. But it has been said that Mr. 
Adbams had confined his views to Massachusetts, and he was 
splfeking of the leading Federalists of Massachusetts — ^be it 
so, still that Mr. Webster was on the other side of the line, in 
New Hampshire, the author of the pamphlet in (juestion, 
does not make the enumeration of him among the rest, by 
Gen. Lyman, a malicious and infamous libel. It was but a 
mistake, with no design of malice against Mr. Webster or 
anybody else. Mr. Adams in stating that he had the most 
“unequivocal evidence of a design on the part of the leaders 
of the Federal party to dissolve the Union,'- was the only om* 
guilty of a libel. The j>ointing out of the individuals al- 
luded to by Mr. Adams, which was aecompiish(‘d by (leneral 
Lyman was only descriptive of the m(*aning of Mr. Adams, 
done w'ithout any malicious intent towards Mr. Webster and 
the others. On the part of ilr. Adams, and not (Jen. Lyirian, 
it was said that he, Mr, A<lams, still believed in the existenee 
of that teri'i]»le plot. This was fairly to })e inferred from thr 
letter of Mi*. Adams. The irjniblieatiori of Mr. Adams' letti*r, 
witli the comments, was but a repetition of the eliarg«* of Mr. 
Adams, which was perfectly warrante<l by tin* r»iect\ Tlmt 
stated, that a letter had been rcceivrd from the ("Jovernor of 
Nova Scotia, concerning the ]»lot — ihat all tlie F'edoral meas- 
ures coirieid(*d witli th(‘ existence of sucli a plot; and that 
“subserpient events’" eonfirm(‘d tlie truth f)f Mr. Adams’ 
statement. To show this to have been tlie ojiinion of Mr. 
Adams at the time of his writing the letter, no musty ar- 
chives of the records of our country need be ransacked. lie 
had himself published it to the world. The writer of the al- 
Icged libel had a right to feel indignant on the occasion and 
to comment with severity upon such a charge. Another 
party thought perhaps with Mr. Adams. But there was no 
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question before that jury concerning the merit of parties; 
whether Monroe, Madison, Jefferson, or Adams, were right — 
but whether one, thinking as the writer did, at the time of 
his commentary, was justifiable in his course. For himself, 
he thought he was. Was it right for Gen. Lyman to declare 
the true meaning of what had been said by Mr. Adams ? Did 
it make the article in question any more or less of a libel, 
that Mr. Webster’s name had been used? Was Mr. Adams 
right in point of fact, that the leading Federalists of New 
England intended to resist the embargo, and re-annex them- 
selves to Britain? On this point, Mr. Adams’ opinion was 
one thing — ^what the Federalists actually did, another. The 
general accusations on the one part of joining the British, 
and on the other, of subserviency to France were mere accusa- 
tions, and both equally incapable of proof. It was, however, 
admitted on the part of government, that Mr. Webster was 
one of the leaders of the party at that time, viz. in 1808 . Was 
he not one of the leaders of the New England Federal party? 
If talents, personal influence, and an opposition to the re- 
strictive system of that period, constituted a leader, Mr. Web- 
ster was not only a leader but a powerful one. He was of 
the same class as Messrs, Otis, Parsons, Cabot, Dexter, Ames 
and others; some of whom had left this sublunary scene of 
things for a higher and a better. He was engaged in the 
same cause and principles. If the names of the Federal lead- 
ers of that period were to be called, who would think of omit- 
ting the name of Webster? It was a fair matter of infer- 
ence from Mr. Adams’ letter; and there could be no question 
that Mr. Adams did mean Mr. Webster as much as any of 
the others, he (Mr. Hubbard) had named. But then it was 
said that Mr. Adams intended to confine his remarks to 
Massachusetts only. He should doubt whether such was his 
intention — even if it was, however, the including of one gen- 
tlemen not strictly an inhabitant of Massachusetts, was but a 
mere mistake. Still Mr. Adams had included the measures 
and time when Mr. Webster was a distinguished leader. 

The alleged libel then goes on to inquif’e, “why Mr. Adams’ 
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statement has been withheld from the public eye more than 
a year? Why it has been published only one fortnight be- 
fore the election for President all over the country? Why 
for three years he has held to his bosom, as a political coun- 
sellor, Daniel Webster, a man whom he called, in his mid- 
night denunciation, a traitor, in 1808? Why in 1826 he 
paid a public compliment to Josiah Quinc}^ in Paneuil Hall, 
whom he called a traitor the same year? And as the last 
f|uestion, why, during the visits he has made to Boston, he 
always met in friendly and intimate and social terras all the 
gentlemen w'hose names a few years before, he placed upon a 
secret record in the archives of our government as traitors to 
their country? Why did he eat their salt, break their bread 
and drink their wine.” The true meaning of ‘‘midnight de- 
nunciation” was merely a figurative expression intending to 
say no more than that Mr. Adams had made a secret com- 
munication to Jeff(?rson. It was a figure of rhetoric. It did 
not mean to say, that there w^as a secret book, a black book 
kept at Washington, in which the names of Otis, Webster, 
etc., were inscribed by Mr. Adams. Such expressions were 
mere intensitives, and in common cases were added to give 
strength to an idea. And the whole was intended only as a 
comment upon Mr. Adams’ letter. The whole shows it to be 
but a comment, and the reasons why these names w(‘n^ used 
were because they were leaders at that time. Was it a libel to 
call a man a leader or to accuse him of living in Massachu- 
setts? If it Avas an offense, Mr. Webster has committed both 
the acts of which he is accused, by removing into Massachu- 
setts and becoming a leader. 

It was said that the libel was false. If they were not lead- 
ers, then tlie charge was false. If, on the contrary, they 
were, there was no falsity about it. Was he not a leader in 
1808, in Massachusetts? He certainly vras in New England 
But here vrere other gentlemen, who also equally were libelled 
if Mr. Webster was libelled. If it was a libel on one it was 
also upon all. Messrs. Otis, Dexter, Prescott, etc., all were 
included. Who among them thought themselves libelled by 
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the publication f Do they deny the fact that they opposed 
the embargo? that they were influential men? Or do they 
avow it and justify their motives. In political contests, the 
parties must frequently resort to a publication of names, 
liowever indelicate it may seem to those, whose names are 
used. It was a thing to be expected by those who took a part 
in the contest of the day. It was every day^s practice. If 
Gen. Lyman had not a malicious intent to libel the whole, 
then he did not intend to libel Mr. Webster. The whole are 
equally included. 

He had as high an opinion of the character of Mr. Web- 
ster as had the Solicitor, but it was not for him (Mr. Hub- 
bard) to stand there at that time to sound Mr. Webster ^s 
praise. He should leave that to the Solicitor, who has said 
that this was emphatically the prosecution of the Common- 
wealth, whose duty it was to protect the character of its citi- 
zens. He would ask of him where was the kind care of gov- 
ernment, when her best citizens, her mighty living and 
mighty dead were traduced and vilified by Mr. Adams ? When 
such men as Otis, Ames, Dexter and a long list of living and 
departed patriots were branded with the name of traitors, 
and they and their childnm left without a remedy. Did Gen. 
Lyman intend that paragraph on which this suit was founded 
as a malicious libel on these men ? Did the Solicitor think so 
when he first read it? If it was so apparently a malicious 
and infamous libel, how could his friend, associated with 
him in this defense (Mr. Dexter) sit there to protect Gen. 
Lyman who had infamously libelled his deceased, lamented 
and respected father, and his honored father-in-law? No 
one in his senses could say, that it would be possible for him 
to do it. Did Mr. Otis, or any of the other gentlemen, com- 
plain of this charge of Mr. Adams, or feel aggrieved at the 
comments of Gen. Lyman? Certainly not. The prosecution 
originated in a mistake, an undoubted mistake. No explana- 
tion was made by Gen. Lyman or called for by Mr. Webster; 
no opportunity given to explain. The slightest explanation 
ivoiild have stopped any intended prosecution. The piece it- 
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self was no libel ; and we produce the affidavit of Gen. Ly- 
man to show that he had no intention of libelling the parties 
mentioned. There was no malicious intent on the part of 
Gen. Lyman. He might deny that there was an intention on 
the part of Mr. Adams to impute to an}’’ one a crime. Then 
if the original was innocent, the comment was so. In this 
point he had great confidence. The comment must be taken 
with the original, and must be limited and restrained by the 
circumstances attending it. For instance, if one should .say 
of another he w-as a murderer because he stole a horse — this 
wms no libel, for it was to be construed together and its ab- 
surdity W’ould make it innocent. A resistance to the em- 
bargo was not treasonable, if the embargo wms unconstitu- 
tional. It is not treasonable to oppose an unconstitutional 
law\ Mr. Adams then in saying that the Federal leaders were 
traitors for opposing the embargo, did not say anythiiig libel- 
lous, or call any one a traitor. What is treason? It w^as de- 
fined by the constitution to be levying w'ar against the United 
States, or adhering to, or comforting the enemy. Thesis were 
the only two methods of committing treason. Mr. Adams 
accuses no one of either. An intention to commit treason 
was not a commi.ssion of treason. An intention of this kind 
was not punishable l)y law; therefor** it w^as no libel to ac- 
cuse one of such an intention. A confederation of the New 
England States to confer with each other on thc^ subject of 
dissolving the Union w^as no treason. Tin* several Stat<*8 
were independent and not depeinlent. Every State has a 
right to secede from the Union without committing treason. 
It has been openly talked of ])y a number of the States at dif- 
ferent times, and of late by the legislature of South Carolina. 
The wusdom or policy of the thing was one thing; the riglit 
another. Here it was stated that certain gentlemen were 
traitors for threatening to dissolve the Union. The bane and 
antidote both w^ent together. The time would undoubtedly 
arrive when this subject of a dissolution of the Union will 
be openly discussed in all parts of the United States. If 
there should ever be danger of a separation by violence, the 
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wisest and most patriotic course would be to deliberate calm- 
ly on this subject. A very honest and conscientious citizen 
might think he was discharging one of the most important 
duties to his country by presenting his views on such a sub- 
ject. No one would call this treason. To prevent civil war 
and bloodshed is not treason. Still, if such discussion took 
place at an improper time, the wisdom and policy of the 
course might well be doubted. 

On the whole matter, it was to be said that Mr. Adams on 
the eve of an election saw fit to publish a letter bearing on 
that election, he being one of tho candidates before the people. 
In this he accused the leaders of the Federal party, etc., as 
before stated. Gen. Lyman publishes that letter and another 
referred to, and hastily makes some comments upon it, and 
states who those leaders were by name. Now if it was not a 
libel before the names were given was it any more of a libel 
now? Certainly not. The picture is only filled up. The 
whole of Gen. Lyman’s remarks were but an expression of 
his own opinions upon the letter of Mr. Adams. 

The files of the Jachson Republican weie before the jury, 
with his pieces marked — they were open to their inspection 
and to the world. There was nothing in them derogatory to 
any gentleman — ^they were gentlemanly and respectful, as 
they ought to be, toward all, and reflected a high credit upon 
the editor and proprietors. In cases of this kind, it was al- 
ways ruleable to take into consideration the character and 
standing the party accused of libel — ^was he a common, scur- 
rilous, infamous libeller? Or was he an honorable and an 
upright man ? An honorable man in one moment could not 
change his whole character, and become disgraceful in tho 
eyes of the community; nor, on the contrary, an infamous 
libeller at once become an honorable man. He had seen a 
newspaper, he would not call it by name, but it was one of 
the oldest of our papers, and needed not his praise, and whose 
veteran editor had been but little accustomed to entertain 
malice. Still that paper had been found to have contained 
fifty-two libels in a short space of time. The discovery was 
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made by a very ingenious hunter after libels. The investiga- 
tion was conducted by an order of the State Government, 
and applied to all the papers — ^the discovery was made by 
the State's Attorney. Yet no one would accuse that editor of 
malice, but he might have been indiscreet. So with Gen. Ly- 
man in the present case — ^lie intended no disrespect to the 
gentlemen named in the alleged libel then — ^hc intended none 
now ; neither did his counsel. 

It was rather a compliment to these gentlemen, than other- 
wise, to call them distinguished leaders in those times. Gen. 
Lyman was entiindy misrepresented, if it was said, that he 
intended to traduce them. It seems that the feelings of Mr. 
Webster were hurt, and there was a cpiestion of etiquette, 
who should make the first advance. One waited for an ex- 
planation to be asked, the other for a reparation to be made. 
It was immediat(‘ly understood by Gen. Lytnan that a prose- 
cution was to be conimeiieed by Mr. Webster; then followed 
a lawyer’s letter to the j)ublishers of the Jackson Jtepnhlican 
to which the reply was made in the ease; a long indictment 
aggravating the nature of the offens(? ensned, and the first 
suit, which ever had- been instituted against the d(*fendaiit, 
W'as made; his feelings were hurt. On Die part of Mr. Web- 
ster, he was surprised that Gen. Lyman should have written 
the alleged libel ; he expected an explanation, which not hav- 
ing been tendered, he beeaine angry; evtm Die greatest men, 
W’erc* not always free from this passion; it had often hap- 
pened before with human nature, and often w(*uld again. 
Gen. Lyman was not informed of the name of the author of 
the inquiry; the breach b(^*ame w'idened ; no explanation 
could be expected under a threat of prosecution; much less 
after an indictment. 

After the indictment was found, no honorable man could 
consent to make the explanation required in this ma^er. 
Mirabeau had said that words were things. It was no^all 
accusation against a man, to say of him, that he ha »een 
guilty of an infamous libel; while such a charge and^ose- 
cution was hanging over him, the defendant could not honor- 
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ably seek out an explanation, but preferred to meet the 
charge here ; at the hands of a jury of his country ; he here 
says that he is not guilty of an infamous libel, and that in 
the paragraph complained of, he was not guilty of a malicious 
intent and claims your acquittal. 

The Solicitor General has observed that if this had been a 
calumny of an ordinary kind, no notice would have been 
taken of it. On account of its aggravated nature, the atten- 
tion of the government had been attracted to it. We have, 
also, heard it intimated in another quarter, that the business 
was pursued because it was found to attach to a responsible 
person. The situation of the defendant might have had an 
effect, have exercised an influence on the mind of the individ- 
ual at whose instance the indictment was procured. Of this, 
he did not pretend to complain. He did not now examine 
into the motives of the prosecution, neither could the jury do 
it. The defendant, from his situation, has been enabled to 
devote his leisure to study; he has looked into the science of 
government; he has written much on political subjects. In 
free countries, such inquiries and pursuits cannot be con- 
sidered without value. A man who gives his time and leisure 
to them should not be discouraged. On the contrary, he 
should be sustained. If he falls into errors, if he is guilty 
of inadvertencies, he should not be treated with a greater de- 
gree of severity. If the taste of a person disposed him, or 
his situation in life enabled him to devote himself to politics 
and to those matters in which the public were especially con- 
cerned, it was not wise nor judicious in the public to frown 
ui)on him. On the contrary, it was both wise and judicious 
to give him their countenance, and take him by the hand. But 
the circumstances of the individual were not to be considered 
in this case. The jury had only to look at the alleged offense, 
at the law and the fact. The situation of the defendant 
might have had an influence on the prosecuting oflSeer, but it 
could have none on the minds of the jury. 

It was averred in the indictment that Mr. Webster, a Sen- 
ator of the United States was libelled. Gen. Lyman did not, 
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however, say anything: of him as a Senator of the United 
States, but merely as a leader of the FethTal party in 1808, 
w'hen he was not a Senator; that he is now a Senator w’as not 
a subject of thoii* consideration at the present trial. All 
alike were to be protected, and the defendant's reputation 
was in their hands: th<Te was but little disagfreement about 
the law; the only fact in issue was the intention of Gen. lay- 
man at the time he wrot<‘ the alh'gred libel; that fact of the 
innocf^nee or pruilt of those intentions was for their decision, 
and he confidently expected an ac<iuittal. 

The Solicitor Ocfternl said that from the lalont'ss f»f flie liour, 
and from the fatijrnes of the day, it w(»iild seamdy lx* in his ]>o\ver 
to do justice at that time to the proverninent hy atl<*in|>tinp: to close 
on llie part of the ]>rosecnlion. 

Mr, De.vter deprecated the course of postponement, as the arg:n- 
ments used by the defendant would not be likely to be .si» distinctly 
rernerribered by the jur>^ in the morning- as now. 'Phey inig:ht lose 
their force. 

JrnoK Parkkt? said it was an nnfortimale point to break the 
cau.S(* off here; but the defendant’s conns**! could rec.aidtulale their 
chief poinhs in this ca.<(‘ if they jdeas<*d in the jnorning. 


MR. DAVIS FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Dcrrwhrr 17, 

Mr. Davis said the object before the jury was one perf<*etly 
plain; it was a hill in view, and the |)lain fn‘e from under- 
brush or bushes. It could not create' nmch difficulty when 
the vista was seen, to judpre of tlie character of tin* whole 
prosecution, and the motives of tie* prosecutor. P>n this head 
it had been insinuat<*d that he was influenced l)y party views; 
no such tliouprht had ev<‘r ent<*rcd iiito liis Jiead. 

If there* was any place under the canopy of heaven, in 
which jurors should he impartial, wlien they .sliould be aware, 
to use a well known expn^ssion from an ecpially well knovoi 
book, that “they should put off their .shoes, for tin* prround on 
which they stood was holy,” it was on this oecasion. lie 
should endeavor in this case to "ive what was commonly 
called a bird’s eye view of the case before them. The facts, 
were few and simple ; he should therefore b<* brief in his e^ 
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position of, and comment upon them. In the first place he 
should conceive it necessary to answer some few remarks on 
the part of the closing counsel. The accusation against Mr. 
Webster was, for the commission of one of the highest crimes 
known in our laws. The general answer was no more or less 
than an admission of the fact of such accusation. This was 
against a man of no less consideration than a Senator of the 
United States. The first point taken by the defendant's 
counsel was that there was ‘‘no intent on his part to injure 
Mr. Webster;" and the second W'as, that the “writing was 
scratched off in the hurry of the occasion;" that there were 
no malicious motives ; and in the third place, this was only a 
fair comment upon the statement of Mr. Adams; that what 
he, the deftuidant, had said, was but a fair inference from 
the letter of Mr. Adams. Still further, that he could not 
have intended to libel Mr. Webster, for he had placed him 
upon the list of his (Oencral Lyman's) friends. From a 
careful rewiew of the wliole subject, it would be found that 
this was a fair digest of the whole defense, and everything of 
the least imf)ortanc(* in that defense was contained in it. It 
was his duty carefully to comment upon this state of facts, 
and he now felt most peculiarly his present official responsi- 
bility. He had a high res{)oct for both parties, in both their 
public and private situations. 

Previous to going into the ground of the present prosecu- 
tion, he could Jiot refrain from replying also to some re- 
marks, which had fallen from the lips of the counsel of the 
defendant, w^hich seemed particularly to have been aimed at 
himself, in his official capacity. It was said that the lan- 
guage of the libel was unusually unnecessary; that the use 
of tlie word infamous, exhibited an excited feeling, on the 
part of himself, as the prosecutor for the government. To 
this he could only reply that it was the language of the law, 
and not his own. It was not fabricated by him for the occa- 
sion, but as the language of those precedents, which were the 
rule and guide of v>fficers of government in such cases; it was 
£awn in technical language without w^hich, it could not be 
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sustained, and the omission of such lang^iiagjc would have 
been fatal. He should be the last to use minecessaiy terms 
of hostility toward tlie defendant in this case. The indict- 
ment sets forth, that the languag:e used by the defendant 
was false, scandalous, malicious and infamous. Malice was 
an essential ingredient in libel, without which, it could not 
exist; it must be false also; and the present indictment was 
framed from a precedent of one, in a ease wher(» Lord Mans- 
field was libelled, and he thought the defendant in this ease 
should not complain of a lack of dcdicacy, on the part of the 
prosecuting officer, for copying that precedent in this in 
stance of Mr. Webster’s case, in every way Lord Mansfield’s 
equal. 

In reply to a remark of the senior counsel that political 
libels should be viewed with iiiort* leniency than other libels, 
because political information was necc'ssary to be cireulaled 
for the public benefit, and such kiiowle<lg<‘ was a right of tin* 
people, and that the peofde would look with jealousy ui)on 
any infringement of that right, he eoiild answer, that poli- 
tical iiiformation was one thing — political liht*ls another. A 
libel charged a defendant with falsely and maliciously ac*- 
cusing a man of ei’imc, and dragging him before tin' |)ublic 
by name, thus falsely and iHildiiig him uji to piihiic contempt. 
In discussing the characters of f>uhlic men, h(! knew of no 
coui*se more to reprobated tiian that of false aecusalions, 
whereby, by calumny, lh<‘ puldie \vej*i? to In* deeeived. If 
such calumnies Aven^ not to be re))r»?ssed, what seeurity for 
his fair reputation could a good man <d)tai?i, wlnm lie was 
presented as a candidate for the offiees of tlie ja-oplt^? What 
just and honorable man Avould consent to allow'’ himself to be 
held up for such offices? The idea should not be sustained 
for a moment that political liliols w^ere to 1 h* trcate<l with 
greater leniency than other libels — the mischief caused by 
them was greater, and the guards against* them should be 
stronger. lie knew' of no kind of libel more strongly to lx* 
reprobated than those against public men, or candidates for 
public office. 
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He should now proceed to state his views of the case, and 
thus far his only object which was important was to clear 
the grounds from obstruction, so that a clear view might be 
given of the question at issue. Of that issue he had no doubt. 
It was in evidence that the foundation of the libellous mat- 
ter was contained in the National Intelligencer, and that the 
alleged libel was only a comment on the letter referred to in 
that paper. However this letter might apply to others, he 
eontend(»d that it had no reference to Daniel Webster. It 
related to the leading Federalists of Massachusetts, and not 
to Mr. Webster, w^ho then resided in New Hampshire; he 
could say, with the most perfect distinctness, that the libel 
so far as it related to Mr. Webster, originated entirely wdth 
G(mi. Lyman, and not witli Mr. Adams. In the original let- 
ten* thei'e was not the slightest allusion to Mr. We^bster. If in 
describing this libel he could legally have done it in the in- 
dictment lie would have call(*d this libel by a softer name — 
he would have said that the observations of Gen. Lyman 
relative to Mr. Webster were unfair, unfriendly, unhappy, 
unchristian, and he might have also said, ungentleraanly ; in 
fact he was puzzled for a name to give to the nature of these 
observations — it was not his wdsh, but the law itself, that 
designated the terms to be used. He was himself satisfied 
that ]\lr. Adams intended to have extended liis observations 
to the leading Federalists of Massachusetts, and not to Mr. 
Wthstei*. Mr. Webster was then placed upon a diffenuit 
ground from any other leading Federalist then in the New 
England States. He was then a young lawyer in New Hamp- 
shire struggling for his bread. 

He was by no means a leader of the Federal party in Mas- 
sachusetts, at that period, for he was not an inhabitant of it. 
It was particularly said by the counsel for the defendant, that 
the letter of Mr. Adams applied to all of the Federalists of 
Ncav England, and that Mr. Jefferson's letter applied to the 
whole of the Federalists of the Eastern states. Yet, still it 
would be remembered that Mr. Jefferson himself had stated 
that ^4ie” (Jefferson) understood that he’’ (Adams) 
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“named Massachusetts.’- There was no ambiguity in the 
statements of Mr. Adams or Mr. Jefferson — they in no case 
directly or indirectly, referred to Mr. Webster. The whole 
intended on their part was that there was “a negotiation, 
susceptible of uneriuivocal proof,” that the Federalists of 
Massachusetts intended to dissolve tlie tlnion, and re-annex 
it to Great Britain.” This at that, and at no other time, 
could have reference to Mr. Webster. It was, on the part of 
both Adams and Jefferson, directed at the Federal rebels of 
Massachusetts, and by no means, at Mr. Webster. To })rove 
these facts, he cited from the letters of Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Jefferson in the case. The letter from Nova S(?otia refcM’rcHl 
to by Mr. Adams, as received by some person in JMassaclni- 
sets, w'cnt to show that he intended by his sweeping (h*nun('i- 
ation, the Federalists of Massachiis(‘tts only. There was the 
same difference between charging the leading FiMleralists of 
Massachusetts at that period with treason, and charging 
Daniel Webster with treason, as there w^as betwecm black and 
white. 

At the session of Congress, November, 1808, Mr. Adams 
was a private citizen resident in P>oston while the embai’go 
was in force. It pressed severely upon the privat(‘ property 
of many individuals and upon the commerce of tlie New Fng 
land states. There was a severe opposition to the restrictive 
system. Mr. Adams in sp(‘aking of the opposition to the 
measures of the embargo, intended to apply these to tin* 
Federalists of Massachusetts of the state in which he lived. 
He speaks of the men and measures of the leading Federal- 
ists of that state, in which he lived. In that, jury after jury 
had said, that the measure of the embargo was unconstitu- 
tional. It was also assei’ted in the calumny of Mr. Adams that 
the judiciary of Massachusetts w(U‘e in h^agne with the oj)i»o- 
sition to the embargo, and in this treasonable plot. The 
whole related to the legislature, the judiciary, and to tin* 
leading Federalists of Massachusetts: and not to that of an\ 
other state. It was of this state it was said, that their resist 
ance to the embargo would produce a civil war. In all cases 
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Mr. Webster was excluded from the charges contained in the 
libel of Mr. Adams. From these facts it could not be other- 
wise but that Mr. Webster stood upon his own solitary ground 
of integrity, and apart from the foul slanders attempted to 
be affixed upon him by Mr. Adams or any body else. Mr. 
Adams must be the judge of his own intentions and conclu- 
sions of their correctness or untruth as to the Federal party. 
They touched not Mr. Webster. 

Another remark of the defendant’s counsel was that the 
statement of Mr. Adams contained nothing very important. 
One would imagine that from this there was nothing very 
atrocious in it ; and that the present alleged libel was but a 
very innocent comment upon it. And that an union of Mas- 
sachusetts and Great Britain, under such circumstances of 
the nature referred to, might be perfectly harmless, and 
therefore there was no malice to be presumed or implied in 
the statement complained of. But it was important to 
glance at the statement of Mr. Adams in order to under- 
stand the nature of the comment by Gen. Lyman. The state- 
ment of Mr. Adams was that the embargo would be met with 
a forcible resistance on the part of the Federalists of Massa- 
chusetts and New England. What was the meaning of this? 
Why, that a law of the United States would be forcibly re- 
sisted, and that there would be another “Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion!” or a rebellion in which every individual concerned 
could be convicted of treason.^® In the whiskey rebellion 
some concerned had been convicted of treason. That resist- 
ance was considered to have been treasonable; it was a trea- 
sonable combination against the sovereignty of the nation. 
The Federalists of the period alluded to by Mr. Adams were 
willing to meet this charge on the ground of its truth. It 
was also said by him that the legislature and judiciary of this 
state wei'c subservient to this policy or plot; that they were 
preparing to produce a civil war, and if they were involved 
in the plot, they were also in the treason. And yet it was said 
that a charge of this nature possessed but little of atrocity! 


" See 11 Am. St. Tr. 
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When such charges were made it exhibited every abandon- 
ment of principle, — of unutterable depravity ; it was an in- 
famous falsehood. The highest and most venerated charac- 
ters were traduced. The most high minded of this, or any 
other country, were vilified. The eounstOlors and bosom 
friends of the immortal Washington wH're foully ealnminated; 
those whom he trusted and loved were thus disgraced. He 
should not under these circumstances be mealy moutlied. And 
what were these New Kngland or Massaelmsetts rebels to 
have done? to have thrown themselves into the arms of a for- 
eign government: and what government? Why of (jreat 
Britain — of that country from which th(\v had but scarcely 
for a day been emancipated! that country which had shed tlie 
best blood of the fathers and brothers of the accused ! it harl 
been charged that it w’a.s intended by thtmi to call in the aid 
of foreign mercenaries, of foreign cannon, to accomplish this 
wicked design. This was the greatest act of human dei)rav- 
ity, of which any man could be accused. This was made 
against not only the living but those who had gone to tludr 
long account; against the good and the patriotic and the 
y)ious; against such men as Ames, Cabot, and Dexter. This 
being the true character and import of Mr. Adams’ stat(‘- 
ment on which the alleged libel was founded was there any 
reason for the alh‘gation that Mr. Adams’ charge was trifling 
in its nature, and that the defendant had a right to come out 
with the names intended as large as life? The character of 
the State was implicated in the attack thus made*; and if any 
men ever existed w'ho.se characters were above reproach, they 
were those thus accused by Mr. Adams, and afterwards by 
Gen. Lyman, in the libel complained of: the accusations 
against the leaders of the Federal party of 1808, and espe- 
cially against Mr. Webster, were false — yes ludicrously falsf‘. 
The Federalists of New England were, to be sure, not rnuelj 
injured by the accusation as was stated by the defendant’s 
counsel; perhaps some of them did not think that the charg#- 
was worthy of notice. — ^But that they did not see fit to notice* 
it was immaterial in the present case ; had he been one of the 
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persons named he should not have hesitated in his course. 
Gen. Lyman in his communication most explicitly states that 
Mr. Webster was recorded on the archives of the government 
as a traitor. No construction which had been given by the 
defendant’s counsel had charged that allegation of Gen. Ly- 
man or its nature. 

A pamphlet had been written by Mr. Webster in New 
Hampshire during the embargo, which was produced by the 
counsel for Gen. Lyman as evidence in the case. To this he 
(the Solicitor) had objected because he had never seen or 
heard of the pamphlet; he did not know what Mr. Webster 
might have written in the ardour of youth, as he had not seen 
it. He presumed that it was introduced for the purpose of 
proving the truth of the allegation stated by Messrs. Adams 
and Gen. Lyman. 

Mr. Hubbard denied the application. 

Mr. Davis. Actions alone could exhibit the intentions of 
men, and this must have been introduced for this purpose, 
for there could be no other. What other view could the de- 
fendant’s counsel have? if this pamphlet showed that Mr. 
Webster had been guilty of any flagitious treason, they were 
welcome to such proof as it afforded. If here was treason it 
was one of a novel nature. 

Judge Parker. The pamphlet was probably introduced, 
tiot to show that there was treason in it, but that Mr. Webster 
was a distinguished leader in the Federal party at that i>e- 
riod. 

Mr. Davis. If it was not introduced for that purpose it 
was not pertinent to the issue, and could not be of any im- 
port in the consideration of the jury. 

In the first place the government had given satisfactory 
evidence that the libel was published by Gen. Lyman, and 
the only remaining question was as to the motives of Gen. Ly- 
man ; whether they were malicious. The government also had 
proved that the libel was false ; that it was an unfounded as- 
sertion, that Daniel Webster was engaged in a treasonable 
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plot to dismember the Union ; or that Harrison Gray Otis, or 
Mr. Webster, or any other Pedei*alist was enpapred in any 
treasonable plot, etc. Such charp(» would e<|ually apply to 
the father of Gen. Lyman himself. Rut did Mr. Adams con- 
tend that the persons named by G(*n. Lyman were in this ter- 
rible plot? He contended that he <lid not. If it was not ac- 
tionable or libellous to call a man a traitor, and to circulate 
the charge through the whole country, he sho\ild in future be 
at a loss to judge what was, or was not a libel ; this had Ix'CJi 
done. In what situation w’cre these persons thus falsely ac- 
cused placed? They could not call upon Mr. Adams for re- 
dress, for he had never marked thtnn out as the |)ers()ns in- 
tended in his letter ; who was answerable for tlu^ chargj* ? Had 
he accused them by name then' would have bi'cii no difficulty 
in the way. When they are accused by naiin', it places tluj 
matter upon a different ground from where it before skHxl ; 
when any one was called out by name as a traitor, it was 
enough to stir any matrs blood. Tf Mr. Adams had done this 
Gen. Lyman would have been perfectly justilicfl in rep<*ating 
the slander; the persons implicated wouhl then have known 
where to have called for re<ln*.ss. Tin* F(‘deralists t)f Massa- 
chusetts could in all instances take care of tlnnnselvrs when 
they were called traitors for opposing tlie end)argo; but the 
uncertainty of this charge of Mr. Adams, j)ro1cctcd liiin from 
its legal consef|uences. Perhaps if Mr. Webster had ivsided 
in Ro.ston at the time allude<l to it would have h«'en easy to 
have known who was intended by Mr. Adams in his l(•tter; 
it perhaps w'as easy still to eonjecture who were the judiciary 
of that period and who weiv tradue<*d in tin* sentence con- 
cerning those who had the “management of the legislature:” 
but if he had called no names ami left the wdiole alTair in 
doubt, and ajiothcr had undertaken to call out thf‘ names of 
those who were considered 1raitoi*s. all that tliose so injured 
could do wms (to use a homely phrase) to “mark the collar.” 
Was the character of the accusation harmless? It was one of 
the first principles of law, that any addition or coloring to a 
piece written or printed by another which went to make it 
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still more libellous was an original libel in him who had made 
sueh addition or coloring. Mr. Adams had stated that the 
leading Federalists of Masaschusetts were guilty, etc., but the 
defendant had given the names of those leading Federalists, 
and had included Mr. Webster of New Hampshire. Was 
there any aggravation to this libel of a harmless nature? Why, 
the Chief Magistrate of this nation, the President of the 
United States, was quoted as the author of the charge made : 
this high sanction was given to this unfounded charge and 
went to aggravate its nature. He could not conceive how 
this could be extenuated. 

Another reason why this emphatically was a libel was that 
it was said that Mr. Adams had taken to his bosom Daniel 
Webster as a political friend and counsellor, who was a 
traitor, etc. Is it so said by Mr. Adams that Daniel Webster 
was a traitor in 1808? If it is so proved to the satisfaction 
of the jury, well. It was a matter capable of proof; Mr. 
Adams’ or Mr. Giles’ testimony could have been adduced by 
the defendant to have established this fact; had it been? no — 
and the reason why it had not been, was because it could not 
have been adduced — ^no such fact ever existed; in further- 
ance of this assertion, it was offered on the part of him (the 
Solicitor) in writing that if the defendant would make an 
affidavit that he expected to prove such facts he would con- 
sent to the continuance asked. This was refused and went 
to show that it was not even expected to prove that any such 
assertion had been made by Mr. Adams ; then it was evidently 
false when it was stated that Mr. Adams had made such as- 
sertions. It had been said that a late law had altered the law 
of libel ; that now the trutl) could be given in evidence, where- 
as formerly it could not have been : but he contended that the 
common law always allowed that privilege; that the truth 
could always have been given in evidence to rebut the pre- 
sumption of malice, but now to say that falsehood could be 
given in evidence to rebut the presumption of malice was a 
perfectly legal absurdity. If the truth was spoken from 
good motives and justifiable ends, it always was a justifica- 
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tion against a supposition of malice; but falsehooil thus used, 
and for these purposes, never. It was tlie highest of absurdi- 
ties to say in the ease of libtd that th(‘ falsehood of the charge 
went to show the innocence of tin* defendaiit on tlie score of 
malice. This point of law was recognized in the case of the 
Com. V. Clapp, in respect to candidates for ])ul>lic oflice. If 
there W'as no malice then* was no libt‘1 ; if the chargt* was tnn* 
there was no malice and therefore no libel. If any one was 
guilty of murder or treason an<l another saw fit to tell the 
public of the fact, still then* was no libel. 

In England it was tnn* that the eovirt had bt*(*n paramount 
as to the intentions of the lib(*]ler and of his malieioiis pur- 
poses; tlie jury liad only to find tin* faet of a |>nbliea1ion. 
Whether the law' was thus now' tlien* w'as a faet of no conse- 
quence befon* that jury: h<*rc tin* truth might lx* givt^n in evi- 
dence according to tin* laws, to rebut the ]>n‘sum])ti()n of mal- 
ice, but he was astonished to learn from his brethren on tin* 
opposite side that tin* fals<*hood of the charge could be made 
to answer the sarrn* purposes; the doetrine was n*pugnant 
even to common sense. 

Again it was said that the paragraph “was scratched in a 
hurry,” and then*fore the defendant was not answerable. It 
could not be the law of the land that such an i'xcuse could 
justify him; that he could scatbn- “firebrands, arrows and 
death” and then say “am I not in sport It w'as not the 
least i^ainful part of his duty to comment on sueh a defense, 
for it argued a most criminal inattention to corisequeuces 
w^hich of itself w'as a strong (‘videncj* of malice. It seemed to 
be not only a legal but moral turjutude. 

In the first place, there was no question as to the language 
used; it was plain and unef|uivocal, there was no ambiguity 
about it; the question of intention most frequently arose 
when there was a doubt as to the meaning of the W'ords used; 
here there could be none. Had he not intended to say that 
Mr. Webster had conspired to dissolve the Union? Was not 
this true and did he not intend that the public should believe 
this? did he not say that Mr. Adams had said that Mr. Web- 
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ster was recorded upon the archives of the government as a 
traitor? In excuse it was said that Mr. Adams alone was in- 
tended to have been degraded; but what was that to Mr. 
Webster, if in an attempt to degrade Mr. Adams, Mr. Web- 
ster was injured. To degrade Mr. Adams he had no right to 
traduce the character of any citizen and if Gen. Lyman had 
done it he Was liable. It vras impossible that such an excuse 
could avail the defense; Mr. Webster was disconnected in this 
transaction with Mr. Adams and every body else. In this 
case Mr. Webster had been singled out by Gen. Lyman and 
made to hold a conspicuous place in the gallery of portraits 
presented. The excuse of its having bcnm “scratched off in 
haste” would not avail in this case; the defendant had in 
tins and on all other occasions, w^hen brought before the pub- 
lic, exhibited great self-possession and readiness of mind. He 
had twice repeated Mr. Webster ^s name, which he had not 
done of any other, 

Mr, Huhhard ])oiiilecl out another name twice used, towit, Mr. 
Josiah Quiucy\s. 

Mr, Davis. But it was said that there was no intention to 
injure the character of Mr. Webster. Why the eyes of his 
(Gen. LyTiian’s) mind might almost be said to have been put 
out, if he did not think that these charges would operate to 
the injuiy of Mr. Webster; if it were thus, how could he be 
exonerated from the charge of a malicious intent: the charge 
originally made by Mr. Adams was left without application, 
it was a blow in the dark; Gen. Lyman was the avowed au- 
thor of giving a name and circulation to the poison. In pro- 
portion to the respectability of the defendant, was the extent 
of the mischief cn^ated. Instead of at once pronouncing the 
assertions of Mr. Adams to be false and caluminous, he adds 
to their venom and effects. In the face of the whole country 
and of Europe, for Mr. Webster was as well known there as 
he was hero, the defendant had stigmatized him iis a traitor, 
and asserted that he had been so stigmatized by the President 
of the United States. How could Mr. Webster return to his 
seat in the Senate under this imputation ? might they not say 
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to him, *‘with what face can you come here, how' dare you 
show yourself amoii«» "enfleinen. Go lionie and hiile yourself 
in the kennel, or tlie cave of the bandit, wlicre you hatched 
those plots of treason.” 

He would ask whether the comments were not calculated 
to enforce tlie belief that Mr. Webster was guilty of treason- 
able plots. Tlie accusation was mad(‘ on tlie liigliest authority 
as a sanction for it: for whatever might bt* the opinions re- 
specting: ]Mr. Adams as a man or a ])olitician, he had llie 
highest character for truth. No man thought inoiv. sincerely 
of its obligations. This gave to the accusation a characttT 
peculiarly unpleasant. It was asserted that Mr. Adams liad 
unequivocal evidence of Mr. Webster's treason. And wlnui 
(another tremendous assertion) it was said that Mr. Adams 
had placed his name on a secret record in tin* archiv<*s of the 
Government as a traitor to his country, it was of no sort of 
eonse(|nence wln'ther it was a letter in tht? bureau of Mr. Giles 
or a slip of paper given to the winds. 

But the defendant ‘‘had placed Mr. Webster on the list of 
his friends.” This was not true, and he found the refutation 
of it in the publieation itself, where In* calls thmn all “ardent 
friends of Mr. Adams.” They miglit he liis personal friends, 
but it had been a<'kMowl(‘dged ami was well known that sinei*. 
the nomination of Mr. Adams for the* Pn^sideiicy, Gen. Ijyiiuin 
liad been politically oi)])ost‘d to these gcntltmicn. Besides, 
when this paper went to Wa.shington, wiiat would it avail 
that these gentlemen were the frifuids of Mr. layman. How 
would it be known there that Mr. Otis, Mr. Prescott, etc., 
W(‘rc the friends of the author of an a^ionymons libel. 

But if only one millionth part of the injury, which he had 
supposed, had b(‘en done and suffen‘d, what w^as the proper 
course? To make a fair and frank avowal of the mistake, if 
it was one, and a confession of the injury. This w^as the 
course which a just man and a gentleman should jiursue in 
a moral and religious community. But suppose this offense, 
had been given in a different section of the country : — it w^iuld 
not have been an hour before one or the other would have 
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been a dead man. Suppose that in this libel the name of Mc- 
DuflSe^^ had been inserted instead of Mr. Webster, the gal- 
lant gentleman instead of being brought before a civil tri- 
bunal, would have occasion to exclaim, like Macbeth, 

on McDnff,- 

And damn'd be he, who first cries liold, enoagh !" 

It surely could not be required for him who was libelled to 
go cap in hand to the libeller to ask for explanation. But the 
reason assigned for not making an acknowledgment was a 
point of etiquette ! He, the defendant, had time enough to 
make it, and he knew that it was expected. And whose duty 
was it to move first? Was it his who had been libelled? No, 
it was his duty to rtunain in dignified silence until the proper 
time came for an appeal to a tribunal of his country. It was 
the duty of Gen. Lyman to offer reparation. 

•Still Mr, Webster had waited twelve or fourteen days before 
the complaint was presented to the grand jury, in which time 
no offer of reparation had been made, from which it was to 
be inferred that no exx)lanatoin was ever intended on the nart 
of Mr. Lyman. 

From the tenor ajid spirit of his affidavit it was manifest 
that Gen. Lyman never intended to make satisfaction except 
upon the verdict of a jury and the judgment of court. In 
a case in the county of Bristol reported in 3 Pick. 379, an 
affidavit had be<?n filed and great parade made of proving 
the truth of a libel, but afterwards on trial no attempt was 
made to give evidence of the truth. It was held that the affi- 
davit was evidence of malice. In the present case every in- 
dication was given that the defendant expected to prove the 
truth of the libel. I offered to enter a nolle prosequi if he 
would make a frank aclaiowledment. His declining to do this 
was inconsistent with his declarations of innocent intentions 
with relation to Mr. Webster. 

2** McDuffie, Georgia. (1700-1851.) Born Columbia Co., Ga, 
Graduated Univ. of South Carolina; admitted to bar and member 
South Ciirolina Legislature, ISIS; representative in Congress, 1821- 
1834; United Slates Senator, 1836-1846. He was a noted duelist. 
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Mr, Dexter, The allulavit wafi mixed up with opinion, mat- 
ters of coiLstruction as well as facts, that iu» man could conscien- 
tiously swear to the truth of the whole and this, and tins only, was 
the reason why he could not. The otl’er on the ])art of the Solicitor 
was that if Gen. Lyman would swear that ho expected to prove that 
Mr. Webster was cont*erned in a. trea.sonable plot, tlien tlu' contin- 
uance would 1 h^ ij'ranied. lUit. the allidavil <uily suded that lie be- 
lieved Mr. -fXihuns and Mr. Giles to he material witnesses in the 
case, who ini^iit throw further li.irht upon the suhjeet if ]>reseiil. 
This w;is the true ineaniiii; of the aHitlavit relerred \o. The e»>n- 
struetiou of ^Ir. Adams’ ainl Mr. .lefTerson’s hMters were such as 
to induce a belief liial some facts imporlant to the issue miirht l»e 
obtained from the fonner. The refusal to swi^ar point blank that 
the defendant believed Mr. Webster was jruilty <»f (reason, there- 
fore oujrlit not to oiMTate a.iraiust <len. Lyman: no man in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, could be exiuTted to lake such an oath. 

Mr, Davis. Tlioro seemed to bo an insincerity in tb(‘ affi- 
davit, pretendinj^ that the truth wps to be *riven in eviden<*e, 
althougrh it never Avas inteinletl to havt‘ been done, which f x- 
liibited malice from tln‘ very affidavit itself — tin* authorilies 
quoted b()r«‘ him out in liis jmsition. 

From the ^^reat fati^»'m» which the jury as \vi*II as all con- 
('crijed lias e\j)cricn(*e(l in tin’s lon^ trial, f shall, uilhoni fur- 
ther remark, iii^w siilunit the cause to them; Irnslintr lliat 
they would discharge* tlndr duty with that impartiality wliich 
tlic trial by jury eonfemplatcd and whicli inij^ht l>e cxi»ected 
from men so intelli”-ent and mili^htmied. 

THE CHARGE TO THE JURY. 

Tim Chief Jestice. Gentlcnum of tlio jury: It was un- 
fortunate that tliere (‘ver was occasion for this prosecution. 
It w'as unfortunate, too, lliat, allei* it commenced, \hvrv hail 
not been some amicable disposition of it, upon explanations 
not derogatory to the honor of llie accused, and yet salisfae- 
tory to the feelinjrs of the party a;r»rrieved. It was v(o*y ap- 
parent, from some of the evidence in the case, that, but for 
the interposition of some point of (di<jnett(; to which imjior- 
tauee had been attached, such a disjiosition of it would have 
taken place. It is one of those pros(icutions which, thouf^h 
public in its character, /ct, a.s it is instif^ated by an individ- 
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ual as much to protect his own character as for the public 
interest, an accommodation would be permitted by the court. 
But the honor of the gentlemen was in their own hands, and 
if that is thought to create an insuperable barrier between 
them, we can only regret that the controversy must be ter- 
minated by the 'idtima ratio of peaceable citizens — a verdict 
of the jury of their country. In other parts of the country 
this ultima ratio might have been of a different kind. No 
case could be presented to a jury with less reason to appre- 
hend that thoir final opinion would be founded upon any- 
thing but what ought always to be its basis — the law and the 
evidence 

The accuser and the accused stand before you, gentlemen, 
with high claims upon your consideration and respect. The 
former has brought much reputation and dignity to this his 
adopted state, by his eminent talents in every department 
where he has been called to act. His name has pervaded every 
part of the Union, and the fame of his talents has gone far 
beyond its limits. The latter is a native of your own city, 
has been deservedly a favorite of the citizens, and has been 
highly useful to the commonwealth in civil and military de- 
partments and in support of those institutions which are the 
I)ride and ornament of the city. Between such men it must 
be unpleasant to be called on to decide ; but the law has sum- 
moned you to this duty, and you will discharge it faithfully ; 
nor is there any reason to apprehend that any political feel- 
ing or circumstances will influence or pervert your judg- 
ments. 

Though a great political struggle has existed, it is now 
over, and I believe, has, in this part of the country, left much 
less of bitterness behind it, than any preceding conflict of the 
kind. We know too well the value of independent opinion, 
and estimate too justly the free right of suffrage, to call in 
question the honor and integrity of those who take a side 
different from our own. An administration man and a Jack- 
son man can sit, side by side — receive the evidence and argu- 
ments of a cause — and agree or disagree in their results, 
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without any reference to their past political differences. 
Such ought to be the case in a country likt‘ ours — such, he be- 
lieved was the case ; and with respect to those political events 
of past times, which the Presidtuit has seen fit, after a burial 
of twenty years, to spread before the nation, of which dis- 
closure the present prosecution one of the first fruits, the 
young, w’ho know nothing except from the President's com- 
munication, when they see the namcH of those* who are branded 
as traitors, will smile with incredulity; and tluKse who are 
old enough to have been partakers in the plot, will withhold 
the expression of their opinion until a fit ociiasiori arises to 
divulge it. 

The ease before you, gentlemen, is a prosecution by indict- 
ment for a libel, and a libel of a political bearing and char- 
acter. Prosecutions of this nature have, both in England and 
in this country, been the source of mon* tro;ible and disi|uiet 
than any other. They excite the passions and feelings of the 
friends and partizans of those who are immediately inter- 
ested, and the contagion is apt to spread through the com- 
munity. 

The liberty of the press is always a subject of discussion 
in such cases, and this is a subject which, mor*e than any 
other, engages the ])id)lic attention and interests the ]>opular 
feeling. And very justly — because tin? press is tlie chief en- 
gine to create and sustain civil, political and religious liberty. 

It has been truly said that no country when* th< re is a free 
press and an educated j)eopIc, can reniaiii long under a des- 
potic government; and I believe that no country, without 
such a press, however popular rnay be its forms and institu- 
tions, can long remain free. It is the sustaining, vital x»rin- 
ciple of freedom — it proclaims the vices and abuses ol gov- 
ernment — the rights of the citizen — tin* merits and demerits 
of rulers — and these are its proja r and legitimate offices. lie 
who would restrain it in the ex<*rcis<* of the.se functions, com- 
mits treason against the fundamental principles of civil lib- 
erty. 

But the press is not invested with the power or right of 
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invading private character or of circulating falsehood against 
public or private men. It may promulgate truth, however 
harsh and severe, with good purpose, and with an honest 
view to expose or reform ; but it cannot, with impunity, un- 
der the garb of good motives, and justifiable ends, traduce 
and caluminate. Powerful as the press is it has a master; 
that master is the law, which, when it transgresses its legiti- 
mate bounds will punish the transgression. It may be diffi- 
cult accurately to define these bounds; they contract or ex- 
tend with the subject about which it treats. Each case 
stands almost independently of every other, depending upon 
the facts or circumstances which belong to it, and hence the 
principle now universally acknowledged in this country, and 
in England that the jury, who arc a selection from the peo- 
ple, shall determine the whole case, both as to law and fact, 
by a general verdict of guilty or not guilty, unless they 
choose to refer the matter of law to the court in the form of 
a special verdict. 

There have been great controversies upon this subject, and 
the highest order of talents exercised upon it. Until quite a 
ixjcent period in English history, the judges arrogated to 
themselves the right to determine the criminality of an al- 
leged libel, leaving to the jury the power only of finding the 
fact of punishing and the truth of the inuendoes. But in the 
late reign of George III. by an act of parliament, the whole 
power of determining the facts and law has been vested in 
the jury. 

I Ixdieve that was always the law with us; it certainly is 
now. It never could have been otherwise in practice, what- 
ever might be the theory — for the jury have always had the 
right to return a general verdict, which involves both law and 
fact, and when there was an acquittal, there was no power in 
the court to suspend or defeat their verdict. With this pop- 
ular guard over the rights of the press, and the rights of the 
citizen, the S3^stem is safe from any thing but occasional er- 
rors, which though to be regretted, will scarcely be able to 
produce general mischief. But the jury have a right to the 
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advice and opinion of the court upon all matters of law aris- 
ing in the coui*se of the trial; and indet^d it is the duty of 
the court to give such advice and opinion clearly and dis- 
tinctly in order that the jury with whom is the final respon- 
sibility, shall not excuse themselves from an erroneous ver- 
dict, on the score of ignorance. 

The decision of this cause, then, gentlemen, rests entirely 
with you, and you must act with the intelligence and discre- 
tion which the occasion demands. 

It is my duty to state to you the leading principles which 
ought to guide your deliberations, and, where I p(Tceive any 
question of law, to endeavor to solve it in such manner that 
you may clearly eompndiend it. If I should be mistaken to 
the prejudice of the defendant, he is not without remedy — 
if in his favor, and the opinion should be sanctioned by your 
verdict, he is discliarged. 

The publication complained of as a Hlx^l is containc’d in a 
newspaper called the Jacksou Hrpuhlican^ bearing the date 
of the 2f)th OctolxT last. The paper you will have in evi- 
denc<‘, was purchased at th*‘ office of the proprietors of that 
paper and the defendant has acknowledged in a l(‘tt(‘r to 
Messrs. Curtis and Flet<dn*r, in answer to one written by 
them, that he is th<‘ author of the pii*ce eomj)biined of. 

The fact of the f)iiblication being thus |)rovt‘d the para- 
graph is sulunitted to your consid<*ration ; and tin* question 
to be settled by you is whether it is criminal or libellous. And 
the getieral (|U(*stion comprehends all the various points which 
have arisen in the case — such as the sense and meaning of 
the words made use of — ^tlie cxplanatiorj attempted to be 
given by reference to other communications in the same pa- 
per, and w}udln‘r it is false and malicious in the sense in which 
these terms are used in the law. Thes** are all matters cleariv 
within yoiir provinces to determine. And first, I think you 
will read the piece itself to ascertain as well as you can its 
true irnjmrt and meariing; and if you find it has reference 
to any othei* communication you will examine that in order 
to comt' at the true sense and meaning of the piece set forth 
in the indictment. 
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It purports to be a commentary on certain communications 
agreed to have been made by the President of the United 
States, in the National Intelligencer, at Washington, which 
are printed in the same number of the Jackson Republican. 
Without doubt the defendant had a right to publish any fair 
commentary upon that communication made by the Presi- 
dent. If that high officer will commit his thoughts and 
opinions, or what he considers facts, to a public newspaper, 
they become public property, and any citizen has a lawful 
right to criticise, or speculate upon the opinions and to deny 
the facts or comment upon them, observing only the rules 
of decorum in his treatment of the subject. But he has not 
a right to misrepresent them or to draw unreasonable infer- 
ences from them to the prejudice of the reputations of other 
persons. If he does this wilfully in such manner as so ex- 
pose a third party to public indignation, hatred or contempt, 
he cannot shelter himself under cover of the communication 
upon which he made his commentary. 

The first sentence of the commentary is unexceptionable. 
The writer then proceeds to say : 

The reader will observe that Mr. Adams distinctly asserts that 
H. G Otis, S. Dexter, W. Prescott, Daniel Webster, and others of 
the Federal party of their age and standing were engaged in a plot 
to dissolve the Union, and re-annex New England to Great Britain, 
and that Mr. Adams possessed unequivocal evidence of that most 
solemn design. The reader will also obser\’e that in the statement 
just published of Mr. Adams there is no intimation whatever that 
he does not still believe what he revealed to Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
GUes twenty years ago. 

This, by the Government, is believed to be libellous ; not as 
a direct charge by the defendant that the gentlemen whose 
names are mentioned were engaged in the plot therein men- 
tioned — but because it states that Mr. Adams distinctly as- 
serts that they were. On turning to the communication of 
Mr. Adams I suppose you will not find that he has mentioned 
any person by name as engaged in such a plot; nor does he 
distinctly assert that such a plot existed; he speaks of the 
purpose and views of certain leaders of the Federal party. 
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who had the managrement of the state legrislatiire. Tliat the em- 
bargo would be met with forcible resistance, supported by 
the legislature, and probably by the judiciary of the state. 
1 hat if force should be resorted to by the govt*rnm«'nt it would 
produce a civil war, and in that event ho liad no doubt the 
leaders of the party would ])rocure the co-opei’ation of Great 
Rritain. That their object was, and has been for sev(*ral 
years, a dissolution of the Union, and the (‘stablishinent of 
a separate confederation, he knew from iine(|uiv(>cal evidence 
although not proveablt‘ in a court of law, c*tc. 

There is thou no distinct assertion of Mr. Adams in the 
communication that tlio several gentlemen whose names are 
mentioned in the commentary were those wlio were engaged 
in these pi'oceedings. Tlu^re is, however, a distiind ass<‘r1ion 
that the leaders of the Federal party were so engaged and 
the counsel for the defendant argue tluit tin* giuitlemeii whom 
he has named being at the tiim* su(*h lea<h‘rs, the* insertion of 
their names did not add any thing in substance to Mr. Adams* 
communication : and I am of opinion that if you shouhl la* 
satisfied that tin* g(*ntleirn?n nariK*d w(*re tin* persons whom 
Mr. Adams intended to designate as leaders of 1h<* Federal 
])arty at that time — that the insertion of those nann^s would 
not be an unfair or unjustifiable commentary upon the f'om- 
mnnication — it would be only filling u[) a picture, the figur<*s 
of which wei’e as distinct and disc(*rnible t(^ tin* mind, be- 
fore as after filling up. And though this might be a libel by 
]\rr. Adams, yet if the commentary introduce no in‘w matt<‘r, 
and was only a fair exposition of tin* eommunication, it 
would not be a libel. 

But the case of Mr. Webster may be considered by you dif- 
ferent from that of the other gentlemen named. It is in- 
sisted by the government tliat Mr. Adams in his eommunica- 
tion confines his remarks to tin* beading Federalists in the 
state of Massachusetts; and that, as Mr. Webster was not 
then an inhabitant of this state, he could not have been in- 
tended by Mr. Adams as one of the leading Federalists to 
whom he imputed the objects, acts, and purfioses mentioned 
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in the communication; so that the insertion of his name was 
altogether gratuitous and unjustifiable. 

The answer given to this is that Mr. Adams spoke of or had 
in view the Federal party of New England and their lead- 
ers; and that, as Mr. Webster is admitted to have been an 
eminent and conspicuous Federalist in New Hampshire, he 
fell within the class described by Mr. Adams. 

You will look over the communication of Mr. Adams, and 
see whether he has rtfference to any as chargeable with high 
political offenses, except those of his own native state. I do 
not think it will do to refer to Mr. Jefferson’s letter on this 
point, because the defendant says that Mr. Adams distinctly 
asserts, undoubtedly referring to Mr. Adams’ own communi- 
cation. The insertion of Mr. Webster’s name, if not justi- 
fied by the communication of Mr. Adams, was not warranted ; 
and if done wilfully, and the effect is to expose him to scorn 
or hatred, it is libellous ; if by mere inadvertence or mistake, 
as has been suggested, it is not so. 

The other part of the paper objected to as libellous, is in 
these words: “Why for three years he has held to his 
bosom as a political counsellor, Daniel Webster, a man whom 
he called, in his midnight denunciation, a traitor in 1 S 08 .’’ 

This, again, does not charge Mr. Webster with being a 
traitor, but alleges that Mr. Adams had called him one. To 
say, in print, that a person of high standing has called one 
a traitor, is libellous, unless it appears from the context that 
it was intended to show that such a denunciation was un- 
just; for the imputation of crime is not necessary to consti- 
tute a libel. Any opprobrious terms, calculated to expose 
the party of whom they are used to contumely, may be libel- 
lous. It is not so in mere verbal slander, unless some spe- 
cial damage be proved. 

The last section of the paper described in the indictment 
is in these words: “And as the last question why, during 
the visits he has made to boston, he always met on friendly, 
intimate, and social terais, all the gentlemen whose names, a 
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few years before, he placed upon a secret record, in the 
archives of the government, as traitors to their country?’’ 

It is argued by tin* counsel that this does not intend neces- 
sarily that Mr. Webster was one of thosi* whose names are 
thus recorded. Of this you must judge: if by looking at tin' 
whole piece you are satisfied the wi'iter in this sinitenee, had 
reference to all those whose names are mentioned Ix'low, 
then of course Mr. Webster is inelinh^l. It is also said tliat 
this is a mere rhetorical flourish, and means nothing more 
than was contained in the preceding pai’ts of tlie commmd; 
and if you are satisfied that the wriit^r, by ripcords and ar- 
chives meant notliing more than the letters of Mr. Adams, 
n^ferred to in his communication, tlie remark is fair, and 
this should not be consid(U*ed as distimd libellous matter, but 
a mere amplification of the former charge. But if you be- 
lieve the writer intended by this to asstTt that this charge 
of his iKung a traitor, was actually n^corrled, it is certainly 
the most serious part of the subject. 

But there is another ground of defense takiui, distinct 
from this detailed view, and which covers the whole matter 
of the supposed libel. 

It is argued that from the political piirpost* with which 
this paper was set up — it being for the lawful object of ad- 
vocating the election of the successful candidate — and from 
the obvious tenor of the piec<* itself, having due reference 
to the communieation it was intend(*,d to crilicis<‘ — that it 
necessarily follows that the use of the names was not with a 
view to prejudice those persons, but merely to put in a 
strong point of view" w"hat w"as thought by the writer to be an 
improper and dishonorable conduct on the part of Mr.Adams 
— ^that these names w’'ere holden up to the community as il- 
lustrative of the extreme injustice of Mr. Adams* accusation 
against the leaders of the Federal party. If this be the true 
purport and effect of the publication, and it would be so un- 
derstood by intelligent readers — then certainly it is not libel- 
lous; for if the words of a supposed libel are not calculated 
to injure the party of whom they are used in the opinion of 
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the community, they have no noxious meaning or tendency 
and such tendency is an essential ingredient of offense. 

This is a matter about which you will exercise your best dis- 
cretion. If you are satisfied that the object of the writer was 
to disparage Mr. Adams in the minds of the citizens and that 
these names were held up in contrast with his communica- 
tion, and that such is the natural meaning, then the defend- 
ant will be acquitted. You will not, however, strain the 
words to give them such a meaning, but judge of them as well 
as you can from the effect they produced on you when first you 
read them, comparing the opinion you then formed with the 
arguments and evidence you have now heard and form your 
opinion cautiously and deliberately on the real tendency and 
effect of the publication. 

In regard to a malicious intent, which it is said must be 
made to appear, the law does not require proof of particular 
malice. If the publication was unjustifiable, and its natural 
tendency was to create hostile feelings, aversion and hatred 
towards Mr. Webster, malice is inferred by law. 

The inference which the law makes, may be rebutted by 
direct proof of an honest purpose and an innocent design; 
without such proof the act itself is evidence of malice. You 
have had all the evidence on this part of the subject and will 
judge of it. 

With regard to the form of the indictment, in which it is 
supposed there is an unnecessary accumulation of harsh 
epithets I suppose it is in the usual form. The prefatory 
words of general accusation, are wholly immaterial. If the 
defendant is convicted, it is only of this libel; his character 
in other respects will stand as fair as before. This is the an- 
tiquated dress of indictments, which might usefully be ex- 
changed for a more modern costume. 

In regard to the circumstances, relied upon to prove par- 
ticular malice, as they have happened since the publication, 
much reliance cannot be placed upon them; as subsequent 
circumstances have produced them, and they will not go far 
to show the intent at the time of publication. 
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THE JURY DISAGREES. 

The Jury retired when the Court, after waiting some time 
for their return, adjourned until 3 o’clock p. m., when the 
Jury were called in and asked by the Court if they had agreed 
to which the Foreman replied they liad not. 

Judge Parker. Is thei-e any (|uestion concerning the na- 
ture of the law in this case, if so, I will explain it further, or 
is your disagreement solely upon the facts*? 

Mr. Foreman. It is entirely upon the fact — we do not dis- 
agree upon the law. 

Judge Parker. Is there any prospect of an agreement? 

Mr. Foreman. In my opinion there is none whatever. 

The papers were then taken from the jury and they dis- 
charged from any further consideration of the case.^^ 

Tlie Boston Advertiser^ of Dceetnher 22, gave the following ns 
the action of the jury after they ha<l rctiretl tor coiusultatioii : 

“We publish the results of .'Several balloting.^ of the traverse jury 
ill the case. The following is autliciilic : First ballot, for convi<* 
tion, 0; for acquittal, .‘J. Second ballot, for eonviction, 10; for 
acquittal, 2. Tliird ballot, for conviction, 10; for acquittal, 2.’* 

The ca.se was continued until the March T(‘rni, 1S20, and Mr. 
Lyman recognized in the sum of .'f 1,000, without sureties, for his 
ajipearance at that. lime. In March, 1S20, the casi* wa.s again con- 
tinued upon the .siime recognizance until the November Term of 
the same year, when the Solicitor General entered a nolle prosequi 
in the following word.s, written by him upon the back of the indict- 
ment now on file in Court : 

November Term, 1820. 

ThLs indictment was committe<l to a jury at tlic November Term 
of this Court, 1828. Thi.s jury, after a full and deliberate hearing 
of the evidence, arguments of counsel and a l(farni?d and iirifjartial 
charge from the Chief Jiuslice, were not able to agre«* upon a ver- 
dict. From this fact and from the p<?c.uliar circumstances of this 
case, I am of opinion lliat jntblic justice docs not require tl>at it 
shall be tried a second time. I will therefore mj further f)rofiecute 
this indictment; for which I also have the consent of the prase- 
^utor. Daiil. Davis, Sol. Genl. 



THE TRIAL OP RICHARD P. ROBINSON 
FOR THE MURDER OP HELEN JEWETT. 

NEW YORK CITY, 1836. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

No criminal case ever tried in New York City caused, it is 
said, more excitement at the time than that of young Richard 
P. Robinson charged with the murder of the notorious and 
beautiful courtezan Helen Jewett,^ who was an inmate of a 
house of ill-fame kept by Rosina Townsend at 41 Thomas 
street. Among the frequenters of the house and a special 
favorite of the girl was Robinson, a clerk in a mercantile estab- 
lishment, and known among his gay associates as Frank Riv- 

^Her real name was Dorcas Dyon. She was bom in Augusta, 
Maine, in June, 1813. Her parents were Welsh, having emigrated 
to the United States a short time prior to the birth of their daugh- 
ter. They were humble people, the father being a mechanic and 
the mother a seamstress. The first love of Helen Jewett was a lad 
named Sumner when the girl was only eleven years of age. The 
parents becoming aware of the intimacy, Sumner had to leave the 
country and took to a sea-faring life. This first intrigue of Helen 
was, however, kept secret from all with the exception of the fami- 
lies of the boy and the girl. Among the playmates of Helen were 
the children of Judge Weston, a wealthy resident of the neighbor- 
hood, who took a great liking to the vivacious and beautiful child 
and adopted her into his family. She was sent to school and re- 
ceived a liberal education, becoming as accomplished as she was 
handsome. She w^as now sixteen and a more beautiful girl could 
scarcely be conceived. Her form was graceful and voluptuous, her 
eyes flashing with ardent fire while her movement bespoke the well- 
bred lady. But she again met Sumner, who had returned from a 
voyage to China and from that moment her fate was sealed. Meet- 
ings frequently took place between them until at last the details of her 
shame reached the astonished ear of her good patron. She was cast 
out (her parents having previously died), and Sumner was called off 
suddenly to rejoin his vessel. Helen now turned her steps to Port- 
land to seek employment, but soon entered a brothel. Here she 
became acquainted with a gentleman of means who took her out of 
the brothel after but a few days’ stay and gave her a fine resi- 
dence. She reign^ed as queen of this establishment for several 
months, when one day, in looking over the papers, she saw an ac- 
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ers. On the evening of April 9, 1836, according to the evi- 
dence on the trial, he twice rang the bell at 41 Thomas street, 
and at the second summons the landlady came to the door, 
inquired through the panel who was there and being answered 
that the visitor was for Helen, let the man in, recognizing 

count of the arrival of Sumner from sea. She wrote to him to call 
and see here that evening. He did so. Benson, the gentleman 
to whose generosity Helen owed her siimptuoits living and who had 
actually made arrangements to marry her, discovered the pair. A 
separation took place and Helen next wended lier way to Boston. 
Soon Sumner, her first love, died of con.sumi)tion. The girl felt 
this blow keenly and to the day of her death remembered Sumner 
with the deepest affection. In Boston she became entangled in 
numerous intrigues. Among others she engaged the affections of a 
wealthy broker who had completed all arrangements for the nuptial 
ceremony wlien an anonymous letter conveyed to the astonislied gen- 
tleman the previous career of Helen. The girl iu‘xt steered her 
course for New York and arrived in the Enqiire city in the middle 
of w’inter of 1832. Her career in New York w^'^s as checkered and 
extraordinary as in any other of the large cities w'here she had 
reigned with so mucli lustre as the “Queen of the Pave.” Slie en- 
tered several of the most fa.shionable houses of disrepute in the city, 
walked Broadway in the afternoons, shone resplendently nightly at 
the theatere when “Helen Jew’ett” became the chief topic of con- 
versation at the club rooms of fast young men and throughout the 
city generally where such topics were received and canvassed. Here 
she became acquainted with Richard P. Robinson. Thus young man 
was born in (Connecticut of a respectable family. He possessed a 
handsome exterior, pleasing manners and a very passionati^ dls> 
j>osition. At the age of fourteen he came to New York in the 
search of fame and fortune when he w^as employed in a dry goods 
store by a relative. Even at this early age he j)lunged into all the 
licentious excesses of a gay metropolis. Quarreling w’itii his first 
employer he was taken into the establishment of Mr. Joseph Hoxie, 
100 Maiden Lane, where he remained up to the date of his arrest 
for the crime witli which he was charged. At the houses of ill- 
repute and throughout metropolitan society generally he was known 
by the name of Frank Rivers. Helen loved with a fiery passion 
the handsome Robinson, while he for a time returned the ardor of 
her attachment. But he soon tired of her comf)any and sought that 
of other women. Jealousy seized ni)on Helen and she followed him 
to his haunts, upbraiding him for his desertion of her. A rumor 
had reached her that Robinson was paying his addresses to a rela- 
tive of his employer with a view to matrimony. She wrote a letter 
threatening to expose him and hinting at a knowledge which she 
had of some dangerous crimes committed by Robinson. Then it 
was bought the resolution was formed to murder the girl. 
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the person who wore a cloak, to be Bichard P. Robinson, and 
telling him to wait a moment, she went to the parlor to in- 
form Helen that her lover had come. Robinson pulled his 
hat over his eyes to hide his face from the light and drawing 
up his cloak for the same purpose, hurried through the en- 
try to the stairs. At this moment Helen issued from the par- 
lor, and catching him by the cloak, exclaimed loud enough 
for Mrs. Townsend to hear: ‘^Ah, my dear Prank how glad 
I am you have eome.^' Robinson made no reply and they 
both went upstairs together. For an hour neither of them 
issued from the room (except Helen who once ran down for 
a moment to receive a pair of shoes), but at eleven o'clock 
Helen came to the head of the stairs and called for a bottle 
of champagne. Mrs. Townsend went upstairs with the salver. 
Helen opened the door and as the mistress of the house handed 
in the tray she saw Robinson lying on the bed with his head 
on his arm and his face turned to the wall ; she noticed, too, 
that the back of his head was nearly bald. Gradually all the 
inmates of the house retired, and at one o'clock everything 
was (juiet. At two, Maria Stevens, whose room was opposite 
that of Helen, heard in the opposite chamber the sound of a 
heavy blow. At three there came a knock at the front door 
which roused Mrs. Townsend who went down to admit a vis- 
itor. She was surprised to see a lamp burning in the parlor 
and to find the back door open and the bar which fastened it 
standing by its side. Supposing that some person was in the 
yard who would soon return, she went back to her own room 
and waited a few minutes, when hearing no one come in, she 
went to the back door again, called “who's there" twice, 
without avail, put up the bar and went upstairs to Helen's 
room. As she pushed open the door a dense volume of smoke 
drove her back. When she was able to enter the chamber — 
with her forehead divided with a butcher’s stroke and her 
skin burnt to a cinder where it was not laced with blood, she 
found all that was left of the mortal remains of the unfor- 
tunate Helen.^ 


^ Rosina Townsend, post, p. 433. 
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The police were at once summoned ; the fire extinguished, 
and as soon as daylight broke, in searching the adjoining 
premises, they found in the yard the hatchet which had done 
the murder and the cloak which Robinson had worn that 
night. The police proceeded to Robinson’s boarding house, 
'where they found him in bed with his room-mate. They or^ 
dered him to diTss and placed him under arrest. Asked if he 
owned a cloak, he said no. 

All these facts were testified to on the trial. In addition, 
the porter in the store whc^n* Robinson was a clerk, identi- 
fied the hatchet as one which bc'longed to that establishment 
and which had been missing from there ever since the day be- 
fore the murdc]’.^ The police' officer who arrestt'd Robinson 
testified that the prisoner’s paiitaloons, on the morning of the 
arrest, bore the appearance of whitewash on the legs, as if he 
had got it in scrambling ovc'r the fences in his flight; and 
that the cloak of which Robinson d('ni<»d owm^rship had also 
the same mark of whitewash on the tass(*l.® A Miss Salters 
swore that she kiicw the cloak and that it belonged to the 
prisoner. Once when the prisoner used to visit her the tas- 
sel had been broken off and she had sewed it on for him.* 
Tyrrell, an acr|uaintaiie»* of the prisoner, had stH*n him on the 
night of the murder leave his boarding house about eight 
o’clock dressed in a dark cloak and as he tliought a cap.* 
Emma French t(*stified that she saw the j)risor)er enter Mrs. 
Townsend’s house b(*twe(»Ti nine and ten o’clock on the night 
of the murder and that he wore a liat and cloak. There were 
two Frank Rivers who visited Helen hnt this one was the 
prisoner.® Dr. Rogers, who held the post-Tnort(*m on the 
body, recognized the liatchet found by the watchmar* in the 
yard as an instniinent fitted to the erashes in the skull of the 
deceased/ and the w^atchman and officers tttstified to the find- 

^ Jam&s Wells, posl, p. 451. 

’ Dermis Brink, post, p, 445. 

* Elizabeth Salters, post, j). 449. 

® Charles Tyrrell, post, p. 448. 

* Emma French, post, 451. 

^ Dr. David L. Rogers, post, p. 439. 
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ing of the hatchet and the cloak in the rear yard ; also as to 
blood upon the weapon and as to the string upon its handle 
being the separated half of that which still clung to the tas- 
sel of the cloak.® Two public porters whose posts of busi- 
ness were near the store, testified to having carried letters to 
and fro between the prisoner and the deceased,® and several 
witnesses identified letters written to the girl, as the prison- 
er's.^® A clerk in an apothecary shop testified that he had 
seen the prisoner in the store four or five times ; that he gave 
his name as Douglass and about ten days previous to the 
murder applied for some arsenic which he said he wanted to 
kill rats. The witness did not sell the prisoner the arsenic, 
as it was contrary to the rules of the store.“ A witness who 
boarded with Robinson identified the cloak found in the rear 
of Mrs. Townsend’s premises on the morning of the murder 
as the one which he had seen the prisoner wear and which 
the prisoner told him he had torn at the tassel on a sleigh- 
ing party.^® Robinson’s room-mate testified that on the night 
of the murder the prisoner, himself and two other boarders 
left their boarding house at about eight o’clock. He left the 
prisoner in Broadway and returned home at a quarter past 
eleven and went to bed. The prisoner was not in bed at that 
time : but when the witness woke in the night he found Rob- 
inson by his side. He did not look at his watch when he 
awoke, but supposed it was between one and two o’clock.^® 
The keeper of the Bellevue prison and a deputy keeper testi- 
fied to the fact that Robinson had his head shaved white 
in prison.'* 

Against all this proof the prisoner’s defense was an alibi. 
A man named Furlong swore that he kept a family grocery, 
that he knew the prisoner from his having been frequently 

* Richard Eldridge, post, p. 439. 

•William Van Nest, post, p. 455, 

Joseph Hoxie, Jr., post, p. 454; Joseph Hozie, Sr,, post, 460; 
Newton Gilbert, post, p, 462, 

" Frederick W. Gourgas, post, p. 461. 

^•Rodman G. Moulton, post, p. 470. 

James Tew, post, p. 472. 

'•Daniel Lyons, post, p. 477; Henry Buicham, post, p. 478. 
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in his store to buy cigars. The last time the prisoner had 
come to his store was at half-past nine on the night of the 
murder ; he remained there until fifteen minutes past ten, at 
which time the store being closed he wont away. Ho was 
sure of the time because the prisoner and himself compared 
their watches together. The prisoner on that occasion won^ 
a dark frock coat and a cap. It was more than a mile from 
his store to Mrs. Townsend’s in Thomas street, so the pris- 
oner could not have reached there within an hour of the time 
stated.^® A policeman swore that on the morning of the 
murder Mrs. Townsend had told him that when Robinson 
came to the house the night before he wore a cap and that 
she did not think she would know him again if she met him 
on the str(?ot ; that all the girls in the house, save one, said that 
they did not know the prisoner and that one had since died.** 
Joseph Hoxie, Jr., stated that his father’s store, where Rob- 
inson worked, was painted a few days precteding the murdcj* 
when both the prisoner and himself got paint upon their 
trousers.*^ 

The jury returned a verdict of not guilty, and Robinson 
went free, but soon left the city for the State* of Texas, where 
he died. 


THE TRIAL.’ 

In the Court of Oyer anti Termlnrr, Srw York (Hty^ June, 
7836. 

Hon. Ogden Edwards,- Jvrlge.^ 

June 2. 

The prisoner, Richard P. Rohinson . had been previously in- 
dicted by the grand jury for the murder of Helen Jewett on 

Robert Furlong, />o.s7, 4f>4. 

Peter Col Iyer, post, jj. 4Gf) 

Josepli Hoxie, Jr., postj p. 482. 

1 Bibliography. *Duiiy)hy and (himniins’ Hemarkable Trials. See 
1 Am. St. Tr. 457. 

* ‘The I ruly Remarkable Life <»f tiie Beautiful Helen Jewett, 
who was so Mysteriously Murderwl. The strangest and most ex- 
citing case known in the police annals of crimes and mysteries in 
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April 10, 1836, in the City of New York and had pleaded 
not ^ilty. The trial began today. 

J. P. Phenix,*^ District Attorney, and Robert H. Morris,^ 
for the People. 

Ogden Hoffmaiiy^ W. M. Price, and Hugh Maxwell,^ for 
the Prisoner. 

An hour before the opening of the courts an immense concourse 
of citizens thronged the avenues and corridors of the City Hall, in 
hope to gain admittance to observe the proceedings. Every inch 
about the spacious room in which the Oyer and Terminer was held 
was occupied by a dense mass of anxious faces, and at the instant 
the door was opened the stream flowed in. It was in vain that the 
constables in attendance waved their staves; tlie mass pressed uj) 
as solid as the waters of the ocean. 

Soon a phalanx of otiicials, like the halberdiers of olden times, 
came hewing their way with their long maces through the solid 
mass, and as they picked the i)assage open a bulk of staves, pressed 
into a circle and rocking to and fro, moved unsteadily along 
through the center of the press and squeezed itself into the court- 
room doors. In the midst of that little circle was the prisoner, 
who walked to the place assigned him with a firm and steady step, 
looking witJi emotion at the forest of heads which thronged around, 
and occasionally nodding cheerfully when he saw a face that 

the great city of New York. Published by Barclay & Co. 21 N. 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1878.” 

* “A Sketch of tJie Life of Miss Helen Jewett, who was Mur- 
dered in the City of New York on Saturday Evening, April 9, 
1836. With a Portrait Copied from Her Miniature. Boston. 
Printed for the Publisher. 1836.” 

* “Nation — Pamoiis New York Murders. Kepictured by Alfred 
Henry Lewis. G. W. Dillingham Co. New York. 1914.” 

2 S^ 2 Am. St. Tr. 512. 

*With him sat Aldermen Henson, Banks, Ingraham and Bandall. 

^ See 1 Am. St. IV. 780. 

® Morris, Robert Hunter. (1802-1855.) Born New York City; 
son of Robert Morris, second son of Chief Justice Richard and 
Sarah Ludlow Morris; admitted io bar and was a successful prac- 
titioner; member New York Assembly, 1833; Recorder New York 
City, 1838-1841; Mayor New York City, 1841-1844; Postmaster 
and member of (institutional Convention of 1846; Justice Supreme 
Court, 1852; under his mayoralty the modem police force of the 
metropolis w^as established. 

« See 1 Am. St. Tr. 540. 

^ See 5 Am. St. Tr. 360. 

* See 1 Am. St. Tr. 62. 
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he knew. He was closely followed by his counsel, and client and 
counsel sat down ajnid a tlironjr of lawyers, editors. re|>ortei's. 
]>aiup]iletcens, and piiblisliei's. who thronged the inner bar. lie was 
dressed in a suit of blue, and for a cause that appeared during 
the trial, wore a wiir of light curly hair. 

The Jury were empaneled and sworn, 

3/r. Phcnix is opening the case for tin* People spoke of the 
enormity of the oH’i'Use with which the ])ris()ner stood charged 
— characterizing the circumstances as the most ati'oeious and 
diabolical that had ever Ix^en presented to a jury in this or 
any other country — not only in reference to the munh^r 
itself, but also in relation to the aggravated crim(‘ of arson 
which was eonneeted with it. He said that although the evi- 
dence against the prisoner was almost exclusively circum- 
stantial, yet it w^as of so strong, clear and conclusive a char- 
acter as to render the situation of the unfortunate accused a 
most perilous and awful one. 


THE WITNESSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Bosina TotmisetuL The las! 
time that I saw Helen Jewett 
alive wa.s on Saturday naghl. 
Ihli of April about eleven 
o’clock; the j»rison(‘r at the bar 
w,as known to me by the name 
ef “Frank Rivers.” Helen Jew- 
ett. had been a resident and 
b(»arder in my house tliree weeks; 
eannet recollect the number of 
times 1 bad seen jirisoner at my 
hoiLse before Otli April; think 1 
had seen him there six or seven 
times; was at one time called up- 
on by Helen Jewett to notice 
Frank Rivers (as he was called) 
particularly. TliLs was on the 
second or third night after Helen 
Jewett came to live with me; 
saw the f)risonor on the night 
Helen Jewett was murdered. A 
person krioc'ked at my hall dfK)r. 
1 went and asked who was Uiere. 
This was about half-past nine. 


When T asked who was there — 
the door was still locked — 1 
asked a second time tJie same 
fjiie.sticm. The lu'iyon outside 
then .said is II(‘len dewf^tl or 
Idi.ss Jewett {eannnl say whieh) 
within that he wanted to see 
her. I jion celling an answer to 
my secamd iiujiiirv. 1 opened the 
door. The rea^ni I did not open 
the door to the first answer was 
that I wi.'^hed to a.'^eerlain who 
was the j>erson making the in- 
quiry if fiossihle by 1ms voice. 
The reason I wished to aseerlain 
this was that Miss Jewett had 
reqiHi.sf(^d rnt? not to admit a e.<*r- 
Tain yonng man w'ho went by the 
name of Hill Kfu^y to s<‘e her if 
he sliould happim to ffonie there. 
His jnirtieular nights f(»r visit- 
ing here were, on a Saturday 
night ; ho had ])reviously visited 
lier on eacfh Saturday night 
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since she had been at my house. 
The reason Helen Jewett gave 
me for not wishing to see Bill 
Easy that night was that she ex- 
pected Frank Rivers to visit her. 

When I endeavored to ascer- 
tain who was the person at the 
door from his voice, I did not 
positively know that the person 
outside was Frank Rivers, but T 
positively knew it was not Bill 
Easy^s voice. I mean by Frank 
Rivers, the prisoner. 

When I opened the door, I dis- 
covered it was Frank Rivers or 
Mr. Robinson who was there. He 
wore a dark cloth cloak; cannot 
say exactly what color; he stood 
close against the casement by the 
door post. There was a lamp 
light in the entry tw^hich fell 
right upon his face; 'am certain 
this person was the prisoner; as 
soon as he entered he raised his 
cloak so as nearly to conceal his 
face. He did not say a word 
when he came into the entry, 
nor did I say anything to him. 
He went on before me towards 
the parlor door at the end of the 
passage, and I followed close be- 
hind him. The parlor door stood 
upon a jar; I went and pushed 
it open and called for Helen; 
she was then sitting in the par- 
lor nearly opposite the door; 
told her that Frank had come. 
When I told her this he had 
turned the entry to go up stairs. 
There are two stairs in that 
house — which is a double house — 
one being on the left and the 
other on the right of the entry — 
both leading to the same land- 
ing. Frank went up the right 
stairs, Helen Jewett’s room was 
in the second story, back room 
at the west side of the house, the 
door of which is nearly opposite 
the landing of the right stairs. 


Immediately Helen came out of 
the parlor and followed him up. 
When she came out of the parlor 
she took hold of Robinson’s cloak 
and said: ^‘My dear Frank, I 
am glad you have come.” He 
had reached the first landing 
when she caught hold of his 
cloak. Helen remained up stairs 
a considerable time ; the next 
time I saw her was about eleven. 
In the interim she came down 
once to receive a boot which a 
shoemaker brought for her. About 
eleven Helen came to the head 
of the stairs, being then in her 
night dress, and asked me for a 
bottle of champagne; if I would 
hand it to her she would not 
trouble me to carry it up stairs; 
went to the cupboard, but found 
there was none there, and hav- 
ing to go into the cellar, told 
Helen that as she was in her 
night gown she had better not 
wait — that I cx)nld take it up; 
shortly afterwards I took it up 
with two champagne glasses; 
Helen opened the door of the 
bedroom and asked me to take a 
glass of wine; I declined to go 
into the room but the door was 
opened sufficiently wide for the 
admission of the tray or waiter, 
so that I could see who was in 
the room and nearly everything 
in it; could see who was on the 
bed in the room ; it was a French 
bedstead, and there were no cur- 
tains round it. There was a 
person then lying upon the bed; 
that person was Robinson; am 
perfectly sure of this. I dis- 
tinctly saw the side face of the 
person who was on the bed, and 
I cannot be mistaken that the 
person I noticed there with his 
head resting on his elbow was 
the prisoner at the bar. He bad 
in his other hand a paper or a 
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book which he was readinp:. 
There was a candle in the room 
which stood on one of the pil* 
lows or a little table which stood 
by the head of the bed. After 
this I immediately went down 
stairs. That was the last I saw 
of the prisoner on ‘that nig-ht. 
I saw something about hi.s head 
which peculiarly struck my at- 
tention. His hair was extreme- 
ly thin on the back ]>art of his 
head where it was parted; it was 
on the upper ]>art of his head 
directly at the back; never have 
had an opportunity to observe 
that fact since that time. 

Have mentioned the circum- 
stance once to Mrs. Gallagher 
and once to Mr. Brink; think it 
wa.s on the 19th of April, when 
my furniture was sold. When I 
told it to Mr. Brink, I asked 
him if Robinson’s hair did not 
bear such an appearance as T 
have described. On the night 
Helen Jewett was murdered I re- 
tired to bed about a quarter 
):>ast twelve. T had a clock in 
my bedroom on the mantel- 
piece. Ijooked at the clock that 
night before T retired. 

Twelve o’clwh was my u.sual 
hour for shutting up the house; 
had made that my rule, but on 
that night it was quarter past 
twelve. My bedroom wa.s the 
front room on the first floor, on 
the right hand side of the hall 
as you enter the bouse, on the 
opposite of the entry directly 
fronting my bedroom. After T 
got asleep was partially awoke 
by some person knocking at my 
door, but did not awake snfli- 
ciently to know at what time 
this was; don’t know how long 
T bad been asleep. The person 
who knocked at the door asked 
me to let him out, and I an- 


swered him in this way: “Got 
your w’oman.” 1 remained in 
bed. After 1 had given the an- 
swer I went to sleep. About 
three o’clock was awoke again 
by some person knocking at the 
street door; cannot tell how long 
it was ])etwcen the kiuicking that 
I heard at the street door and 
the knoeking at my door, as I 
went to sleep in the intervening 
time. I lot the person in who 
came at tliree o’clock ; 1 know 
that person; had a. liglit in mv 
room by wdiieli 1 let tliat person 
in; after letting that person in, 
discovered a light in my parlor; 
was an nn usual occurrence in my 
house at such a time of tlio 
night; it induced me to go into 
the parlor, and on going there 1 
found a lamp lying burning on 
the marble fable; it was a small 
glass globe lamp, with a sqrmre 
bottom; had but two 1am t)s of 
that dt^scription in the house; 
those two lamps were generally 
used one in the nK»m of Maria 
Stevens, and the other in the 
room of Helen Jewett; Maria 
Stevens’ room was immediately 
adjoining that of Helen Jewett; 
thase lamps were not iLsed in any 
other rooms; when T went info 
the f>arlor and discovered the 
himp, found that the back door 
was open, which wfus ordinarily 
fast.f*ned 'iviili a bar, so that any 
person inside the hou.se C/Ould 
open it without a key. T went 
into rny room and stayed there 
five or ten minutes, partly in a 
doze; recollected I had not heard 
any person come in, and went 
a second time into the parlor, 
and opened the back door a lit- 
tle wider than it was, and called 
out “who’s there?” twice, Te- 
eeiving no answer, put the bar 
up, and secured the door; then 
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went up stairs and came to 
Maria Stevens’ door first, found 
it fast; went to Helen’s dioor, 
tried k, and found it on the 
latch; opened it, and smoke 
rushed out in torrents; ran to 
Miss Caroline Stewart’s room, 
which directly oi)posite Helen’s, 
knocked, told her Helen’s room 
was on fire, and be^r^ed her to 
get up. By knocking I alarmed 
the whole house; cannot exactly 
say who came out of their room 
first, blit it appeared that all the 
girls came on to the platform 
at one time. Miss Stevens and 
myself g*ot into Helen Jewett’s 
room; Miss Stevens first reached 
the bed; it was on fire; the bed- 
clothes all consumed; .seemed to 
be all burnt without blazing; 
don’t know whether I then called 
the watch or wli ether somebody 
else called them ; three watch- 
men came in first, and after- 
wards four others. One side of 
Helen’s body was burnt; when J 
first saw her .she was lying near- 
ly on her back, with her left 
side very much burnt, and a 
large gash on the side of her 
head. When Mis.s Stevens first 
got to the bed, she brought some 
of the aslie.s of the burnt clothes, 
and remarked that they must all 
be burnt up. 

When I saw Helen Jewell 
after giving tlie alarm she was 
quiet dead; don’t know that dur- 
ing the time Helen lived at my 
house that she had a quarrel 
with any person living there, 
nor that there was any dispute 
or ill-feeling between her 
and any person that visited there 
or any person or persons. 

Cross-examined, Am 39; am 
a married woman; my husband 
is not, that I know of, dead; it 
is eleven years since I heard of 


him. I was never in New York 
before my marriage ; came to 
New York in 1825; previous to 
that time my husband left me at 
Cincinnati, and went away with 
another woman; came after that 
to New York; mever, at any 
lime, lived at the South, at 
Charleston or Savannah; my par- 
ents lived at Castleton when I 
was married; after my husband 
left went to my father’s house, 
when I came to New York in 
September, 1825, and went to 
live in Dua'ne street ; took in sew- 
ing until December, when my 
head became so affected that my 
sight was injured, and applied 
to Dr. David L. Rogers who 
operated u])on rne; after I re- 
covered went to live as a cham- 
bermaid at the house of Mr. 
Beekman in Greenwich street; 
then went to live at a house kept 
by a woman named Maria Pier- 
cy; that was a house of assigna- 
tion; remained there until April, 
1826, and since then have either 
been a boarder at or the keeper 
of a house of prostitution. Helen 
Jewett lived with me before she 
came to me at 41 Thomas street 
in March last; think it was in 
1833, don’t remember, I had a 
quarrel with her at that time or 
with any other person in rela- 
tion to her. Know a person 
called Englis»h Charley; never 
had a quarrel with him in refer- 
ence to his visiting Helen ''Jewett 
at my house ; never had any sus- 
picions of his visiting her. The 
six or seven times I have spoken 
of as having seen Robinson at 
my house during the three weeks 
that Helen Jewett was there oc- 
curred the last time that she 
lived at my house prior to 9th of 
April ; he generally came in the 
night time, but once he came on 
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a Saturday afternoon ; he was 
there on the Thursday ni^ht be- 
fore the Saturday when Hole*! 
was murdered. He wa.s once in 
my room in eompany with Helen 
Jewett and three Southern j?en- 
tlemen. Robinson was known 
generally as Frank Rivers at my 
lioiise, and w'as so known by 
many persons who rame then*. 
There were two visitors at my 
house who ealled themselves 
Frank Rivers, the prisoner at the 
bar beinsr one of them. 

When 1 was ealled by Heleti 
to take partienlar notiee of 
Frank Rivers (Robinson) .she 
wished me to look at him atid 
say whether he ()r Hill Fiasy was 
the handsomest ; am not positive 
the person wlio spoke to me from 
<mtside the door on tin* ni^ht of 
the nth Aj)ril, on my first an- 
swering* the knoek, was Hohin- 
.son, nor was very positive it was 
his voiee when 1 received the 
.second answer- -hut knew tliat it 
was not Hill Fiasy’s voice. Bill 
Phi.sy is a little taller person 
than Robinson; do not recolleet 
that 1 have pven any different 
statement; don’t know whether 
or not T mentioned Hill Kasym'S 
name in my examination at the 
jxdice ofYicp. When T first, saw 
Ro])inson lie was .stand inir by the 
casement at the door. The lamp 
was near the stairway in the en- 
try, and rny hack wa.s towards 
it; do not think because I was 
between Robinson and the lamp 
it wmnld r»revent me seeinj^ Kob- 
insoirs face, or prevent the lij?ht 
shining: upon it when }>e came in. 
The lamp (a ijlobe lamp) hunir 
very hifjfh from the eeilinjr, and 
w'lien I opened the door 1 
.stepped a little aside. Robinson, 
or Frank Rivers, a.s 1 thei. knew* 
him, was In the habit of liftin)^ 


his elaak up to his face, ns if to 
conceal it, when he came to my 
house; don’t know wliat his ob- 
.ie<*.t was; his doinj; so, tliorefoiv, 
on tlie fith April, di<i not excite 
my suspicion of anything. On 
that nifrht wlien In* <*ame in. Km- 
ma French, who lived at my 
hoiLse, was st ainlinjr at the room 
door in the pass:iir(*w’ay. She, 1 
have no doubt, saw him as plain- 
ly and as well as 1 did. When 
Helen took hold of his eloak and 
said to him, “My dear Kraiik, I 
am frlad to see you,” 1 was in 
the entry near my room. Short- 
ly afl€*r 1 admitted Mr. Riv(‘rs 
(Robinson) and he liad frone up 
stairs, I relin'd to my slc'ei*!!!*? 
room. That was about half-past 
nine; was iii and out f>f the room 
several limes before Helen J<*\v- 
ett called for champa.^ne. It was 
about eleven when tiie cham- 
]»a‘rno was called for. In the in- 
t»*rim had been busy in admit- 
ting pei-sfuis in and letliiii*’ per- 
sons out. of my house* ; aelniit- 
ted all tin* persons that eaftie in- 
to the 'house, after Mr. Hohinseui 
came in. No j>erson was aehnil- 
led on liliai niLdit after eif?ht 
oVIock that I did not admit my- 
self; hel'on* eitirlit o’chwk *»t‘lier 
pe*r<ons attended tin* eloor, and 
«onif* persons mi'.dff hav’e been in 
the hon.se that I knew rjothin^jf 
of, and whom I !i:nl neveu* seen 
liefore; liad not drarik any w'ine 
or lirpior tliai ni;jrlit, nor wa.s 
there <any drank in iny room. All 
the liepior or wirn* that was had 
in rfiy house that nij^ht besble 
the chamf)a»rne that Heleuj liad, 
was a bottle of ehampatrne i»i 
the jiarlor, which I did not par- 
take of. f)n the rn\"lit of tlic 
murder T had a person in Die 
room wdth me. He came about 
eleven and I let him in. He was 
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in my room when Helen Jewett 
called for the champagne. He 
was not in bed then, nor was 
nor had I then been. He re> 
inained in that room the whole 
night. He was in the same bed 
with me, and he was awakenM 
at the same time with me by the 
knocking at the door at throe 
o'clock in the morning; don't 
know that he asked who the per- 
son was that knocked at the door; 
know who the person was that 
came in at that 'hour. Robinson 
wore a cloth cap on the night 
of the murder. When I saw Rob- 
inson in Helen Jewett's room, 
be was laid on his stomach with 
the bedclothes nearly up to the 
shoulders; cannot say what it 
was he was reading; cannot 
say whether the candle was on 
the pillow or on the round table 
near the bed. Did not see his 
full face — only his side face; do 
not think that he changed his 
position in the bed while I re- 
mained at tlie door. The singular 
appearance I remarked on the 
back of Robinson's head, was it 
was nearly or entirely bald, and 
I noticed it because T thought I 
would mention it to Helen on 
the following morning; did not 
mention it to any person on the 
following morning, nor, that I 
know of, at the police office. I 
did not do this because I was so 
much agitated by the murder that 
I forgot many things that did 
not occur to me till afterwards. 
There were six men in my bouse 
on the night that the murder 
took place; adimitted the whole 
of them after eight o'clock in the 
evening. I did not personally 
know them all; knew some of 
them; had ten girls in my house 
on that night. When the alarm 
was given, the gentlemen who 


were in the house made their es- 
cape from the front door, in 
which I had left the key ii^en 
I let in the second party of 
watchmen who came. Mr. Pal- 
mer was the first watchman who 
arrived at the house. It was my 
wish that no person should leave 
the house until an examination 
into the occurrence of the mur- 
der; was so much agitated I can 
scarcely say what took place on 
the horrible discovery of the 
murder being made; don't re- 
member that when the watchmen 
first came into the house there 
were two men in their shirt- 
sleeves standing near my door, 
don’t know, and never heard, that 
the watchmen, on going up 
stairs, found a man partially 
dressed, near the door of Helen 
Jewett's room. All the men in 
the house made their escape be- 
fore the coroner came there to 
hold an inquest. In the course 
of a week it is probable that 
from eighty to one hundred per- 
sons visited the different girls at 
my house. The majority of the 
visitors at my place are entire 
strangers to me. On some weeks 
I would have considerably more 
visitors than others. From my 
peculiar situation of life I have 
been frequently subjected to rude 
and brutal treatment from ruf- 
fians and others. 

A Juror, Did you see the 
prisoner at the coroner's inquest, 
or at the police office, and if you 
did, had he his hat on when you 
saw him? Saw him when he 
was brought to my house. No. 41 
Thomas street, by the officers, 
but he then had his hat on ; don't 
remember whether he had his hat 
on or off at the police office. 

Mr. Hoffman. Don't you re- 
member, madam, that when yoii 
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were before the grand jury, yon 
sat near Robinson, who then had 
his hat off, and that you had then 
an opportunity of seeing the re- 
markable place, as you call it, 
upon his head? Now I recol- 
lect, I think that I did. Did yon 
ever think before that time of 
mentioning anything in Irefer- 
ence to the remarkable discov- 
ery of yours? I think that sev- 
eral days previous to that 1 men- 
tioned it to Mr. Brink. 

Mr. Hoff mom. Have you not, 
madam, seen an account of Rob- 
inson wearing a wig in one of 
the papers, and did not this fact 
lead you to make the statements 
to Mr. Brink and Mrs. Galla- 
gher, that you say you have 
done? 1 saw something in the 
Transcript or Sun^ forget vrhich, 
but that did not lead me to men- 
tion the fact I have related; 1 
had mentioned it before. 

Dr. David L. Rodgers. Ex- 
amined the body of Helen Jew- 
ett; the wounds on her head 
were the cause of death ; the 
principal vround fractured the 
skull, compressing the bones up- 
on the brain ; the body bore 
every appearance of its having 
made no movement after the 
fatal blow, and that death con- 
.sequently must have been in- 
stantaneous. 

The hatchet found in the rear 
of Mrs. Tow'nsend^s w^as shown 
the witness, and he said it was 
such a weapon as he had sup- 
posed had been used by the mur- 
derer, and that he doubted not 
that that it had been the instru- 
ment of death. 

Richard Eldridge. Am a 
watchman. On Sunday morning, 
10th of April, about four, had 
some conversation with Mrs. 
Townsend in relation to what 


had taken place, in consequence 
of what she said to me, 1 went 
to search in the yard and about 
the premises to see if 1 could 
find anything there; she said to 
me that when it was daylight, 
perhaps I might find something 
in the yard which would lead to 
some discovery. In a yard next 
to Mrs. Townsend’s, belonging 
to a lot. on Hudson street, I 
found a hatchet iind a cloak (tlie 
hatchet was produced, the same 
that Doctor Rodgers testifies! to 
as having been likely to produce 
such wounds and gashes as were 
discovered on the liead of the 
deceased). The ckwk was 
found in the yard adjoining Mrs. 
Townsend’s hoiuse, about two or 
three yards from the railing in 
the rear of tlie lots in Hu^on 
and Duane streets. 

Cross-examined, Had some 
talk Avith Mrs. Townsend before 
1 Avent into the yard; also with 
Mr. Palmer, a Avatclirnan; think 
it was one of the AA'atclimeii wlio 
first made a proi)fisition to go 
out into the yard. I took my 
owui course in searching. Mrs. 
ToAvn.s(*nd did not tell me where 
to go: w'ent Inwards the sonth- 
Avest corner of the yard, and 
there f>ereeived, about six inches 
at the other .side of the railing, 
the liatchet which h?is been pro- 
duced. The fence between Mrs. 
Townserurs yard and the yard 
belonging to the house in Hud- 
son street is about nine feet high 
and in some places twelve feet. 
The cloak w^as about fifteen fwt 
from the fence of Mrs. Town- 
send’s yard in the yard belong- 
ing to the lot in Hudson street, 
and about half way across the 
yard between the rear of a lot 
in Duane street, and the rear of 
Mrs. Townsend’s premises. The 
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cloak could not have been 
dropped in the place where it 
was found by a person climbing 
over the fence, nor do I think 
a person could have thrown it 
so far from Mrs. Townsend’s 
yard. Tiiere is no place for a 
person to get away that I know 
of from the garden in the rear 
of the Diiane street lot; when I 
first discovered the cloak I did 
not see that it had any string at- 
tached to it. I gave the cloak to 
some one belonging to Mrs. 
Townsend’s house, and saw it 
about two hours afterwards be- 
fore the coroner’s inquest. It 
was then tluit my attention was 
drawn to a stain in the cloak. 
When I found the axe, 1 did not 
observe that there was any blood 
upon it. The axe and cloak were 
both deposited in a back room on 
the first floor of the house im- 
mediately under the room in 
wliieh tlie body was lying. When 
T put tliem into this room T 
locked the door and, I think, I 
fastened the shutter so that no- 
body could get to them; cannot 
see how any person could have 
got away from the resir of Mrs. 
Townsend’s by way of Hudson 
street or Duane street, without 
getting through the halls of the 
houses built upon the lots. 

To "Mr, Phenix, There were a 
number of alleys both on Duane 
and Thomas streets, by which a 
person probably might by climb- 
ing over a number of fences es- 
cape from the rear of Mrs. 
Townsend’s bouse. Mrs. Town- 
send was the only one who saw 
me lock up the cloak and hatchet 
in the room down stairs; re- 
mained in the house until the 


coroner held an inquest, after I 
had deposited these articles in 
the room, but not in such a sit- 
uation that I could not see 
whether any person went in 
there with another key. 

To Mr. Morris. Had the 
hatchet in my hand a second 
time at the coroner’s inquest ; 
the coroner asked me to examine 
it and say if it was the one I had 
found in the yard; told him it 
was. Wlien he asked me if I 
thought a spot he pointed out on 
it was blood, I think I said I 
thought it was rust; did not un- 
til they were pointed out to me 
at the coroner’s inquest, observe 
either the string on the hatchet 
or the string upon the cloak. 
Whilst I and Mr. Palmer were 
looking about the yard, some of 
the girls in the house came out 
to us. When I first took up the 
axe or hatchet it was wet and 
covered with dew or moisture, as 
if it had lain there some time. In 
addition to the wet on the 
hatchet, there was some earth on 
the blade, and some on the han- 
dle. 

To a Juror. Did not see the 
hatchet until I got within about 
six inches of it, and after a good 
deal of walking about. Some of 
the girls were looking out in the 
yard at the time I found it. 

To Mr. Morns. Think it was 
improbable, though not impos- 
sible, that the hatchet might 
have been thrown to the place 
where T found it by some of tbe 
girls who were standing about 
the yard; sfhonld be inclined to 
think such a thing could have 
been done. If it had, I think we 
might have been hurt. 
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June J. 

A great tumult and confiission took place at the opening of the 
court this morning. As early as seven o’clock, regardless of the wet 
and stormy weather, vjist crowds of persons began to asst*mble in 
the vicinity of the City Hall, and at a little i)ast eight, o’clock, when 
the high constable arrived with his jtosse of otlicers, not less than 
from five to six thousand ])ersons were pac'ked together in one im- 
penetrable and solid mass. At ilie hour appointed for the opening 
of the court, so alarming was the ct)nfusiou and excitement among 
the inunen.se a.sst*mhlago, that, before tlu* judges ventured tt> take 
their seats, they sent a re<piisition to the* sherill’, ordering him t(» 
require the attendanc(> of his deputies, together willj thirty additional 
constables and oflieers. Until the arrival of lliis f«>ree, it was hn- 
possihle to obtain anything like onler or tranquility, and even then 
the disorder wliicli j»revailed was truly frightful and n]»|>alling. At 
lengtii the uproar became so violent, and t)f so aggravated a char- 
acter, that it was at one time ap|irehendetl that it would lx- iu*cessary 
to summon the aid of llie military, and the mayor was sent for and 
advised with as to the best nH»(ie of action. During the )»eriod oc- 
cupied by tliese proc(*ed'ings, no attempt was made* to proeeed with 
the trial of the jirlsoner, and all business was suspended. Aft«u' a 
brief consultation between the mayor, the police magistrates ami the 
,iudgty> of (lie court, it was determined to clear \\w eonrlrooin of 
every j)erson excejit those who were within the bar, consisting ex- 
clusively of gentlemen connected with the press, the counsel engaged 
in tlie trial, and rnenihei's of llw* legal profe.ssion. With great d’itli- 
cnlty — and only Vvith the most streniioihs exertions on tlx* part <»f 
the police ollicei's, marshals, constahU*s and slienlFs depufif*s -the 
object was ultimately accomplished. I»y lliis lime it was jiast twidve 
o’clock, when the jury entered their box, and lh<* judgi's took their 
sea ts. 

The (V)rt?T direcle<l tlie oHicers to readmit as many of the persons 
outside as could con\enien(ly tak«* seaLs, ami in :jn instant almost a 
thousand persons were in the courtroom, the doors irnmcMliati-ly being 
closed upon them to j» re vent a. riot. 


William Schuremav. Am the 
coroner for the (h‘ty and (V>unty 
of New York. On the tenth of 
April, soon after daylight, was 
f?alled to the house No. 41 Thom- 
as street to hold an inque.si 
upon the body of a female. 
Was at the house when a 
cloak wa.s found in one of the 
yards in the rear. It wxs hand- 
ed to me in the yard of the 
house in Thoma.s street by a 
watchman who found it on the 
other side of the fence, in a 


yard in tin* rear of Hudson 
street; .saw liim corning over the 
fence with it. (The cloak W’as 
produced and )»ositively identi- 
fitnl a.s being the sartie <‘lriak 
which w!is found by the watch- 
man.) Tim string was attached 
to it wdien it wuls found, and 
from certain circumstances and 
conversation wdiicli then took 
place h<*twoeri rne and some of 
the f>ersons in the* hou,se, I was 
induced to notice it particularly; 
.saw' the string attached to the 
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cloak before it was taken into 
Mrs. Townsend’s house; gave 
the cloak into the hands of 
either one of the police officers 
or one of the watchmen. There 
was a hatchet also found in the 
rear of (he house. (The hatchet 
was here i)rodnced, and the wit- 
ness identified it as being the 
same one as found.) Think the 
hatchet was found shortly after 
tile cloak. When the haldhet 
was handed to me, 1 looked at 
it, but did not discover anything 
at that time very particular up- 
on it. It was wet as if with 
dew; did not perceive a string 
upon the hatchet until it was 
brouglit to me a second time be- 
fore the jury; think it was hand- 
ed to me by Mr. Brink and he 
called my attention lo it; then 
myself, in company with some 
of the jurors, comfiared the 
string upon the cloak and the 
string upon the hatchet, and they 
were similar in all respects, the 
string appeared to be new, and 
to have been recently cut off. 

To the Judge. It was about 
daylight when the cloak and 
hatchet were first handed to me, 
and it was two or three hours 
afterwards — ^lietween nine and 
half-past — ^when I again saw 
them, they were then shown be- 
fore the jury who were on the 
inquest. 

Cross-examined, Do not know 
Mr. Eldridge the watchman; re- 
member there was one person at 
the house by that name. When 
I first arrived at Mrs. Town- 
send’s house there were several 
officers and watchmen there; 
cannot say how many. If Mr. 
Eldridge is the man who took 
the axe up, he must be mistaken 
if he says he had it in his pos- 
session half an hour before he 


handed it to any one; do not 
think that the person who found 
it had it in his hand more than 
a minute before he gave it to 
me; did not notice any blood on 
the hatchet, but it had a reddish 
appearance the. same that it has 
now; gave particular direction 
when T handed tlie hatchet and 
cloak to a person to keep until 
f empanelled a jury, to lie sure 
to keep them safe; gave tins in- 
junction more particularly in re- 
lation to the string that was up- 
on the cloak, as 1 understood 
from some of the persons in the 
house that a person had been 
there Who wore a cloak. With 
the exception of the string being 
more dirty now than it was at 
the inquest, it has every appear- 
ance now that it had then; can- 
not say whether it is any longer 
or shorter. Neither the cloak 
nor the hatchet were found, to 
the best of my belief, until after 
T got to the house; don’t recol- 
lect T made a proposition to go 
and make a search in the yard. 
T think Mr. Palmer first made 
the proposition — and that he 
first went into the yard; do not 
recollect I had any conversation 
with Mrs. Townsend on the sub- 
ject of making a search in the 
yard. 

To a Juror, When I first saw 
the string cannot say there was 
any appearance of its being 
damp. It did not appear to be 
dirty or muddy. The morning 
was a dull morning. If the 
string had been upon the hatchet 
when it was first found, it would 
have attracted my attention. The 
string, however, might possibly 
have been there, and I might not 
have seen it. 

To Mr. Morris. My attention 
was called to the tassel of the 
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cloak before the cloak was ex- 
amined^ and in lookin«r for the 
tassel 1 found the string. 

To the Judge. When I first 
saw the string of the cloak it 
appeared to me to liave been 
severed with a jerk or broken 
ofP, not cut. 

To Mr. Hoffman. When the 
cloak was found in the yard, I 
wrapped it nj) and inv attention 
was then first attracted to the 
tasscL 

To Mr. Price. It was iny in- 
tention to have tlie hatchet and 
cloak deposited in .<ionie safe 
place; it was mv impression that 
the horrible murder was com- 
mitted with it; I ordered them to 
be kept together, tliinking that 
they might be jointly identified; 
the string notwithstanding this, 
might have then beim on the 
hatchet and I not notice it. 

To Judge Edwakds. On ex- 
amining the string upon the 
cloak now, it appears to me 
shorter than it was when I first 
noticed it; T may, however, lie 
mistaken. 

George W. Noble. Am an as- 
sistant cayfiain of tlie watch; the 
morning of the tenth April in- 
formation was brouglit to me at 
the watchhouse in tlie park that 
a murder had been committed in 
Thomas street; immediately 
started there ; with me three 
or four watchmen; think Eld- 
ridge was in the company. We 
arrived at Mrs. Towasend’s 
bouse before daylight, and be- 
fore the hatchet and cloak were 
found. We were in the house 
nearly an hour and a half before 
these articles were found ; was 
in the room where Helen Jewett 
was laid; heard a noise in the 
yard, and saw a man jump over 
the fence, and say ‘‘Here's the 


cloak now.** Immediately went 
down stairs and a number of ray 
men were there. They said to 
me, “WeV<* found a cloak.” 
When 1 got into the yard both 
the cloak and liatchet were 
found; saw the hatchet and ex- 
amined it he fore it was taken 
into the house with the cloiik. T 
saw the string upon the cloak 
iK'fore it was taken 'into the 
house. 

(The cloak was produced and 
the witness identified i|. as the 
.same that he tluui saw. He also 
identifietl fhe liatchet whieh wjia 
.shown to liirn.) 

To Mr. ;T/orri.s. Saw the string 
on the hatchet as it is now upon 
it in the yard liefore it was tak- 
en into the house, htuI dire<*tly 
after it was found. I did not 
compare the string upon the 
liatchet and the string nfion the 
clonk, hut Mr. Brink, the ofTicer, 
did in my prcjscnce; concluded, 
as I did, that they were both 
alike. AVas with Mr. Brink at 
the time th(» arrest of the ac- 
cused (Mr. Hobinson) was made. 
We found hitn in I)ey street, be- 
tween Br(»:ulway and Green- 
wich. This was about seven on 
Sunday morning. 

Crosft-erami fieri. AVhen I got 
to the house the coroner was not 
there; was blicre three-quarters 
of an hour before he came; had 
liot discovered the cloak or 
hatchet before the coroner came; 
ivas in the vard when the cor- 
oner received tlie cloak and 
hatchet; they were not both re- 
ceived by the exironer at the same 
time, but not more than a mo- 
ment intervened ; don't know 
whether the coroner wa« stand- 
ing close by Brink and me when 
Brink made the comparison be- 
tweer the string on the cloak 
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and the string: on the hatchet; 
when he did make the compari- 
son, I considered it to be an im- 
portant fact; Brink considered 
it to be an important fact. T 
did not communicate it to the 
coroner (nor did Brink that I 
know of. When I was in Helen 
Jewett’s room there were several 
persons round there; none of the 
gtirls said anything: to us about 
going: to search the yard; it is 
possible that some persons mig3it 
have gone into tlie room where 
the cloak and hatchet were while 
Brink and I went out; it is 7 >as- 
sible some person might have 
entered during that time, and 
got i)ossession for a time of the 
cloak and hatchet; Brink and 1 
found no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing where Robinson was; we 
found him at his boarding 
house ; were shown up to his bed- 
room. Brink told him he wanted 
him to get up and dress himself, 
and go to the police office. He 
did so without making any ob- 
ection, merely inquiring what we 
wanted him for; he accompanied 
us in the carriage to the house 
in Thomas street. 

To Mr, 71/or m. Did not ob- 
serve anything particular in 
Robinson’s clothoii? when he was 
dressing himself; did obsen'^e 
something particular, however, 
when we got him to Thomas 
street. It was on the right side 
of the right leg below the knee, 
and on the left .side near the 
hip; took it to be lime, but can- 
not postively say, as I did not 
taste or smell it. When we went 
up to Robinson’s bedroom, there 
was a. young man with him. It 
was that gentleman who got up 
and opened the door. Robinson 
was then asleep, and he (his hed- 
room companion), shook him to 


awake him. They slept in the 
same bed together. Robinscm in 
the front and his companion at 
the back. 

To the JuDGfe. Did not observe 
whether Robinson’s eyes were 
closed or not. He jumped up 
very quick after we got in. The 
girl who showed us up stairs 
knocked at the door. When he 
jumped out of bed, we merely 
told him that we wanted to see 
him, and he instantly dressed 
himself. 

To Mr, Morris. After the 
young man opened the door, 
Brink and T went directly into 
the room. Tlie young man got 
over Robinson when he jumped 
into bed again. I could not swear 
whether Robinson was awake or 
asleep. The young man touched 
him and sliook him and he im- 
mediately got Tip, The young 
man dressed himself shortly 
after Robinson did, and accom- 
panied iLs to Thomas street in 
the carrifige. As Robinson was 
going out of the room with us, 
the young man said to him, "Do 
you want me to go with youT’ 
and Robinson replied: "You 
may go if you’re a mind to.” He 
jumped up, dressed himself and 
accompanied us. When Mr. 
Brink and I brought Robinson 
out of his room Mr. Brink 
asked him if he ever wore a blue 
cloth cloak. He said no; but 
that he had an old camblet cloak 
that 'hung up in the bedroom. 
The fence round Mrs. Town- 
send’s yard in the rear was of 
board and rather high. The 
fence all round the yard is white- 
washed. There is a stable ad- 
joining the fence on the west 
side, and pickets are put up on 
the fence on that side. A person 
in getting over that fence into 
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the yard would I think necessar- 
ily whiten his trousers. 

To Mr. Maxwell. While the 
conversation took i)lace between 
Brink and Robinson in the en- 
try, the yoiin^ man who .slept 
in the same room with him, was 
dressing himself. The bedroom 
door was only partially open, 
and I don't know whether or not 
the young man could hear wliat 
was said with Rol)inson about 
the cloak. The conversation was 
not in a low tone; Robinson posi- 
tively denied that lie was ever 
the owner of a blue clotli cloak. 

Dennis Brink. Am a ]»olice 
officer; was at the house of Mrs. 
Townsend on the morning of 
10th April about half-past four, 
before daylight ; was tliere when 
the cloak and hatchet was found. 
Mr. Eldridge, the watchman, 
handed the clonk and hafeiiet to 
the coroner. I had both the cloak 
and hatchet in my hand before 
they were taken into the house. 
(The cloak and hatchet were here 
shown and identified by the wit- 
ness.) Know the cloak from the 
tassel particularly. The string 
that now ajipears upon this cloak 
was in the yard before it \vas 
taken into the hon.se. It was 
fastened to the end of tin* cloak; 
had the hatchet in my hand be- 
fore it w^ent into the house. T 
saw a string u]»on the handle of 
the hatchet. 1 compared flic 
string on the handle of the hatch- 
et with the .string that was fas- 
tened to the cord of the cloak. 
It appeared a.s though it had 
been cut apart with a scissors 
or knife. Tt w-as between day- 
light and .sunrise when the 
liatchet and cloak were found. 
I saw the string on both the 
cloak and hatchet not more than 
two minutes after they were 


found. After they were given 
to the watchman did not again 
see tliem until they were brought 
before the coroner’s inquest, 
perliajis two or three hours after. 
There was not a particle of dif- 
ference between the strings on 
the hatchet and cloak wlien I 
first saw them in the yard, and 
when 1 .siiw them at tlie coroners 
inquest; went witli Mr. Noble to 
arrest the prisoner. 1 rang the 
bell. The servant eame to the 
door, and I asked her if Mr. 
Robin.son was within. She said 
yes, and led me up to his bed- 
room; she knofkeil at the *loor. 
It was on a jar and I called out, 
‘‘Is Mr. Robinson within?" and 
he (Robin.son) imnicdinttdy an- 
swered and said, that’s mv 

name.” I then said to him, “1 
want to sp(ak to you, I wish you 
would get up.” lie then got u|» 
ami put im his pantaloons; <lid 
not then discover anything ]mr- 
ticular iti relation liis dress. 

I discf)Vf‘red something white, 
but. did not think anything of it 
at that time. That afterwards 
turned out to be lime. I asked 
him as soon as lic‘ ir<»t dn'ssed to 
walk out with me into the hall — 
that I w.'nited to speak to him. 
He went with me into the hall, 
and 1 then asked him if h(‘ had 
a bine clotli cloak, c»r a cloak of 
any kind. His answer was no, 
that he had never had a eloth 
cloak. He tlien remarked he had 
an old camlet cloak, which was 
then hanging in his bedroom, at 
the same time |>f)inting to it ..nd 
saying “I'herc it is.” T then told 
liiin that I wanted him to go 
with me to the Hall or to the, 
police office; he a.sked my con- 
sent to let his roommate go with 
him, which J gave; and his room- 
mate did go with iw, getting 
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dressed and ready in a very few 
minutes. After we ^rot into the 
house in Thomas street saw the 
whitewash again on Robinson’s 
pantaloons. It .was partly in 
front and partly on the side of 
the right leg of the pantaloons. 
Saw a bench standing close to 
the southeast comer of the fence 
which struck me that a person 
might have used for getting over 
the fence. 

Obtained some articles from 
the room of Mr. Robinson ; first 
a miniature, after which T 
brought away hi.s trunks and bu- 
reau, containing a great number 
of articles. T examined the 
trunks and bureaus for the pur- 
pose of finding some letters, but 
did not find any. The miniature 
I gave to Mr. Justice Lowndes; 
believe it was a. likeness of Mr. 
Robinson. 

Cross^e.ramJfied, Have been 
an oflicer nine or ten yenr.s; have 
known Rosina TownscMid three 
years. Have never, prior to that 
tinif*, been in the upper part of 
the house; knew Helen Jewett. 
HiiA’e secMi her at Mrs. Toavn- 
send’s. Never visited her there 
or elsewhere. Have been several 


times in Mrs. Townsend’s house 
ofTieiall3\ Have had processes 
against persons in the house — 
sometimes against servants, and 
sometimes against the girls in 
the house; never knew whether 
Mrs. Townsend was a woman of 
wealth ; have been at Mrs. Town- 
send’s when I have not had any 
processes. Sometimes she would 
send for me when she had been 
threatened by rioters there. 
Never saw rioters at the house, 
nor a riot there. Never played 
cards at Mrs. Townsend’s house, 
nor did I ever see any cards 
played there. Never sensed a 
police warrant upon anybody in 
Mrs. Tow- risen d’s house on the 
com])laint of Iledcn Jewett; have 
on one occasion seen Helen Jew- 
ett before the Grand Jury. Have 
said that when I went to Mr. 
Robinson ’.s house I told him to 
get up, tliat T wanted a word 
witli him. The reason of my 
asking liiiri to w’alk into the ent- 
ry wa.s to charge him directly 
Avith the murder of Helen Jewett 
— but T aftenvards changed my 
mind, and began to ask (him 
about the cloak. 


At this stag'e Sheriffs Tiillyer and Loivndes brought in one of a 
large gang of men whom they had arrested while making a disturb- 
ance outside the gates of the City Hall. The Judge ordered him to 
be taken to the police office for disposal by the magistrate. 


Mr. Brink. Intended to con- 
vey to the jury that Robinson 
nol only told me he had not a 
cloth cloak, such as I described, 
but also that he had never worn 
a cloth cloak. He did not tell 
me that he had such a cloak be- 
longing to any otlier persofi; 
knew a person named Gray. He 
did not say anything about a 
cloak of that person’s. T assert 


on my oath I did not say a word 
to Robinson at his lodging rooms 
or at Mrs. Townsend’s about the 
white on his trousers; and I also 
solemnly avow that he never 
told me it was paint. I never 
bad any conversation with him 
on the subject. I have never had 
any conversation with him on the 
subject. I have never received 
any thing from Mrs. Townsend 
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was pending against Mrs. Town* 
send, to intercede with him in 
her behalf? 1 never did. Who 
wa.s the District Attorney at that 
time ? Mr. Hoffman Avas — yoii 
were, sir. 

Mr. Hoffman. Did you ever 
receive any money for endeavor- 
ing to get a prosecution settled 
in the Court of Sessions, that 
was pending against two prosti- 
tutes? 1 do not recollect T ever 
did; think I should recollect such 
a circumstance if I had done it. 
Do you recollect on any occasion 
having received money from 
prostitutes, or the keepers of 
prostitules, and if you do, state 
what occasion it was, and how 
much money you received? I 
do not recollect ever having done 
anything of tlie kind. 

Mr. Morris. The gentleman 
appears to be very anxious on 
this subject. T will endeavor to 
sati.sfv him about the prostitu- 
tion case. 

Mr. Hoffman. If my learned 
friend does not wish me to pro- 
ceed with the examination T will 
forego it. 

3fr. Hr ink. T did receive 
money from a gentleman for ar- 
ranging a. difference between 
two ])rostitutcs, where one had 
torn the clothes of the other, 

i\Ir. 3forris. Who was that 
gentleman ? 

3Ir. Hoffman. I object to the 
gentleman^s name being dis- 
closed ; although of course if the 
gentleman persists in it, he can 
have an answ'^er. 

3fr. Pheni.r. If the gentleman 
does not j)ersist in his mode of 
cross-examination, I shall not 
persist in mine. 

Mr. Hoffman. Never mind, I 
will drop it. 


Mr. Schureman (recalled). To 
Mr. Maxwell. Did not see or 
hear of any comparison of the 
string on the cloak with a string 
on the hatchet by Mr. Brink or 
Mr. Noble. I was and still am 
under the imi>ression that the 
hatchet was lianded to me imme- 
diately after it was found by the 
watchman; may, however, be 
mistaken. I did not particularly 
observe any white marks on the 
prisoner's trousers. Think Jtie 
wore pantaloons of a light brown 
color; have ex])ressed it as a 
somewhat singular circum- 
stance, that neither Brink nor 
Noble mentioned to me in espe- 
cial manner about their compar- 
ing the strings on the hatchet 
and the cloak. 

Charles Tyrrell. Know <the 
prisoner at the bar; boarded at 
the same house with him in Dev 
street. On the Saturday night, 
previous to tlie morning on 
which Heien Jewett was mur- 
dered, I Avalked up Beekman 
street with the prisoner as far as 
the brick church; it was between 
8 and 9 o’clock at night. He 
then wore a dark colored cloth 
clonk with velvet collar and fac- 
ings, and T think he had a cap 
on. 

(The cloak was produced, and 
it was one of such a description 
as was represented by the wit- 
ness.) 

I left him at the corner of 
Beekman and Nassau streets, and 
he went towards the park. He 
told me that he was going to the 
Clinton Hotel, but to my certain 
knowledge he did not go in there; 
have heard from him that he 
was acquainted with Helen Jew- 
ett, and I have frequently heard 
boarders in the house banter him 
about Helen — but don’t know 
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positively what Helen they 
meant. 

Cross-examined. Sqav Robin- 
son put on the cloth cloak be- 
fore he left the house. (The 
witness put the cloak on anti 
showed how he did it.) Tf there 
had been a hatchet attached to 
the cloak, I should certainly have 
seen it. T also liad an oppor- 
tunity of seeinjr the inside of the 
cloak l)efore he left me in Heck- 
man street. He pulled it open 
in sucli a manner, that had the 
hatchet been there 1 could most 
probably have seen it. On that 
evening before he left, the house 
he was very cheerful, and had 
been joking with some of the 
boarders in the house. In the 
course of his talk in Beckman 
street, he told me that he was on 
that day nineteen y(^\rs of SL^e^ 
and spoke of the circumstance 
with evident emotion of j)leas- 
iire. 

To Mr. Pheni.r. Before that 
occasion have seen Robinson 
wear a cloth cloak similar to the 
one which he w’ore on that nijrht. 
When he put it on lie took it 
either off the bed or out of his 
trunk. 

Elizahelh Salters. Knew the 
jirisoner before Helen .Jewett 
was killed, about seven weeks be- 
fore; knew him at Mrs. Town- 
send’.s durincr that time. He 
used to come and see me there. 
He prenerally wore a cloak when 
he came there in tlie ni^ht time, 
a dark cloak made of clotli with 
a black silk cord ta.ssel. I dis- 
covered one of the tassels was 
off. The tassels were of lonir 
silk braid. One of tlie tassels 
that was broken off and sewed 
on again, was of long narrow 
braid; discovered this abou+ two 
weeks before Miss Jewett came 


to the house; was at Mrs. Town- 
sends the morning the murder 
was committed; was tliere when 
the cloak was found; made a 
statement in reference to one oT 
the ta.ssels of the cloak, before 
the cloak was exhibited to me. 
(The elonk found hack of Mrs. 
Townsends yard was exhibited 
to tlie witness and .‘^lie identified 
it as the one that Rohinson alias 
Frank Rivers ns(‘d to wear.^ 
Never knew I he ]^risoner be- 
fore the murder hv any other 
name than that of Frank Rivers. 
There was another young man 
who called him.veir Frank Rivers 
who u.sed to come to the house 
witli the prisoner. They said 
that they were cousins. Helen 
Jewett lived ft Mi*s. Townsend’s 
three we(‘ks In* fore sin* wa.s mur- 
dered. .1 knew her hel’on* slu* 
came there, she wa.‘< a favorite 
among all the girls, and I never 
knew or heard of her having a 
Cjiiarrel vvitli any one in the 
house, or out of it. On the 
night of tin* murder was in the 
hon.Ke; towards morning a per- 
son called to see me. At the 
time the alarm of fire arnl mur- 
der wa.s given, the ]»ersoii was 
in my ro»»iri. He came in a fpinr- 
ter of an hmir hefr)n* I lii'ard 
the alarm. I exnerled him there 
on that night, lie was undressed 
at thf? time ilu* alarm was gneen; 
did not; hear him come into the 
hou.^c; did not hear him until 
he was in rny room; recollect 
hearings a person calling for a 
bottle of charnfiagme after T went 
to bed. Ti was Helen Jewett 
I went to la-fl about half-past 
ten o’clock. It was about half 
an hour afterwards w’hen the 
wine was called for; had a con- 
versation with Robinson about 
the ra.s.sel that was broken off 
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the cloak. He said it was brok- 
en off during a sleigh ride. The 
conversation took place about 
two weeks before Helen Jewett^s 
death. 

Cross-examined, T have talked 
with Mrs. Townsend about the 
murder today; I also spoke to 
her about it, and to several other 
persons on the day of the mur- 
der. On the morning of April 
lOth, when the cloak was 
brought into Mrs. Townsend’s 
did not pretend to swear to the 
clonk, but only to the 'tassel. 
Don’t know that there is any- 
thing very peculiar in the sew- 
ing of the tas.sel on the cloak. 
My room was iniTnediately op- 
posite to Helen Jewett’s; could 
not hear anything that took 
place in Helen Jewett’s room, 
unless it was loud. Was nine- 
teen years of age in April last. 
Before I went to live at Mrs. 
Townsend’s lived at my mother’s. 
Have been away from my 
mother’s upwards of two years. 
Before I went to Mrs. Town- 
send'." I lived at a house kept 
by Mrs. Brown. Cannot say how 
many persons came to Mrs. 
Townsend’s on the night of the 
murder. There were several per- 
sons in the parlor, but cannot 
say how many, nor who they 
were. Did not see any person 
attempt to leave the house on the 
morning of the murder. Heard 
Mrs. Townsend say that a person 
attempted to leave the place and 
that she had prevented him. Do 
not know that Helen Jewett 
knew that Robinson visited me 
prior to coming to Mrs. Town- 
send’s to see her. The other 
Frank Rivers came to see me. 
They have both been in my room 
at the same time. They used 
sometimes to dress a good deal 


alike. When the alarm of the 
murder was given, I ran out of 
my room; did not dress before 
coming out. Saw several men 
there. Cannot say how many; 
was too much frightened. Did 
not see any of the men attempt- 
ing to get away. They did get 
away when the doors were 
opened to let the watchmen in. 
Did not see a person at Helen 
Jewett’s room when the alarm 
was given, who subsequently got 
away. Did not hear Mrs. Town- 
send speak of such an occur- 
rence. Saw Helen Jewett’s bu- 
reau examined the morning of 
the murder. She had a gold 
watch and chain and ear 
rings on the morning of 
the murder. Was pre^sent when 
Frank Rivers came in on 
Saturday night to see Helen. We 
were in the parlor when he came 
in, and she told ns that her dear 
Frank had come. Did not see 
him when he came, and don’t 
know how he was dressed. The 
other Frank Rivers used occa- 
sionally to visit Helen Jewett. 
Mrs, Townsend told me some day 
last week of the particular bald 
mark which she had observed on 
Mr. Robinson’s head. She told 
me it was a curious bald place 
on the crown of his head. Be- 
fore she told me this never knew 
anything of it. T have more than 
once seen the prisoner with his 
clothes off, and so exposed that 
I should think T could have ob- 
served the place upon his head 
about which Mrs. Townsend 
spoke; never to my knowledge 
did see any such place. Heard 
of a person’s visiting Helen Jew- 
ett regularly every Saturday 
night, but never saw him. 

To Mr. Morris. The name of 
the person was, I believe, Bill 
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Easy, or at all events, that was 
the name by which he was 
known. 

To Mr. Hoffman. There was 
no ill-feeling between Helen Jew- 
ett and me becaiii^e of Frank 
Rivers leaving mo to visit her; 
never said anj-tliing to her about 
his visiting me ; thought that she 
had most right to him, as I un- 
derstood from lier that she had 
known him intimately for a long 
time. 

James Wells. Am a i:>orter in 
the employ of Mr. Josei>h Hoxie. 
I have been in suoh employm<*nt 
since la.st June. There was ii 
hatchet in the .store; was accus- 
tomed to use it for tlie purpose 
of splitting lip wood. The host 
time that I recollect seeing the 
hatchet in our store, was on the 
Wednesday before the murder 
was said to be coininitted, Rich- 
ard P. Robinson w’as in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Hoxie in the 
same store in wliich the hatchet 
was; lused to open iJie store in 
the morning. Tlie first time I 
missed the ha I diet was on the 
Monday after the murder; want- 
ed it and looked for it, but could 
not find it. Had not heard of 
the murder when 1 ini.s.sed the 
hatdiet ; did not make any par- 
ticular inquiries about it. 

(The hatchet found in the rear 
of Mrs. Town-send’s house was 
sworn to by the witne.s.s as btnng 
the hatdiet that belonged to Mr. 
Iloxie. ) 

Cross-examined. The hatchet 
was ii.sed in different parts of 
Mr. Hoxie’.s premis^^s, and .some- 
time.s in the street for ofiening 
boxv^s. On the Saturday after- 
noon before the murder Robin- 
son was engaged ni the store up 
to half-past five o’clock. Have 
always considered him to be a 


kind and amiable young man. 
Have seen him day by day with- 
out his hat, and never obser\’ed 
that he had any particular nuirk 
at the back of his head; never 
saw any baldness at the back of 
his head. Know the axe from 
the dark marks that are ujion it, 
and from its being blunted in a 
particular way. There wa.s never 
any blood upon it that 1 ob- 
ser\ed. On tlie Saturday before 
the murder we had jiarl of our 
store painted while, and .some 
of tlie upright pillars or .suf)- 
porters of the cellar white- 
washed; remember that Mr. 
Hoxie got soiu(‘ of liis clothes 
rubbed with paint. 

Emma French. Lived at the 
house of Mrs. Towii.stMid sixtei'u 
months. Board(*d there at llio 
tirm‘ of Helen Jew(»tt’s death. 
Know a )>erson named Frank 
Rivers -he never visited me. 
Have .seen him at Mrs. Town- 
send’s four or live lime.s. Knew 
of his being there on the niglit. 
of lleUm rlewelt’s murder; ho 
wore a hat and cloak. My room 
vva.s on the lower llnor, in I'roni, 
oppo.site Mrs. Townsond’s roiun. 
Saw frank Ri vim's eonif* in be- 
tween nine and ten o’clock on 
the night of tlie murder; was 
standing at rny r<*om dom' in the 
entry when In* cann* in. The rea- 
son that I wa.s at the rmun door 
is tiiat I exp<*cted some one oii 
that night. lie did n<»t come 
into my room; In* went directly 
through the passage. Saw him 
enter the r(*c(‘.s.s towards tin* 
.stairs. Saw IIel(‘n Jewett on that 
night, about half an liour before 
he eame, and she said in my 
prasenee that Injr “dear Frank 
was coming.” About eleven 
o’clock on that night saw Helen 
Jewett. At that time Frank 
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Rivers was there. Helen came 
down stairs to get a boot that 
the shoemaker bad brought. 
Previous to that night had spok- 
en with the prisoner. Had seen 
him in Mrs. Salters’ room. When 
he came in on the night of the 
murder did not hear him speak. 
Mrs. Townsend let him in. Be- 
fore she did so, she twice asked 
^Vho’s there?” The lamp in the 
entry was at that time lighted. 
It hung near the foot of the 
stairs. The light was so clear 
that I could see any person that 
entered distinctly. 

Cross-examined. Have been 
all day in the grand jury room. 
Mrs. Townsend has also been 
there all day. There were two 
Frank Rivers visited Mrs. 
Townsend’s house. Sometimes 1 
have seen them dressed alike, ex- 
cept their cloaks. Robinson 
wore a cloth cloak, and the oth- 
er Rivers wore a Boston wrap- 
per; have seen both Frank 
Rivers in Mrs. Salters’ room. 
Mrs. Townsend never said any- 
thing to me about being able to 
see a person in the entry by the 
lamp. The person Mrs. Town- 
send let into the house did not 
say a word. When he came in he 
put his cloak up to his face, .so I 
could only see his forehead and 
eyes; thought from what I then 
saw of him that it was the pris- 
oner at the bar, but I cannot now 
swear that it was he that I saw; 
cannot say why, if it was he on 
that night, he wished to cover 
his face, as I had seen him sev- 
eral times previously. When 
Helen came down about eleven 
o’clock, to receive the boot from 
the shoemaker, she was in full 
dress, the same as she had been 
all the evening. With the excep- 
tion of a bottle of champagne 


that Helen Jewett had, only 
know of one bottle of champagne 
being drimk in Mrs. Townsend’s 
house on that night. It was 
drunk in the parlor. Did not 
have any more in Mrs. Town- 
send’s room on the night of the 
murder; nor was I awake, until 
Mrs. Townsend came down stairs 
crying out fire. Did not see two 
men in the passage, half dressed, 
when the alarm was given; am 
positive of this. Saw the watch- 
men come in. Cannot tell how 
many came in, or hardly what 
took place, as I was much fright- 
ened. Did not hear a man say 
to one of the watchmen, “Don’t 
take me, I’m not the person that 
was in that room.” Saw some 
gentlemen try to leave the house 
and in great confusion. Some 
of them were undressed. A 
great number of strangers used 
to come to Mrs. Townsend’s 
house in the course of a week. 
Cannot say how many there were 
there on the night of the mur- 
der. Live at Miss Brown’s in 
Grand street, now. It is a house 
similar to Mrs. Townsend’s. Can- 
not say how many strangers I 
have had to .see me in the course 
of a week. Sometimes I had sev- 
eral. Have, whilst there, let per- 
sons out of my room before day- 
light. When I did so, I was 
comf)elled to go to Mrs. Town- 
send’s room to get the key, that 
being a rule of the house. It 
wa.s the custom of the girls to 
go to her room and ask for the 
key when they^i||phed to let any 
one out of thdi^rouse after the 
door was locked for the night. 

Denis Brink (recalled). Looked 
into the trunks and bureau that 
were brought from Robinson’s 
room and did not find a cloth 
cloak in them, nor did I find 
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one in his room ; l>elieve the cor- When the cloak was found it 

oner took possession of the let- was not in a heap; it was s]ireacl 

ters that we.'e found in Helen out iwo-thirds of its lenj^th— 

Jewett’s room. probably about three feet. 

Mr. Eldridge (recalled-. 

June 4. 

Tlie excellent arrangements made tlu* previous day by Sheriffs 
ITUhfer and Lowndes, and Hip:h Constable II ages, and their deputies 
and assistants prevented a repetition of the tuninll, <lisorder and 
violence which interrnjded the j)rop:ress of tlie proceedings on the 
two preceding: days. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, the doors of tin? crreat court room were 
opened for the inpri'ess of members of the bar. reporters and wit- 
nesses. All tlie cTitry sates of the hall were ch»sed. and attr^nded 
by various constables and officers and business in all otlier tribunals 
of the hall wa.s .sns]>ended in consecpience of tlie excitement amongst 
the multitude, who. not withstandinir tlie bars to tli(‘ir admit taiu*e to 
the courtroom, and tlie still damp and \vretched W(‘ather, still densely 
con.i*Tei:’aled in the vicinity of the hall. 

Sarah Ihtriecomhe (colored). Crttss^exa^nined. T^sed to lto 
W as eTn|)loved by IT(*len Jewett to Miss JewtM.’s room between 
to do her work in the morning, ei.2:]it and nine o’clock ; went prcd- 

and dress her in the eveniufr. ty punctually (*\ery inornin.Lr; 

Used to tio in the rnornin.u* to was with ]\liss Jewett on Satin* 

clean lier room np. and in the day aftenaioon about half-past 

('venintr about half-past five five cdcloch. It was on the morn 

o\do<dv to assist in dres<in.ir her. inu* <d' fViday that I saw Helen 

Was ein|)loyed by Helen Jewel t Jewetts miniature; I think it 

all the time that she was in Mrs, was abmit half-past seven when 

Townsend’s house, and a short I left Miss Ji-welt on Saturday 

time ])reviou.s at Airs. Cunninir- evenin,L^ She had not tinisbed 

ham’s in Franklin street; saw a dressing; when 1 hd'i the house, 

miniature in Aliss J(*\vett’s room TItei'e was a tin* in the riaim on 

w-hen 1 worked for lim*. Saw it that niuhl. I irnnle tiie tire. I 

in lier possession on the Friday took u)> some wood trom the 

morninir before lier <leath. She cellar foi* that purpose, 'look up 

Avent out and placed the miiiia- three* jueees of wood. There w:is 

ture in my possession t<i eh*an a carpet on the floor. The end 

and dust and frame. After 1 of the li(‘c] was not near the fire 

had done ill is, I ])nt it in the place. The fire was liLdited wli(*n 

draAver of the bureau. Tt Avas tlu* I left the house; wheti I w'eiit to 

miniature of a male. Have Helen’s room at half past five 

seen Ihe miniature at the poliee there was a vrentleman in the 

office. (The ininiat nn* taken room vvitli her; did not s(e the 

from Robinson’s trunk by Air. fa<*e of that ^enflemaii; did not 

Brink on tlie lOtli of April was bear her cal! that ^'entlernan by 

here shoAvn to the AAutnes.s and any name; iieard her say when 

she identified it as bein^r tbe he Avas sittiiiL'' on a clmir with 

same wIiieL she bad soeu ill Helen bis knee on tlu- bed, ‘'Frank.” 

Jpwett’.s room.) After bein^^ in the room about 
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ten minutes, went for a pitcher of 
water, and wlien I returned the 
gentleman was gone; fetched the 
wood from the cellar to make 
the fire, while he was tliere. 

If I swore positively at the 
police oflfice that I thought the 
young man whom I saw in Miss 
Jewett^s room on Saturday night 
was Robinson, T said so without 
meaning it, and while T was 
frightened, and I therefore hope 
to be excused ; I cannot say but 
I am frightened now; I wae 
never before brought up for the 
pur].-)ose of swearing. Mrs. 
Townsend has never, at any 
time, told me what I ought to 
say. Might have said that I 
thought the young man who was 
with Miss Jewett was Mr. Rob- 
inson, from liis dress and figure, 
and the color of his hair; but, if 
I did, it was because I was 
fnghtened as T had no reason to 
speak pasitively to any one; 
have never spoken to any one 
but my mother about this, and 
she told me to tell nothing but 
the truth. The gentleman I saw 
on the Thursday previous to the 
murder at Helen Jewett's room 
T think was Mr. Robinson. Can- 
not be mistaken in him. Think 
that the gentleman that T saw 
with Helen on Saturday night 
was dressed in black; am cer- 
tain that he had not white panta- 
loons on. 

Joseph Hoxie, Jr. Am a 
nephew to Mr. Joseph Hoxie of 
Broadway and Maiden Lane. Am 
in Mr. Hoxie's employ. Am in 
the same store that the prisoner 
was in. Think that I can iden- 
tify his handwriting. 

Mr. Morris showed the witness 
a letter and asked him if that 
was in the handwriting of the 
prisoner. 


Mr. Hoxie. It does bear some 
resemblance to the prisoner's 
handwriting, but I cannot swear 
positively that it is. I am ac- 
quainted with his handwriting 
only in some measure. Have 
been in my uncle's employ eight 
months. Cannot say exactly 
how long Robinson has been in 
his em])loy. He was there be- 
fore I went to live with my 
uncle. He was a sort of general 
clerk in my uncle's employ; and 
.sometimes lie kept the books. He 
began to keep the books after 
the partner of Mr. Hoxie went 
away. Francis P. Robinson, a 
cousin of tlic prisoner, was the 
partner. The duty of the book- 
keeper is not only to keep the 
books but to copy letters. Have 
seen tlie prisoner in the act of 
copying letters. Soon after Mr. 
Hoxie's partner left, Mr. Soraer- 
indyko was engaged as book- 
keeper for my uncle. 

Mr. Maxwell. I object to the 
gentleman going on with the 
witness' examination to prove 
the handwriting of the prisoner 
— ^he being incompetent to prove 
it from the fact of being only 
measurably acquainted with it. 

Mr. Morris. I submit to the 
Court whether I have not a right 
to know the extent of the meas- 
ure by which the judgment or 
opinion of the witness, as to his 
knowledge of the prisoner’s 
handwriting is guided. 

Judge Edwards ruled in favor 
of Mr. Maxwell's objection. 

Mr. Morris. Are you acquaint- 
with the prisoner's handwriting 
from having seen him write? 
Don't think I am sufficiently ac- 
quainted with his handwriting 
to be able to swear positively to 
it. 

Cross-examined. Saw tli^ 
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prisoner on the Saturday after- 
noon preceding the murder at 
the store between throe and four 
o’clock. Don’t recollect seeing 
him in the morning. 

To Mr, Morris. There were 
three clerks in my uncle s store — 
Mr. Somerindyke, the bookkeep- 
er. Mr. Gilbert w\'is tlie prin- 
cipal clerk. He used io keep one 
key of the store, and (lie partner 
(James Wells) tlic other. It was 
bis (Mr. Gilbert’s) business to 
lock up the store at night. Mr. 
Hobimsori (the prisoner) has, on 
some occasions, had charge of 
the key. Mr. Gilbert, I think, 
took charge of the key for some 
time previous to the night of the 
murder — perhaps two or three 
weeks. 

William Van Nest. Am a pub- 
lic porter; know the i»risoner; 
Remember delivei-ing a letter to 
him. Went to the store of Mr. 
Hoxie, No. 101 Maiden Lane. 
Asked if Richard P. Robinson 
was within; did not know him by 
name at that time. As T wxmt 
in at the door a young ma»i 
parsed me. Found out by in- 
quiring at the store it was Rob- 
in.son, the i)risoner, who had 
just gone out; went into the 
street, and .spoke to him in front 
of the store; told him T had a 
letter for him whicli 1 was di- 
rected to give him. Don’t know 
that I told him wlio the letter 
was from. Think I showed him 
the letter, but am not certain. 
He told me to pass through the 
store, and leave the letter on a 
beam; thought he meant in the 
privy. Went through the store 
into the yard, but, thinking Rob- 
inson’s conduct very strange, did 
not leave the letter, and passed 
through the store, and went and 
did a job with my cart. On re- 


turning to ray stand at the cor- 
ner of Maitlen l-iune and Pearl 
street, tlie prisoner came n|) to 
me ami asked me wlial 1 liad 
done willi the letter. Told him 1 
had it still in niy possession, lie- 
cause 1 was expressly directed 
to give it to him. Did give it 
to him, and lie gave me (wo shil 
lings. Heard of the murder of 
Helen dewet t aliont seven or 
eight o'clock on the morning of 
April lOth; went to the house 
and .saw (he <'orpse. When 1 (irst 
saw it, 1 did not think 1 had 
seen the person of the (‘orjis** 
before. On seeing the corpse a 
second time, on Monday morn- 
ing, thought 1 ha<l seen the j»er- 
son of the corpse, before in Ped 
ar street. It was she wlio gavt* 
me the h‘lter to take to Richard 
P. Robinson, the prisoner. 

Mr. Price objected to the conii- 
.sel for the prosecution proving 
a correspondence between (h<‘ 
prisoner a?id the deceased by 
showing that prior to her death 
she had written letters to tie* 
prisoner. The only inamuT In 
whicfh sucli (forresporidence 
should he provem, arcording t»> 
the strii't rul<*s of law, was first 
to C‘.sti‘d>lisli the fact that the 
prisoner had written letters to 
her (till' dcM'easeii ) . as every 
man livirjg wa.s liable to receive 
letters from any |>rosti(nte wtio 
thought proper io addre.ss In’m. 

The f'oi'iiT ruled in favor of 
the argument, and the examina- 
tion of the witnetss on this sub- 
ject was discontinued. 

Kdv'ard Strong, 1 do not 
know' Mr. Robinson; knew Helen 
Jewett; saw her twice in the 
street on the Saturday prior to 
her murder — once in the morn- 
ing, and once in the afternoon. 
Was in Helen Jewett’s room at 
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Mrs. Townsend's house between 
five and six o'clock on the after- 
noon of Saturday, the ninth of 
April, on the day previous to 
the murder. A black girl came 
into the room when I was there, 
on the Saturday afternoon. She 
brought in some clean clothes, a 
inteher of water and some wood, 
whilst I was there; sat on a 
chair near the end of the bed, 
which is close by a window, the 
greater part of the time. When 
I saw Helen walking in the 
street in the afternoon there was 
another girl walking with her. 
Think that it was between five 
and six o'clock wlien I went into 
the house with her. 

To the Judge. Part of the time 
T was there I sat on a chair near 
the bed, with my head leaning 
on the bed; do not recollect thal 
she mentioned my name or any 
other name on that night. 

Mr. Morris, Did slie mention 
the name of any jierson that was 
coming there on that niglit*? 

Mr, Hoffman objected to the 
question and it was withdrawn. 

Samuel Van Nest. Am a por- 
ter, stationed in Cedar street op- 
posite No. 1. Know prisoner at 
the bar about a year. Knew 
Helen Jewett about a year. Have 
carried papers at different times 
from Mr. Ro-binson directed to 
Helen Jewett. They were fold- 
ed and sealed as letters, and had 
every appearance of being let- 
ters. 

To the Judge. Although the 
letters were directed with the 
name and number, he would 
sometimes mention Helen Jew- 
ett's name, and tell me to de- 
liver them to her. 

Mr. Morris handed some let- 
ters to the witness that lie might 
identify them as being the same 


that he had taken to Helen Jew- 
ett. 

Mr, Maxwell objected to their 
being identified in this manner, 
as it was not yet proof that they 
were letters. For all the court 
and jury know they might 
be mere blanks inside. 

The Court ruled that Mr. Mor- 
ris had a right to present the 
letters to the witness in the man- 
ner he was about to do. 

Mr. Van Nest. Cannot posi- 
tively swear to the identity of 
the letters now shown me, al- 
though I have very little doubt 
but that they are the same as I 
carried to Helen Jewett from 
Mr. Robinson. Only carried one 
letter to her in Thomas street. 
The most of the letters I carried 
to her from him were directed 
to Mrs. Berry's, in Duane street, 
where she then lived. On one or 
two occa.sions, I took back letters 
to Mr. Robinson from Helen 
Jewett. Did this when he told 
me to wait for an answer. Have 
carried bundles or packages in 
the shaj>e of books from Mr. Rob- 
inson to Helen Jewett. Don’t 
remember ever carrying any 
from her to him. Don’t know 
that T could possibly identify any 
of the letters that I have taken 
from Helen Jewett to the pris- 
oner. 

Oliver M. Lowndes. Am a po- 
lice magistrate ; have examined 
the premises of No. 41 Thomas 
street. Know where the cloak 
and hatchet were found, but 
think it would be difficult to ex- 
plain the precise position with- 
out a diagram. Understood the 
cloak to have been found in the 
rear of a lot fronting on Hudson 
street. The fence in the rear of 
two lots on Hudson street is so 
dilapidated between the privies, 
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tliat a person could easily get 
into Hu^on street from the rear 
of the house 41 Thomas street. 
A person could not escape with- 
out going through houses. There 
were no alleys into Hudson 
street. There are alleys, or were 
alleys, running from the rear of 
those lots into Duane and Chapel 
streets. The lot just in the rear 
of No. 41 Thomas street is sur- 
rounded by a very high fence. 
There was an alley east of the 
rear of Mrs. Townseiurs house, 
running into Duane street, by 
w'hich a person could without dif- 
ficulty escape. A watch and 
chain, and some rings, were ex- 
hibited to me by the coroner as 
having been obtained from Helen 
Jewett's room. He also 'took 
some letters and pa]>ers from 
her room, and T, on going tliere, 
also found some papci’s and let- 


ters, which T brought to the po- 
lice olbce. Was on one occasion 
at the hoiLsc, No. 41 Thomas 
street, in company with Mr. 
Lawrence (the mayor) when the 
lainj> in the entry of the hou.se 
was lit. Did not make any ex- 
l»erimcnts to see whether the 
light.s reflected in a person's 
face coming in or not ; believe 
Mr. Tompkins, police otiicer, 
and Mr. Ilnnt, one of the city 
marshals, made .such an ex)H»ri- 
ment. Never wemt to Mr. Rob- 
iiKson's room. Was at tlie police 
otlice when the bureau and 
trunks of Mr. Robinson were 
brought tliere. Tliere was a lit- 
tle jMH'ket wallet found in one 
of iiis trunks. Kxatilined the 
wallet. It eimtained papers — 
hank hills of exchange to a large 
amount — belonging U> Mr. 
Hoxie. 


Mr. Phenlr stated that it was now ajiparent that the trial of the 
prisoner at the bar was yet likely to occupy one or more* flays beyond 
the period it had already j>rogressed, and that if any arrangement 
or order could be made for tlie accommodation of the jury on the 
Sunday which would intervene — coiKsistenl villi the estahllshed 
usages in criminal prosecutions, the law of the land, and just ad- 
ministration of public justice — he and liis associiiU* cfum.sel for the 
prosecution, as also the coiin.'^el for the prisoner would gladly ac- 
cede to it. Each, or most of the gentlemen liad pi*rliaps .somi* domes- 
tic duty to attend to, which he was anxious to fulfil, and if they 
could lie permitted, with ollicers to attend them, to visit their fami- 
lies on Sunday they would be glad. 

Mr. Price cited tlie in.s1ance of the jury irnjianolled in the ca.se of 
Mr. Jennings, who was murdered in ()rang<‘ comity, the trial of 
whicli occupied .seventeem days, during whicli occasion the jury were 
permitted on two or three occ.xsions to visit their families. 

Tlie Court said that they would take time to consider as to what 
would be the best and proper ineams of acting with reference to the 
jury. 


Elizabeth Salters ( recalled ) . 
Was in the room of Helen Jew- 
ett shortly after her murdered 
body was discovered. Found be- 
tween the bed post and piilow' 


a silk handkerchief. Should 
know it if I saw it again. 

(A handkerchief was here 
produced and identified by the 
witness as being the same which 
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she found under the pillow of 
Helen Jewett’s bed.) 

The other person who called 
himself Frank Rivers was in 
Mrs. Townsend’s house on the 
night of the murder. He was in 
the lower part of the house; he 
was there between nine and ten 
o’clock ; he was not there a great 
while; there was another person 
with him; he talked to me when 
he was there; there was a gen- 
tleman in the parlor who came 
out and talked to him; don’t 
know who that person was. He 
remained in the entry all the 
time he was there. The other per- 
son also remained there with 
him, and they went away to- 
gether. The next time I saw him 
was on the Sunday morning 
after the murder. He came to 
the house in company with the 
prisoner at the bar and the offi- 
cers Brink and Newbolt. The 
young man I speak of was the 
other Frank Rivers. When they 
were first brought in, I cannot 
recollect what time it was. I 
have not since discovered the 
real name of the other Frank 
Rivers. 

Mr. Phenix asked if Mr. Tew 
was in court, and a young man 
by that name rose from among 
the witnesses. The witness rec- 
ognized him as the other young 
man who went by the name of 
Frank Rivers. 

To Mr. Hoffman. When the 
other Frank Rivers (Mr. Tew) 
left the house, I let him out. Mrs. 
Townsend was then down stairs 
or in the parlor. I think it was 
about ten o’clock when I let him 
out. I cannot say exactly how 
long he was there. He was 
dressed in a Boston wrapper. 

Mary Gallagher. I was at 
Mrs. Townsend’s house on the 


morning the murder was commit- 
ted. Saw the prisoner; had never 
seen him before. Asked him 
what induced him to commit so 
cruel and barbarous an act. He 
replied, ^^Do you think 1 would 
blast my brilliant prospects by 
so ridiculous an act? I am a 
young man of only nineteen 
years of age yesterday, with 
most brilliant prospects.” My 
answer was, ‘‘My dear boy, God 
grant that you may prove inno- 
cent.” “Why,” said he, “there’s 
another man’s handkerchief un- 
der the pillow, with his name 
full upon it.” He then added, 
“I am not afraid that I shall be 
convicted.” My answer was, 
“But, my dear boy, your cloak 
has been found on the other side 
of the fence.” I then again said 
to him, “God grant that you 
may prove innocent, for the sake 
of your poor mother.” Then 
asked him if he had seen what 
an awful state she (Helen Jew- 
ett) was in, with her head split 
open, and burnt almost to a 
crisp. He said, “No, they won’t 
let me see her.” I said, “If you 
could see, if you committed the 
act, I am sure your heart would 
break.” At that time Mr. Brink 
came up and struck me on the 
shoulder, saying, “We allow no 
person to speak to the prisoner.” 
I begged his pardon and sat 
down. He further said, “We 
don’t allow any person to speak 
to induce him to say anything 
to convict himself.” I said I 
had no intention of the kind. 

Cross-examined. Reside at 
No. 122 Chapel street; have no 
husband; keep house. It was in 
the afternoon, before dinner, 
when I went to Mrs. Town- 
send’s house in Thomas street. 
Towards the middle of the day 
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I had the conversation spoken 
of with the prisoner. When he 
spoke to me about there being 
another man’s handkerchief un- 
der the pillow, did not know 
that a handkerchief had been 
discovered under the pillow. 
There were several persons in 
the room when the conversation 
took place. Mrs. Townsend was 
in the room — Mr. Newbolt, some 
of the female boarders in the 
house, and other persons. We 
spoke together in a loud tone, 
and all the persons in I he room 
might have heard it, for all that 
I know; had never been in Mrs. 
Townsend’s house more than 
three times prior io the murder 
— twice in the daytime, and once 
at night. Tt is two winters since 
I was there in the. night time. 
Put my arms round Mr. Kobin- 
son’s neck when I first spoke to 
him, and felt more favorable to 
him than otherwise. Went to 
Mrs. Townsend’s in the day time 
to converse with her about .some 
men w'ho had stoned a number 
of houses. 

George B, Marston. Knew 
Helen Jewett; visited her at 
Mrs. Towmsend’s; assumed there 
the name of Bill Easy. Know 
how the handkerchief sfioken of 
got into Helen Jewett’s room. 
Took it there several days be- 
fore her death for her to mark 
my name upon it. When I took 
it there she asked me if the col- 
ors were fast ; 1 mean if they 
would not fade. I bought it for 
a first-rate English handker- 
chief; reside in Cliff street; was 
at home on the night of the mur- 
der, after eight o’clock. After 
marking my handkerchief Helen 
washed it, and the colors washed 
out; she bought me another one 
and marked it, and kept the one 


that I bought, as she said, for a 
duster; had no particular nights 
to go to see Helen, except o!i 
Saturday nights. Believe T 
went <0 see her every Saturday 
night that she was in the hoiiso, 
except the one on which she was 
murdered. Was there two or 
three times of a Saturday night; 
was not ill Mrs. Townsend’s 
house on the Saturday of tlie 
murder at all, neither day nor 
night. 

CrosH-examined, Helen Jew- 
ett Avas very foiul of being em- 
ployed at. her needle. She was 
fond of obliging persons. Prev- 
ious to wasliing my handker- 
chief, she made some .shirts for 
me; don’t know that she ever 
mended any. 1 believe .she did 
similar favors for other persons. 
Have .seen other clothes tJiere. 
Have left things with her to be 
mended and fixed. 

To Mr, Phvnix. Do not j>osi- 
tively know that Helen Jewett 
ever fixed or mended any ar- 
ticles or gannents for any other 
person but myself; have seen 
her have ear and finger rings, 
buckles (some very hatidsome), 
a gold v.atcii and chain, etc.; 
have seen her have more than 
one ring on every finger. I don’t 
know what articles of jewelry 
Helen liad .shortly before her 
death; knew her about eight 
months before her death; have 
seen her in passession of the 
jewelry of which I sfwjak both 
before and after she went to 
Mrs. Townsend’s; among her 
buckles was a large cameo one; 
she had .six rings, T think, while 
at Mrs. Townsend’s — amongst 
them, two emerald ones; was 
with Heleon the Friday night 
before her murder only fifteen or 
twenty minutes; don’t know in 
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wbat part of her room Helen 
kept my handkerchief. 

To Mr. Maxwell. Helen was 
one of the most splendidly 
dressed women that went to the 
third tier of the theater. She 
had a variety of dresses — very 
valuable ones; have seen her 
sometimes when full dressed, 
wear a great number of orna- 
ments; sometimes, however, she 
would dress without using such 
ornaments; although she had 
very rich and splendid dresses 
and jewelry, they were not more 


splendid and valuable than those 
possessed by other females of a 
similar description. On the Fri- 
day night I went to see Helen, 
it was about nine o^clock. Don’t 
recollect who let me in. A great 
number of persons used to visit 
Mrs. Townsend’s house; have 
heard her house called the City 
Hotel; I have never heard it 
called the Kentucky House or 
the Alabama House. I was not 
at the house on the Sunday morn- 
ing that the murder was discov- 
ered. 


Judge Edwards informed the jury that the Court had duly con- 
sidered the application made, on their behalf, by the District Attor- 
ney, but that it could not, consistently with its duty, permit them to 
leave the custody of the oflicers, or the immediate vicinity of the 
city hall, until the close of the trial. He desired the sheriff to sum- 
mon twelve oflicers to attend the jury next day (Sunday), so tliat 
the latter might have every accommodation that could be afforded 
to them. 


Joseph Hoxie, Sr. The pris- 
oner was in my employ at the 
time the transaction took place; 
had been in my employ two 
years; he came to me in the 
capacity of an under clerk; was 
promoted to be assistant book- 
keeper, and afterwards general 
out door clerk ; as assistant book- 
keeper he copied letters for me; 
have seen him write. 

Mr. Morris. Did you become 
acquainted with his hand writ- 
ing from seeing him write? Have 
seen him write frequently; was 
acquainted with his handwriting. 

Mr. Morris handing to wit- 
ness the private diary of Robin- 
son: Is this in the handwriting 
of the prisoner? I dare not 
swear it is — there is a consider- 
able variety of hands in the book 
itself. 

Mr. Morris. Can you see any 
part of the book where you can 


identify the prisoner’s handwrit- 
ing? Seme parts of the book 
look something like the charac- 
ter of his handwriting; I have 
little opportunity of judging of 
any part of his writing except 
from what I have seen in my 
books, and that is a plain busi- 
ness hand character — unlike 
what I see generally in the book, 
On looking carefully over book, 
I cannot see any writing that I 
would venture to swear i)ositive- 
ly to be his. I would not like to 
swear positively to the hand- 
writing of any man in the world, 
and if the Court please I will 
state my reasons. 

Mr. Morris. Is it because you 
would not like to swear to the 
handwriting of any man in the 
world, that you do not choose to 
swear to the handwriting in that 
book? No, sir, that is only one 
of my reasons; there are some 
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parts of the book where there is 
writing: that I believe to be the 
prisoneris, but 1 shall hesitate to 
swear to it positively. 

Mr. Morrifi. Please, sir, point 
out such parts a.s yon believe lo 
be his. If I say even that I be- 
lieve the parts to be his, 1 shouhl 
qualify my assertion by statiiij^: 
that I was in doubt wli ether the. 
handwriting: was his, or that of 
another person in my employ, 
or whose handwriting; is very 
similar to what I see throng:hont 
the book. 

What person do you mean, 
sir? Mr. Francis P. Pobinson. 
Is he in New York, sir? Hr i.s 
in P]nrope. When did he .i»'o to 
Europe? On tlie 20th of Feb- 
rnarv last. Look at the latter 
part of the. book, and at the 
dates, and see, aflor ilie date of 
which you speak, wliether you 
find any liandwritin.ir that you 
believe to be tlie writing: of the 
prisoner. 

Mr. Maxwell objected to this 
course of the examination as il- 
legral, and as not In'ingr within 
the ordinary rule of evidence. 

JunnE EDW’Anns decided that 
it was quite proper to ask of the 
wutne.ss ]iis belief as to tin* hand- 
writing: of the pri.soner, and that, 
his belief on tlic .subject was afl- 
mis.‘<ihle testimony. 

Mr. 7lforW.9 handed the book 
to the witness, and asked him to 
mark with a pencil .such pagw in 
it as he believed to be in the 
handwriting: of the pri.soner. 

Mr. Hoxie took the book and 
marked a grreat number of pagres, 
after which it vuis handed to 
the counsel for the prosecution. 

Mr. Morrif^ handed tin* witiie.s.s 
a number of letters that w^ere 
found in the room of Helen Jew- 
ett, bearing the name ut* Kiehard 


P. Robinson, and which ^re 
sent by him to the deceased either 
by messengers or through the 
post oflice. Out of fifteen of 
the letters of tlie description 
then exhibited lo the witness, he 
only (*xpres.sed his belief that 
one of them was in the hand- 
writing of the ]>ri.soner. 

Frederieli TF. (Inurfious. Am 
a clerk in the employ of Dr. 
Chaberl, the Fire King. He 
keeps an apothecary's store. Was 
in the store of Dr. riiabert on 
the Saturday evening preceding 
the murder of Helen J<‘wett. 

71/r. rhenir. Did you know 
the pri.soner at the bar-- Robin- 
son? Not by that name, sir. 
Knew him by the name of Doug- 
las. 

Mr. Phetiix. Are you certain 
tlint he is ilie penson. Am not. 
very*^ positive, but think he i.-*. 
It is some time .since I saw liim 
iK'fore that day. i heli(‘ve llir^ 
firisoruT at the bar, to the best 
of my knowle(lg(‘, is the .same 
person who called hims<‘lf by 
name Douglas; have .seen him 
four or fi\'e times in IMr. ( lia- 
bert’s store, in the hack room of 
the .‘••tore, one oceasion he 

called at the store and Acished to 
procure of nie some poi.^^on be- 
lieA'o thi.s Avas a day or tw(» b(*- 
fore T heard of the murder. 
There was another person in the 
.‘iforc? at the time, Francis Mey- 
ers. The poison that he asked 
for Avas arsenic. He said that 
be wanted it for tbe pnrpo.se of 
killing rats. We did not sell 
anv to him. We are not in the 
habit of .selling it to anybody. 

fVoss- ernmincil. Hnvp Ywerj 
in thp employ of the Tire Kiiier 
four vears. The ston^ is .124 
Broadway. We do a -.Teat deal 
(,f business, and a number of 
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persons ere frequently in tlie 
store. Had seen the prisoner 
several times in the house be- 
fore the murder. The last time 
that I saw him there was on the 
Saturday night before the mur- 
der. We are always in the habit 
of refusing to sell arsenic to 
strangers and others. It was 
after dark when he called to buy 
the arsenic. We have frequent 
applications in the course of a 
year for arsenic for killing rats. 
It is a very common thing; men- 
tioned this circumstance to Mr. 
Lowndes about two weeks after 
the young man came to purchase 
the arsenic; did not go to Mr. 
Lowndes to tell him, he came to 
me; did not mention it to any 
one except to Mr. Chabert; did 
not mention to Mr. Lowndes 
after Robinson was arrested for 
the murder that a person of the 
name of Douglas had been to 
our store to buy some poison. 
The first time that I saw Mr. 
Robinson, the prisoner, knowing 
him to be Mr. Robinson, was in 
this court; knew him before as 
Mr. Douglas. One or two per- 
sons in the court pointed him out 
to be as Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Maxwell required the wit- 
ness to point out to him any 
gentleman who informed him 
that the prisoner was Mr. Rob- 
inson, and he pointed out two 
persons from among the spec- 
tators — a Mr. Rocl^ay and a 
Mr. Trowbridge. 

Mr. Gourgous. Did not know 
the prisoner at the bar as Mr. 
Robinson, until he was pointed 
out to me in the court. Mr. Brink 
did not point him on to me. We 
have frequently bad prostitutes 
in our store and office, the same 
as I expect every other apothe- 
cary in this city has. There i,s 


a private office attached to the 
store, and I have seen females 
there frequently; have not seen 
more there since the murder of 
Helen Jewett than before. 

To Mr. Phenix. This paper is 
in my handwriting. It was giv- 
en by me to the prisoner. It is 
a receipt for money paid by him 
to Dr. Chabert. The person to 
whom I gave that paper is the 
same person who called to buy 
the arsenic. 

To Mr. Maxwell. When I 
said I did not know the prisoner 
and asked persons where he was, 
I meant that I did not know 
where he was seated. 

To Mr. Phenix. I mind just 
now that the first time I knew 
the prisoner by the name of Rob- 
inson was in the court; but I 
know the person I knew as 
Douglas is Robinson. Knew this 
from Mr. Chabert. 

To Mr. Maxwell. There were 
no persons but Mr. Meyers and 
myself in Dootor Chaberts^s 
when the arsenic was called for. 

Nevjton Gilbert, Know the 
piisoner; have known him two 
years; have seen him write; 
think I can tell his handwriting. 

(The diary of prisoner was 
here shown.) 

Do not believe it is all in his 
handwriting. It resembles it 
very much. 

(After carefully looking over 
the leaves of the journal one by 
one, the witness thought some of 
them were in the handwriting of 
the prisoner; and he marked 
twelve pages with a pencil which 
he believed to be so. The re- 
mainder of the pages he could 
not recognize to be in the pris- 
oner’s handwriting, although ho 
said they resembled it very much. 

Shown to him seventeen letters 
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bearing the prisoners signature 
addressed to Helen Jewett, nine 
of them he could not identify as 
being in the handwriting of the 
prisoner, but he swore to eight of 
them as being so,) 

Have on one oeoasion seen the 
witness wear a cloth cloak, about 
the latter part of February last, 
or the beginning of March; can- 
not give a description of the 
cloak more than any other gen- 
tleman’s. I met him in the day 


time at the corner of John and 
Gold streets, when he wore such 
a cloak. 

Elizabeth Stewart. Have seen 
the jirisoner; the first time in 
August last, in Reed street; kept 
the house tliere; he came to sw 
me about a room that he wanted. 

Tlie District Attorney. For 
whom (lid he want tlie roomf 

J/r. Price objected, and the 
Court sustained the objection. 


The District Attorney stated the principal object of his asking 
the question, w^as to prove that the prisoner at tliat time went by 
the very name which the clerk of Dr. (Miabert knew him by. Mr. 
Price objected to this df^scription of evidence as inadniLssible and 
illegal; the cireum.stances of the prisoner attempting to obtain poi- 
son for the x)urpase of killing Helen Jewett, or any otlier woman, 
was not proper evidence under this indi(*tnient — in wliieli tiu; date^, 
the hour, the wc^apon, and death wen; s|»ei*ilieally eliarged — and 
therefore any evidcnuo in (*orroboration of it (‘oidd not be rei^eived. 

Judge Edwards held that the objection was well taken. 

Mr. Morris now offi^red to read the letters of the |»risoner to liehm 
Jewett which had been yiroved to be in his handwriting, and ad- 
mitted in evidence. 

Mr. Hoffman objected to their lK;ing read. The District Attorney 
withdrew his proposition on the ground that lie had himself .some 
doubt as to the legality of their admission as testimony for tlie 
prosecution against the accused. 

The District Attorney said that at tills stage of the proceedings 
he should rest the pnisecution. 


Mr. Hoffman outlined the course which the enunswd for 
the prisoner w ould pursue in conducting the defen.so of their 
client, and spoke w ith severity of the reputation and char- 
acter of the witnesses who had been produced for the prose- 
cution. He dwelt at considerable length upon the disadvan- 
tages under which the prisoner labored in not being able, 
from his comparatively obscure situation in life, to produce 
witnesses to prove w^here he vvas on the night of the murder, 
and mentioned in illustration of this, the fact that although 
he (the prisoner), was eating oysters and taking wine at a 
certain refectory in this city, as late as eleven o'clock on the 
night of the murder, yet from his not being known, as public 
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men generally were (wherever they go) by the persons who 
were present, he was unable to avail himself of their testi- 
mony, as they could not again identify or recognize him. 

He then adverted, in emphatic terms, to the course that 
had been adopted by certain New York papers, in reference 
to the accused, taking advantage of the most minute and 
trifling circiimstance to turn the tide of public prejudice 
against him. In proof of this, he pointed directly to an un- 
fair paragraph which had appeared in the Sun in relation 
to the prisoner having had his head shaved since he had been 
in prison — and paid a tribute to the papers which had not 
resorted — for profit or effect — to such mean subterfuges, as 
honorable and worthy exceptions to the culpable conduct of 
some conductors of newspapers in tlie city. In conclusion, 
he stated, that he and his associate counsel should rely 
greatly for the complete exculpation of their client by prov- 
ing by the testimony of a highly respectable tradesman a 
positive alibi, showing that the prisoner up to past ten 
o’clock on the night of the 9th of April last (the night of the 
murder), was smoking cigars in a grocery store in this city, 
situated full a mile and a half from the house of Rosina 
Townsend, in Thomas street. 

THE WITNESSES FOR THE DEFENSE. 

Robert Furlong. Keep a gro- of the murder of Helen Jewett 
eery store at the corner of Nas- read from the newspai)er by a 
sau and Liberty streets. It is boy in ray store on the Monday 
about twenty feet wide and six- morning after the murder; pris- 
teen feet deep. Have kept liiere oner was in my store Saturday 
twelve months, before that at the night j»revious to the murder, 
corner of Liberty and Nassau He came there about half-past 
streets. Have been a grocer nine oVdock. He bought a bun- 
twenty-five years. Am thirty- die of cigjirs, twenty-five, lighted 
three years of age, and have been one and took a seat on a barrel, 
in the business wuth Miles Ilitcli- and smoked there until ten 
cock. Know prisoner by sighi. o’clock. When the clock struck 
He has often been in my store ten the prisoner took out his 
to buy cigars. Alwa^^s thoiight watch and looked at it; said his 
that lie was a clerk in the neigh- watch, which was a small silver 
borhood. Never knew his name* one, was one minute past ten 
or occupation; heard an accoiiiii o’clock. I took out my watch. 
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which I had regulated that day 
by Mr. Harold, of Nassau street 
and compared my wateli wiih 
his. When the clock struck, my 
j)artner said, “Tl)erc's ten oVlock, 
and it is time to sliut up.'* That 
was our usual time, and tlie jior- 
ter went out to put up the shut- 
ters. Before he shut up, he 
brought into tlie store out of tlu* 
street a number of barrels that 
were standing there. Kohinson 
remained seated in tlie store un- 
til he did tliLs, smokhig all the 
time, and by tlie lime the por- 
ter got the store closed, he had 
nearly got Ihrougli tlie second 
cigar. Mr. Kohinson remarkeil 
that lie wa.s encroa<*liing on my 
time. I replied, no, not at 
all; T shall remain at tlie store 
until the l)oy ret nrn.s.-’ When 
Mr. Robinson first catm* into the 
store, my ]iarlner was asle(‘p, and 
he remained dozing, with Jiis head 
laid hack and his mriiilh wide 
open, until Mr. Kohinson, in a 
joenlar manner, knocked the 
ashes off liis seeond cigar upon 
his face, which awoke him. He 
woke ,insi hcl'ore the clock 
struck. Prisoner wore. a. dark 
colored frock criat ami cap. Th*- 
fore lie wcMit. away, he stood a 
.‘^hort time on the stoop, and 
afterwards said, ‘‘T lielieve Pll 
go home: T’m tire<l,’' and then 
bad(» me good night ; was ten o» 
fifteen minutes after ten when 
he left my store; think it to he 
a full mile from my store to 
Thomas street. When 7 first 
heard the murder on the Monday 
morning, I did not think very 
much about it, the woman being 
«»ne of those characters that .so 
often appear in the papers. It 
was Wednesday following before 
T thought anything about Mr. 
Robinson, and learning then that 


he was one of Mr. Hoxie’s clerks 
ill Maiden Lane, and not having 
seen tif him for two or tlmn' days 
had the curiosity to pass by that 
store, but did not see him. 1 
still felt certain that it must be 
he, and wcait up to the Bellcviu*, 
knowing the kei^per, to .see him; 
cannot say positively what day 
of the W('ek this was. It was 
about a fort night after the mrr- 
der. M\' porter hoards ii. my 
house; am a marri(‘d man; live 
with mv wife. As soon as I .saw 
him at Belliwiie rerogni/cMl him 
as heiiig the .sariu* person that 1 
.saw in iny sf(U*e on tlu* Saturday 
night. 11(* also recognized nr* 
and called me by name. Told 
him I was sorry to see him in 
lliat situation, hut that justi<*e 
would In* dom*; am positive that 
prisoner lien* is the person who 
was in my sl(»re on the ninth of 
April; cannot Ix^ mi.slaken in this. 
Am not relatcul to the pristuu'r, 
nor to any of his connctdituis, in 
.any way, even in tlu* most dis- 
tant inanm^r. 

Crnss-vrawinvd. 1 did not 
positively know that flu* pri.soiuT 
was a rierk ; ordy suf»po.sed from 
his yon;’: that lu* could not. hr? 
an <'niphtycr. He had been in 
riiy store frefpiently before th(» 
Saturday iiiL'ht, }u»rha(»s twenty 
linu*s within a month or .so, lb; 
has fdteii lighted ciLrars in my 
store, and sometimes he ha.s 
.stopped to smoke tliere ten or 
fifteen minutes. Keinernber 
.some remarks he made about the 
weather, about its being iiri- 
plea.sant: was reading the ]nifu*r 
nearly llie whole time he waK 
I here — the New York Ereninff 
Post. It did not rain on that 
niglit, but it wa.s damp. When 
pri.soner was in my storr* on Sat- 
urday night lie wore dark clothes 
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entirely — coat, vest and panta- 
loons; did not know that the 
prisoner was a clerk in Mr. 
Hoxie’s until I saw him at Belle- 
vue; bepran to think from what 
I had read in the papers, the 
person arrested for the murder 
must be the young* man I had 
seen at my store. The paper 
gave a description of his per- 
son, his stature, his dress and 
general appearance that exactly 
agreed with the young man who 
came to my store. Mr. Burnham 
one of the keepers, was present 
when I first went there; told him 
that my object in wishing to see 
Robinson was mere curiosity, to 
ascertain whether or not I knew 
him. Mr. Burnham called him 
out. I said to Mr. Burnham, 
'‘Now let ns see whetlier he will 
speak to me,’^ and as soon as he 
came up to me he shook hands 
and said, "How d’ye do, Mr. 
Furlong.” The second time 1 
went to see Mr. Robinson at 
Bellevue, Mr. Lyons accompan- 
ied me to his cell, and told me I 
could not say any tiling to him 
without his being present. Told 
him I did not wish to say any- 
thing, that T merely wished to 
have a good look at the prisoner 
in the event of my being brought 
up as a witness, so that I could 
not be mistaken in him. Was 
not in Robinson’s company three 
minutes the second time; merely 
asked him how he w^as, and he 
said very well. Mr. Burnham 
told me that if T knew the facts 
that I said I did, I ought to com- 
municate them to prisoner’s 
counsel. Subsequent, Mr. Hox- 
ie’s clerk called upon me and re- 
quested me to go and see the 
gentleman; did see him and told 
him the whole story. 

From the time I saw Mr. Rob- 


inson at my store on the Satur- 
day night, I have no doubt in 
my mind up to the j>resent time 
that be is the person who was 
there; am 2 ><>^tive of it. 

Have no doubt that is the 
watch that Robinson showed me 
on Saturday night, when he wa.s 
at my store; remember that in 
comparing bis watch with mine, 
I remarked from its thickness, 
that it was a shad. 

J oseph H oxie, Sr, ( recalled ) . 
The watch now presented is one 
that I have known the prisoner 
lo wear several months. I 
bought the watch for him my- 
.self. 

June 6, 

Peter Collyer. Am a watch- 
man; on duty the night of the 
murder between Franklin and 
Chapel streets; heard the alarm 
rap from the house in Thomas 
street. I was the fifth man who 
got to the house. Remained at 
the house until daylight. Saw 
Rosina Townsend that night; 
had some conversation with her 
to endeavor to find out who com- 
mitted the murder. Asked her 
if she knew the person who was 
in the room on that night with 
Miss Jewett, She told me that 
she knew him by the name of 
Frank Rivers. Asked her if she 
thought that that was his right 
name, and she told me that she 
did not know whether it was or 
not; asked her if she knew him 
in case she should see him, and 
she said she would not by day- 
light. He had not visited the 
house more than four or five 
times, and that when he came he 
wore a cap, and covered his face 
with a cloak so that she would 
not be able to recognize him if 
she saw him; she had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing his face, and 
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should not know him if she met 
in the street. This was said 
,iii the presence of some of the 
girls; presume that every girl in 
the house was in the room at the 
time. There were six or seven 
there. She said that he went up- 
stairs into tieleii de weft’s room; 
that there was a bottle of cham- 
pagne called for, which she 
(Mrs. Townsend) carried up. 
Asked her if she had an o])j)or- 
tnnity of seeing him when she 
took the wine uj>, and she said 
that she had not, as Helen took 
the wine from her at the door, 
and she immediately aftenvards 
came down stairs; asked the 
girls who were sitting round, col- 
lectively and individually, if any 
of them knew the young man. 
With the exception of one, they 
all replied that they did not. 

Cross-examined. 1’here were 
other men in tin? room he.side^ 
myself wlic*n the conversation 
took place — Mr. Secor and Mr. 
Lane. She did not .say that .she 
saw any person in Helen Jew- 
ett’s room. She said she let a 
person in that answered to tin* 
name of Frank Riv( rs. I under- 
stood her that ho. always came in 
the door his <*loak up to his 
face, and that tliLs was the way 
he always came. She did .state 
that .slie did not see his face 
and that she could not 
swear positively that it was him. 
Inquired of her where this 
Frank Rivcr.s lived. Her answer 
was that she did not know. Miss 
Stevens stated that she knew that 
he attended a dry goods store in 
Pearl street, a ff’W doors from 
Chatham, and tlmt if it was a 
week day she could find him in a 
few minutes. They all said that 
they did not know him hy any 
other name than Frank Rivers. 


Upon getting this information, I 
went in company with Mr. Lane, 
a watchman, for Mr. Brink. Wo 
went to his house and called him 
up, and he came after ns; did 
not know Mr.s. Townsend l>eforo 
this; was not in court when she 
lastified. Only knew that the 
person 1 spoke to was Mrs. 
Townsend hecau.se she. a i > pea red 
to be the mistress of the In 'use, 
and the girls in the lionse calliMl 
her by that name. She did not 
.say a word about the lam|» hav- 
ing been lit in the entry when 
she let Frank Rivers in; she did 
not .say that she .saw Frank Riv- 
ers’ face by the liglit of tlu‘ laiuf* 
when she let liim in, nor say any- 
thing about seeing a person in 
the ro(un when she let him in, 
lUir ah(»ut the door swinging 
of>eri towards the wall wlien she 
look the ehampagne iifN nor 
about the light in the room, or 
where it was st a Tiding. 

She \v(‘nt on to say what she 
di<l wlien slie disi'ovc*red that the 
hack door was that when 

she first obsi»rved ilie liglii, she 
did not go immediately down to 
see about it, liiit a. f(*w rninnte.s 
afterwards she went to .see about 
it. and sIk* tliougbt that some of 
the girls liad trone into the yard; 
opened tlie door and called to 
.see if any person was in llie 
yard; she called two or t.lrree 
times and got Mf> answer; sho 
then took u light and went up 
stairs to Maria f^tewartV door, 
which .she found loeked. From 
there went to Helen Jcwe!t’.s 
room and opeT*ed the door, when 
the smoke burst out nfion her 
face. When 1 first went into 
the hou.se found Mrs. Townsend 
standing on the platform of the 
stairs near Helen Jewett’s door. 
Fcimd the wateshmen there — 
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Gardner, Van Norden and Hall. 
Mr. Van Norden let me in; the 
fire was not quite extin finished 
when we f 2 :ot to the house, but 
it was not blazing?. 

To Mr, Maxwell. Am a ehar- 
coal inspector as well as a watch- 
man ; have lived in New York 
twelve years; have been a city 
watchman since October, last; 
have had no conversation with 


Mr. Hoxie, Mr. Robinson, Sr. 
(the father of the prisoner), or 
any other of his friends or rela- 
tions, in relation to this affair; 
have no other motive in comin«' 
here to testify than to speak the 
whole truth; the room in which 
Maria Stevens slept was only 
divided from Helen Jewett’s 
room by a thin partition of lath 
and plaster. 


Mr. Maxwell asked Mr. Phenix if he had Maria Stevens in attend 
ance among: his witnesses for the prosecution. Mr, Phenix replied 
that she was dead, that on the morning: of the murder she caught a 
severe cold which resulted in her breaking a blood vessel, and that 
she died a few days since; had she lived she would have been a most 
important witness for the j^roseeution. 


Mr. Collyer. Maria Stevens is 
the girl who informed me that 
she knew who Frank Rivers was 
and where he lived. Slie said 
that on one occasion she had 
played at cards with him. 

Basina Townsend (recalled). 
Know a colored girl named 
Sarah Dunscombe; she told me 
that Frank Rivers had been in 
Helen Jewel t’s room on the 
Thursday preceding the murder; 
do not believe that T said posi- 
1iv(dy that Frank Rivers (Rob- 
inson) was at my house on the 
Thursday precxjding the murder; 
think that 1 said it was on the 
Wednesday or Thursday preced- 
ing. If Sarah Dunscombe said 
that it was Thursday I should be 
inclined to believe her; think the 
]irisoner was at my house on the 
Thursday preceding the murder, 
but am not certain; it might b(» 
on the Wednesday preceding; 
Maria. Stevens’ room was adjoin- 
ing Helen Jewett’s; she died o!i 
Wednesday week last at the 
house of Mrs. Gallagher. 

Mr. Maxwell. Have you heard 
of any man having committed 


suicide since the murder who was 
in your house on the night of the 
murder? 

Mr. Phenix objected. 

The Court overruled the ob- 
jection. 

Mrs. Townsend. I never heard 
of such a suicide. 

To Mr. Phenix. Mentioned 
the circumstance of the white 
mark at the back of the prison- 
er’s head before I saw an ac- 
count in one of the newspapers 
of his having liis head shaved 
while in prison ; saw a watch and 
chain and ruby ring that were 
found in Helen Jewett’s room; 
one of the watchmen brought 
them to me and 1 afterwards de- 
livered them to the coroner; I 
know of nothing else found in 
Helen’s room except her books 
and clothing; a box of things 
was afterwards brought to me 
that I understood belonged to 
Helen Jewett, to be taken care 
of; did not tell any watchman, 
or any other person on the morn- 
ing of the 10th April that T did 
not see the face of Frank Rivers 
when I let him in; don’t know 
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a watchman named Collyer; did 
not to my knowled^re state any- 
thing to any watchman or any 
jther ^jerson in relation to the 
Laarder, different from what I 
stated on my dire(?t examination; 
did not tell any watchman that 
T found a lamp lit in the entry, 
standing upon the floor near the 
back door. 

To Mr. Price. Am pasitive 
that T did not converse with any 
watchman on that morning; T 
called them in to assist in ex- 
tinguishing the fire. Last Thurs 
day, Friday and Satiinlay 1 
spent the principal part of my 
time in the grand jury room in 
tlie building across tlie park; 
wa.s in coin]iany with the ladies 
there — Miss Salter, Miss p^rench. 
Miss Johns, Miss Taroline Stew- 
art, Miss Elliott and Miss 
Brown. The colored girl, Sarah 
Duncorabe, was also with us. 
During tho.se tliree days no one 
came to iis except one person on 
one evening to converse with us 
about the trial. Have heard 
Sarah Dnn.scomhe say she 
thought. Frank Rivers was the 
person who was with Helen Jew- 
ett on Thursday. The girls and 
T have dined togctlicr every day 
except one dining the ])rogress 
of this trial. Since Sarah Diins- 
combe left my hou.se, until the 
commencement of this trial, have 
not S(3en her. 

To Mr. Phenir. Have* been re- 
que-sted not to hold conversation 
with any one in reference to 
this affair, and T have invariably 
obser\^ed the injunction, and 
when the girls have spoken to 
me, T begged them noi to do so. 
All the girls wdio were in niy 
house at the time of the murder 
remained there until the Monday 
following. 


Oliver M. Lowndes. Am a po- 
liee magistrate; conducted the 
examination in conjunction with 
the coroner at the coroner's in- 
quest held upon the body of 
Helen Jewett. 

Hosina Townsend and Sarah 
Dunseomhe wen* present at the 
examination. Rositia Town- 
send stated in her examination, 
in n‘ferem*e to the voice* which 
.'^lie heard at the detor on tiie Sat- 
urday night, that she knew it to 
he Rohiusjm's, on r(*eeiving tin* 
second answer. I f she had not 
known it to he his, slu* saiel, .she 
W(»nld have* opened the witidow 
t(» .see who it was, he fore o|>en- 
ing the tlotu*; do not recollect 
slic said a word about Bill Easy’s 
voice, or < ve!i rnentioruMl his 
name; in some of my eonv(‘rsa- 
tions with Rt>sina 'fownsend she 
.staled that sin* In'lieved Rohin.soa 
wa.s at her house em the 'flinrs- 
dny night ]»r(*ee<ling I he innrdcr; 
arn not (Ttnin slie stated this nil* 
der oath. Not a word was .said 
hy hi'F .'ihoiit tlnr hald ]>laee oil 
liohin.son's In'ad. She sta te*l tliat 
Iftihiijson was lying in bed when 
she went n)» with the r]iam])agno^ 
on his side, with hi< hook a little 
raised on his elhow; that then* 
were two lights in the rofun, a 
l;nrq» on the maul el piece, and a 
candle hy which l‘c was readintr. 
She slated that wlien .*^he look up 
tlie ch;impa‘jnc .she remained but 
a f(*w mf)T!i«'nts — a.s .she had no 
business to remain there. 

Sarah Ilnnscomhc in her exam- 
ination staleii that Robinson was 
with Miss Jewett on the Tliur.s- 
day fm*ceding the murder; un- 
den^tood Mrs. Townsend in her 
examination as eonfirming her 
statement Sarah DuiKscombe 
described a j>erson being with 
Helen dewett on Saturday eve- 
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ning (the night of the murder), 
between five and six o’clock ; that 
person turned out to be Mr. 
Strong, who has been examined 
as witness here, but from the 
positiveness with which Sarah 
stated that it was Robinson, I 
was at first led. to believe that it 
was him. She said that the per- 
son she referred to sat in Helen 
Jewett’s room, upon a chair near 
the bed, with Helen Jewett up- 
on his knee, and that his position 
was such that she could not see 
his full face. Sarah stated that 
on Friday morning Helen Jew- 
ett showed her a portrait and 
asked her if it was not a good 
likeness of the person who was 
there on the evening previous 
(Thursday). This was Robin- 
son’s portrait, and Sarah said 
that it was a good likeness. She 
stated that the person who was 
with Helen on Saturday was the 
same person who was with her 
on Thursday, and on Robinson’s 
being pointed out to her at the 
coroner’s inquest, she identified 
him, as she had seen him at both 
times. 

To Mr, Phemx, When Rosina 
Townsend was examined at the 
police office she was under oath. 
Sarah Dunseombe was also ex- 
amined under oath. Some ques- 
tions were put, and answers giv- 
en on examining Mrs. Townsend 
and Sarah Dunseombe at the po- 
lice office, but were not written 
down because they were consid- 
ered to be irrelevant, immaterial; 
discovered a number of letters 
in Helen Jewett’s room on the 
morning when the murder was 
discovered; read one letter in 
the room which I could again 
identify. The carrier took a 
number of letters away from the 
room which he subsequently 


brought to me. After they were 
plac^ in my possession, I took 
them home and read the most of 
them. A bureau and two trunks 
were brought from Robinson’s 
room to the police office without 
the knowledge or authority of 
Mr. Hoxie, but Mr. Hoxie was 
present when the contents were 
examined. 

Rodman G, Moulton, At the 
time of the murder of Helen 
Jewett, I lived at No. 42 Dey 
street, in the same house with 
the prisoner. On the Thursday 
evening preceding the murder, I 
came to the house by 7 o’clock, 
and there saw the prisoner. T 
remained in his company from 
that until between 12 and 1 
o’clock, until he went to bed. 
We went to the theater on that 
night; this was on the 7th of 
April. The ^'Maid of Judah,’’ 
and the ^^Dumb Belle” were the 
pieces represented there that 
night. 

Cross - examined. Cannot 
swear positively whether he 
went with me to the theater, or 
whether he met me in John 
street. We were both in the the- 
ater when the curtain rose. We 
remained there from the com- 
mencement until the end of the 
performance. We went into the 
pit until the first performance 
was over, and then we went into 
the boxes; do not think we dis- 
covered any person in the pit on 
that night we spoke to. Saw no 
person in the third tier that I 
was acquainted with; knew 
Helen Jewett by sight. She was 
at the theater on that night. I 
saw Robinson talk to her on 
that night; we had met on for- 
mer occasions, to go to the the- 
ater, at Mr. Parkert coffee room 
in John street; cannot say 
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whedier he had on a cloak, on 
the night we were at the the- 
ater; have seen him wear a 
cloak, not as many as a dozen 
times. A blue cloth cloak. It 
had a collar and facings of black 
velvet. There w^ere cords and 
tassels attached to it. 

(The cloak found in the rear 
of Mrs. Townsend’s house was 
shown to the witness, and he 
stated that it was in every re- 
spect of similar apjiearance to 
that worn by Robinson, but he 
would not positively swear that 
it was the same.) 

Have never seen the cloak that 
Robinson wore since tlie murder 
of Helen Jewett. 1 do not know 
what became of hi.s cloak. 1 
have been out sleigh-riding with 
Robin.son on two occasion.s; do 
not know that he had a quarrel 
with any one either of these 
times. He wore his cloak on 
both occasions; Robinson had a 
night key to get into his board- 
ing house. All tlie boarders had 
night keys. I ha^e been at the 
house kei>t by Rasina Townsend; 
was there on the evening the 
murder was committed in com- 
pany with Mr. James Tew; do 
not know by what name Mr. 
Tew was known there; never, to 
the best of my recollection, heard 
him called Frank Rivers. A fe- 
male let us in there; don’t know 
her name. 1 did not then know 
Mrs. Townsend; had been to her 
house twice before the murder 
of Helen Jewett. I know Eliza- 
beth Salters by name. I saw her 
on that night in the entry. I 
did not speak to her. Mr. Tew 
Wfjnt in with me. He had some 
conversation with her in the ent- 
ly. We did not go up stairs. 
During one of our sleigh rides, 
Robinson informed me that he 


had lost one of the tassels of hie 
cloak. On the night that the 
murder wiius committed we took 
tea at our boarding house at 
about seven o’clock — that was 
the hour we generally took it; 
did not wear aji overcoat on the 
night I went to the theater with 
Robinson. Robinson did not 
stop any where before wc* went 
into the theater. We both went 
directly into the pit. 

Thomas Garland. Am one of 
the city watchnien. 1 was sta- 
tiotied on the corner of Thomas 
and ('liapel streol.s on the Satur- 
day night preceding the murder 
of Helen Jewett. On Sunday 
morning about twenty minutes 
past eight o’clock 1 heard an 
alarm from a hon.se in Thomas 
street. 

Was the first watchman who 
entered that liouse. When I first 
entered I saw two men in the 
room on the right of the entry in 
company with Mrs. Towsend. 
From their attitude and appear- 
ance, and from their being in 
their .sliirt .sleeves, took it the 
men were going to fight, and 1 
went to tJje frojjt door and gave 
an alarm rap. When 1 first en- 
tered Mrs. Towristmd told me 
that there was a girl murdered 
in the house, and the room was 
set on fire. I got the assistance 
of two watchmen, and we all 
three went up stairs. About ten 
minule-s after my first entering 
the house 1 caught a young man 
in rny arm.s who was stenJing 
near the door of Helen Jewett’s 
room. He was undressed. It 
was dark when 1 caught him in 
my arms. After I had been in 
the house, I saw a female come 
out of one of the up stairs rooms, 
having in her hand a hat and 
band box; she went down stairs 
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with them, and I did not see 
anything more of her, or of the 
young man that I got hold of. 
As soon as I and the other wateh- 
me got into the house I told Mrs. 
Townsend to lock the door, and 
let no one come in or go out 
but watchmen. At this time 
there were four men in the 
house. Shortly afterwards dis- 
covered the first man whom I 
had seen had left the house. A 
number of watchmen at that time 
had come into the house. I went 
into the yard and looked into 
the cistern. The lid of the cis- 
tern was open. There was a 
step ladder standing by the cis- 
tern. If the step ladder was 
found in the rear of the yard in 
the morning, it must have been 
removed there after I saw it. It 
was very damp and cold this 
morning; found the murdered 
girl lying upon her stomach, 
with her back up, with a large 
cut in the side of her head. From 
the time that I entered Mrs. 
Town sen d^s to the time that I en- 
tered Helen Jewett’s room, it 
must have been fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I was the first person 
that threw water upon the fire 
to extinguish the flames. There 
was no appearance of any 
water having previously been 
thrown upon the fire, or any 
other attempt having been made 
to extinguish it. 

Cross-examined, Mrs. Town- 
send was standing at the door of 
the room on the right side of the 
entry when I went in, and the 
two men were standing inside; 
thought that they were going to 
fight because they had their coats 
off; don’t think that it was one 
of those very men that fetched 
water for me; I think it was a 
female; don’t know that it was 


Mrs. Townsend; when I went up 
stairs, Mr. Hall followed me with 
a light, and Mrs. Townsend fol- 
lowed him; only saw two men in 
the house when I first went in — 
then I saw the other in the entry. 
I took hold of the man in the 
entry and did not let go of him 
until both he and Mrs. Town- 
send told me that he did not be- 
long to Helen Jewett’s room. 
After that I found another man, 
making four in all, that I found 
there; don’t know where they all 
went to or what time they got 
away. I did not see the young 
man that I found in the entry 
after I let him go. I did not 
stop in the room where the fire 
was burning until I thought it 
was out. While I was in the 
room there was a handkerchief 
found by Mr. Collyer. It was 
between the pillow and bolster 
of the bed upon which the mur- 
dered girl was laid; kept it in 
my })ossession, except showing 
it to a person who was standing 
near me. At this time some girls 
had come into the rom, and one 
of them remarked “this is 
Frank’s handkerchief;” gave it 
to Mr. Noble, the assistant cap- 
tain of the watch. 

Jared L, Moore, Am a jewel- 
er and watchmaker; received a 
watch this morning from Mr. 
Hoxie. That watch was bought 
of me by Mr. Hoxie in March, 
1834. (The watch was here ex- 
hibited, and identified as being 
the same that Mr. Furlong swore 
he saw in possession of the pris- 
oner, on the evening of the 9th 
of April last.) 

Mr. Hoxie (recalled). The 
watch exhibited is the same that 
I bought for the prisoner. 

James Tew. Am a clerk- 
Boarded at the same house with 
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the prisoner, No. 42 Dev street 
at the time of the murder of 
Helen Jewett. Saw liim at his 
boarding’ house on the Saturday 
night preceding Mie discovery of 
the murder. We liad tea to- 
gether about seven o'clock, and 
we went out about lialf an hour 
afterwards; walked out in com- 
pany with Mr. Moullon and Kob- 
inson was with Mr. Tyrrell. We 
walked a little ahead and missed 
them on the comer op^msite the 
American ]\ln.«ienin. lie wore a 
cloak on that night. He had had 
that cloak about two months be- 
fore that; understood that he got 
the cloak from a young man 
named William Gray, as security 
for money that he had loaned 
to Gray. On Saturday niglit, the 
9th of April, returned to bed 
about a quarter ])a.‘^t eleven 
o’clock. T occupied a Iront rcnmi 
on the first floor of the house, 
No. 42 Dey street : Koliin.son was 
my room mate, and he occupied 
the same bed with mo. We oc- 
cupied the same h(*d together on 
the Saturday night ]»receding 
the murder. T went to bed fii-st; 
awoke during the night ; cannot 
say what time it was when T 
awoke. Had no light, or means 
of judging except from meire 
guess. As well as T can tell, it 
must have been between one and 
two o’clock; then found the )>ns- 
oner in bed with me. It was not 
at all unusual for me to go to 
bed before liim. A second time 
during the night T awoke be- 
tween the time that T first awok*\ 
and the time that the officers 
came to our room in the morn- 
ing. I think it must have been 
between three and four o’clock 
when I awoke the second time. 

I did not look at my watch and 
bad no means of judging except 


from guess. Kobinson was in 
bed when 1 awoke the .second 
time; was awake when the ollicer 
came to onr room in the niorn- 
nig. Uohinson had a particular 
place for putting his <‘loihimr. 
He generally liung them over the 
t(v!(»r of the bed; saw iiolhiiig 
unusual in tlu‘ir arrangement or 
the manin'r in whicli tiny wen* 
laid wluMi the olVicers came in <» 
our room. t)n the Sunday iiuirn- 
ing heard a knock at the street 
door. Th(‘ ser\ant wtml to the 
door and I lieanl some imjnin* 
if Kohinson was within. .\s Itob- 
irison, I tlnnighl, was a.<lcep, f 
got lip and opencrl onr room 
door, and told ilie servant that 
if any oni* wanted to see liohin- 
son to t(‘ll llicm to come up to 
our room, as In* was in lied, 'fwo 
men then eanu^ in, and as I was 
getting into IxmI again, I shook 
Kohinson and told him that two 
persons wislual to see him. He 
awoke and tiny asked him if hi-s 
name was Itohinson, and In* re- 
pliiMl that, his name was Ifohin- 
son. M'hey then told him that 
they had somfrlhlng to say to 
liini, and he a.^ked tluTri if it was 
nece.ssar\ for* him to gel u[>; if 
they ccHild not .say what they had 
to say to him wljile h<‘ wa.s in 
bed. f»f tiforn replied that 

he wislnMl to see him in private. 
He got lip. partly dn*ssed him- 
self, and Wf*nt into tlie hall from 
the n»om ; the liall with tin* per- 
.sons who w<*re therr*. l)id lot 
hear anything that was said. 
IJohinson re'nrned to the room 
and finished dre.ssing himself: ho 
told me that the men want<*d liiTu 
to go wit!) th(‘in, and he asked 
me to go witli him. T replied 
that T would; lie then asked tie? 
men if T might go, and they 
said tiiat tliey had not any ob- 
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jection. Before I got out of my 
bed, I called him to the side of 
the bed and asked him in a 
whisper, what was the matter. 
He replied that he did not know; 
he said notliing to me that any 
person could not hear. From 
the time I first awoke him to the 
time we went out, did not notice 
any confusion or emotion in him 
different from anything that I 
have always noticed in his con- 
duct. We proceeded with the 
men in a carriage which they had 
at the door to the house of Mrs. 
Townsend. When I got into the 
carriage it was raining very fast. 
I remarked that the rain would 
clear the ice out of the river. 
Robinson, I think, joined in this 
conversation. Up to the time of 
our arriving at Mrs. Townsend^s, 
T witnessed nothing in his con- 
duct indicative of guilt; re- 
mained at Mrs. Townsend's 
house until about twelve o'clock. 
Believe he was taken up into the 
room where Helen Jewett was 
laid, but I am not certain of 
this. ] did not see him imme- 
diately after he saw the body. 

To the Judge. Think Robinson 
was asleep when the officers 
came to our room. 

To Mr. Maxwell. When we 
took tea on the night before the 
murder, Robinson and I and Mr. 
Moulton made arrangements to 
ride out on horseback before 
breakfast on the following morn- 
ing. Got up shortly before the 
time proposed to go out, and 
finding it wet, told Robinson that 
we could not go. He agreed 
with me and said that it would 
be of no use to awake Moulton. 
At the house of Mis. Townsend 
Mr. Noble asked Robinson if 
some white marks which he ob- 
served on his pantaloons were 


whitewash, and Robinson told 
him “no, that it was paint." 

Was at the house of Rosina 
Townsend the Saturday night 
preceding ihe discovery of the 
murder of PTelen Jewett. From 
the time that I lost sight of the 
prisoner, near the American Mu- 
seum, on the evening, up to the 
time I found him in bed, at one 
or two o'clock in the morning, 
did not see or meet him. 

To the Judge. Was not awake 
when the prisoner came in on 
the Saturday night, nor did he 
awake me. Have no positive 
means of knowing what hour it 
was, when I awoke spoke to the 
prisoner, and asked him what 
time he came in. He replied be- 
tween eleven and twelve. 

Cross-examined. The prisoner 
had a night key to get into the 
house at any time in the night 
he pleased. I have known him 
to come home frequently after 1 
went to bed, and I suppose, after 
other persons went to bed; have 
known the prisoner to come home 
late at nights, but cannot say 
that he was in the habit of it. 

Think the prisoner wore a 
black frock coat on the Saturday 
night, but am not certain; do 
not know what sort of panta- 
loons he then had on. When the 
ofiicers came to our room in the 
morning, he put on a pair of 
draib mixed pantaloons, am not 
certain they were the same panta- 
loons that he had on when I left 
him at the American Museum. 

To the Judge. Did not ob- 
serve on Saturday night that 
Robinson had any paint or white- 
wash upon his pantaloons, be- 
cause I did not notice bis panta^ 
loons. I did not observe any- 
thing of the kind before we got 
to Mrs. Townsend’s. Mr. Noble 
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asked Robinson, what Ls that o!i 
your pantaloons; is it wliitp- 
wash? My attention was then 
called to it. Think he then had 
a frock or surtout coat on, a 
double breasted coat, with two 
rows of buttons in front. When 
Mr. Noble called Kohinsoirs at-* 
tention to his paiitahums, ob- 
sen^ed there was a while mark 
on the left side of the riirht leir, 
below the knee. Never .stated 
that the white ui)on the pris- 
oner^s pantaloons was juiinl ; 
have never said, at any time, 
that Robinson told mo he came 
home at a diffc'rent time fn>ni 
what I now stale; liave not 
sworn before the j^rand jury 
that Robinson told me lie came 
home at twelve or half-|)ast 
twelve oVlock on Saturday nij^lit. 
Cannot say how* often, ])rior to 
this affair, T had been to Mrs. 
Townsendls house; had been 
there several times. Was known 
at that bouse as Frank Rivers; 
was frequently called by tin; per- 
son.s in the bouse a.s the consin 
of the other Frank Rivers (the 
prisoner). When I was so 


called 1 never denied it. When 
1 w'as there on Saturday pre- 
cedinir the murder, I neither saw 
her, nor imide any intpiiry after 
Helen dewett; saw iu» cioak in 
our bed room on the monnni.r 
that the pris«»ner was arrested of 
the descript ii»u tliat he was ac- 
customed to wear. When we 
.starteil from onr hoardiii'r 
house tojri'tlier, on the Saturday 
nijrhl, prisoner did not tell me 
\vhen‘ he was ^rtunL**. WIhmi lur 
left home on tlie Saturday even- 
in<r, it is my inipressicni that 
Kohinsiui had a quantity of 
ciprnrs in his room; 1 cannot tell 
liow many lie lia<l. He and 
Moulton ha<l a h(>x lietwetui them; 
cannot say whether or not there 
were any lt‘ft in the box on the 
Sat unlay afternoon. I think I 
have st*en Mr. K*ohin.soii write; 

I cannot say how often. 1 atn 
not acqnainlc*d with his harul- 
writin.ir; eouhi 'not hdi his hand- 

wri- inj^: from his cousin’s Mr. 

B, F. h'ohinson — the younyr man 
who has pnu* to Kn;^land, Can- 
not exactly say whether Robin- 
son kejd a journal or not. 


Mr. Maxwell .staled that he tliouj^lit tiie DLstriet Attorney liad dis- 
claimed any intention to jro into the .snhj(‘ct matter of the letters* 
papers, books and memorandum found in the bureau and trunk oT 
the prisoner after liis arrest. Mr. Phcvlr said lliat if it displeased 
the gentleman — and ratlier than, they slimild think that their client 
had not had a fair trial, and had ned been liberally deKlI with — he 


would forego any interrogations i 

Mr. Tew. Prisoner generally 
wore a hat in the day time and a 
cap at night; think I have seen 
him wear a hat in the night 
time. Did not hear any cliarge 
made against the prisoner while 
in the carriage, on our wny to 
Rosina Townsends. Did not 
hear Robinson say to the f»olice 
officer that he was at Lome, at 


nTerence to llu^se matters. 

his own hon.se on Saturday night 
between nine and ten oVIock; 
liad no conversation w'ith Rob- 
inson before the fdTicers came in 
the morning. Did not go to 
.sl<»ep again after getting up and 
hjoking at the weather. 

To Mr. Maxwell. On the Sat- 
urday night preceding the mur- 
der, 1 went to Mrs. Townsend’s 
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‘between nine and ten o’clock ; 
think it was near ten o'clock. 

William B. Townsend, 1 was 
foreman of the grand jury that 
presented a bill of indictment 
against the prisoner for the mur- 
der of Helen Jewett. Asked Mr. 
Brink, if, when he first accosted 
the prisoner, he gave any indi- 
cation of ernbarrsissment or 
guilt, or if he did anything that 
made any imjiression upon his 
mind, in relation to whether be 
was guilty or innocent. He said 
that while in the coach, after 
turning up Broadway, he told 
him that a dreadful erime had 
been coinniitled. I asked him 
what impression, in ttdling him 
this, had been made upon his 
(Brink’s) mind. He said in the 
first j)laee, his imj^ression was, 
that he was guilty — in the next 
place, he thought he was inno- 
cent; but, on the whole, after 
mature reflection, he thought ho 
was giiiltj’^; cannot be mistaken 
that this was his answer.* 

Cross-examined. Don't remem- 
ber that Brink swore before the 
grand jury, that Robinson did 
not betray any emotion of guilt 
until passing the police office. 
Mr. Tew swore before the Grand 
jury that he went to bed be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock, 
and that he (Toav), and Robin- 
son went asleep together shortly 
afterwards. 

John Blal e. Am treasurer of 
Park Theater. The Maid of 
Judah and the Dumb Belle were 
the pieces performed at the Park 
Theater on the night of Thurs- 
day, the 7th of April. These 
pieces occupy about four hours 
in their performance. The Woods 
sung in the opera of the Maid 
of Judah, and it occupied a lit- 
tle longer when they performed 


than on ordinary occasions, as 
their songs were frequently en- 
cored. 

William H, Lane. Am a city 
watchman; was on my round in 
the neighborhood of Thomas 
street, on the night of 9th April. 
Heard the alarm rap given by a 
watchman from the house of 
Mrs. Towmsend, No. 41. Imme- 
diately went there and found 
several persons there. Mrs. 
Townsend said that she believed 
Frank Rivers was the person 
who had been Avitli Miss Jewett 
on the night before. Mr. Coll- 
yer asked her if she knew him, 
and she said that she did noi, 
only })y his voice, as he always 
came into the liouse with his 
face imifiled up in his cloak. 
There was some other conversa- 
tion between Collyer and Mrs. 
Townsend, She .said that there 
was a bottle of champagne called 
for. She carried it to the room 
door and delivered it to the girl 
(Helen Jewett). She saw some- 
body in bed Avhen she went up 
with the cham])agne; that she 
thought Frank Rivers had mur- 
dered the girl, but that she did 
not know him, nor would she 
know him if she met him in the 
street, as he always came to the 
house closely muffled up. 

Mr. Brink (recalled). Have 
a pair of vases in my house; 
bought them two years ago; bid 
for a )>air of ^ ascs at Mrs. Town- 
send’s, and bought them; but I 
bought them for another man; 
bought them for Mr. Tompkins, 
the police officer; cannot say why 
I forgot the vases when I gave 
my testimony on Saturday. I 
did not think of them, that's cer- 
tain ; bought the clock in my 
own house, and got Welch to pay 
for it. I think I told the auc- 
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tioneer that Welch and I and 
Rosin a would settle for the 
things that we bought. 

Alderman Benson. Now 
recollect, sir, you arc under your 
oath. Did you, or did you not, 
pay for the vases that you 
bought? Upon niy honor, sir, 
I cannot recollect. 

Is it not a fact, sir, that there 
was an understanding hetweeu 
you and Welch and Bosina, that 
you were not to pay for any- 
thing you bought at the sale? 
There was no such understand- 
ing. 

Now, sir, you have sworn that 
you paid for the clock; did you 
do so? It was settled for, sir, 
by Welch; you had better iusk 
him about it. 

Mr. Manrell. No, sir; we 
want an answer from you. 

Mr. Brink. All I can say, sir, 
is that all I got I expect was 
settled for. I and Welch vver<^ 
emploj’ed to attend Mrs. 'rown* 
send’s house at the sale, and one 
or two day.s after the murder. 

Rosina Townsend (recalled). 
There was «a clock sold at iny 
sale for thirty dollars. ^NFr. Brink, 
1 believe, bought it. There were 
two vases wdiich he also Ixiiigh?. 
I think for eiglit dollars. .Mr. 
Welch bought some small fuc- 
tures. The auctioneer never re- 
ceived any money for them. They 
settled with me for them; don't 
believe tlicv (*ver paid me any 
money, but we .scpiared accounts 
any way. I gave them five dol- 


lars a day for their attendance 
and services. 

To Mr. Pheni.r. Had ollicers 
in attendance at my hou.s<* he- 
eau.se of some tlirealenin ‘4 letters 
1 receive*! i?j r(‘fen*nce to my 
giving tesiiniony against Mr, 
Kohins<m for the murder of 
Helen dewcit. 1 gav** them tivo 
dollars a day, and wouhl have 
given them more if I could hj.Nc 
afTor<l(*d it. Soinetitnes they 
were at the house both day and 
night, ami sometitnes all night; 
do not c*insid**r that live dollars 
per day was too nmeh for the 
.serviees of the ollicer’s; 1 wonid 
have givtMi more if 1 conid have 
a Horded it. 

Dennis Brink (recalled). Did 
say that 1 paid the anctiorM‘er, 
or settled with liim for the el(M‘k 
that 1 l)o!idil at Mrs. Town- 
.semr.s. I now wish to correct, 
myself. 

Willinm Srhrnemnn (recalhsl). 
Wlien the cloak was found in 
the rear of Mr*., 'rown.semr.s 
yard, it was il;ur»f>, a.s if it liinl 
been lying upon the ground sofne 
time. 

To Mr, Phrni.r. Heard of a 
wali*}i ami goM chain having 
been f*)iiml in ,lew(*tl^s 

rooiii, ami 1 g**t iImuo fro!n Mrs. 
Town.seml; ha\** a elci'k, to'orgc 
Knnyjui; In? attend***! with me 
the coniUi'f-’s impm.sl niuni th*r 
body *>f II*‘le?i .li‘VVi‘11; llien* w.a.s 
a hoy of ami j»ji]>crs 

hroiiglif for safe k**eping to me 
by *»m‘ of til** p*)li**e officers from 
Ibisina T*fW!i.setid. 


IS BBBrrr.M.. 


Daniel Lyons. Am the keeper 
of Bellevue priso.i ; rememh**!' 
Mr. Furlong calling to st c fh** 
prisoner. He told me the ob- 


ject of bis visit and sai<l that lie 
.suspect***] that be would be a wit- 
r.f‘ss f<»r him if In? wa.s the .sairi** 
man that h<* siipjiosed he was; 
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that he had read a description 
of him in the newspapers, and 
he expected that he was the same 
yoiin^^ man who had been in his 
store on the Saturday night pre- 
ceding the murder. He said that 
he (Robinson) had been in his 
store and that they compared 
watches at ten o'clock. When he 
saw Robinson, he went up to him 
and reminded him that he knew 
him; said that he had seen him 
in his store on the Saturday night 
before the murder, and remem- 
bered his buying a half dollar's 
worth of cigars. Robinson said 
that he remembered it, and he 
thanked Afr. Furlong for the 
trouble that he had taken in his 
behalf, for the purpose of identi- 
fying him, and for his good 
wishes. Air. Furlong on leaving 
told me he was the man he had 
expected, and that he should vol- 
unteer his testimony to Air. Hox- 
ie. Robinson had his head shaved 
while he was in prison; the first 
time that I noticed anything par- 
ticular about Robinson's head 
was when a young lady was with 
him, and she said Richard, or 
Dick, how thin your hair is get- 
ting behind; I looked at his 
head tlien, and obser\"ed a bald 
spot on the back of his head. 

To Mr. Hoffman. Know that 
previous to Robinson having his 
head shaved, his hair came out 
continually; he was advised by 
Doctor Allen, a surgeon attached 
to the prison, to have his head 
shaved; did not find out that the 
barber had been called in until 
he got half through with the op- 
eration, and I was then very 
angry in relation to it. 
Thought it was calculated to in- 
jure me very seriously; did net 
see the bald place in Robinson's 
head until nearly a week after 


his arrest, and I know that when 
you heard of it you were very 
angry, fearing that it would mili- 
tate against the interests of the 
prisoner, and said that nothing 
should be done without consult- 
ing counsel. 

To Mr. Phenix. Don't exactly 
know who the girl was that was 
with the prisoner when she re- 
marked upon t he bald spot on his 
head; she observed, after notic- 
ing the place, “never mind, Dick, 
I will put a patch upon it some 
of these days." 

Henry Burnham. I am deputy 
keeper for Bellevue ; Air. Furlong 
was admitted by me to the prison 
to see Air. Robinson; Robinson 
had been at Bellevue three or 
four weeks when Air. Furlong 
first came; he did not bring any 
order or request for admission 
when he came; he said he came 
to see if he could recognize Air. 
Robinson as the person who was 
in his store buying cigars on the 
Saturday immediately prior to 
the murder; went with 'him to 
Robinsons' cell; Robinson was 
lying down and as soon as we 
went in he got up; Air. Furlong 
said to him, “how do you do, 
Air, Robinson," and he answered 
“how do you do, sir," and shook 
hands with him. Mr. Furlong 
then told him that he thought he 
had .seen him in his store on the 
Saturday before the murder. 
Robinson replied that if he bad 
anything to say he had better 
speak to his counsel.'' Nothing 
further of any importance was 
said by either of them. I think 
I mentioned tliese circumstances 
to one or two of the police offi- 
cer; saw Mr. Furlong at the 
prison about a week after the 
time he first called. 

Cross-examined. Knew Air, 
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Furlong at the time he came to 
the prison. He said he wanted 
to see if Mr. Robinson would rec- 
ognize him. Did not noiice any 
bald place on the j^risoner’s 
head. If there had been a bald 
place, I must have s(H*n it. Al- 
most four weeks after he came to 
the prison, his hair began to 
come out, especially on the left 


side of his head, and when Dr. 
Allen piissed his hands thro!igh 
his hair it came out in clusters, 
it is about three weeks since Rob- 
ijisons head was shaved. 

To a Juror. Have the utnuKsi 
confidence in Mr. Furlongs in- 
le^irity and oath; 1 have known 
him for eight years, and I never 
knew anything of him but good. 


Mr, Pkenix proposed to read the four liMlers tlint had brcTi 
proved, as having been found in Helen Jewett’s room, written by 
the prisoner at the bar to the deceased, 'fwo of tin* letters were 
dated in August, ISJfi, one without date, and one dateti in Novem- 
ber. 

Mr, Hoffman objected. The Coinvr overTnl(‘d the ohjcH*tion. 

Mr, Maxwell. Tlie obvious inlont of submitting the letters as 
evidence against the prisoner was to slnuv that he had at some dis- 
tant jteriod entertained malignant feelings towards Mu* de<*ea.sfMl. 
and had, on one or two occasions Ihreattmed her with injury. it 
such threats and .sncli lelt<*rs had not he^ai wrinen iinnuMliately an- 
teccdeiit to tlie nuirder ihoy ought not lo he made iisc‘ of to preju- 
dice the luiiid of tije jury aiiainst the unforlunale aeens(*d, 1 ap- 
peal to the well-known niagnanirnr)us and lieneviJenl fe4‘lings of 
the District Attorney, and to his mercy and s(*nse of justice, lo with- 
draw the proposition he Inis made, 

Mr. Phemx said that it was liis sense of public justice jind in ohe- 
dienee to the oath he had taken as ult«)ruey I'nr the IV'ople, that he 
was induced to tiige the j»rop<Ksitiou h(‘ had made, ami he did so 
with feelings towards tlie unhappy ]>ri.soner at the bar, far from 
being harsh, unfriendly or unkind. Inasmuch, however, as llnrc 
were sorrm circumstanees detailed in the hltei's ndVrred to which 
related to other ])ersons entirely nnconneeletl wiili tin; firisoner, and 
an ex]>osnre of which would lie calciiJated to do some .--••rions in- 
jury, lie would before insisting upon Micir lieing read, submit lltcrn 
to the court for their enusure of any )•arlif•ular whicdi should fiy 
them be deemed irrelevant and not peri incut to the issue on trial. 

Mr. Price o])posed their admissil^liiiy as totimony against the 
accused, ui»on the ground that tl:ey were cah'idaied to prejudice ids 
general cliaracter in the estimation of tie jury. wIotc no altemfd 
had been made by the counsel in IjLs helialt to siuslain his good char- 
acter and reputation. 

Judge EDWAiiDS !>jiid that tluf majority of his associalcs wen* of 
opinion tliat the lettci>; wore rud adrriissi}>l(*. 

June 7. 

Mr. Phenix stated to the court that since the adjournment <in the 
previous evening he had maturely reflected on the decision of their 
honors in reference to the admissibility or inadmissibility, as evi- 
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dence against the prisoner of the four letters which had been proved 
to be in the handwriting of the latter and which were found in the 
room of Helen Jewett after lier murder, and he was firmly and de- 
cidedly of the impression — with all due deference to the opinion of 
the court, that the decision which had been given wms founded on 
misapprehension or error. One of the letters (dated November 14, 
1835) was of the utmost importance as regarded its connection with 
some material evidence that had been already adduced for the pros- 
ecution, and he begged, therefore, that tlie court would reconsider 
the proposition that had been made and deliberate upon it, and per- 
mit liim, at all events, to introduce this document. 

Mr. Maxwell said that to obviate any further difficulties in refer- 
erence to this prolTered testimony, and to avoid further discussion, 
he would, in behalf of tlie prisoner, consent to the reading of the 
letter which the gentleman deemed to bo so im]>ortant, if tlie gen- 
tleman would on his part, stipulate not to ofTer or read any others, 
and would permit the counsel for the defense to make use of the 
other three letters if they should deem it necessary or proper. 

The District Attorney replied that he would willingly consent to 
the y)ro})0.sition of the learned gentleman. Tlie Court gave its con- 
sent to this aiTangcrnent. 

Mr, Phenlx read the letter. It was addressed to Miss Helen tTeAv- 
ett, at Mrs. Berry’s, Duane street, and was evidently written in a 
disguised hand, notwithstanding that it was identified to be the pris- 
oner’s writing. At that time the deceased generally went by the 
name of Maria Benson, although she was known to some persons 
by the name of Helen Jewett. The following is tlie letter: 

“Miss Maria — I think our intimacy is now old enough for both 
of us to speak plain. 1 am glad you used that expression in your 
note yesterday — ‘And as long as you inirsiie a gentlemanly course 
of conduct,’ etc. 1 don’t know on wliat footing I stood with you. 
Any deviation from the line of conduct which yon think I ought to 
pursue, and 1 am bhiwii. All of your jirofessions, oaths and assur- 
ances are set aside to accommodate your new feelings towards me. 
Even this very letter wnll be usckI as a witness against me to avenge 
a forced insult, recei\ ed at my hands. Poor Frank has a thousand 
insurmountable difficulties to eneounter. Banded about like a dog, 
who as he becomes useless, is cast aside, no longer worthy of a single 
thought except to be cursed. No sooner extricated from one diffi- 
culty than lie is yilunged into ruin and disgrace by one who he liad 
confidence in, one who ])rofes.sed attachment more sincere than any 
other, who swore to be true and faithful, and let all others be false, 
she would be my friend till death jiarled us. Oh, has it come to 
this, and she the first to forsake me, whom I so ardently endeavored 
to gain her lasting regard and love; then are all vows false, or 
Frank is indeed altered. He has but two wishes left, either of which 
he would embrace, and thank his Heavenly Father, with all the ar- 
dor of his soul, death, or a complete alteration and make me what 
I once was — ’tis strange yet ’tis true. 
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“After reflecting on our situation all night, I arose this morning 
feverish and almost undecided, and so ill as to be able to attend to 
but a portion of my business of the day. 1 liave now come to this 
conclusion, that it is best for lus both to dissolve all connection. 1 
hope you vrill coincide in this oi>inion, for you well know that our 
meetings are far from being as sweet and pleasant a.s they once 
were, and moreover 1 concluded from the terms of your last note 
that you would not regivt such a step. 1 am afraid it will be the 
only way for me to pursue a gentleiUMnlv course of conduct, lu my 
opinion my conduct the last lime 1 was at your house was far from 
being gentlemanly or respectful. T behaved niyself as I should 
never do again, let the circums1anc(*s be what tlu'v might, even if 1 
had to prevent it by never j>ulting mv feet inlo your house again. 
I Wfis very sorry for it, and n<»w 1 beg your i>ardon. 1 have done 
to you as I have never done to anybody else (in llu* case where otluT 
gentlemen are concerned). This, I hope, will be frirgiven, rus there’s 
no harm done, and let the circii!n.slances jiuslify tlie aci. H., as we 
are about to part, allow ^ne to tell you my genuine sentiments. 

“I have ahvays made it a j)oint 1o stinly yonr character and dis- 
position; I admired it more than any othiT fcrnah‘’s 1 ever knew, 
and so deep an impression has it made on my hc.trt that never will 
the name and kindiu'ss of !Maria Cl. Bcmi.soii be forg(>tten by me; 
but for the firesent we must he as strangers. 1 shall call on you 
tonight to return tlie miniature and then ask yon to part with that 
'which i.s no longer welcome. That yon should tliink 1 would use 
subterfuge to obtain the cursed picture, wonnded mv feelings to tlie 
quick, for Ood knows 1 am not, nor ever was as mean as that. Your 
note of Wednesday T never received that 1 am aware uf. 1 would 
not insult you by leaving you to infer that another will receive in' 
visits, for “Pius” T shall remain. Now I have only to say, do not 
betray me, but forget me! I am no longer worthy of yon. 

‘*Ne ex memoria amitte et ern titus srrrus. 

fully, Frank. 

“Xovember 14, 1835.” 

Silas Bedell. Am crier of the first .'^aw the a.ve wliich w’as 

court; know the house No. 41 found in the rear of Mrs. Town- 

Thomas street; knew the firem- sends yard, that there was blood 

ises before; two hoases, which on it. 

form the house as it now i.s, were C rn^s-examined. It woidd be* 

joined together; have been in the difTicult for me to say whetlur 

house since it was joined in its the bruisc«l appearance of the 

present way, several timc«; the axe — the discoloration which ap- 

partition between the upstairs pears upon il -is blood or rust, 

hack room is, I believe, of brick; Tlie places wliere I thought Uie 

the house has a brick front, but blood was, was upon the back of 

I am not certain that it is brick the axe. When I wa.s examined 

in the rear. before resfiecting the axe, it was 

David L. Rogers, M, D. «'re- before the coroner’s inquest, 

called). Was of opinion, when I 
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THE DEFENSE AGAIN. 


George D. Woole. Am assist- 
ant secretary of Jefferson Fire 
Insurance Co. Mrs. Townsend 
had a policy on the furniture on 
the 9th of April last, to the 
amount of thirty-five hundred 
dollars. In June, 1834, the pol- 
icy was only fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, and twelve months after- 
wards it was renewed for the 
large amount I have slated. 

Joseph Iloxie, Jr. (recalled). 
We had part of our store in 
Maiden Lane painted on the Sat- 
urday preceding the murder; got 
some paint upon my clothes, and 
the prisoner also got some paint 
upon his clothes. The paint was 
white. The elbow of my coat 
was painted. The pri.soner got 
some paint upon his trousers. Ho 
also got it upon the right leg, be- 
low the knee, and upon the left 
thigh near the hip. 

CrosS’-examined. Don’t know 
what time in the day we got paint 
OP our clothes. I recollect the 
circumstances, because I got 
some spirits of turpentine to get 


the paint out. Tried to get it 
out of his clothes, but could not, 
nor could I get it entirely out of 
mine. Am not very positive 
whether the paint was inside or 
the outside of the prisoners 
trousers. 

Laban Jacobs. I manufactured 
the hatchet now shown to me 
(the hatchet with which the mur- 
der was committed) ; know it, for 
we had a great number manu- 
factured for us in 1834; my firm 
was then Ijatman and Jacobs, 
and our mark was L. & Jacobs. 
We hj|d 2,500 manufactured for 
us in 1834, in Connecticut; the 
handles were put in here; know 
that by the handle. 

Cross-examined. We sold a 
great many hatchets like that, 
and I presume that they are 
nearly all alike. They were sold 
in nearly all the hardware 
stores in the city. Know noth- 
ing about Mr. Hoxie having had 
such an axe as the one now pre- 
sented. 


Mr. Phenix offered to prove that the prisoner on being brought 
for examination before the police magistrates, refused to give any 
answer at all to any interogatory put to him. 

Judge Edwards stated that such testimony was altogether inad- 
missible. 

Mr. Phenix. T was under the impression, if it please your Honor 
that I had a strict legal right to introduce this fact to the jury. 

Mr. Hoffman. If it jilease your Honor, if the refusal on the part 
if my client to answer any questions that were put to him at the 
police ofiice be a crime, it may be justly chargeable to me, for he 
acted entirely under my direction and advice. 

Mr. Phenix. Some witne.s,ses who had been subpoenaed on the 
part of the prosecution at the early part of the trial, and whose tes- 
timony would be very material, could not now be found, and I there- 
fore am under the necessity of resting the case for the People. 

Mr. Price elucidated the testimony, explanatory of the 
abstruse and seemingly dark portions of the evidence, illus- 
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trative of the infamous character and conduct of Mrs. Town- 
send, and her household, to the former of whom he imputed 
the probable perpetration of the murder, lie swept away 
the inauspicious circumstances attending tlie paint on the 
pantaloons, the bakbiess of the head, the finding of the coat 
and hatchet, and attempted to show tlieir deposit in the yard 
by other hands, than those of tJie prisoner, llv spoke in the 
strongest terms of detestation of tlie infamous and aban- 
doned course of life of Rosina Townsend, reaping her pol- 
luted resources, and supporting her wndched life by the 
prostitution of young and tender females, whom slu* liad in- 
veighled into her toils, to vegetate in vice of tin* most abomin- 
able kind, to woar out their lives in ht*r odious service, and 
to die in misery and disgrace. One Jlaria Stevens, In* said, 
who declared she knew the murderer, had since died in tin* 
brothel of Mrs. Gallagher, under circuinstanc(*s of suspicion; 
and he protested in tln^ strong(*st t(‘riiis against r(‘p()sing any 
confidence in the testimony of such a woman as Rosina Town- 
send, corrupt and rotttm and al)an<lon(*d as sin* was. lie eon- 
sideixid her incapable, from her (!(*<*)) depravity, of telling 
the truth in a case like this, wluTe her own character and in- 
terest and safety were at stake. lie sf)oko of In*!* repealed 
contradictions of ]n*rst*ir in her several slatcrtienls iiiade be- 
fore the police, the gi’aiid jury, to other persons and liere; 
and also exposed tin* disei*epant slati*im*nts of the hhiek girl, 
and the other girls of Mrs. Townsend 's family, lie sj>ok(t of 
the presence of the X)risoner at Mr. Furlong's sttu'e, for an 
hour after the time he was sworn to liavr hf‘en at I'homas 
street; and went on at length to attack aitd overtuiai by his 
arguments, the whole mass of testimony against the prisoner. 

Mr. Morris replied fully to Mr. Prie<* and cent ended 
strenuously for the guilt of the prisoner. 

Mr. Hoffman addressed the jury with great energy and elo- 
quence until after eight oVloek, having spoken fully three 
hours. 

Mr. Maxwell read several authorities on the subject of evi- 
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dence necessary to work a conviction, particularly evidence 
of a circumstantial character, which he interspersed with ap- 
propriate observations, and illustrated by pertinent com- 
ments and remarks. 

He concluded by submitting to the consideration of the 
Court the following propositions, viz: 

1st. Every man is presumed to be innocent until his guilt 
be proved. The guilt charged must be proved to the ex- 
clusion of all reasonable doubt. 2d. No conviction can be 
had except upon proof of guilt. The mere preponderance 
of evidence will not warrant a conviction, unless that pre- 
ponderance should convince the jury of guilt to the exclusion 
of all reasonable doubt. 3d. Circumstantial proof may be 
sufficient to convict, but to warrant a conviction, the cir- 
cumstances proved ought fully to exclude the belief that 
any other person could have committed the crime. 4th. The 
proof in this case consists of coincident circumstances, but 
taken severally or united, they do not necessarily exclude the 
hypothesis, that some other person might be guilty of the 
murder, and if they do not, the prisoner ought not to be con- 
victed. 5th. The coincident circumstances as proven, may 
create a probable ground for presuming guilt, but each and 
every circumstance, severally, or united, are no more than in- 
conclusive probabilities, and do not warrant conviction. 

Mr. Phenix, District Attorney, closed in favor of the prose- 
cution after a patient and able argument of two hours. 

THE JUDGE CHARGE. 

Judge Edwards charged the jury at length, recapitulating 
the prominent parts of the testimony, and laying down the 
law for the guidance of the jury. He said that the jury, 
however, were as well the judges of the law as of the facts. 
That it was a principle of law as laid down by Blackstone, 
that it were better ten guilty persons escape punishment, 
than one innocent person suffer. He stated that if, after a 
careful and candid investigation of all the facts and circum- 
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stances of the case, they did not arrive at a full conviction, 
that the prisoner was guilty beyond all reasonable doubt, 
they ought not to convict him. 

That this principle was to govern them throughout; and if 
all the facts and circumstances brought by evidenev against 
the prisoner did not bring them to the conclusion that th»‘ 
guilt of the prisoner was established beyond all reasonable 
doubt, they vrere to be laid aside as insiiffieient for conviction. 
The jury were also to consider well the cliaraeter of the per- 
sons brought forward as witnesses; the manner in wliieh they 
testified; whether they were consistent throughout; and 
whether the facts they stated were in aeeordanee with other 
facts indubitably establislied. In this ease, the tt'stiinony 
principally is drawn, confessedly, fi‘OTii })i‘rsons of very bad 
repute — from one of the most infamous houses in this city. 
When persons are brought forward wlio led such profligate 
lives, their testimony is not to be crcHlited unlrss corroborated 
by testimony drawn from more cnHlitable sources. Th(‘ law 
therefore says, if testimony is drawn from pcTsons of tliis d(‘- 
seription, in tlie judgment of law you an* not entitled to 
convict upon it, but if it be corrol)oratf‘d and strcngtlu'ncd 
by other creditable testimony, then give it all the eredihility 
to which it is in justice entitl<‘d. That then* was a murder 
there can be no doubt — tlie (juesliori for your consideration 
is, was the prisoner at tlie. bar the murdertu*? Vouj* att(‘ntion 
is directed to the circurnstanees connecting the jiris(Uier willi 
the crime with which he is eliai’ged. 1st. There is a cloak 
found in the yard; 2nd. The )iateh(‘t found in another yard, 
and 3rd, the miniature which was jiroved to he in tlie X)os- 
session of the deceased on Friday, and was found after the 
murder in the possession of the prisoner on Sunday. Tln^se 
are the three facts to be relied on for connecting the prisoner 
with this transaction. First, as to the cloak, Mr. lyrell testi- 
fied that he saw it on the prisoner at Jialf f)ast seven or eight 
o^clock, and Mr. Furlong testifies that at half past nine 
o’clock he was at his shop without it. It must tlieii have 
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been left at some place in the intermediate time. If he had 
been at Mrs. Townsend’s house after he parted with Tyrell, 
he might have left it there early in the evening, and returned 
to Mr. Furlong’s without it; or else he may have taken it 
home, and after he left Mr. Furlong’s he may have gone and 
got it. The cloak, however, was found in the yard adjoining 
the house in Thomas street, spread out, where it was dropped 
by some person. Further, Mrs. Townsend testifies, as do 
also her girls to precisely the same facts, viz., that the pris- 
oner came to their house at nine or half past nine o’clock, 
while Mr. Furlong testifies that he did not leave his store till 
half past ten o’clock. His Honor considered the statement 
of Mr. Furlong as the proper one to be relied on to the ex- 
clusion of those of Mrs. Townsend. How the cloak came in 
the yard, he, however, could only hypothetically account for. 
As to the hatchet, he said, it was sworn to by Mr. Hoxie’s 
porter; it had been taken from the store on the Wednesday 
previous to the murder, found in the yard of Mrs. Townsend 
on Sunday morning with the string round it, and not missed 
by the porter until Monday morning. His Honor then at- 
tempted to furnish a satisfactory solution of this matter. As 
to the miniature, he stated the facts proved in relation to 
that; so with the fire, the discovery of the fire; the calling of 
the watch to extinguish it; the contradictory statements of 
Mrs. Townsend and her girls with that of the black girl, etc. ; 
all of which circumstances he stated and commented upon 
with some severity, as regarded the females who testified; 
but he admitted that some of the circumstances were en- 
veloped in a mystery difficult to be unravelled. His Honor’s 
convictions were generally adverse to the credibility of the 
female witnesses against the prisoner. He concluded by 
charging the jury that if they entertained any reasonable 
doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, those doubts were the 
property of the prisoner, they were bound to acquit him ; but 
if they were without a reasonable doubt of his guilt they 
should find him guilty. 
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* THK VERDK’T. 

At half past twelve o ’clock the J nry retired to their cham- 
ber, and in about ten minutes returned into the court with a 
verdict of Not Quilty. 



THE TRIAL OF EZEKIEL De COSTER, AN- 
DREW HORTON, HOSEA SARGENT 
AND OTHERS FOR RIOT, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1825. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

Some of the citizens of Boston having complained for a long 
time over the indifference of the authorities towards the num- 
ber of houses of bad fame which were allowed to flourish in 
their midst, finally determined to take the law into their own 
liands. The leaders passed the word around that on a certain 
night they should assemble and proceed to wreck and pull down 
a certain particularly obnoxious dwelling house. The mayor, 
getting wind of the matter, called the city council together, 
which authorized him to do whjit he thought proper in the 
premises. So he had the constables all ready, and with them a 
number of good citizens who stood for law and order. About 
nine o’clock at night, receiving word that a mob had begun an 
attack on the place, he hastened thei\^ with his aides, made 
the crowd a speech, and succeeded in stopping the destruc- 
tion, but not before the mob had badly damaged the building 
and by their threats, noise and tumult had frightened the res- 
idents of the neighborhood, many of whom bad thought it 
necessary to close their own places of residence. The authori- 
ties subsequently turned the case over to the grand jury, 
which indicted a number of the crowd. After a trial which 
lasted several days, and in which a host of witnesses were ex- 
amined, three of the chief rioters were convicted and sen- 
tenced to a term in prison. 
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THE TRIAL.' 

In the Municipal Court, Bast an, Massachusetts, August, 1825, 
Hon. Peter 0. Thaciter,^ Judge, 


August 10, 

The first count in the indictment set forth Unit Ezekiel De- 
Coster, Charles Jenkins, Thomas Jones, Hunit^v Cook, Uen- 
jamin H. Boynton, Andrew Horton, Jonas Ilarrinj?ton, and 
Hosea Sargent, with fifty other |K‘rsons, whose nann's were 
unknown to the grand jury, riotously assembled togetln^r on 
the 27th of July, to the disturhanee of the public p(‘fice, and 
being so assembled riotously attempted to pull down and de- 
molish an occupied dwelling house. The S(‘eond count charged 
them with riotously assi'mbling on July 27 to disturb the ]>ub- 
lice peace and with making great noisc's, riot, tumult and dis- 
turbance for the space of two horn's or more to the groat 
terror and disturbance of all the good citizens. 

The Prisoners pleaded nof 

James T. Austin^ for the (kimmonwealth. 

E. Moore and Z. G. Whitman for the Prisoners. 


THE EVlDKxNCK. 


Josiah Quincy.^ Am mayor 
of Boston; disturbances Imd oc- 
curred on the evening of the 
25th and 26th July; information 
was brought to me that they 
were to be renewed on the even- 
ing of the 27th, and tlmt it was 
intended to pull down and de- 
stroy all houses of bad lame m 
the city. I convened the alder- 
men, and was authorized to 
take such measures, as the exi- 
gence demanded. I ordered 


pCJice ollioers, constables and 
watch to attend, and an elTicient 
body of citiztms, attached to 
onler, volunteered to be iu 
readines.s to assist, i)rovided 
they should he wanted. Al>out 
0 that evening I was notified 
that a mob liad assembled, and 
that thev were near to a noted 
bawdy house at the north end, 
and threatened its destruction 
and tiuit the inmates had re- 
moved from it with their effects. 


Criminal Cases, see 2 Am. St. Tr. 85S. 


^ Bibliography, Thacherts 
^ See antCj p. 351. 
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I Trent to the spot soon after 9. 
accompanied with only two con- 
stables; was immediately admit- 
ted into the center, and was per- 
mitted to address the multitude. 
I urged them to desist firom 
their unlawful purpose, and to 
retire peaceably to their dwell- 
ings. One man made a speech 
in reply, complaining that the 
law was full of delay, that it 
was not meted out equally, and 
that bad houses and their inhab- 
itants were not duly prosecuted, 
and mentioned a case of his own. 
This speech was received with 
shouts, and stones immediately 
began to be thrown. I com- 
manded silence, and made the 
proclamation for the persons as- 
sembled to disperse, and peace- 
ably to depart to their habita- 
tions, or to their lawful business. 
Many hundreds were present, 
perhaps a thoasand or more ; 
they appeared to be very violent, 
and as they began to crowd up- 
on me, I commanded the attend- 
ance of the constable and watch- 
men, and went myself for the 
efficient body of volunteers, who 


were in readiness, and in an 
hour they were all upon the spot 
and in the midst of the tumult. 
I cautioned these volunteers not 
to use any violence. In the 
course of an hour or two quiet 
was restored, and the multitude 
dispersed. 

A large number of witnesses 
were examined during two days. 
Many of them testified that the 
house had been assaulted with 
stones, the shutters and windows 
being broken, and that it seemed 
the intention of the rioters to 
pull down the building; that the 
noise was heard a great distance 
and drew multitudes to the 
scene and that the people living 
in the vicinity were in great ter- 
ror, many of them closing their 
houses. They also identified the 
prisoners as being present and 
taking part, particularly De 
Coster, Horton and Sargent. 
The witnesses for the defense 
swore that they did not see the 
prisoners attack the house but 
saw them simply as spectators as 
they themselves were. 


Judge Thacher. G^entlemen of the jury: In the course 
of the trial, much has been said of the nature of this offense, 
and positions have been laid down by the counsel on which 
you may expect some advice from the Court. It is proper 
and commendable for the counsel in a cause to exercise all 
their learning and ingenuity in behalf of their clients. As 
your verdict is compounded of law and fact, and as you are 
bound to pronounce on both, I have not thought it proper to 
deny the counsel the right of addressing you on both, espe- 
cially as the argument on the law may be considered as in 
fact addressed to the court. This, however makes it my duty 
to state to you with simplicity and candor, the principles of 
law, which I consider applicable to the case, and to leave it 
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to you to apply them to the facts in evidence, and to frame 
such verdict as you may be able to justify to your conscituices 
and to your country. 

The unlawful intention of the rioters, in both counts, is 
the disturbance of tlie peace; the unlawful act alleged in one 
is the destruction of a dwelling house, and in the other, the 
terrifying of the citizens by great noises from a tumultuous 
multitude. The act in each case is an unlawful one, and both 
counts describe a riot, at common law, and not agaijist any 
particular statute of the commonwealth. A riot is a tumultu- 
ous disturbance of the peace, by thive persons or more, as- 
sembling together of their own authority, with an intent mu- 
tually to assist one another against any one who shall oppose 
them, and afterwards putting their design into execution in 
a terrific and violent manner, whether the object in iiuestion 
be lawful or otherwise. Concert is essential, but it may be 
inferred from actions or from words. The intent must be 
to stand by, and to assist each other; but it is not incumbent 
that the government should give dimd evidence of this pnv 
vious concert ; that may be inferred from the conduct of the 
parties at the time. They may act in concert, although they 
miay be strangers to each other, and may not havf^ had a pre- 
vious conference or undei’Standing on the subject. Tln^ ob- 
ject must be executed with circumstances of viohuice, calcu- 
lated to inspire well grounded fears in r(*asonable minds. It 
was said by Lord Mansfield, in one cas(% *‘lf i)eople endeavor 
to effect an object by tumult and disorder, they are guilty 
of a riot. It is not necessary to constitute tlic crime that per- 
sonal violence should have been committed, or that a house 
should have been pulled in pieces. If there be violence and 
tumult, it has been generally holden n(jt to inak<? any differ- 
ence, whether the act intended to be donf^ by the* persons as- 
sembled, be of itself lawful or unlawful.” The objecd will 
not justify the violence. In the eye of the law it is not ma- 
terial, whether the object is to pull down a bawdy house or 
the house of a virtuous citizen. If a man may by his own 
authority pull down a bawdy houses how soon would his pas- 
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sions hurry him on to dc^stroy other houses^ the reeidence of 
domestic peace^ innocence and industry? He makes his own 
judgment and passions the rule to try, condemn and execute 
at the same moment. If this may be done, of what use is 
government and all its costly apparatus of courts and officers 
of justice. It is the duty of all good citizens to bring oflPend- 
ers to justice. If a man keeps a bawdy house he may be in- 
dicted for it. If individuals indulge themselves in habits of 
prostitution and debauchery, they may be apprehended and 
punished as offenders. The law is strong enough for all these 
things, and there is no need of violence to effect them. By 
peaceable means every nuisance may be abated. But when 
we depart from the straight legal course, we forfeit the pro- 
tection of the whole social system. While we seek a right 
object in a lawful way, all the strength of society is pledged 
for our support ; but the moment we seek even a right object 
in an illegal manner, the whole strength of society becomes 
arrayed against us. Another principle of law is applicable 
to this case. If a person, seeing others actually engaged in 
a riot, join himself to them, and assist them therein, he is as 
much a rioter as if he had at first assembled with them for 
the same purpose. It is not necessary to prove that he was 
the original author and instigator of the riot. If any per- 
son encourages or promotes or takes part in a riot whether 
by words, signs or gestures, he is himself to be considered a 
rioter, and is liable at the time to be arrested by any peace 
officer for a breach of the i)eac6. And in this offense all con- 
cerned are deemed principal offenders. And it is said by 
Lord Mansfield, in a case of great interest, and after full de- 
liberation, that ^‘the mere presence may be an aiding. The 
number of persons present and inciting deters others from 
opposing; though the persons present and inciting may not 
do any particular and personal act themselves.’’ 

Having stated these preliminary principles for your assist- 
ance, you will inquire, first, whether any persons were guilty 
of a riot in the city on the 27th of July last, as stated in the 
indictment, and, secondly, whether the defendants or any of 
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them have been proved to yon to have been {icuilty actors in 
that riot. Piret. To prove the existence and extent of the 
riot, yon have the testimony of the mayor of tlu* city. You 
are to recollect that the mayor of the city is placed at the 
head of its executive gfovernment, a place of jrreat responsi- 
bility. By the terms of the charter it is exprt'ssly made his 
duty, to be vigilant and active at all tiTiies, in causiiig the 
laws for the government of the city to be duly cx<HMiti*d and 
put in force, and to see that every subordinate officer of it 
does his duty. On the present occasion, he lias come forward 
and stated to you all that he did, and all tiu* motiv<\s of his 
conduct, in putting an effc^ctual and immediate stop to wliat 
threatened to be a dangerous tumult. 

The JuD(5E then referred to the testimony of the witnessi's 
as applied to each of the defendants, and instructed the juiy 
to consider the case of each as though he wen se|)arately on 
trial, and to collect and compare the testimony witli all can- 
dor to the accused and all fidelity to the* public justice. 

THK VKRDKT AND SKNTDNCE. 

The Jury retired to consider their verdict. 

August /.?. 

The Jury returned into court and aniiounced llivir vc^rdied. 
in these terms : Ezekiel I)e Coster, Andrew Horton and llosea 
Sargent, guilty as charged ; Cliarles Jiuikins, Tiiomas Joints, 
Barney Cook, Benjamin H. Boynton and donas Harrington, 
not guilty. 

JuDCJE Thacheb sentenced Sargent and Horton to thrc*<? 
months' imprisonment in the county jail and De Coster to 
two months' imprisonment in the same plaec, all of them to 
pay the costs of prosecution. 



THE TRIAL OP DANIEL E. SICKLES FOR 
THE MURDER OF PHILIP BARTON KEY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1869. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

On the afternoon of February 27, 1859, the National Cap- 
ital was thrown into a state of intense excitement when the 
news spread throught he city that Philip Barton Key * a mem- 
ber of onq of the leading families, a son of the author of the 
Star Spangled Banner, and United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia had been shot and almost instantly 
killed on one of its principal avenues by the Honorable Daniel 
E. Sickles,^ member of Congress from New York. The par- 

® During the Revolutionary War two young Marylanders, John 
Ross and Philip Barton Key (born 1757), were put in charge of a 
Scotch relative, who, with his native prudence, that he might have a 
friend at court, whichever side won, obtained for Philip a commission 
in fhe British army in the West Indies. At the close of the war 
Philip Barton returned to the United States, settled at Annapolis, 
studied law, rose to eminence at the bar, became a member of the 
legislature and a judge of the Federal Court (1801), and a member 
of Congress (1807-13). He died at Georgetown, D. C., in 1815. 
John Ross received a commission in the American army, faithfully 
served his country through the war, married a daughter of Gov. 
Lloyd of Virginia, and lived on his estate until his death. His son 
was Francis Scott Key, the author of the national anthem, the Star- 
Spangled Banner, and his daughter, Phoebe, became the wife of 
Chief Justice Taney. The son of Francis Scott was Philip Barton, 
the victim in this tragedy. Young Key was at one time a member of 
the “Montgomery Guards.^^ He studied law and practiced in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was United States district attorney for several 
years prior to his death. See Mackenzie's Colonial Families of 
U. S., 1907; Official Register, 1853-1857, Washington Star, Mar. 1, 
1859. 

^Sickles, Daniel Edgar. (1825-1914.) Bom New York City; 
educated at New York University; admitted to bar, 1844; corpora- 
tion counsel N. Y., J853; Secretary of Legation, London, 1855; 
member U. S. House of Representatives, 1857-1861, 1893-1895; at 
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ties were close friends and at the residence of Sickles in Wash- 
ington, Key had been a frequent guest. His attentions to 
Mrs. Sickles, who was fifteen years younger than her hus- 
band, of Italian descent and of great beauty, had been I'e- 
inarked in society for some months. And on the Friday be- 
fore, Sickles had received an anonymous letter stating that 
Key and his wdfe were in the liabit of meetijig at a liouse in 
the negro quarter wliich liad been rentt‘d by K(‘y for that 
purpose. Througli a friend Sickles ascertained that this 
was a fact and on Saturday night, being confronted with the 
evidence, she made a complete confession to her husbaiul of 
her guilt. The trutli of this revelation was confirmed the 
next morning wlicn, while Sickles was seated at the front 
window of his house lie saw Key ride ])ast and wave his hand- 
kerchief — the usual signal for an assignation. After dinner 
Sickles went out and had gone but a short distance when he 
met Key. Drawing a jiistol and e.xclaiming “Key, you scoun- 
drel, you have dishonored my home, you must die, he fired 
three shots, all of which took effect flic Ixuly of his 

victim. Key was carried into tin* club house opr»nsit.c, where 
he died in a few minutes, and Sickles walked to tin* house, of 
Attorney Genei*al Pdaek,« where In* d(‘livered hiins<‘lf into 
custody. Two inoiitlis later he was ti ic<l for niunJcr and was 
defended by tliree of th<‘ great lawyers of the country; James 
F. Brady, John Graham, botli of New York, and Edwin M. 
Stanton, afterwards Pn^sideiit Lincoln's great war .secretary. 
In eloquent languagi^ they .sought to convince ihe jury that 
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their client ‘was blameless for inflicting vengeance upon the 
destroyer of his domestic happiness. Their appeal was suc- 
cessful, for the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, and 
Sickles lived to become a Major General in the civil war, and 
a national figure for half a century. 

THE TRIAL." 

In the Criminal Court of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D, C., April, 1859. 


Hon. Thomas II. Crawford/ Judge. 

April 4. 

On March 24th the grand jury returned an indictment 
charging Daniel E. Sickles with the murder of Philip Barton 
Key by shooting him with a pistol, in the City of Washing- 
ton, on February 27, 1859. The trial began today, the pris- 
oner pleading not guilty. 

1 • Witt\s ^Special Report.’ Trial of the Hon. Daniel E. 
Sickles for Shooting Philip Barton Key, Esq. (U. S. District Attor- 
ney of Washington, D. C.), February 27, 1859. Preceded by an 
Introduction Giving Sketches of the Previous Career of Many of 
the IVincipiil Personages Engaged in the Washington Tragedy. 
New York: Robert M. De Witt, Publisher, 33 Rose Street (between 
Duane and Frankfort Streets).” 

* ^'Opening Speech of John Graham, Esq., to the Jury on the 
Part of the Defense, on the Trial of Daniel E. Sickles, in the Crim- 
inal Court of the District of Columbia, Judge Thomas H. Crawford, 
Presiding. April 9th and llth, 1859. New York: W. A. Town- 
send & Co., Publishers, 4G Walker Street.” 

2 Crawford, Thomas Hartley. (178G-1863.) Bom Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; graduated Princeton, 1804; studied law in oflice of James 
Riddle, Chambersburg, Pa.; admitted to bar, 1807, and practiced in 
Chambersburg until 1829; member 21st and 22d Congresses (1829- 
1833); m,ember State Legislature, 1833; appointed by President 
Jackson to investigate frauds in purchase of Creek Indian Reserva- 
tion, 1836; and by President Van Buren as Commr. Indian Affairs, 
1838-1845; judge of Crim. Court Dist. Col., 1845-1863. Died at 
Washington, D. C. See Livingston’s Biog. Sketches Eminent Law- 
yers, 1852; Cyclop. Am. Biog. (J. H. Brown), 1900; Biog, Cong. 
Direct. (1774-1911), 1913; Princeton Univ, Gen. Cat. (1746-1906), 
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Robert Ould,^ United States District Attorney, and J. M. 
Carlisle for the Government. 

Janies T. Brady,'* John Oraham,^ Edwin M. Stanton,'^ Dan-' 

»OuLD, Robert. (1820-1882.) Born Georgetown, D. C.; grad- 
uated Jeff. Coll., Pennsylvania, and Columbian Coll., Washington, 
1837 ; studied law with Joseph H. Bradley of Washington and Judge 
Beverly Tucker; graduated law dei>t. William and Marv Coll., 18*12; 
admitted to bar Wa.sliington, D. C., 1843; appointed ‘by President 
Pierce one of two members of bar of DUt. Of C\)l. to codify laws of 
D. C. ; district attorney (P. S.) until after the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. In folloAving spring went to S<nilli. Assistant secre- 
tary of state to Secretary’ Benjamin; Confederate agent of exclunige 
until the clase of the Civil War. Arrested by Stanttm at close of 
war, but soon released. Represented Kiclinioiid twici* in X'irginia 
Legislature; in senate in 18G7 and in house in 1873. President of 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railn)ad, 1S7S-1881. Partner 
with Isaac H. Carrington, 18(ir>-18,82. Previously legal adviser to 
Confederate government. Died at Ridmiond, Xu. See Off. Ree. 
Union and Confed. Armies; Riclimond, Past and Ib’esent (Christian, 
W.), 1012; Riclimond Dailv Whig, Dec. 11>, 1882; Wash, and lA*e 
Univ. Cat., 1749-1888; Odicud Register V. S. 

^ Carlisle, James Mandevillf.. (1814-1877.) Bom Alexandria, 
Va. ; when 11 years old removed to Washington, 1). (*. ; edneated at 
Catholic Seminary in old Capil(>l building and laler in military 
school of Major Partridge; studied hiw under Williiun Wirt, in 
Baltimore, Md., and under Richard S. Coxc, in Washingffm, D. C.; 
admitted to bar of Supreme Court (C. S.), 18:{7; argued cMSe.s a.s 
junior to Mr. Coxe ami Mr. Bradley; hi.'i kuowlcdg** td’ S|>aiiish and 
French bronglit him many case*^ invulving Spanish and Prencli 
titlas; legal adviser of nearly all the Spanish-Sneaking h-galions, and 
in 1852 xvas regularly appointed ‘\‘i.sse.ssor.*’ or legal adv i.«er, uf the 
Spanish and British legations, }>oth of which positions iic held until 
his deatn; counsel for Great Britain lad'ore^ tlic coiMirji.s.<ion whicli 
sat in Washington under the twelfth article of the treaty of May 8, 
1871; advocate for Sj)ain before the mixed ei.mmissioiis .•^itting in 
W^ashington for Paragimy, fVdnriihia, Cc^sta Itie.a, JVru, Venezuela, 
Nicaragua, New Granada; also had large* and imf»ortant mis.si(>n8 
before the Mexican and other commissions. lonned a partnership 
(1863) with George K. Badger of North Carolina. In the Supreme 
Court his most im|>ortaiit ca.^^es were tlie Prize en.'^es in Tdack and the 
De Hare case, involving a large part of the citv of San Francisco. 
Two of his best argnmenl.s wen* in the ( onrt ot ( lairns and in the 
Supreme Court on tlie effect of ]>ardon and general amnesty in the 
Klein and Carlisle cases. Died at Washington. See Eminent and 
Rep. Men of Va. and Dist. of Col., 189.1 

« Brady, James Topham. (1813-1869.) Born New \ork City; 
was educated by his father, a jirornincnt lawyer and judge; the sou 
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iel Ratcliffe,^ Samuel ChUton,^ A. B. Magruder,^^ and Philip 
Phillips, for the Prisoner. 

became eminent for his forensic eloquence and success at the bar, 
especially in criminal cases ; District Attorney, New York City, 1843 ; 
corporation counsel, 1845. 

® Graham, John. (1821-1894.) Bom in New York City, and 
the second son of David Graham, the elder. ‘^He entered Columbia 
College under a special examination at eleven years of age, and was 
graduated before he was fifteen as valedictorian of his class. Ho 
began the study of law in his father^s office, but the latter dying in 
1839 he finished his studies with his brother David, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1842. One of the earliest cases of note in which John 
Graham appeared was with his brother in the defense of John S. 
Austen, a member of tlie Empire Club, for the murder of Shea. He 
also defended Donaldson. His first great case, which attracted the 
attention of the entire country, was the defense of Daniel E. Sickles 
for the killing of Philip Barton Key, in Washington, on February 
27, 1859. . . . Another case of wide interest eleven years later 

was the defense of Daniel McFarland for killing A. D. Richardson 
in the Tribune office, November 25, 1869, During this trial he said: 
^This is the third occasion within twelve years on which, although a 
single man myself, I have had the distinguished honor conferred 
upon me of upholding and defending the marriage relation. Within 
that period the three most exciting trials have occurred in this coun- 
try which have ever occurred, and it has been my privilege to ap- 
pear in every one of them.^ The intervening suit was the Strong 
divorce case, in which Mr. Graham defended Mrs. Stirong and estab- 
lished her innocence. Among other famous suits were the Arnold 
divorce case; the celebrated Hunt divorce case; the first trial of 
Tweed, the defense of General Alexander Shaler, and of Jaehne, the 
boodle alderman. He occupied the place of prosecutor in a capital 
case but once. He argued the case of Rogers as state counsel, before 
the Court of Appeals, carried up on the question whether intoxica- 
tion is as aibsolution for the crime of murder, and secured Rogers^ 
conviction and hanging. He said afterwards: have defended 

many a man for nothing to clear my conscience of the burden of 
sending Rogers to the gallows.' In 1850 he was a candidate for Dis- 
trict Attorney, but being bitterly opposed by the elder Bennett, 
whom he attacked on the street, the campaign resulted in his defeat. 
He then resolved never again to be a candidate for public office. Ho 
was a member of the Law Institute, but refused to joiq any of the 
bar associations or social clubs and remained a bachelor. He was an 
eloquent speaker, but his great strength lay in the logic of his de- 
fenses and his boldness." 

^Stanton, Edwin MoMasters. (1814-1869.) Born Steuben- 
ville, 0.; graduated Kenyon College, 1833; admitted to bar, 1836; 
first practicing at Cadiz, then at Steul>enville and Pittsburg, Pa., 
removing to Washington, D. C, in 1856; Attorney-General United 
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April 7. 

The selection of the Jury was completed today and the fol* 
lowing jurors were sworn: Beziii Arnold, farmer; James L. 
Davis, farmer; John E. Neale, merchant; Win. M. Hopkins, 
gents furnishings; William Bond, shoemaker; James Kelly, 
tinner; Wm. C. Harper, grocer; Henry M. Knight, grocer; 
Jesse B. Wilson, grocer; John McDermott, coaehmaker; Wni. 
M. Moore, grocer; Alpheus S. Wright, cabinet maker. 


States, 1860; Secretaiy of War, 1862-1867; Judge Supreme Court of 
the United States, 1869, dying four days after liis a])poiutment. 

Batclipfe, Daniel. Born Dumfries, Va. ; practiced in Washing- 
ton, D. C., several years; one of the editoi*s of “The Statei 5 -Union’' 
until Ai)r. 29, 1861, when he was forced to leave Washington on 
account of war sympathies with the Confederacy. See Off. Rees. 
Union and Confed. Armies. 

** Chilton, Samuf:l. (1804-1867.) Born Warrington, Va. ; stu- 
died law and practiced at Warrington; memlKT Virginia house of 
delegates several terms; member 28th Congress (1835-1837); dele- 
gate to State Const. Con., 1850-1851; practiced law in Wa.siiinglon, 
1855-60. Died in Warrington. See Lanrnan Biog. Aimals Civil 
Gov. U. S., 1876; Biog. Cong. Direct. (1774-1911), 1913; Biog. 
Diet, of Va. 

Magruder, Allen Bowie. Nejihew of John B. Magruder, 
brother of John Bankhead, and son of Thomas Magruder; admitted 
to bar Albermarle, Va., 1838; resided in (Jiarloltesvillo, Va., until 
shortly before Civil War; removed to Wiishington, D. (!., and prac- 
ticed law there until 1861; .subsequently removed to Frederick 
County, Md.; major, later colonel, asst. comm. j>rov. Confederate 
army; author of “Life of John Marslmll.’' His daughter, Julia 
Magruder, was a novelLst and writer, who died in 1907. See Woods 
(Edgar), Albermarle County in Va., 1901; Library South. Lit., v. 8. 


Phillips, Philip. (1807-1884.) Born Charleston, S. C. ; edu- 
cated Norwich Mil. Ac., Vermont, and Middleton, (’oun,; began 
study of law at Charleston; admitted to bar 1828; member “nullifi- 
cation convention,” 1832, and voted with minority; member Slate 
Legislature, 1833-1835; removed to Mobile, Ala., and practiced law 
there; president Alabama Dem. State Con., 1S.17; member State 
Legislature, 1844, and was chairman of T’ornmittee on hedcral Rela- 
tions; president of “Internal Imp. Convention,” 1849; delegate to 
“Baltimore Convention,” 1852; represented Alabanm in V, S. (V>n- 
gress (House), 1853-1855; declined re-eleclion and resumed practice 
in Washington, D. C., until his death there. See Lanrnan Biog. An- 
nala Civil Gov., 1887; Biog. Cong. Direct. (1774-1911), 191J. 
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MB. OULD^S OPENING SPEECH, 

Mr. Quid. Gentlemen of the jnry: The indictment which 
has just been read to you charges Daniel E. Sickles, the pris- 
oner at the bar, with the willful murder of Philip Barton 
Key. I shall narrate to you as briefly as I can the chief inci- 
dents connected with this tragedy, and as I believe the evi- 
dence will disclose them. The parties, I suppose, are well 
known to you all, at least by reputation, one being the repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United States of a great com- 
mercial metropolis of the Union ; the other, one who long and 
honorably filled the post of public prosecutor in this District, 
and perhaps in the hearing of several of you, he has dis- 
charged the duty which has today fallen to my lot. 

The place where the crime charged in this indictment oc- 
curred was the city of Washington — the time, the 27th of 
February last. It warf the Sabbath — a day which for more 
than eighteen hundred years has been set apart in commem- 
oration of that divine mission which brought peace on earth 
and good will to men. In the soft gush of that Sabbath 
sunlight, . at an hour midway between morning and evening 
did he commit his act. At a time almost when the echoes of 
the church bells were lingering in the air, the deceased all 
unconscious of the tremendous woe that was then suspended 
over his house, was met by the prisoner at the bar, on one of 
the thoroughfares of the city. He must soon have seen, from 
the attitude, movement, and all those evidences of deliberate 
intent, which rounded into completeness that scene of horror, 
that the prisoner intended some deed of blood. All unarmed 
and defenseless as the deceased was, ho used all the feeble 
means that were in his power to save his life. How ineffec- 
tual they were even in delaying the terrible fate that overtook 
him, the evidence in this ease will show. The prisoner at the 
bar had come to that carnival of blood fully prepared. He 
was a walking magazine. He was not only fully provided in 
the number of his firearms, but had also taken care to supply 
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himself with their different varieties, each one of which, 
doubtless possessed its peculiar excellence for the murderous 
work. To a nice and close calculator the contingency of an 
anticipated collision might call into requisition both Der- 
ringer and revolver. If before the time of meeting any such 
idea passed through the mind of the i)risoner at the bar, as 
would seem to be indicated not only from the number and 
variety of his firearms, but from the temporary armory with 
which he was provided, to-wit, a convenient ovcTcoat on an 
inconveniently warm day, it would seem that he did not rea- 
son carelessly. Against this moving battery which could 
place itself in any position like a piece of flying artillery on 
a field of battle, the deceased interposed nothing, and had 
nothing to interpose save the physical strength which when 
governed by presence of mind, ever was but feeble at best; 
a poor and feeble opera glass, which, even when thrown with 
well directed aim, was comparatively harmless; and last of 
all, the piteous exclamations which, however th(‘y might have 
moved other men, in this ease, let me state, fell u]>on cars of 
stone. The evidence in this ease, gentlemen of the jury, will 
show to you from the first act in this tragedy down to its full 
fruition, through each and every successive* scene of horror 
— not only that the deceased was unarmed, but that the pris- 
oner at the bar knew such was the fact ; that he must have 
known it when the first shot was firt*cl at the corner; that he 
must surely have known it when, subscfiuently. the exclama- 
tions of the deceased were ringing in tlui air; and that, if 
possible, more certainly still he must have known it when he 
stood bravely over his victim, revolver in hand, seeking to 
scatter the brains of one who had already been mortally 
wounded in three vital parts, and wdiose eyes w^ere being cov- 
ered with the film of death. I say not this, gentlemen of the 
jury, for the purpose of inflaming yonr minds against th<^ 
prisoner at the bar, but as an illustration of the common 
law, that homicide with a deadly weapon, perpetrated hy a 
party who has all the advantage on his side, and under cir- 
cumstances indicating cruelty and vindictiveness, is murder, 
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no matter what may be the antecedent provocations in tha 
case. 

The evidence in this case will show yon, gentlemen, that 
no matter how revengeful may have been the feelings of the 
prisoner at the bar towards the deceased at the time of their 
meeting, yet a sufiScient time elapsed between that moment 
and the close of the catastrophe to have allowed whatever 
passion had inflamed him, to subside. Not only was there 
sufficient time, but all the other circumstances of the case 
seem to have conspired to such a result. I know not, gentle 
men of the jury how so bloody a purpose could have been 
entertained during such a length of time, and under such ap- 
pealing circumstances, except that it was sustained by re 
morseless revenge. At least four or flve shots were fired, or 
attempted to be fired, and an interval of time greater or less 
intervened between those shots. Earnest, perhaps frantic, 
entreaties — such as a man would make for his life — such, 
perhaps as a desire for an opportunity of self-vindication, 
or the recollection of the little ones that he had left cluster- 
ing around his hearthstone may have brought to his lips, 
filled up a portion of those appeals. 

The first shot that, in all probability took effect upon the 
person of the deceased, wounded him severely in the groin. 
Prom that time, at least until he fell upon the pavement, he 
was in supplicating retreat, yet the prisoner at the bar did 
not desist from his bloody attempt to kill, hidden in his 
heart, as he stood over the prostrate and dying form of the 
deceased. Nay, more, gentlemen of the jury, the evidence 
will show to you in this case that he was attempting to add 
mutilation to murder, when he was arrested by the parties 
who subsequently bore the lifeless form of his victim from 
the spot on which he fell. 

Murder, gentlemen of the jury, as you will find the defini- 
tion accepted by almost all the civilized world, is the unlaw 
ful killing of a human being with malice aforethought. Man- 
slaughter— the unlawful killing of a human being without 
malice aforethought. The distinction between the two, al- 
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though frequently made the subjects of controversy — toler- 
ably well understood, I beg to leave to impress your mind, 
by the citation of some of those general principles as recog- 
nized in the common law — ^the law that governs us here in 
the administration of criminal justice. 

The rules, gentlemen, by which the crime of murder is 
tested, are not of today ^s or yesterday’s growth. They have 
come down to us consecrated by time, and have met the ap- 
proval of just, wise and good men. While changes in other 
respects have been made in the law which governs and con- 
trols the relation of man to man, while the hand of reform 
and innovation has been busy tearing down and remodeling 
other portions of the structure of human justice, the great, 
grand old foundations of the common law with respect to this 
offense instead of being impaired, have been cemented and 
strengthened by time. Springing like an arch, as it were, 
over the vast chasm which separates the remote past from 
the present, they have become stronger by the pressure of 
centuries. The maxims of the common law relating to the 
crime of murder are based upon common sense and common 
justice. However technical that common law may be in other 
respects, here it deals alone with the fact. All its features 
are essentially human. The figures of these great old mas- 
ters, even our rough hewn ancestors, as i)ortraycd to us in the 
light of their own maxims, are revealed to us as living, 
actual men, like unto ourselves. These principles owe their 
entire strength, and I may say, also, their veracity, to their 
humanity — ^not the modern, sickly, sentimental humanity, 
but one that is God-fearing and men-loving. 

And while thus they allow a sufficient toleration of the 
weakness of our common nature, they form as it were at the 
same time the very pedestal upon which rests the sublime 
figure of public justice. Whenever those principles are per- 
verted, whenever they are warped for the purpose of shield- 
ing a criminal, whether he be humble or powerful, a blow is 
struck at both humanity and justice. Society, gentlemen, 
has its human cries, as well as the solitary prisoner, and if 
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they come up to us in the swell of uncounted voices, they art! 
no less wrong. The jury that sends its deliverance to the 
offender, whose stains are not washed off by the evidence in 
the trial, is itself morally derelict to the high obligations 
which humanity alone imposes on it. These practices, gen- 
tlemen, relating to the law of murder, have been proved by 
experience to be so evidently wise and just, that in no 
civilized court that I have heard of, has there ever been any 
essential departure from them. Innovation, even in its wid- 
est moments, has never yet suggested the propriety of allow- 
ing revengOj as either a justification or even a palliation of 
the crime of murder. 

Human society could exist upon no such basis, civilization 
itself, would become an impossibility. The common law has 
the most sacred regard for human rights ; so sacred that even 
the rankest criminal who has assumed unto himself, the func- 
tions of judge, jury and executioner, is himself given by that 
law the privileges of a fair and impartial trial. It gives to- 
day, to Daniel E. Sickles, the prisoner at the bar, not only 
what he denied to his victim — an impartial jury, and an up- 
right judge, — but until he is proven guilty, clothes him in 
the spotless robes of innocence. 

How long the facts that may be proven in the progress of 
this case, how long the presumption of innocence in his favor 
will control the facts of the case, as they may be given to you 
in evidence, is for you to determine. How soon, gentlemen, 
that presumption will be supplanted by another, terrible to 
the prisoner, is one which the law authorizes and commands 
you to draw — the presumption of murder arising from the 
evidence — is for you to judge. Whether in addition to this 
second presumption, the proofs in this case will show, fur- 
ther, an expressed malice on the part of the prisoner at the 
bar towards the deceased, is for you to decide. 

You sit there, gentlemen, under the law of the land. No 
prince or potentate ever exercised a higher function than 
you are called upon to perform. It is as solemn as death ; it 
is as momentous as life. Your consciences have been purged 
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by the ordeal of the court, and you have solemnly sworn you 
are competent to decide upon the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner at the bar. You sit there, gentlemen, as jurymen, 
and not as legislators. Whether the law be wise or foolish — 
whether it inflicts too severe or two mild a punishment, is no 
concern of yours. You are there to find the facts, and not to 
amend the law. You might as w^ell annul llie law which im- 
pannels you, as to attempt to alter or set aside the law which 
defines or establishes the crime of murder. Nor, gtuitlemen 
of the jury, have you anything to do with tlie punishment 
which the law affixes to that crinlLe. TIu* responsibility rests 
alone with the law-making power, and tlie ]>ropriety of its 
exercise and administration is a question addressed exclu- 
sively to the wdse discretion of the executive, who can sheath 
the sword of justice, or let it fall upon the guilty liead. 

Your duties and responsibilities, gentlemen of the jury, 
are solemn and momentous enough, without assuming others 
that do not belong to you. You sit there to try the issue be- 
tween the prisoner at the bar and th6 prosecution of tlie 
United States, which alleges that the law has been violated. 

The issue thus made up, you are sworn to try. The respon- 
sibilities that attach to the consequences of that issue rest 
elsewhere. Nay, more, gentlemen of the jury, those conse- 
quences themselves, independent even of tlieir responsibilities 
are in the hands of the law and in thij keeping of a wise, mer- 
ciful and just God. 

I know not, gentlemen of the jury, w'hat will be tlie peculiar 
line of defense in this case; if I did, it would hardly bf‘ 
proper for me to allude to it at this time. If, however, gen- 
tlemen, it be legal, and it be proved to your satisfaction, let 
the prisoner go free. Let him go free as the wdnds of heaven. 

If, however, on the other hand, it be not legal, if it receive 
not the sanction of the law, or if, being legal, it be not 
proved, I charge you, gentlemen of the jury, by the duty that 
you owe to jmurselvcs, to your God, and to your country, to 
smite the ready hand of violence cverywlirTc by your ver- 
dict, and to proclaim to the four quarters of the now listen- 
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ing world that there is virtue yet left in a jury, no matter 
how high the position or lofty the place of the criminal. 

THE WITNESSES TOR THE PROSECUTION. 


James H. Reed. On February 
27 last, near Madison place, 
heard loud talking and saw two 
gentlemen in DunnelTs corner. 
They were from four to six feet 
apart; soon one of them raised 
his arm, and I saw a piistol 
aimed at the other man, who 
was trying to avoid the aim. He 
fired, and the parties moved for- 
ward some twenty feet; the man 
shot at retreated, the other fol- 
lowing him; the former running 
round a tree crying ^^murder/^ 
“m order, and ^‘don’t shoot me.’^ 
The man with the pistol then 
snapped his pistol, and it did not 
go off. When in the middle of 
the street the man fired the sec- 
ond time. 

Just before the second fire, 
saw the man shot at throw some- 
thing at the man with the pis- 
tol, which passed through the 
air slowly, and hit the man with 
the pistol, falling at his feet. At 
that moment the second shot was 
fired. The man shot at then 
cried something which I did not 
hear. The third shot was then 
fired, and the man shot at twist- 
ed round on the pavement and 
fell. The other then went up to 
him, and snapped the pistol sev- 
eral times within two or three 
feet of his head. 

At the first shot, the man shot 
at did not move more than two 
or three feet. After this the man 
with the pistol went some twenty 
feet westward, followed by the 
man shot at. Then the man shot 
at retreated, and the man with 
the pistol followed him baek, 


when the man shot at got on the 
comer and got behind a tree; 
the man with the pistol snapped 
the pistol at him. 

Mr. Key came out from be- 
hind the tree at the moment the 
pistol was fired the second time. 
After the second shot he ex- 
claimed he was shot, and re- 
treated to the pavement. Key’s 
back was towards the man who 
fired when he retreated. 

When Key fell, the man with 
the pistol got in front of him 
and shot tlie third time while 
he was lying on the pavement. 
When the third shot was fired, 
Key cried: “Don’t shoot.” 

Between the third shot and the 
succeeding snapping of the pis- 
tol about two seconds elapsed. 
Key fell some thirty feet from 
the lamp post on the comer. 

Cross-examined. I buy and 
sell wood and coal. Have seen 
Key once at this bar. Did not 
know him at the time of this 
occurrence; did not see the fea- 
tures of either so as to recognize 
them. Saw no others until sev- 
eral persons came running from 
the club house down Madison 
plaee. There was no persons 
that I observed who saw the 
first and second shots fired. After 
the first shot Mr. Key did not 
advance upon Mr. Sickles or 
touch his person. Saw nothing 
like a tussel. There were throe 
shots fired, and three snappings 
of the pistol. The article which 
Key threw at Sickles moved very 
slowly. It touched the body of 
Sickles, but could not say where. 
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The second shot was simultan- 
eous with this throwing. They 
were then about eight or ten 
feet apart. After the last shot 
Mr. Sickles turned around and 
walked in a northerly direction 
up the street. Should judge the 
shot struck Key within this cir- 
cle (witness described a circle 
from his throat to tlie lower ]>art 
of his abdomen). The last two 
shots were rapidly made. The 
Whole affair lasted from a min- 
ute and a half to two minutes. 
Key fell, on his side and elbow 
with his face towards Sickles. 

Philip V. 7?. Van Wycl'. Am 
a clerk in the Treasury. Was 
on the north side of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, in front of (^om- 
modore McCauley’s residence, 
and west of Rigg’s bank. Ob- 
served two gentiemeii on Diin- 
nell’s comer apparently in con- 
versation. Saw one of them re- 
treat rapidly north up Madison 
street. Saw the other raise his 
arm simultaneously, and heard 
the report of a pistol; they both 
disappeared from sight; on ap- 
proaching the corner, saw one 
of them about the middle of 
Madison street, near the comer, 
fire again. He disappeared be- 
yond the house; I approached 
the corner, and on reaching there 
observed a man lying upon the 
pavement motionless, and an- 
other standing between him and 
the fence with a pistol in his 
hand, which he presented to the 
person lying down and snapped. 
Saw him cock it and present it 
again, heard it snap, but did not 
see it; saw some parties ap- 
proach the body, which ap- 
peared to be lifeless, and pick it 
up; when I first saw the parties 
could see a space between them. 
The one who fired had retreated. 


Should think the distance be- 
tween the j>.nrties at the time of 
the tiring about six feet. Recog- 
nized the miin who had tlie pis- 
tol as Daniel E. Sickles, the 
j>risonor at the bar. Also saw 
there Mr. Biitterworth, Mr. Mar- 
lin and ]Mr. I’psiJiur; saw only 
two shots tired. 

Cross-esamined. Cannot say 
what time ela]>sed between the 
first and second .shot. Should 
think about two Miiinifc*s. Heard 
thr(‘e rej»orts from a j)ist.ol, not 
in rapid succ'ession, but with 
nearly an equal distance of time 
between the first and second and 
third shots. Heard cx<'lainations 
but could not understand them 
or distingnisli from whom they 
]:>roceeded. Think they came 
from the j>arty who retreated. 
Saw no pei-son speak to Sickles 
while Key was lying upon the 
ground. Saw a single barrel j)is- 
tol lying on the ground. Think 
it was a Derringer pistol. Did 
not notice how Mr. Key was 
dressed; cannot say wliether he 
had on an overcoat or not. When 
he retreated, he retreated with 
his face towards Mr. Sicklas, 

Edward Drlafield^ Jr. When 
opyjosite the gate near the 
President’s house, saw Mr. 
Sickles coming down the street 
on the Cliil) House side; saw him 
address a gentleman on the cor- 
ner; heard the report of a pis- 
tol. The shot did not seem to 
take effect on Key, for he ran 
and said “Don’t shoot” — “don’t 
shoot me,” — “don’t murder me.” 
After that, he got behind the 
tree. Sickles followed and Key 
caught Sickles by llie hand. This 
shot seemed to take effect. As 
he was lying on the pavement 
Sickles put the pistol to his 
breast and fired. Sickles cocked 
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the pistol and put it near the 
head of Key and pulled the trig- 
ger. The cap missed. Two gen- 
tlemen were running from the 
Club House. Sickles seemed to 
be putting on a new cap. One 
of the gentlemen took him by 
the liand, when Sickles seemed 
to order him off. He then fired 
a third time; Sickles then joined 
a gentleman and walked away 
up Madison jilace. The whole 
affair occupied about two min- 
utes from the time when my at- 
tention was first directed to the 
firing. Did not know Mr. 
Sickles personally, although he 
had been pointed out. Cannot 
.say how he was dressed. 

Cross-exam wed. Did not 
know Mr. Key till told who he 
was; did not obsen^e how he was 
dressed, and whether he wore an 
overcoat or not. The first shot 
missed, the second struck him in 
the groin, the third took effect in 
the breast, the fourth missed, and 
the fifth took effect in the 
breast. Did not observe the pis- 
tol he had in his hand. The five 
shots seemed to be fired out of 
one pistol. The last explasion 
appeared to be a shot, and not 
a snap. 

To the District Attorney. Saw 
no other persons about the 
neighborhood until after the 
third shot, and then saw gentle- 
men coming down from the 
Club House. Did not see any 
gentlemen on the south side of 
the avenue. 

Joseph Dudrow. On 27th Feb- 
ruary, passing the southeast cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania avenue and 
Madison street, heard the report 
of a 'pistol; saw Key jump one 
side. As he did so, Sickles 
raised a pistol to fire a second 
time, and Key jumped and 


grabbed him so that he could not 
fire. They scuffled for a moment 
or two, when they separated, and 
Sickles ran across to the fiag- 
stone. Key followed him up, ap- 
parently trying to grab him and 
to keep him from shooting, but 
he did not succeed in catching 
hold of him. Sickles turned on 
Key ; Key retreated, crying, 
‘‘don’t shoot me.” Sickles then 
fired. Key jumped, but whether 
the shot struck him, do not 
know. He cried, “murder,” and 
ran across the street to the place 
where he had come from. Sickles 
followed him to the second tree, 
and fired while he was standing. 
Key fell and Sickles put the pis- 
tol to his head to fire again, but 
the cap snapped. Sickles fired 
three shots; do not know the dis- 
tance from the muzzle of the pis- 
tol to Key’s head; it appeared 
to be very close. After he had 
.snapped the pistol at Key’s head, 
some gentleman came from the 
direction of the Club House, and 
look him by the arm. Sickles 
jerking his hand away, drew 
back; heard Sickles say some 
words, but could only distinguish 
the words, “iny bed.” I did not 
see anything prior to the first 
shot. 

Cross-examined, Cannot tell 
exactly what part of Mr. 
Sickles’ person was attempted to 
be seized by Mr. Key ; think Key 
used both hands; .should judge 
he took liold of Sickles about 
the waist. Sickles put the pistol 
to the head of Mr. Key, he was 
lying on his right side on the 
pavement near the second tree; 
did not see any pistol lying on 
the pavement, nor did I see any- 
thing thrown from Mr. Key. 

Dtchard M. Downer. Was 
standing at corner 15th and New 
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York avenue when T heard a pis- 
tol. I ran across the street, and 
when I got to Corcoran & Rigrga’ 
corner heard a se<*ond report of 
a pistol; still ran ahead, and be- 
fore I had got lip to Maynard’s, 
there was another report; then 
I heard a snap ; went around 
the comer to where Key was; 
saw him lying on the pavement. 
Mr. Sickles was about fifteen 
feet from him. Heard him re- 
mark, ‘‘Is the damned scoundrel, 
or is the damned ra.scal dead*?’’ 
Saw a pistol in Mr. Sickles^ 
hand. Twenty-five minutes after 
I picked up a single-barreled pis- 
tol, a Derringer pistol. It was 
not loaded. There was an ex- 
ploded cap upon the nipple. 
Handed the pistol to tlie coroner. 

C. H. McCormiclc. Reside on 
corner of Pennsylvania avenue 
and Madison place; heard the 
report of a pistol ; stepped to the 
window; saw two persons run- 
ning, and remarked it was a 
street fight; saw Mr. Key; 
Sickles advanced towards him 
and fired. Mr. Key then went 
in the direction of the second 
tree from the corner. Sickles 
followed. Key, witii one hand, 
had hold of the tree, and par- 
tially fell into the gutter against 
the curb. Sickles in the mean- 
time got to the tree and fired at 
him. 

Thomas G. Martin. Am clerk 
in the Treasury; on the day re- 
ferred to, was walking towards 
H street, when I heard the re- 
port of a pistol; turned and 
recognized Key, Sickles and But- 
terworth; Sickles had apparent- 
ly just fired a pistol. Biitter- 
woiih was leaning against the 
railing; Sickles and Key had 
moved out towards the middle of 
the street, and then came back 


toward.s the pavement; hurried 
on towards them, stopping at 
the rinb House for a moment 
to announce that Sickles was 
shooting Key. Mr. Key had got 
to the ]>avement and lay on hi.s 
back witli his feet towards the 
Club House. Sickles was stand- 
ing witli Ills back to the railing, 
he pointed a pistol at liim and 
explod(Ml the cap; took hold of 
Key, and looked into the face of 
Mr. Sickles, and heard him say 
“he has violated my bed.” 

Key was extended on tho 
Tiavement, resting on his elbow. 
With those wdio were near to aid, 
carried him into tlie Club House. 
He was breathing wdien ^ve ar- 
rived there. Spoke to him, but 
he did not seem to understand, 
and made no rc*spon.se. Dr. Cool- 
idge came in shortly afterwards 
and T left the room. 

Francis E. Dojtle. Was in tho 
rinb House when Mr. Martin 
came in; went ont and saw Bar- 
ton Key lying on the pavement, 
and Mr, Sickles a few’^ from 
him, .standing with a pistol in his 
hand, apparently attemi>ting to 
shoot him in the head. Heard 
Key cry “murder,” “don’t; shoot ;” 
placed my hand on Sickles* 
shoulder and begged him not to 
fire. He turned round and said, 
“He ha.s defiled, or dishonored 
my bed.” Butterwortli then ap- 
proached, took Sickles by the 
arm, and walked up the stree*. 
Mr. Key died almost immediate- 
ly after being taken into the 
Club House and laid upon the 
floor. 

Abel Usher. Am clerk in Navv 
Department. Was in Club 
House. Mr. Martin rushed iu 
and told us what had occurred; 
just before we got out of tlie 
door, heard the report of a i>i-- 
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toL Key was down and Sickles 
over him. On reaching: Mr. 
Sickles, Mr. Doyle tondied him 
on the left shoulder, and Mr. Til- 
ball on the rigrht hand. Before 
we heard the pistol snap, wc 
heard Mr. Key cry out murder. 
Mr. Sickles desisted immediately 
and turned to us and observed 
that Mr. Key had dishonored 
his bed ; took Mr. Key up and 
carried him into the Club House. 
Sickles had some kind of an 
overcoat or cloak on. Did not 
remember whether it was a warm 
day or not. 

Edward M. Tithall, Was at 
the Club House with Upshur and 
Doyle about two o^clock. When 
we came out saw Key on the 
g^round and Sickles standing: 
near him, toward his head, with 
a pistol pointing in that direc- 
tion. I heard the pistol snapped. 
Touclied Sickles on the shoulder; 
ho immediately drew back and 
exclaimed that Key ^‘had dishon- 
ored and defiled my bed.” A 
gentleman approached from the 
comer, whom I recognized as 
Mr. Butterworth, and taking Mr. 
Sickles^ arm they walked away 
together. We took the body of 
Mr. Key to tlie Club House, laid 
bim on the floor, and put a chair 
under his head, then went for the 
doctor. 

Sickles^ dress was, I think, a 
brown overcoat and light panta- 
loons and hat. It was rather a 
long overcoat. It was a pleas- 
ant day, and I had found it 
quite warm. 

Cross-examined. I think that 
I wore an overcoat that day ; did 
not see any pistol picked up; 
afterguards saw a pistol lying on 
the ^ound on my way after a 
physician. 


April 6. 

Thomas Woodward, Am cor- 
oner of the county. Held the 
inquest on the body of Mr. Key. 
On that occasion a pistol was 
delivered to my keeping; is a 
Derringer pistol, stocked to the 
muzzle, plated and about seven 
inches long with a wide rifle bore. 
Examined the body and clothes 
of Mr. Key; have the clothes 
here. (Unties a handkerchief 
and takes from it two keys and 
the case of an opera glass.) 

I examined the body. One 
ball had entered his side; an- 
other the thigh, near the great 
artery, and there was a bruise 
on the right side; also a slight 
wound on the hand. 

Eugene Pendleton, Was not 
present at the death of Mr. Key, 
but was near the place where he 
was shot; saw two of the shols 
fired; was walking on the south 
side of the avenue, and near the 
east gate leading to the Presi- 
dent’s house, when I heard the 
report of a pistol; saw two per- 
sons near the corner of Sixteenth 
street in a scuffle; one was at- 
tempting to rid himself of the 
other; one was retreating, the 
other following him up; one 
nearest me freed himself and ran 
into the middle of the street, fol- 
lowed closely by the other, who 
at the same time threw some- 
thing from his hand; recognized 
the one who retreated as Mr. 
Sickles ; Mr. Sickles soon 
turned and brought down a pis- 
tol on the other, who was then 
about fen feet distant from Mr. 
Sickles, and the other exclaimed : 
‘‘Murder! Murder! Don’t 
shoot!” Mr. Sickles fired; the 
shot seemed to take effect: the 
gentleman shot swooned or will- 
ed, as it were, with his hands in 
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this manner (pressed to Lis 
sides) ; he turned and fell on the 
pavement; Mr. Sickles followed, 
and, standing over him, fired a 
second time as the other lay at 
fhis feet; Mr. Sickles jircsented a 
pistol again to the ollier’s head 
or shoulders; the pistol snapped; 
heard the explosion of the cap; 
at that time some one approach- 
ing from the Club House placed 
his hand on Mr. Sickles’ shoul- 
der; Mr. Sickles turned round; 
some words jiassed between 
them; then some one came and 
took Mr. Sickles’ arm, and they 
walked off up the street; very 
soon persons began to collect, 
and took up Mr. Key and con- 
veyed him to the Club House. 
I turned to walk home, and dis- 
covered a man on the opi»osite 
side of the street fishing out an 
opera glass; cannot; say it was 
the article I saw thrown. 

Did not see any pi.stol in the 
hands of Mr. Key; first time 1 
saw a pistol in Mr. Sicldes’ hand 
was at the time of tlie second 
fire; did not see the first fire; did 
not see whether Mr. Sickles had 
a pistol in his hand at the time 
of the senffle. Heard reports of 
three pistols. Saw two of 
them. 

Dr. Cooledfje, Made two ex- 
aminations of the body ; a partial 
one at the Club House; deceased 
had not ceased to breathe when 
I saw him first; at that examina- 
tion saw one wound on the left 
side, between the tenth and 
eleventh ribs; felt two inches be- 
low the groin another wound; 
after the coroner summoned me 
the clothes were removed from 
the body by Dr. Stone and my- 
self in the presence of the cor- 
oner and the jury; a wad w:j.s 
found on the left side. There 


was a slight abrasion on the side 
of tlie middle finger of the left 
hand. 

Mr. Quid, What do you infer 
the position of the deceased at 
the lime the wound wius given? 

Mr, Sfatifon, That is a ques- 
tion for the jury to tr^^ 

Mr. Brady denied that any 
physician was jiermitted to ex- 
]>ress an oi»inioTi on a matter not 
purely relating to, and circum- 
scribed within the boundarj’^ and 
limits of, .science. 

The diuxij;. The question is, 
substantially, whether from the 
organs wounded mid those not 
wounded the dec(‘fused iniist luno 
been in an ereet or reenmbent 
position. I think the question is 
competent. 

I>r. ('oalrdye, ’Flio course of 
fiistol halls is at limes very tor- 
tuous and (litTiculfc to trace, but 
my opinion is that the body 
must have Ix^en in a semi-rc^cnni- 
bent |)Oslure; lliat Mr. Key must 
have been lying on liis right sitle, 
the body turned a little over to 
the riglil, and the shoulders u 
little higher than iJie ln|>s. Am 
cor.neeted Aviih the army of the 
United Slates as Assistant: Sur- 
geon. Measurably familiar with 
gunshot Avouiids. Have no dont»t 
that this Avoiiiid was inflicted by 
a fiistol sliol. 

Mr. Ovid. Could you give an 
opinion as to the stylo of pistol 
with which this wound was in- 
flicted? 

Mr. Brady objected. 

The Junon ruled against it. 

I cut out the ball my.S(df, and 
could recognize it. It Avas 
markr‘d. (Pistol ball handed fr. 
AvitTie.ss. ) 

To the best of my knowledge 
and belief that is it. 

Mr. Ottld. To what particular 
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classification of pistols does that 
ball commonly belong? 

Mr. Brady objected. A phy- 
sician Ls not an expert in the 
manufacture of firearms. 

The District Attorney. Cer- 
tainly, if he is a physician in the 
army. If not, he cannot dis- 
charge his duty. 

Mr. Brady. I think he can 
discharge his duty without dis- 
charging firearms. 

To Mr. Brady. In the club 
found him breathing his last; 
six or seven persons were there* 
including two colored men; the 
white persons were Messrs. 
Doyle, Martin and Upshur; 
took the opera case from the left 
side pocket of his coal; the case 
was closed and empty; saw two 
keys, but could not identify those 
exhibited. Mr. Key and Mr. 
Sickles were nearly of the same 
height, probably five feet eleven 
inches. 

Chas. H. Wilder. Was present 
at the club house on the day of 
Mr. Key's death ; assumed charge 
of the body till the coroner came; 
everything was taken from the 
pockets of Mr, Key; there were, 
the case of an opera glass, some 
keys and some money. 

The District Attorney. We of- 
fer the Derringer pistol, which 
has been identified, and the ball. 

Mr. Brady. On what ground 
do you offer these as evidence. 

The District Attorney. Be- 
cause they are the implements of 
death; they have identified the 
ball as having been taken from 
the wound; we offer the pistol 
on a distinct ground, as having 


been found near the spot where 
the killing ttook place. 

Mr. Brady. We make no ques- 
tion as to Mr. Key's dying of 
the wound described. What then 
did the presentation of the ball 
prove? Nothing at all. As for 
the pistol, what was the evidence? 
That it was found in the street, 
and delivered to the coroner in 
the club house. Whom it be- 
longed to or who discharged it, 
no witness had informed the 
Court, and no witness had ex- 
pressed an opinion as to whether 
there was any connection be- 
tween the ball and the pistol. As 
to the pistol seen in the hands of 
Mr. Sickles, all the witnesses 
agreed that it was a revolver. If 
this pistol is admissible in evi- 
dence, it must be. on the ground 
that its being found in the vi- 
cinity made it part of the res 
gestae. 

The Judge. The pistol having 
been found at the place where 
the mortal wound was inflicted, 
or about that place, and the ball 
having been taken from the body 
of deceased, it is for the jury to 
draw an inference as to what 
use was made of the pistol, by 
whom, and with what effect. It 
is a part of the whole transaction 
and I am clearly of opinion that 
the pistol and ball may properly 
and ought properly to be exhib- 
ited to the jury. 

Mr. Brady. Tour honor con- 
siders then that it is part of res 
gestae. 

The Judge. Certainly. Wheth- 
er the prisoner used the pistol or 
not, is a matter of fact for the 
jury to decide. 
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MR. GRAHAM, FOR THK DEFENSE. 

April 9. 

Mr. Graham. May it please the Court — Gentlemen of the 
jury: This is to me a time for solemn thoug^hts, and I rise 
to address you laboring under a sevoiH; struggle of feeling. 
It is a beautiful sentiment, better expressed in the Latin, 
than in the translation, arnicos rr.s' ophnae parhint; adversae 
prohant. Prosperity is the parent of friends ; bad fortune is 
the fire in which they are tried. Fricuidship is the most 
sacred of all artificial, as distinguished from our natural at- 
tachments. It stands next to those which by the hand of 
Nature have been interwoven with the objects which she her- 
self creates. Upon the altar of this relation I cast my pres- 
ent offering. It carries with it the unction of a warm heart. 
May it prove to be an efficacious tribute in favor of my cli- 
ent! I have been the companion of his sunshine, and I am 
now called here to participate in the gloom of his present 
aflfiiction. 

Trouble is a mysterious visitor. It seems to be the unshun- 
nable doom of man. It has been well said that, “Although 
affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble 
spring out of the ground : yet, man is born unto trouble, as 
the sparks fiy upward.” That same great influence which 
has impressed laws upon all the departments of creation 
which has studded the heavens with their fires, and ordained 
the boundary line between the day and the night— that same 
great influence which stretches over the face of Nature ver- 
dure’s green mantle, and again supplants it for the less pleas- 
ing dress of winter — that same great influence which has 
designated the time for the dropping of the leaves and the 
falling of the sparrows — is the will that guides, and the hand 
that holds the rod, with which, in this life, we are punished. 
As we pass from the proceedings in which we are here engaged, 
may we be permitted to repeat over their result (which I confi- 
dently anticipate), as a congratulation to this defendant for 
the severe ordeal through which he has passed : Behold, happj' 
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is the man whom Gk)d correcteth: therefore despise not thor 
the chastening of the Almighty : for he maketh sore and bind 
eth up: he woundeth, and his hands make whole. He shal 
deliver thee in six troubles: yea, in seven there shall be n< 
evil touch thee/^ 

A few weeks since, the body of a human was found in th< 
throes of death in one of the streets of your city. It provec 
to be the body of a confirmed — an habitual adulterer. On i 
day too sacred to be profaned by worldly toil — on a day oi 
which he was forbidden to moisten his brow with the swea* 
of honest labor— on a day on which he should have riser 
above the grossness of his nature, and though on no other daj 
he had sent his aspirations heavenward, he should have al 
lowed them then to pass in that direction — ^we find him be 
sieging with the most evil intentions that castle where, foi 
their security and repose, the law had placed the wife anc 
child of his neighbor. Had he observed the solemn precept 
^‘Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy,’’ he might a 
this moment have been one of the living. The injured hus 
band and father rushes upon him in the moment of his guilt 
and, under the influence of frenzy, executes upon him a judg 
ment which was as just as it was summary. 

The issue which you are to decide here is, whether this ac 
renders its author amenable to the laws of the land. In th< 
decision of this issue, gentlemen of the jury, you have a deep 
a solemn interest. You are here to fix the price of the mar 
riage bed. Y ou are here to say in what estimation that sacrec 
couch is held by an honest and an intelligent American jury 
You are favored citizens. You live in the city which consti 
tutes the seat of our federal government; a city consecrate( 
to liberty above all others, but not to the liberty of the liber 
tine; a city bearing the name of the illustrious Washington 
the Father of his Country,” of whom it has been emphatic 
ally and truly said that he was first in war, first in peace 
and first in the heax^ts of his countrymen.” You may feel j 
pity, in reviewing this occurrence, for the life which has beei 
taken; you may regret the necessity which constrained tha 
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event ; but, while you pity the dead, remember, also, that you 
should extend commiseration to the living. That life, taken 
away as it was, may prove to be your and my gain. You 
know not how soon the wife and daughter of some one of you 
would have been — nay, you know not but what she had al- 
ready been — ^marked by the same eyes wliicli doomed and de- 
stroyed the marriage relations of this defendant. You know 
not how soon the gardens of lovelin(*ss over which you now 
preside, had that life been spared, would have called 

upon, by the deceased, to supply their flower, wherewith to 
gratify his wicked, yet insatiable appetite. 

Any interference with the man-iage relation must strike 
every reflecting mind as the greatest wrong that can be com- 
mitted upon a human being. It has becji w^ell said that afflic- 
tion, shame, poverty, captivity, are preferable; and I do not 
know that I can express the sentiment more haj)pily than in 
reciting the lines which the great dramatist has placed in the 
mouth of the Moor, over the supposed discovery of the incon- 
stancy of his Desdemona: 


‘‘Had it plea.s’d Heaven 
To try me with affliction; had lie rain’d 
All kinds of sores and .sliamcs on my bare head: 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lijis; 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes; 

I should have found in some part of my .soul 
A drop of patience; but alas! lo make me 
A fixed figure for tlie time of seorn 
To point his .slow, unmoving finger at. 

Oh! Oh! 

Yet I could hear that too; well, very well. 

But there, where 1 have gaT-iuTcd u]) ray heart; 
Where either 1 must live or hear no life; 

The founhiin from tlie whieli my current runs, 

Or else dries up; to he discarded tlierice. 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul .t(»ads 

To knot and gender in! — tuni thy complexion there! 

Patience, thou young and ro-se-lifiped cherubim ; 

Aye, there look grim as hell.’’ 

You aro here to decide whether the defender of the mar- 
riage bed is a murderer — ^whether he is to be put on the same 
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footing Trith the first murderer, and is to be presented in his 
moral and legal aspects with the same hues of aggravation 
about him. 

(Gentlemen, the murderer is a most detestable character. 
Fdr be it from me to defend him before this or any other 
jury. Society cannot, it ought not to contain him. Calm, 
cold, and calculating, he saves his malice as the miser saves 
his treasure. His bosom is the vault in which he deposits it. 
Age possesses no claim upon his consideration — ^nor does sex 
interfere with him in the execution of his bloody purpose. In 
the very air he sees his weapon, and it marshals him “the way 
that he was going. ’ ’ He selects some object of innocence for 
his victim, and chooses some lonely spot for the perpetration 
of his horrid deed. In the drapery of the Night he wraps 
himself — and at that hour when 

“O'er the one half world 
Natnre seems dead, and wicked dreams abase 
’ The curtain’d sleeper,” 

he steals forth to the accomplishment of his bloody design. 
Afraid of his own movements, he is compelled to address the 
very Earth itself in the language of supplication — and em 
treat it to 

“Hear not his steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of his whereabouts.” 

If, between the act which has placed the defendant in his 
present position, and the act of a criminal like that, you can 
trace any similarity, it will be for you to institute and perfect 
the comparison ; it is not in my power to do so. 

There are some preliminary matters, gentlemen of the 
jurj', to which I shall very briefly allude, before I proceed to 
the discharge of the important duty which has been cast upon 
me by the concurrence of my learned associates for the de- 
fense. There are some features of this trial which are to be 
borne in mind by you at- this time. 

On^ feature to be regarded about this trial is the appear- 
ance of extra counsel on the part of the prosecution. We 
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have been informed that they have not been assifi^ncd to the 
case by the act of the Government, and you must determine 
the question, although there may be a legal propriety in their 
appearance, under some circumstances, how far the exigencies 
of this case demand or justify it on this occasion. 

Another feature of the case to be borne in mind by the jury 
is this : the extraordinary character of the opening of the 
learned counsel for the Government. It was an able, it was 
an eloquent production. It reflected credit upon the mind 
from which it emanated, for it was stamped w'ith a high order 
of ability ; but it will be for you, gentlemen, to say, when you 
pass that opening in review before your minds, wdiether or 
not it was warranted by the humanity that should evei* at- 
tach itself to his position. You wull remember tlu‘ extraordi- 
nary expression of the ‘^prisoiier coming to this carnival of 
blood,’' of his being '‘a walking magazine,” of his “addijig 
mutilation to murder,” of his ‘'standing bravely ovit Ins vic- 
tim,” as though with dagger drawn ready to plunge it in his 
bosom. Gentlemen, you would have thought, from this open- 
ing, that the learned counsel for the Govin’iiment was describ- 
ing a case of the most deliberate homicide — and yet the case 
he was describing, was the case of a man, who, while acting 
from a sense, and under the influence of a st*nse, of right, was 
nevertheless, no doubt, at that particular junctun^, entirely 
bereft of his reason. At the time he alluded to the magazine, 
which he described as being in the poss(,*ssion of the defend- 
ant, did it occur to the learned counsel for the prosecution to 
describe also the weapons that were in the possession of the 
adulterer? For with his opera-glass and white handkerchief 
he was capable of carrying death just as certainly to the 
domicil of the defendant, as the weapons, with which this 
defendant was provided w^ere capable of carrying death to 
him. The sight of that opera-glass, and those other appliances 
with which the deceased was furnished, in the pros(‘Cution of 
his unhallowed purposes, were just as certain death to the 
happiness and hopes of the defendant, as though the pistol of 
that adulterer had been presented at his bwiast. 
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Gentlemen of the jury, I ask you this; why is it that this 
prosecution is thus technically managed? Is there anything 
behind, which, if it escaped, would satisfy this jury that this 
is an unhallowed prosecution? I do not mean by this to im- 
peach the integrity of the authorities in any way; I iise the 
word unhallowed rather in the sense that it ought not to suc- 
ceed through the instrumentality of an intelligent jury* Is 
there anything in this prosecution which requires that the 
case should be tried in the way in which it has been tried; 
that from this jury all but property-holders should be ex- 
cluded; that in the opening address of the learned counsel 
for the Government the occurrence should be presented under 
a hue which the facts do not impart to it ; that strong extra 
counsel should be employed in order to sustain the prosecution 
and that witnesses should be examined in a particular form 
so as to exclude from the ears of this jury, that fact which, 
when it becomes a part of this case, must incline the scale in 
favor of the defendant? It will be for you, under all the cir- 
cumstances as I have presented them to you, to account for 
these extraordinary features in this prosecution. 

In relation to your province, gentlemen of the jury, as I 
understand it, the Court has invested you with the largest 
powers. I have read several of the charges of the learned 
Judge upon the bench to juries, and I find that he is im- 
bued with a spirit which has only been exemplified in an 
equal degree in one instance, to my knowledge, by any other 
jurist, and that is by the great Chancellor Kent. The greatest 
champion that juries ever had in this country was probably 
that great and now deceased jurist ; and the same spirit which 
seems to have entered into the instructions and judgments of 
that learned jurist, with reference to the rights of juries, ap- 
pears to influence the learned Judge upon the bench in rela- 
tion to your province. As I understand the law of this Court, 
every fact is to be passed upon by the jury— not only the 
facts entering into the occurrence, which is charged as a crime, 
but the state of mind — ^the intention — ^the motives — ^that ini' 
palpable influence, if there was such an influence— which set 
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on the defendant to the commission of the act, for which he is 
now arranged as a criminal before you. So far as the defini- 
tion of offenses is concerned in this case, resort is to be had to 
the common law of England, and the trial by juiy, in this 
district, is to be aeeording to the course of that same common 
law, except as modified by the genius of our institutions, or as 
changed by the Constitution and laws of the TTnited States, 
or the law of the State of Maryland, as continued over this 
district by federal legislation. As to tlio crimes claimed to be 
involved in this proceeding, let me first ask your attention to 
the definition of murder, as given in 4th Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, page 195, a book of the highest autliority, and the 
law, as here laid down, is to control you in tlie discharge of 
your present duty. Blackstone, borrowing his definition from 
Coke, thus defines murder*. 

'‘When a person of sound memory and discretion unlawfully 
killeth any reasonable creature in being and under tiie King^s peace 
with malice aforethought, either express or implied.^* 

We have no king, and therefore, to carry out this definition, 
we must substitute in place of “the King’s peace” “the peace 
of the people of the United States.” 

I shall, in another branch of the case, consider the question, 
whether at the time of the death of the deceased, he was in 
the peace of tlie people of this great Government, whether the 
adulterer, when he goes forth upon his mission, does not cease 
to be in the peace of the community, and whether he is not 
making direct war upon those great fundamental principles 
upon which not only the institution of marriage itself rests, 
but upon which our social fabric is founded. 

The definition of manslaughter is given in the same book: 

"The unlawful killing of another, without malice either express 
or implied, which may be either voluntarily, upon a sudden heat, 
or involuntarily, but in the commission of some unlawful act.” 

The difference between murder and manslaughter (as was 
stated by the learned counsel for the Government) is this/ 
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the one is supposed to be committed in cold blood as the re- 
sult of premeditation, and the other is supposed to be com- 
mitted in a state of heat resulting from passion, but resulting 
from passion which ought to be controlled, but is not con- 
trolled ; for passion which cannot be controlled is not passion 
which places any man within the pale of criminal account- 
ability. 

In this connection let me also ask the attention of the 
Court and jury to Foster’s Crown Law, p. 290, which, al- 
though it is an old treatise, nevertheless, is one of the purest 
and most reliable oracles from which legal knowledge can be 
gained. This author says, speaking of manslaughter: 

“I now proceed to that species of felonious homicide, which we 
call manslaughter, which, as I before obsen^ed, the benignity of 
our law, as it standeth at present, impnteth to human infirmity; to 
infirmity which though in the eye of the law criminal, yet is con- 
sidered as incident to the frailty of the human frame.” 

I refer also to the same treatise, for a definition of malice. 
This point is important, for the great question to be solved 
by the jury in this case is — ^what was the state of the defend- 
ant’s mind at the time he slew the man who had contaminated 
the purity of his wife. 

That is the cardinal question here. The counsel for the de- 
fense noticed on the first day, on which the witnesses for the 
Government gave their evidence, that some of the jurors took 
notes of the testimony given as to the mode or circumstances 
of the killing; but as we understand or look upon this ease, it 
is perfectly immaterial how death was inflicted; whether it 
was the result of one shot or of thirty shots ; whether the man 
who was killed stood up or lay down. The inquiry upon this 
part of the ease, at least is, what was the influence of the 
provocation he gave, upon the mind of the man who slew him ; 
what was the condition of the mind of the defendant at the 
time he killed the deceased. 

If the transaction was presided over by a mind perfectly 
self-possessed, that may constitute a different question, al- 
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though, in some of the aspects in which I shall hereafter pres- 
ent this case, even that would not be conclusive in establishing 
that there was any criminality on the part of the defendant. 
But assuming, for the sake of the argument, that, under 
other circumstances, the act of slaying would be a crime, then 
the inquiry is — ^what was the condition of the mind of the de- 
fendant at the time of the perpetration of his act? 

Serjeant Foster says that the term malice, in this instance, 
signifieth 

'^That the fact hath been attended with such circumstances as 
are the ordinary symptoms of a wicked, de])rave<!, maKguaffit 
spirit.” 

'Do you mean to tell me that the ordinary symptoms of a 
wicked, depraved, malignant spirit attend the act of the hus- 
band who slays the man who has polluted his wife? What 
distinction, then, do you draw b(‘tw<»on the case of a man who 
slays in order to commit a crime, and that of the man who 
slays in order to prevent the commission of a crime? Unless, 
gentlemen of the jury, you are prepared to find that the act 
of the husband who vindicates his marriages bed, by slaying 
the man who dare>s to defile it, is symptomatic of a “wicked, 
depraved and malignant spirit, thei'c would seem to be an 
end of the case, upon this branch of it. 

But to proceed with our author: Aftci* saying that malioe 
in reference to the crime of murder, is not to be understood 
in the restrained sense of “a principle of malevolence to par- 
ticulars,’’ he proceeds: 

^‘For the Law by the term malice, in this instance, meaneth that 
the fact hath been attended with such circumstances as are the 
ordinary symptoms of a wicked, def)raved, malignant spirit.” 

''In the case of an appeal of dv.iiih, which was anciently the 
ordinary metliod of j)rasecution, the term niallce is not, as I re- 
member, made use of iis descriptive of tlie offense of murder in 
contradiction to simple felonious homicide. Tlie precedents charge 
that the fact was done nequiter (wantonly, craftily), et in felonia 
(feloniously), which fully taketh in the legal sense of the word 
malice. The words per malitiam (by malice) and tnalitiose (mali- 
ciously) our oldest writers d«' indeed Irerpienlly use in some other 
cases; and they constantly naean an action flowing from a wicked 
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and corrupt motive — a thing done fnalo animo (with a bad or de- 
praved mind'), mala conscientia (a"* wicked heart or conscience), as 
they express themselves/’ 

The same author further says: 

“The legislature hath likewise frequently used the terms ^nmlice’ 
and 'maliciously’ in the same general sense, as denoting a wicked, 
perverse and incorrigible disposition,” 

Again — on the same page : 

“The malus animus (the evil or wicked mind) which is to be col- 
lected from all circumstances, and of which, as I before said, the 
court, and not the jury, is to judge” (which was the law when this 
author wrote), “is what bringeth the offense within the denomina- 
tion of willful, malicious murder, whatever might be the immediate 
motive to it; whether it be done, as the old writers express them- 
selves, ira (in or from anger), vel odio (or hatred), vel causa lucri 
(or for the sake of gain), or from any other wicked or mischievous 
incentive. And I believe most, if not all, the cases which in our 
books are ranged under the head of Implied Malice, will, if care- 
fully adverted to, be found to turn upon this single point, that the 
fact hath been attended with such circumstances as carry in them 
the plain indications of an heart regardless of social duty, and 
fatally bent upon mischief.” 

Contemplating this proceeding, in reference to the charge 
of murder, you behold in these citations,, gentlemen of the 
jury, the hideousness of the peculiar, the animating prin- 
ciple of that crime. 

In order to constitute “malice,’^ as that term is understood 
in reference to murder, you must find that the act, which is 
alleged to be malicious, was the result of a wicked, depraved 
and malignant spirit ; and if you can ascribe a spirit of that 
mind to the act of the husband who slays in defense of his 
marriage bed, then I have the honor to address gentlemen 
differently constituted from what I suppose you to be. 

I must now pass on to another subject. Having given you 
the definitions of murder and of manslaughter, you are re- 
quired to say, in the dischai'ge of your duty ultimately, 
whether this case comes within either of those definitions— 
whether the act of the defendant, within either of those defini- 
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tions, was or is evincive of a criminal heart. If it is a crime 
for a husband to defend his altar, his humble family altar, 
and if death is to be visited upon him for defending it, then 
the highest honor that can be conferred upon any man is to 
compel him to die such a death. 

Now, three things are to be noticed : first, that human laws 
do not shield us in the enjoyment of all our rights; second, 
that a right created by divine law is perfect, though not re- 
created by human law; and, third, that to certain relations 
the divine law has attached responsibilities to execute which is 
not to commit a crime. The two first considerations are prop- 
erly discussed together, and, by way of enforcing them upon 
your minds, we insist that our legal system does not reach 
the case of every wrong that can befall us. There are certain 
wrongs which we are not protected against, at all, by human 
laws, and therefore the only law which protects ns against 
them is that which is traced in the human bosom by the finger 
of God — the law of human nature ; the law of human instinct. 
When human laws do not protect us against injury, we ap- 
peal to our instincts; we are thrown upon the law of our iji- 
stincts, and have a right to defend ourselves against those 
wrongs. This position will be perceived, upon examination, 
to be well founded. There is no law in this district which 
says you have a right to defend yourself against attack, ex- 
cept the law of nature. It would be folly to pass a statute to 
declare that a man may defend himself against the assault of 
a highwayman ; or if a statute were passed on a subject like 
that, it would be folly to say that before the statute was 
passed, you had not the right of defense. Self-preservation is 
nature's great law, and it overrides all other laws. Two men 
are floating on a plank, and it is necessary that one should be 
drowned in order that the other may be saved. It is not mur- 
der in the person who, to save his own life, drowns the other , 
when two persons are so situated, because the law considers 
that all social regulations must yield to those great principles 
which are implanted in us, and are a part of us as we come 
from the hands of the great Creator. 
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Serjeant Foster, at page 273 of his Treatise, says : 

‘^The right of self-defense in these cases (alluding to the cases in 
which the right can be availed of), is founded in the law of nature, 
and is not nor can be superseded by any law of society. For be- 
fore civil societies were formed, one may conceive of such a state 
of things, though it is difficult to fix the period ‘when civil societies 
were formed, I say before societies were formed for mutual de- 
fense and preservation, the right of self-defense resided in individ- 
uals: it could not reside elsewhere. And since, in cases of necessity, 
individuals incorporated into society cannot resort for protection 
to the law of the society, that law, with great propriety and strict 
justice, considereth them as still in that instance under the protec- 
tion of the law of nature.” 

What is the law of self-defense? Is it merely defending 
yourself, and allowing any person that comes along to slay 
your wife, or your child ? Is that the law of self-defense — or 
is there not some relative duty cast upon you? Has the 
Creator made you so abominably selfish that you satisfy the 
demands of your nature when you defend yourselves, though 
you allow the partners of your bosoms or the offspring of your 
loins to be stricken down under your eyes? It is not so, as I 
shall presently show you ; and that involves the consideration 
of the last of the propositions to which I have thus prelimin- 
arily directed your attention. 

The authority cited proves that, to a certain extent, na- 
ture’s law is our protection, and that social laws cannot super- 
sede or divest us of that protection, and that as to all rights 
falling within the pale of nature’s law, the great council 
chamber of Jehovah is the source from which the law is to 
come. 

If, as you will shortly see, by numerous citations from 
Scripture, the adulterer is allowed to be slain by the law of 
God, and the right of a man to protect his wife against con- 
tamination is made a natural right, then, within the authority 
which I have read to you, it is not in the power of human laws 
to take away that right from those upon whom it is thus con- 
ferred. Do you mean to tell me that, when the great Being 
above said, thou shalt not steal,’* it was not as high a crime 
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to steal before, as it is after human leg^islation has said, “thou 
shalt not steal When the great Being above said, “thou 
shalt not kill,” and “thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” those crimes were perfect. He himself pro- 
nounced those ordinances. Human laws may enforce them 
with additional sanctions, but do not impart to them addi- 
tional solemnity. The crimes would bo just as great and 
smell as rank in the nostrils of Heaven if human legislation 
should ignore the subject entirely, as if human legislatures 
had undertaken to embody all that is in the Dwalogno in their 
own statutes. In this District no protection is provided against 
the adulterer, unless you cfin protect yourself against him. 
There is no law which furnishes that protection. What is the 
inevitable result? Why, that you are thrown upon the prin- 
ciple se et sua defendendo — of defending yourself and your 
own. Not to be so abominably selfish as to defcuul yourself, 
and let your own be taken from you — but to defend both your- 
self and your own. Do you not wish to be as safe against the 
adulterer as against the housebreaker? Has society ix‘deemed 
its compact with you wdien it protects you from the attacks of 
the housebreaker by night, but permits your hous(‘, when you 
have left it during the day to pursue your honest toil, to be 
polluted by the tread of the adulterer? One reason, then, we 
are bound to suppose, why society has not j/rovided by ])osi- 
tive legislation against the act of the adulterer, is tiiat it con- 
siders that the natural right of a man to prot(‘Ct himself 
against that malefactor is as perfect under the Divine law as 
is his right to protect himself against any other violator of 
his natural rights. Gentlemen, there is nothing in this doc- 
trine revolutionary or subversive* of the jicace and good order 
of society. Where society has protected us, we are not thrown 
upon the law of self-defense, but where society has not pro- 
tected us, we are thrown upon that law. In this district there 
is no law which protects you against the mah who would rob 
you of the affections of your wives, unless it is engraven upon 
your hearts by the hand of the Great Being who made you. 

You will see more plainly the importance of this, gentlemen 
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of the jury, when I come to construct the argument which I 
design addressing to you from the Scriptures, as to the 
heinousness of the offense of^the adulterer, as it is stamped 
upon his act by the law of God. 

We may assume, then — and I state it as a proposition — 
that whenever a right is given by the law of God, even though 
not* expressly recognized by human law, and the violation of 
that right is denounced by the moral law as an offense of 
aggravated hue, to defend oneself against its violation is act- 
ing upon the principle of self-defense. The law says that no 
man shall enter your house at night to rob it, and that if any 
one does so, and you detect him in the act, that you have a 
right to defend yourself and your own against him, even to 
the extent of taking his life. If human law can give you a 
right to take away the life of a man when he is committing an 
offense which it has made an offense, why have you not the 
same right in reference to the Divine law, when it has de- 
clared an offense to be equally heinous with the one created 
by human legislation? As will presently appear, under the 
Divine law, it is a great deal more aggravated an offense to 
contaminate the wife of your neighbor than to enter his 
house at night for the purpose of robbing it, and if human 
law can confer upon you the right to kill the burglar, the 
Divine law can impart to you the right to kill the adulterer. 
You will bear in mind that I am not insisting that a man has a 
right to kill even an adulterer, as the result of cold, deliber 
ate thought. This is not such a case ; for, unfortunately in 
this case, the deceased was caught, if not in the fact of adult- 
ery, at least so near the fact, as to leave not the least doubt 
of his guilt. The defense regard this as a very important 
point,, and as I am about leaving it, I will state it to you again. 
We say this: that if society has not protected you in the pos- 
session of your wives, it is proof conclusive that society meant 
that your right to their possession should remain as at na- 
ture— and that the right to protect the purity of your wives 
IS a natural right which you can assert even to the extent of 
killing whoever seeks to deprive you of it, as much as you can 
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kill for the purpose of protecting your own lives. We may as- 
sume, then, that wherever a right is given by the law of God, 
even though not expressly recognized by human law, and the 
violation of that right is denounced by the moral law as an 
offense of an aggravated hue, to defend onestdf against its 
violation is an act based upon the principle of self-defense. 
As has been already seen, this is not a selfish principle ; it ex- 
tends to the protection of your own as well as to the protee* 
tion of yourselves. If you can kill in defending yourself 
against an offense declared felony by human laws, and be 
blameless, why not when the Divine law^ makes an act against 
you the greatest conceivable offense? It would be an outrage 
upon all decency to compare a felony created by a human law 
with such an offense as adultery is made by the Bible. I shall 
show you, by abundant citations from that sacred book, that 
one of the most serious offenses that can be committed against 
the Divine law is this crime of adultery. Human laws may 
enforce obedience to the Bible, by their own sanctions. They 
may create or multiply penalties — ^l)ut do they, can they, in- 
crease or add to its moral obligation? As well might they 
seek to repeal its commandments, as to lend them any force 
by re-enacting them ! 

It may be said that Mr. Sickles had a civil remedy, and 
could have brought an action for damages. Would this have 
staunched his wounds? Could the purity of his wife be paid 
for by a few paltry dollars? Could that course afford any 
adequate satisfaction for the injury inflicted upon him? If 
an individual comes into your house, and lies upon your bed, 
against your will, he commits a trespass, and you can repel 
him by force. If an individual comes into your house, and 
lies with your wdfe, and robs her and you of that which 
cannot be restored, and for which no recompense can be 
made, can you not repel this invasion by force? Can your , 
wives be used with impunity when your furniture cannot? j 
What furniture for your homes like a wife ! j 

This brings me to the last of the three propositions ad- - 
vanced in thia connection, and that is, that there are certain i 
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relations to which, the Divine law attaches the greatest re- 
sponsibilities and which it invests with commensurate powers. 
Of these, the relations of parent and child — ^and husband and 
wife are the most hallowed — ^the most cherished. It may not 
be the right of a brother, probably, to slay in the defense of a 
sister, unless he should be present at the time an offense was 
attempted against her person — ^because the attachment which 
connects a brother with a sister is one of love — they come from 
the same parents. The relation, however, which exists be- 
tween parent and child, and husband and wife, is not only 
one of love, but of protection. For such relations, the Divine 
law has created the duty of protection, and the right to kill 
in the discharge of that duty is a proper one, and cannot be 
(questioned by a human tribunal — at least, provided the cir- 
cumstances under which the killing takes place are such as 
not to denote that extreme malice of the heart against which 
social laws are designed to protect us. 

It was this idea of inferiority on the part of the wife to the 
husband which made the act of the wife, where she killed the 
husband, what the common law, in olden time, denominated 
parva p^^oditio, petit treason. High treason, at common law, 
was rebellion against the sovereign, insubordination toward 
the Government — ^but petit treason was the insubordination of 
the wife to that yoke w^hich her relations rerjuire her to wear, 
as it were, upon her neck. The rising of the wife against the 
husband was as much considered the rising of an inferior 
against a superior, as the rising of a subject against the 
sovereign ; and the law, by way of characterizing the enormity 
of the act on her part, denominated it petit treason, in analogy 
to that offense which, when attempted against the Govern- 
ment, constituted high treason. The law, in this respect, is 
founded upon the Divine law, for the mandate of the Bible, 
to wives, is, ‘‘Love your husband, obey them, submit your- 
selves unto them.'' The husband is the protector— the master 
of the wife. Her sex is supposed to render her unable to pro- 
tect herself, and hence it is the duty of the strong arm of the 
man to defend himself and his wife against the wrongs which 
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may be inflicted upon them, either with the connivance of the 
wife, in which case she is to be regarded as tlie slave of her 
own frailty, or as the result of violence on the part of an- 
other. 

We know that it has been said, “Frailty, thy name is 
woman.’’ With all our exalted conceptions of the perfection 
of female character, who is not compelled to acknowledge its 
extreme fragility? And it is because of this inability to re- 
sist herself and others, we find it written in the I’cvealed Word 
of Heaven that woman is to be placed under the protection 
of man. I hold it as a principle, that he who gains tlie affec- 
tions of the wife in defiance of the authority of tlie husband 
commits as great a crime against that husband, as if by force 
he had taken her person. It is, theivfore, the sacred duty of 
the husband to look to the affections of his wife, to control 
them, and, above all, to see that fh(*y are not stohui fiom him 
by the insidious practices or macliinations of the adulterer. 
He is the owner of them, and bound to setnire them against 
the weakness of female nature. It is ui)()n this principle and 
upon this obligation, the institution of marriage is cn^ated. 
Woman is the weaker vessel ; man is th(‘ strongt*r vessel, and it 
is the duty of the man to make up for tlu^ shorteorniugs of tin* 
woman. In guarding the wife’s honor, the. husband guards 
his children. He owes it to them, to keei/ the stigma of her 
disgrace from them ! 

As a matter of mere legal knowledge, I would call the at- 
tention of the Court to the fact that sinct* the statute of rir- 
cumspccte agatis, passed in the 13th year of the nugn of Ed- 
ward I., the common law courts in England have not had, 
nor have they entertained, jurisdiction of adultery, as a dis- 
tinct offense. Whatever may have been thei]’ jurisdiction be- 
fore that, over adultery, as a separati* offense, they have as- 
serted no jurisdiction since. I have copi(‘d th(j provision of 
this statute upon my brief, which, as it ha«s been extracted 
from 2 Bacon’s Abridgement 171, under the head of “Eccles- 
iastical Courts D.,” I will read. The words circimspecie 
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agatis, ‘‘use yourselves circumspectly,’* are, as it will be seen, 
fully explained by it. It proceeds: 

“The King to his Judges sendeth greeting. — ^Use yourselves cir- 
cumspectly in all matters concerning the Bishop of Norwich and his 
Clergy, not pimis'hing them if they hold a plea in Court Christian, 
of such things as be merely spiritual, that is, to-wit: of penance 
enjoined by prelates for deadly sin, as fornication, adultery, and 
such like, for the which sometimes corporeal penance, and some- 
times pecuniary is enjoined, especially if a freeman be convict of 
sucli things. Also, if prelates do punish for leaving the church- 
yard unclosed, etc.; item, if a parson demand of his parishoners 
oblations, or tithes, due or accustomed, etc.; item, if a parson de- 
mand mortuaries, etc.; item, if a prelate of a church or patron, de- 
mand of a parson a pension due to him, etc., all such demands are 
to be made in a spiritual court, and for laying violent hands on a 
clei'k; and in cause of defamation, it hath been granted already, 
that it shall he tried in the spiritual court, where money is not de- 
manded; but a thing done for punishment of sin, and likewise for 
breaking an oath, in all eases afore rehearsed, the spiritual judge 
shall have power to take knowledge nothwith standing the king's 
prohibition,” 

Here is the declaration of the British Parliament that 
adultery is a deadly sin. At the time of the passage of this 
statute, adultery was an offense at the common law, and fell 
within the cognizance of the common law tribunals, but after 
the passage of this statute, it was transferred to the cogni- 
zance of the spiritual courts. By the common law of Mary- 
land, which is the law of this district, adultery is not an of- 
fense; for the common law, which was in existence at the 
time of the creation of Maryland as a State, did not recognize 
it as such ; and as we have no spiritual courts in this country, 
as in England, it needs the interposition of a statute to make 
adultery an offense punishable as such by the ordinary legal 
tribunals. 

In this connection, permit me to refer to the case of Ander- 
son (5 Band. 627). This whole subject was discussed and 
considered in that case. A party had been convicted in the 
court below of enticing away for the purpose of prostitution 
and carnally knowing a female a little over sixteen years of 
age. There was a statute in Virginia making it a crime to in- 
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veigle away a female within the age of sixteen years, from the 
possession of the person in whose custody she was. The de- 
flowering was made a more serious offense. The General Court 
of Virginia reversed the conviction, holding that the statutory 
offense must be punished according to the statute, and that 
the female in question, being over the statutory age, was not 
within its protection, and that no offense was prcdicable, as 
at common law, adultery by itself, since the statute of cir- 
cunispecte agatis, not being a common law offense. The opin- 
ion of the Court will be found to be a well-consideiTd one, the 
doctrine being held to be that the adultery must be “com- 
bined with circumstances, which, beyond the mere criminality 
of the simple fact, were calculated to make it injurious to so- 
ciety. ’’ Instances of what the court meant were given, as, 
where the fact was committed in a street or highway — or as 
the result of a conspiracy, and the like — whei'^e tlie circum- 
stances attending the fact “imported a common law misde- 
meanor. It was held in this case that the statute in ques- 
tion occupied the whole ground, and was not cumulative. 

In State v. Cooper (16 Vt. 551) it was held by the Supreme 
Court of Vermont that adultery is not at coiiiiiion law a felony 
or crime, to be punished in the common law courts. In this 
case, a party was convicted upon an indictment which charged 
him with breaking and entering a dwelling house in the night 
time, with intent to commit adultery. By a statute of Ver- 
mont, it was burglary to enter a dwelling house at night, with 
intent to commit murder, etc., or any other felony. To sus- 
tain the conviction of the court below, the Appellate Court 
was called upon to hold that adultery was a felony at the 
common law. The conviction w^as reversed and judgment ar- 
rested, because adultery was held not to be a felony, nor any 
offense at common law, punishable by common law jurisdic- 
tions. 

In reference to the statute, circumspecte agatis, we are told 
that “the Bishop of Norwich and his clergy, “ are only put 
for an example, and that it extended to all the bishops within 
the realm. Blackstone (vol. 4, pp. 64, 65) informs us that in 
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1650 during the commonwealth, adultery in England, was a 
capital offense. The spiritual courts — Curiae Christianiiatis 
(as they were called) — ^acted pro salute animae, for the safety 
of the soul, and punished what were called spiritual sins by 
penance, contrition and excommunication, or by a sum of 
money to the officers of the court, known as commutation of 
penance. 

Wharton on American C. L. (Sec. 2639 to Sec. 2647) re- 
fers to the statutes of four States, namely, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio, upon the subject of adult- 
ery. These appear to be the only States of the Union which, 
by express legislation, have made it an offense cognizable by 
the ordinary courts of justice. 

I come now, gentlemen of the jury, to the discussion of the 
other parts of this ease, and I urge upon you all through this 
trial to bear in mind that you are sitting here to pronounce 
the estimate of an American jury upon the value of a hus- 
band’s honor. That is the great principle of your verdict, and 
as it is rendered in this particular, so will you strike terror 
into the heart of the adulterer, or embolden him in his course. 
If for the prosecution, in that verdict is contained your writ- 
ten commission to him. You send him out emboldened by it 
to repeat his crimes, telling him that if he is slain for his 
offense, the man who dares to take his life shall forfeit his own 
for the act. You strike the deepest blow at the root of morality 
which has ever been given to it, on this continent, by the ac- 
tion of an American jury. 

It is a well settled legal principle, that every man’s house 
is his castle — for the security and repose of himself and his 
family. The word '‘castle” is a term of the law. It does not 
signify that a man keeps his family within battlemented walls 
— but it is used as a figure of speech to denote that his resi- 
dence, though it be a hut which can neither keep the rain nor 
sunshine from penetrating its roof, is nevertheless, for every 
moral and legal purpose, as mu(*.h a fortress as if it were con- 
structed for one. The thatched roof, the humblest hut that 
rears itself to the most limited height in the face of heaven, 
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is as much a castle for the protection of a man’s wife and 
family as though it were a castle in reality — and whoever en- 
ters it, even though it be by his invitation, in the guise of a 
friend, but in reality as a seducer, is a tnvspasser upon that 
home. That is the principle I want to strike lioine to your 
hearts upon this occasion. Under such circuiustanees you 
have the same right to eject him from that castle, that you 
would have had he enten'd against your will. It is ]>urity of 
heart only which entitles him to embrace the privilege you 
have accorded to him. 


One of the most aggravated featuivs of this ctise is, that the 
deceased entered the abode of Mr. Siekhvs as his friend. We 
will show" you by th(‘ t(\stimony that they stooil almost as cIqsc 
together as did those two human hidings wdio were coniuxsted 
by a link which was lH)rn wu'th them, and w'hich rendert'd 
them indissoluble. The hvartn of these 'tw-o human beings had 
beaten almost against each otlun*. Jf I may so speak, the.ir 
hearts seemed to have almost alt(*rnated in tlieir pulsations, 
at least so far as their social or personal ac<iuaintance was 


concerned. If, therefore, when Mr. Sickles invited Mr. Key 
into his house, Mr. Key accepUd the invitation for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing tin* dowmfall of his w ife, he w"as as much 
a trespasser as though he had entered tin* house against the 
will of Mr. Sickles altogether. When a husband extends an 


invitation to his friend to visit Ins family circh*, lie in efT<^et 
requests him to keep back all un(*leanm*ss, Wliirdi of you 
would tolerate the presence of a man wliom you had invited to 
your fireside as a friend— believing 'him to be, relying upon 
him as a friend— but wdiom you found canvassing the diarms 
of a wife or daughter, to excite the sensuality of his nature? 
The man that comes to your abode with an unclean heart, and 
looks with lustful eyes upon youi*s, is a tn^sjuisser-^nd you 
can, nay, you ought to drive him back with violence. 

Another well-settled principle is, that the peiwn or body 
of the wife is, in a measure, the property of the us an . 
violated against.her will, it is a felony. She can defend it. 
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So can her husband. So can a stranger. Serjeant Poster 
•(Crown Law, p. 247), says: 

woman in defense of her chastity may lay^ully kill a person 
attempting to commit a rape upon her. The injury intended can 
never be repaired or forgotten. And nature, to render the sex 
amiable, hath implanted in the female heart, a quick sense of honor, 
the Pride of Virtue, which kindleth and inflameth at every such 
instance of brutal lust. Here the law of self-defense plainly coin- 
cideth with the dictates of nature.” 

This is one of the instances in which, according to the au- 
thor, nature and social duty co-operate. 

If the wife is deflowered, with her consent, in the presence 
of her husband, he can act, even to the extent of killing, upon 
the principle of se ei sua defendendo. I now refer to the case 
of Ryan (2 Wheeler’s C. C. 47). This was an indictment 
for murder, found against the husband for killing the alleged 
adulterer of his wife. It was tried before a court of whom the 
late Recorder Riker was one — a judge not unknown to fame, 
and whose erudition and experience in the Criminal Law cer- 
tainly entitle his judicial acts to the highest consideration. 
The facts were these: Ryan returned home from his labor, 
and found his children (one but a year old) crying on the 
floor, his wife having gone out and left them. He had sus- 
pected her before of improper intimacy with the deceased 
(Finley). He went to Finley’s room, heard his wife’s voice 
within, and knocked at the door. After some delay it was 
opened. He entered, and found two men there, but his wife 
had gone. He turned away, and while talking with a man 
below, saw his wife come downstairs. She was a little intoxi- 
cated, and they went home together. About ten o’clock at 
night, Ryan again went to Finley’s door, and, looking through 
the keyhole, saw Finley’s arms around his wife, she lying on 
the floor. He knocked. Finley opened the door, forced Ryan 
to come into the room, where they drank together. Finally, 
Ryan and his wife, accompanied by Finley, went home. An 
hour after they entered Ryan’s apartments, the noise of heavy 
blows was heard, which proved to be Ryan killing Finley. 
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Ryan endeavored to make his escape, but was arrested on the 
street; and on his arrest, he said to the w^atchman, “I killed 
him, and I meant to kill him ; he has deprived me of my wife, 
and I have deprived him of his life. I am willing to suifer 
for it. Ryan, all through, showed a j)erfect consciousness 
of what he was about, and even deliberation in what he did ; 
but the case is a striking instance of how far courts and juries 
will condescend to acts prompted by a violation of our most 
sacred rights. In submitting the case to the jury, the C'ourt 
remarked that it was for them, under all the circumstances, to 
say whether 

^*The crime charged upon the prisoner was murder or man- 
slaughter, or justifiable homicide; and ohser\’ed, if the jury were 
of opinion that the prisoner committed (he act while the decejuied 
was in criminal intercourse witli liLs wife, it would not be innrcier, 
or even manslaughter, but would be jiistitiable homicide, se dc- 
fendendo. Her consent would he of no avail to increase or exten- 
uate the crime, if in her husband’s j)re.s(*n(‘e. il‘, however, the jury 
should believe there was a criminal connection between the de- 
ceased and the wife of the prisoner, as there was no j>08itive, al- 
though there was presumptive evidence of it, it would be for tliem 
to decide, from the circumstances, whether the homicide was commit- 
ted after time for reflection had been given or not.” 

The District Attorney, in Ryan's did not contend for 
contrary doctrines. The following is an (‘xtraot. fn)m his 
opening address to the jury : 

‘‘If a man surprised another in the act of adulter}' witli Ids wife., 
and killed him instantly on the spot, the law jironounccd such kill- 
ing to be manslaughter; but if the .stranger was attempting a ra[>c, 
and the wife cried out, and the hasband entered and killed liiin, it 
was justifiable homicide, se defendendoj nor could tlie consent of 
the wife, if in the presence of the liusband, alter the ofTense from 
a rape; but if the adulterous act had been committed, and the lius- 
band, after time intervening sulTicient for reflection, attacked and 
killed the adulterer out of revenge, the killing in such case is mur- 
der.” 

Ryan's case was tried before a Court of Oyer and Terminer 
at the City of New York, in September, 1823. It is law there, 
and no Christian court or jury can refuse to subscribe to its 
reasonableness or propriety. 
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There are seven questions, gentlemen of the jury, which, in 
the judgment of the counsel for the defense, it is deemed ap- 
propriate to present for consideration. 

1. As to how far the Government is bound to make out a 
case against the defendant. What it must prove, of what the 
jury must be satisfied, and how satisfied, before a conviction 
of any offense can be rendered. 

2. As to how far the old rule that malice is presumed from 
the fact of killing obtains at the present time in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice, and how far such a presumption 
is coiitrollad by the great fundamental presumption of the 
law that every one is supposed or deemed to be innocent until 
proved to be guilty. 

3. As to how the law esteems adultery as a provocation, 
and how it regards it in connection with an act caused by it. 

4. The reason, or principle, or meaning of the old rule 
that homicide by a husband, on discovering his wife in the 
act of adultery, either by slaying the adulterer or adulteress, 
is manslaughter. 

5. What was the effect of the rule which lowered or re- 
ducpd such a killing to manslaughter — to show that it was 
e(|ui valent or tantamount to an acquittal. 

6. How far the provocation furnished by the deceased to 
the defendant acted upon or affected the defendant’s mind, in 
reference to exonerating him from all the legal consequences 
for or by reason of the killing in question. Whether while 
the infiuence of the^pro vocation remained, it did not render 
the defendant for the time being, insane. Whether it did not 
operate such a state of mental unsoundness, as to relieve the 
defendant’s (alleged) act of and from all criminality — sup- 
posing the act to have been immediately and directly prompted 
or occasioned by it. In other words, whether this case is one 
of pardonable or excusable unsoundness of mind, or of 
wanton or ungovernable passion. Wliether the defendant, 
not being to blame for the provocation, the frenzy, or its re- 
sults can be holden for a crime. 
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7. Whether, viewing the case as one of ungovernable 
passion — as one of resentment produced by passion — tliere 
was a sufScient time for the defendant’s passion to cool, and 
for reason to get the better of the transport of passion, so that 
his subsequent acts were deliberate, before the mortal wound 
was given to the deceased. 


As to the first of these questions — if the Court please — as 
to how far the Government is bound to make out a case 
against the defendant, we attack almost throughout the the- 
ory of the prosecution. We say that the case must be made 
out by the prosecution, and that it must be made out by 
proof, and not by presumption. We say that the old rule of 
law, that the killing was presumptiv(‘ evidence of inalicc, no 
longer belongs to the law, for it is, ui)on facts, and not upon 
presumptions, that a man is to be condemni*d for an offense 
involving his life or liberty. Presumptions arc mcr(^ rul(‘s of 
evidence, and juries cannot convict upon presumptions un- 
less they conscientiously believe that the facts embrae(‘d in 
them do actually exist. They cannot siibject tlic delib- 
erations or convictions of the jury, if the jury Indieve or think 
them to be unwarranted. 


As I understand the argument of tho loarnod ponnsel for 
the Government, it is this: that the law supj.osps from the 
very fact of killing that there was malitia prurcorjilnta in the 
heart. If I were sitting as a juror, and all the evidenee be- 
fore me was that one man had simply slain another, should 
infer that the slayer was insam-: but the argument ..f the 
prosecution is that you must infer that the slayer was in the 
possession of reason from the fact of his killing. 
it mav be law' but it is not the praetiec, and no prosecutor 

should ever be’permitted to give a case 

e 4 -Vin f'let of killiiiK. If the nile exists at 
on the mere proof oi the tact oi koui ,, 

all, it exists in name and not in reality. 

_ . • x T Qoir flip attcutioii of the Court to the 

Upm am point I ask the ott^. ^ 

erne of McCann (2 Smith „dvi„,.v to thi. 

in citing the ^ f aestions involved in the pres- 

Court, in reference to the legal , 
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ent proceedings were it not for the kind mianner in which 
your honor has already spoken of the decision of our Supreme 
Court in the case of Freeman (4 Denio 9), stating it to be 
one of the most reliable authorities upon the law of insanity 
your honor had met with. Our Court of Appeals contains 
judges of equal calibre with those who passed upon the case 
of Freeman, and I doubt not that one of their judgments will 
meet with the same regard at the hands of this court, as the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in that case. 

We insist most strenuously that it is the duty of the prose- 
cution, if they charge that Mr. Sickles, in a spirit of wanton- 
ness, excited by the provocation which Mr. Key had given 
him, slew Mr. Key, to prove it. If they have not proved it 
before the court and jury their case must fall to the ground. 

The cardinal question presented in McCann’s case, was as 
to how far insanity, when relied upon as a defense, must be 
established to be sustained — ^and under what rules the testi- 
mony in support of it should or must be put to the jury. The 
judgment of the court will be found to explode many of the 
old notions which have been uniformly invoked to prejudice 
such a defense in the estimation of juries and is a recent in- 
stance of a court declining to bow to the errors, however 
ancient, of old rules ! I read from the opinion of Bowen, J. 
(P. 62). 

‘Tt is a ‘general rule, applicable to all criminal trials, that to war- 
rant a conviction, the evidence should satisfy the jury of the de- 
fendant’s guilt beyond a reasonable doubt — and it has been held 
that there is a distinction in this respect between civil and criminal 
cases. This rule is based upon the presumption of innocence, 
which always exists in favor of every individual charged with the 
commission of crime. It is aLso a rule well established by au- 
thority, that where, in a criminal case, insanity is set up as a de- 
fense, the burden of proving the defense is with the defendant, as 
die law presumes every man to be sane. But I apprehend that the 
same evidence will establish the defense which would prove in- 
sanity in a civil case. The rule requiring the evidence to satisfy 
the jury beyond a reasonable doubt is one in favor of the individ- 
ual on trial charged with crime, and is applicable only* to the gen- 
erral conclusion, from the whole evidence, of guilty or not guilty.” 
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I read also from the opiuioii of Brown, J. (p. 68) : 

(speaking of murder) is thus defined by Sir Edward Coke 
(3 Inst. 47) : ‘When a person of sound uieuiory and discrimination 
unlawfully killeth any reasonable creature in being, and under the 
king’s peace, with malice, aforethought, exj»ress or implied.* It is 
to be remarked that every member of this senteiu'e is of the weight- 
iest import in determining the constituents of the crime. The kill- 
ing must have been elfected by a j)erson of .‘^oiind memory and dis- 
cretion. It must have l)een an unlawful killing; that which is df*- 
prived of life must have been a reasonable creature in being, under 
the king’s peace, and the killing must have proceeded from malice, 
expTQSsly i)roved, or such as the law will imply, which is not so 
properly spite or inaUnolence to the deceased as any evil desigj^ 
in general; the dictale of ‘a wicked, depraved and malignant heart.’ 
Every one of these things must liave existed, in order to make out 
the crime, and they must be j>roved or presumed upon the trial to 
have existed, or the pri.soner is to be ac(iiiilied. They are ])ri- 
marily a part of the ease for the 2 >rosocutiou, to be established to 
the satisfaction of the jury beyond any reasonable doubt. The law 
presumes malice from the mere act of killing, hecan.se the natural 
and i)robable consequences of any deliberate act, are j>resumcd to 
have been intended by the author. But if tlje proof leaves it in 
doubt whether the act was intentional or accidental, if tlie scales 
are so equally balanced that the jury cannot safely determine the 
question, shall not the jirisoner have the benefit of the doubt ?” 

After referring to the expressions of a number of eminent 
judges, upon insanity as a defense, Brown, J. (p. 70), pro- 
ceeds: 

“Whatever has fallen from these eminent men will doubtless be 
accepted with the most profound res[*ect; but what they have said 
would be entitled to greater weight upon the j>resent occasion, did 
it distinctly appear that their attention w£is directed to tlie circum- 
stance that, notwithstanding the legal presumption, the sanity of 
the prisoner’s mind is, under all the definitions ol the crime, to be 
made out affirmatively ui)on the trial as a juirt of the case for the 
prosecution.” 

It will be my duty presently to trace out the origin of the 
rule as to malice being presumed from the mere fijct of kill- 
ing. It was a rule favored in the lirne of special verdicts, 
when juries did not pass upon the intention at all, and when 
judges for the purpose of enlarging the royal revenue ^the 

census regalis’^— made crimes in every case, to multiply 
forfeitures to the Crown. We will trace out the rule, though 
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we could stand before the jury this day, end demand the ac- 
quittal of our client. Enough is out now to show the motive 
of his act — and to pierce the heart that was not cut from the 
'*linwedgeable, gnarled oak;’’ for in the agony of his mind, 
when the deed was done, and he was relapsing into his sanity, 
in the midst of his grief, he exclaimed: “He (referring to 
Key) has dishonored my house; he has defiled my bed.” It 
was the dominant sentiment of his bosom. Twelve Indians, 
upon whom the light of civilization had never broken, would 
repel with indignation the idea of convicting a man of a cap- 
i^l offense upon the testimony which has been placed before 
you by this prosecution. 

The judgments of the courts below, in McCann ’s case, were 
unanimously reversed, because “at variance with sound 
reason, and the just and humane principles of the common 
law.” The law has some humanity about it. What, gentle- 
men of the juiy , is its cardinal presumption ? As you heard 
me tell the honorable judge upon the bench, that every man 
is innocent until proved to be guilty. Not so, says the coun- 
sel for the Government. The law presumes, because Mr. 
Sickles discharged the contents of his pistol into the body of 
Mr. Key, that he is guilty. What is the great corner stone of 
evidence in criminal cases, if it is not the legal concession of 
the innocence of the accused, until the contrary is made man- 
ifest. And yet, here, this presumption is to be dethroned and 
a party is to be taken to be guilty, because he has been put 
upon trial ; and instead of the prosecution making out a case 
against him, he is to be compelled to establish that he is 
not amenable for the crime of which he has been accused. 
The utmost effect of the rule^the Government reposes upon, 
is to prevent the prosecution (if 1 may so speak) from being 
non-sudted. It is a rule of evidence, but it is not a rule which 
is to govern the jury in their veixlict. The law supposes, 
from the killing, that certain facts exist ; but are the jury to 
find that they exist, because of this mere presumption. What 
is the oath of a juror? It is that “you will true deliverance 
make upon the evidence.” “Not so,” says the counsel for 
the Government, “but upon the presumptions of the law. It 
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is no matter whether the fact exists— the law presumes it to 
exist, ^ and that is the ground on which the oaths of the jury 
rests/' All that can be contended for by the counsel for the 
Government is that the Court cannot non-suit or dismiss tho 
prosecution for resting upon legal assumptions ; but the jur>" 
are, nevertheless, to go behind those assumptions, a.nd see 
whether or not the facts are in accordance with tliem. Their 
oaths are not redeemed unU^ss they can look their Maker in 
the face, and, with their hands upon their hearts, say that 
every fact included in the verdict they render is clearly 
proved by the testimony adduced before them ! 

As to the second of the questions I stat<*d to the Court — 
as to how far the old rule, that malice is pr(‘sumed from the 
fact of killing, obtains at the present day in the administra- 
tion of the crimimal justice of our country — 1 now proceed 
to the discussion of it. 

Upon this point I desire to call the attention of the Court 
to Mawgridge's case (17 Howell State Tivials 57). This au- 
thority shows that this rule originat(^d und(^r circumstances 
which do not now exist. Fimn the opinion of ( 'likd Justice 
Holt, it appears that at the time England was ovtn run by the 
Danes, those who were the manor born’' were, of cours<^ 
opposed to the incursion of foreigners, and hence the Daiuis 
were constantly being murdered. In order to prevent these 
murders or assassinations, wherevm* a Dane was kilhul the al- 
leged murderer had to be produced within a certain time, and 
if not produced, the vill was fined, and if not able to pay, the 
fine was levied upon the hundred. 

"Though this law” (says Chief Justice Holt) ‘‘ceased uf on tin* 
expulsion of the Danes, yet William tiie ('onriueror revived it for 
the security of his Normans, after he had confirmed King Kdward 
the Confessor’s Laws.” Before the .statute of Marlebridge (.>‘J IT. 
3), "if a man was found to be slain, it wa.s always intend<^d|~l. 
That he was a Frenchman. 2. Tint he was killed by an LnglLsh- 
man. 3. That the killing was murder. 4. If any one wiis aj>r)re- 
hended to be the murderer, he was to he tried by fire mid water, 
which was extended beyond reason and justice in favor of the Nor- 
mans; but if an Englishman was killed by misfortune, lie that 
killed him was not in dange- of death, because it was not felony. 
5. If the malefactor was not taken, then the country was to be 

amerced.” 
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The statute of Marlebridge relieved the man-slayer of his 
ordeal trial, and the country of its amerciament, where a 
Frenchman was killed by misfortune. The fine which was put 
upon the vill or hundred, was called ^‘murdrum,’’ and after- 
wards came to signify or denote the crime itself ‘‘ murder 
It was the presumption, namely, where a person was found 
to be slain (in the absence of proof to the contrary^, that the 
person killed was a Frenchman, that he was killed by an 
Englishman, and that the killing was murder, upon which 
the rule implying malice, from the mere fact of killing was 
originally founded, and from which it originally sprang. 

It was a rule which multiplied offenses; for the more nu- 
merous they were, the more forfeitures were multiplied, and 
the more the revenue of the Crown increased. These forfeit- 
ures constitute the sixteenth branch of the king’s ordinary 
revenue — the census resgalis — as enumerated in Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. The mode of obtaining money, according to 
that writer, was no more regarded than its use when obtained. 
Even deodands, which were intended to be ‘‘an expiation for 
the souls of such as were snatched away by sudden death,” and 
should have been given to “Holy Church,” were perverted 
from their original design, and granted “by the king to par- 
ticular subjects as a royal franchise.” 

In the State of New York this rule is completely exploded; 
and if a district attorney in that State were to prove noth- 
ing beyond the killing, the Court would direct the jury to 
acquit the prisoner upon the spot. I read from the case of 
McCann (p. 65) : 

^Tt certainly is true that sanity is the normal condition of the 
human mind, and in dealing with acts, criminal or otherwise, there 
can be no presumption of insanity. But it is not true, I think, 
upon the traverse of an indictment for murder, when the defense 
of insanity is interposed, and the homicide admitted, that the issue 
is reversed and the burden .shifted. The burden is still the same, 
and it still remains with the prosecution to show the existence of 
those requ^ites or elements which constitute the crime; and of 
these, the intention or malus animus of the prisoner is the prin- 
cipal. The doctrine of tlie charge (i. e., of the judge at the trial) 
proceeds upon the idea that the homicide is, per se, criminal; that 
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the mere destruction of lumian life by the act of [mother Ls, with- 
out any other circumstance, murder, or .some of the dej^recs of man- 
slaughter. *The fact of killing,’ say.s the judge, ‘is adrnitUKl; that 
the act was done 'by the prisoner, is not disputed ; thus, the issue is 
really reversed from the iu>ual one.’ It is doubtless true, tliat when 
the killing by the prisoner is establislicd by proof, the law pre- 
sumes malice, and a sutTicicnt undci'staniliiig and will to do (he act. 
The malicious purpo.se, the det)ravily of heart, llie sullicient under- 
standing and will must, however, actually exist. They arc each of 
them, as much of the essence of the crime as tlu‘ act of killing. The 
rule which presumes their existence is a rule of evidence, and noth- 
ing else, and when the law presumes their existence, it recognizt‘s 
and demands their presence [is essential to constitute the crime. The 
jury must conscientiou.sly believe they exist, or else they cannot 
convict. The killing of a human being l)y [mother Is not, neces- 
sarily murder or manslaughter. Jt nniy be either (‘xcnsnble or jus- 
tifiable. It may have been etfected under either of those conditions 
referred to by the elementary writei*s, in which the will does not 
join with the act, and then it is not criminal.” 


It is no longer true, even when the dofonse of insanity is 
interposed to the pix^sumjitions of an indietnuoit and the hom- 
icide is admitted, that the issue is reversed and the linrihm 
shifted to the defenses Jis is the doctrine of the (*ounsel for 
the Government here. The burden is the sann* when such a 
defense is attempted, and it still I’crnains for the prosetMitioii 
to show the existence of the requisite (ileimnits to constitute 


the erime. 

A malicious purpose and depravity of liejirt, are, in this 
case, as Triucli of the e.ssence of tin; erinit*, jis tli(‘ Jiet oJ kill- 
ing itself, and the jury must conscientiously b(‘liev<* tliey (*x- 
isted. Did the will join wdth the act, or wjis Mr Sickles, at 
the time of this homicide, a mere erealinv of an iinpulw^ or 
instinct which he could not resist cHiri(‘d lor w aid like a 
mere machine to the consummation of this so-cjilhul tnigedy . 
It may be tragical to shed human lilood, 1ml i sliad always 
contend that it is no tragedy to take the life of an a(lult(*rer. 
His crime removes the heinous cliaracler of h.s punishment, 
and he dies as justly as those men who w(Te (^xecul(d vesper- 
day wifllin the limits of the Stale of Maryland, mthtii a few 
mUes of this coart room. What wa, the.r 
no higher Umo the offense of the deceased. They had abed 
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human blood. He had overturned the divine institution of 
marriage, created and reared by the hand of the Almighty! 

And here I desire to make this additional suggestion. I 
understand the rule to be that where the prosecution prove 
the declaration of a prisoner, that that declaration is to be 
taken as true, until, or unless they show, by evidence, that it 
is false. Now, what is the evidence in this case on the part 
of the Government? It is that Daniel B. Sickles declared 
that Key had defiled his bed, and that, under the influence 
of the frenzy conseciuent upon that fact, he had taken his 
life. Where is the testimony which refutes the truth of that 
declaration? Have the prosecution shown that Key did not 
pollute the wife of Daniel E. Sickles, or do they throw them- 
selves upon the jury and concede that that was the fact? 
We might with safety put a speedy period to this investiga- 
tion, if such is the position* of this case before the jury. Our 
learned friend on the other side is very ingenious; but is 
Daniel E. Sickles to be fitted and cut into a conviction of 
murder? Is it by cutting out this part, or that part of the 
truth, or is it upon the morality of the erase, we stand in this 
court, awaiting the action of the jury? How would you 
feel, if the law were to tie a handkerchief over your eyes, 
and close your ears, and compel you to render a verdict, 
while your faculties or perceptions were not within your 
own control ? 

The prosecution have started in the slough, and how are 
they going to get out ? Though, in this aspect of the matter, 
W5 are not bound to show the adultery, we will put it before 
the jury in all its disgraceful and disgusting details. Not 
only will we show that Key was the friend of Mr. Sickles, but 
that, as such, he was the violator of a confidence the most 
sacred. The treachery of a friend is bad enough alone, but 
when the perfidy reaches the bosom companion of one’s life, 
it becomes doubly damned. I believe in the maxim, De mor- 
iuis nil nisi honuvfi — ‘ ‘ Speak not of the dead, unlesfs you 
mention them favorably.” It is said: 

^The evil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones*’’ 
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It is verified here, but the evil Key hiis done is not brought 
into this case gratuitously for tlie purpose of aspersing his 
memory. I would leave him where ho slumbers, but he is be- 
fore us as a fact; his conduct is here to be reviewed; and, 
while we respect the memory of the dead, we must not for- 
get that w^e owe a sacred and important duty to tlie living. 


This brings me, may it please the Court, to the thiixl ques- 
tion proposed by me for consideration, and if at any time J 
become more tedious in the discussion of these questions than 
the Court desires, I will take it as jiothing more thaji kind- 
ness if your Honor will so intiTuate. 1 have no pride to 
gratify here. If I can accomplish the (hdiverance of my 
friend, the measure of my gratification is not only full, but 
overruns; and if I am tedious to the jury at any point, they 
too should check me. This brings me, I say. to the third 
question, which involves tlm heinousness of the criim^ of 
adultery — as to how the law estimates adulterj’^ as a provoca- 
tion, and how it regards it in connection with the act oansc'd 
by it. In its consideration, I shall pn^sent it in two aspects : 
first, in reference to the character of the crime as deidared 
by the Bible, for we build upon that as to its heinousness; 
and second as it is estimated hy the common law. 

The first branch of the in^iuirj^, then, is as to the heinous- 
ness of the crime as declared by the Bible ; and it ought to be 
some recommendation of tlie defense, tliat it is abh^ to build 
in part upon the Good Book. Most eas(^ if tested by tl^at 
standard, would hardly be able to pass through such an 
ordeal. The first citation I make from tlm Bible in refe rence 
to the heinousness of adultery, is Genesis, chapter ii, verw?s 


23 24 • 

When tte Almighty caused a deep sleep to fall upou Adam, 
and took one of his ribs and from it made a woman, he 


brought her unto Adam : 

cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh. 
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What was Mr. Key^s offense? He parted this one flesh. 
He committed an act as nmeh against the Bible itself as 
though he had divided the body of Mr. Sickles itself in twain. 
He could not have made a division which was more in the 
face of the Good Book than when he divided man and wife. 

The Saviour, when in the coasts of Judea, used almost the 
same language when the Pharisees sought to tempt him on 
the subject of divorcement. 

It is proper for me to say, that, in the preparation of this 
part of my brief, I have received some assistance from one 
not a counsel on the part of the defense ; for, to prepare it, 
would require a greater familiarity with the Bible than is 
ordinarily possessed by others than those whose duty it is to 
preach it. 

I cite from Matthew, chapter xix, verse 6, where the Sa- 
viour says : 

“Wherefore they are no more twain but one flesh. What, there- 
fore, God hath -joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

I next refer to Genesis, chapter xii, verses 18, 19 : When. 
Abraham went into Egypt on account of the famine, Sarai his 
wife passed as his sister. He feared death on her account. 
The princes of Pharoah saw her and commended her to 
Pharaoh, and she was taken into his house. The Lord' 
plagued Pharaoh and his house with exceeding great plagues. 

Here was a direct visitation for the offense of adultery, be- 
cause of Pharaoh taking Abraham’s wife into his house. 

“And Pharoah called Abram, and said. What is this that thou 
hast done unto me? Why didst thou not tell me that she was thy 
wife? Why saidst thou, She is my sister? So I might have taken 
her to me to wife? now, therefore, behold thy wife, take her and 
go thy way.” 

The offense which drew down these plagues was committed 
in ignorance on the part of Pharaoh. When the real charac- 
ter of the relation between Abraham and Sarai was discov- 
ered, the offense was atoned for. 

So whexi Abraham sojourned in Gerar, Sarai passed as his 
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sister, and Abimelech, tlie king:, sent arid took her. I ref(sr 
now to Qonesis, chapter xx, verses 3-7 : 

“But God came to Abimelech in a dreiim by flight, and said to 
him, Behold, thou art but a dead man, for tlie woman which thou 
hast taken; for she is a man’s wife. But Abimelech had not come 
near her; and he said, Lord wilt thou slay also a rij;:hteous nation? 
Said he not unto me, She is my sister? and she, even she herselt', 
said. He is my brother. In the intep’ily iny heart, and inno- 
ceney of my hands, have I done lliis. And Clod said unto him in a 
dream, Yea, 1 know' that thou didst this in tlie intefirrity of thy 
heart; for 1 also withheld thee from siiinini? jurainst me. There- 
fore suffered I tliee not to touch lier. Now, therefore, restore the 
man his wife; for he is a prophet, and he shall f)ray for tliee, and 
thou shall live; and if thou restore her not, know thou that thou 
shall surely die, thou, and all that are thine.” 


This is to show you, gentlemen of the jury, that the very 
last man in reference to whose life thci'^soft of a Sab- 


bath sunlight^' should have ham nfferred to, is the adulten»r 
for you have got to consider that on that day lu* was out 
ready to execute his ijifainous designs upoji tlie partner of 
the bosom of the defendant. A morf? aggravabnl cjuso than 
this could not possibly be present(xl. 


I next refer to Exodus, chapter xx, verses 14 and 17. Here 
are found the ten coininandriients as delivcu-ed on Mount 
Sinai. The seventh is— “Thou shalt jiot commit adultery;” 
and the tenth is^“Thou shalt not covet, tliy nci^dihor's 
house, thou shalt not covet thy Kiiglibors wife*, nor his man 
servant, nor his maid servaiit, nor liis ox, nor his aiis. nor 
anything that is thy neighbor \s.” 

Again— to the 20lh chapter of Leviticus, verse 10, where 
the punishment for adulteiy is declared : 


adolterer and tte addltBn.s di.ll «nrely b. I'.l l» d. ..tl.. 


Again-to aid 22ml chapter of Donteronomy. .erne 22: 

..U a man be fonnd lying TeTtedi" wS’t 

then they shall both of av.ay evil from Israel." 

woman, and the woman; so shalt thou put > 
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Moses died in the year 2553 of the world, and 1451 years 
before Christ. He was succeeded by Joshua, who, on the 
Mount of Ebal, read to the people a copy of the law of Moses 
written on tables of stone, and it was reaffirmed to the con- 
gregation. I cite from Joshua, chapter 8, verses 30-35: 

Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God of Israel in Mount 
Ebal. 

As Moses the servant of the Lord commanded the children of 
Israel, as it is written in the book of the law of Moses, an altar of 
whole stones, over which no man hath lifted up any iron; and they 
offered thereon burnt offerings unto the Lord, and sacrificed peace 
offerings. 

And he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, 
which he wrote in the presence of tiie children in Israel. 

And all Israel, and their elders, and officers, and their judges 
stood on this side the ark and on that side, before the priests the 
Levites which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, as well the 
stranger as that was born among them: half of them over against 
Mount Gerizim; and half of them over against Mount Ebal; a.s 
Moses the servant of the Lord had commanded before, that they 
should bless the people of Israel. 

And afterwards he read all the words of the law, the blessings 
and cursings, according to all that is written in the book of the 
law. 

There was not a word of all that Moses commanded which 
Joshua read not before all the congregation of Israel, with the 
women and the little ones, and the strangers that were conversant 
among them. 

The law of Moses then was continued by Joshua. 

At this time, as the jury will rememher, the Jews were 
under what is called a theocratic government; that is, the 
Deity himself was in reality their king. It was a direct 
government from Heaven. This is the derivative sense of 
the term theocratic “God-ruling.” This continued until be- 
tween 1095 and 1065, anie Christunu— before Christ. Sa,ul 
was their first king. They asked for a king, and that was the 
end of the theocratic govemraciit. 

I refer now to 2 Samuel, chapter 12, VCTse 10. 'When the 
Israelites besieged Habbah, David tarried at Jerusalem. He 
there committed adultery with Bath Sheba, the wife of Urkh 
the Hittite. He directed Joab to place Uriah in the fore- 
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front of the hottest battle before Rabbali, and then retire 
from him, that he might be smitten cHkI die. This was done, 
and Uriah was killed. Bath Sheba had eliild, whieh was 
struck sick by the Lord, and died. NatUaai was sent to David, 
and reproved in the parable of the ‘M*ieh man witli many 
flocks and herds, and the poor man with his single ewe 
lamb,’’ and a part of the reproof was this. 

^^Now therefore the sword shnll never tl('j>art from thine house: 
because thou ha&t despised me, and hast taken the wile of rriah 
the Hittite to be thy wife.” 

David repenting, Nathan said: 

“The Lord also hath put away thy sin; tlioii shall not die.” 

David wrote the fifty-first Psalm on this, containing tin* 
verse : 

“Tlie sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a brol:(*n and a eon 
trite heart, O God, tliou wilt not desj>ise.” 

1 refer, also, to 2 Samuel, cdiapters l‘i and 14. A in non 
ravished Tamar. 

^^And it came to pass after this, that Absalom, tlie son of David, 
had a fair sister, whose name was Tamar; and Am non, the son of 
David, loved her. 

And Amnon was so vexed lliat In; fell siek for hi.'^ sister 'famar; 
for slie was a virgin. And Amnon thought it hard for him to <lo 
anything to lier. 

But Amnon had a friend, whose name w'a.s Jonadah, the son of 
Shimeah, David^s brother: and .Jonadab was a very subtle man. 

And he said nnio him, why art thou, being tlie king’s .son, lean 
from day to day? Wilt thou not tell me? And Amnon said nuto 
him, I love Tamar, my brother AlisaJonrs sister. 

And Jonadab said unto him, lay thee down on thy bed, and make 
thyself sick; and when thy father eometli to see thee, say unto him, 
I pray thee, let my sister Tamar come and give me im at, and dre.ss 
the meat in my sight, that 1 may see it and eat if a t her ha fid. 

So Amnon lay downi and made liimscH: si« k ; and vvlien tlie king 
was come to see him, Amnon said unto the king. I pray tliee let 
Tamar my sister come and make me a couple id cake>? in my sight., 
that I may eat at her hand. 

Then David sent liome to Tamar .‘^ayui-, go new m thy hrotlier 

Amnon’s house and dress him meat. 

So Tamar went to her brother Amnon s h.mse; and he was laid 
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down. And she took flour, and kneaded it, and made cakes in his 
sig'ht, and did bake the cakes. 

And she took a pan and poured them out before him; but he re- 
fused to eat. And Amnon said, Have out all men from me: and 
they went out every man from him. 

And Amnon said unto Tamar, Bring the meat into the chamber, 
that I may eat of thine hand. And Tamar took the cakes which she 
had made, and brought them into the chamber to Amnon her brother. 

And when she had brought them unto him to eat, he took hold of 
her, and said unto her, Come lie with me, my sister. 

And she answered him. Nay, my brother, do not force me; for 
no such thing ought to be done in Israel : do not thou this folly. 

And I, whither shall I cause my shame to go? and as for thee, 
thou shalt be as one of the fools in Israel. Now, therefore, I pray 
thee, speak unto tlie king; for he will not withhold me from thee. 

Howheit, he would not hearken unto her voice; but, being 
stronger th<an she, forced her, and lay with her. 

Then Amnon hated her exceedingly; so tliat the hatred where- 
with he hated her was greater than the love wherewith he had loved 
her; and Amnon said unto her. Arise, begone. 

And slie said unto him, there is no cause; this evil in sending me 
away is greater than the other that thou didst unto me. But he 
would not hearken unto her. 

Then he called his servant that ministered unto him, and said, put 
now this woman out from me, and bolt the door after her. 

And she had a garment of divers colors upon her; for with such 
robes were the king’s daughters that were virgins apparelled. Then 
his servant brought her out, and bolted the door after her. 

And Tamar put ashes on her head, and rent her garment of 
divers colors that was on her, and laid her hand on her head, and 
went on crying. 

And Absalom her brother, said unto her, hath Amnon Hhy 
brother been with thee? but hold now thy peace, my sister; he is 
thy brother; regard not this thing. So Tamar remained desolate 
in her brother Absalom’s house. 

But when Xing David heard of all these things he was very 
wroth. 

And Absalom spake unto her his brother Amnon neither good nor 
bad; for Absalom hated Am non, because he had forced his sister 
Tamar. 


And it came to pass, after two full years, tJiat Absalom had 
sheep shearers in Baal-hazor, which is beside Ephraim; and Absalom 
invited all the king’s sons. 


And Abs^om came to the king and said. Behold now, thy ser- 
vant hath sheep-shearers; let the king, I beseech thee, and his ser- 
vants, go with thy servant. 

And the king said ta Absalom, Nay, my son, let us not all now 

« unto thee. And he pressed him; howbeit 
he would not go, but blessed him. . 

Then said Absalom, if not, I pray thee, let my brother Amnon 
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go with us. And the king said unlo liiin. Why should he go with 
thee? 

But Absalom pressed him, that he lei Aniin)n uiid all the king’s 
sons go with him. 

Now Absalom had commanded his servants saying, Mark ye now, 
when Amnon’s heart is merry with wine; and wiien 1 say unto you, 
Smite Amnon, then kill him; fear not; Jiave not I commanded you? 
Be courageous and be valiant. 

And the serv^ants of Absalom did unto Amnon as Absalom had 
commanded. Then all the king’s sons arose, Jind e\ery man gat him 
upon his mule and fled. 

And it came to pass, while they were in the way, that tidings 
came to David, saying, Absalom hath slain all the king’s sons, and 
there is not one of them left. 

Then the king arose, and tare his garments, and lay on the 
earth, and all his servants stood by with tlieir clotluis rent. 

And Jonadab, the son of Shimeali, David’s brother, answered and 
said, lot not my lord suppose that they liavc slain all the young 
men, the king’s sons; for Amnon only is dead: for by the ap]>oint- 
ment of Absalom Uiis hath been detenniiied from the day that he 
forced his sister Tamar. 

Now, therefore, let not my lord tlie king take Die thing to his 
heart, to think tliat all the king’s sons arv. dead; lor Amnon only is 
dead. 

But Absalom fled. And tlie young man tliat kept the watch 
lifted up his eyes and looked, and behold, there came much ]>eople 
by the way of the hillside behind him. 

And Jonadab said unlo the king, behold, the king’s sons come; 
as thy servants said, so it is. 

And it came to pass, as soon as he liad made an end of s]^eaking, 
that, behold the king’s sons came, and lifted nj) their voice, and 
wept, and the king also and all his seiwanUs wepi \ ery sore. 

But Absalom fled, and went lo Tamai, Die son of Ammlliud, king 
of Geshur. And David mourned for his son every day. 

So Absalom fled and went to Geshur, and was there three years. 

And the soul of King David longed to go forth unto Absalom: 
for he was comforted concerning Amnon, seeing he was dead.” 


Absalom returned to Jerusalem, where he dwelt two full 
years, and saw not his father’s face. When the king sent 
for him, he came to him, “and the king kissed Absalom.” 

Toti will i)erceive, gentlemen of the jury, that this killing 
took place two years after the offense which provoked it was 
committed, and the punishment which "was inflicted for the 
killing was, that “the king kissed Absalom!” The fate of the 
seducer is here shadowed forth. There is no time which out- 
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laws his offense ! Talk of cooling time in reference to a man 
whose wife has been deflowered! Can any man cool over a 
provocation like that? A mere personal indignity is some- 
thing you can cool over; but if Mr. Sickles is cool now, he is 
more than human I 

I refer also (but rather out of order), to Genesis, chapter 
xxxiv., verses 1, 2, 7, 26, 30 and 31 : 

Dinah the daughter of Leah, which she bare unto Jacob, 
went out to see the daughters of the land. 

And wihen Shechem the son of Hamor the Hivite, prince of the 
country, saw her, he took her, and lay with her, and defiled her. 

And the sons of Jacob came out of the field wJien they heard it; 
and the men were grieved, and they were very wroth, because he 
had wrought folly in Israel in lying with Jacob’s daughter, whicli 
thing ought not to be done.” 

The sons of Jacob refused to betroth Dinah to Shechem, 
unless he was circumcised. Hamor and Shechem returned to 
the gate of their city, and communed with the men thereof, 
and they and all the males that went out of the city were 
circumcised. 

^And it came to pass on the third day, when they were very 
sore, that two of the sons of Jacob, Simeon and Ijevi, Dinah’s 
brethren, took each man his* sword and came upon the city boldly, 
and slew all the males.” 

Hamor and Shechem were slain, and their city pillaged by 
the sons of Jacob. Jacob heard of it. 

“And Jacob said to Simeon and Levi, Ye have troubled me, to 
make me stink among the inhabitants of the land, amongst the 
Canaanites and the Perizzites; and 1 being few in number, they 
shall gather themselves together against me, and slay me; and T 
shall be destroyed, I and my house. 

And. they said, Should he deal with our sister as a harlot?” 

I refer now to the prophesies of Ezekiel, chapter xviii, 
commencinfr at verse 5. This prophet flourished 588 years 
befoi'c the birth of the Saviour. 

But if a man be just, and do tha* which is lawful and right. 

And hath not eaten upon the mountains, neither hath lifted up 
his eyes to the idols of the house of Israel, neither hath defiled his 
neighbor’s wife, neither hath come near to a menstmous woman. 
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And liath not oppressed any, but liatli restored to the debtor 
his pledge^ hath spoiled none by violence, hath given his bread to 
the hungry, and hatli covered the naked with a garment. 

He that hath not given forth upon usury, neitlier hath Uikeii any 
increase, that hath withdrawn his hand from iniquity, hath exe 
cuted true judgment between man and man. 

Hath walked in my etaiutes^ and hath kept my judgments, to 
deal truly, he is just, he sliall surely live, sailh the Lord (lod. 

If he beget a son that is a robber, a sliedder of blood, and that 
doeth the like to any one of these things. 

And that doeth not any of those duties, hut even hath eaten ui>on 
the mountains, and defiled his neighbor a wife. 

Hath oppressed the poor and needy, hath si»oiled by violencf*, 
hath not restored the pledge, and hath lifted up liis eyes to tin* 
idols, Imth committed abomination. 

Hath given forth upon usur>% and hath taken increase: .shall he 
then live? He shall not live. He hath done all these abominations, 
he shall surely die, his blood shall be upon him.” 

My next reference is to the prophesies of ^lalaehi, chapter 
iii, verse 5. This prophet f1onrishe<] about 4:i0 years before 
Christ. 

^‘And I will come near to you to judgment ; and 1 will he a swif.| 
witness against the sorceTers, and against tlio adnlt<‘rers. andi 
against false swearers, and against those that o|>|>ress the Ijireliiig 
in his wages, the widow and the fatherless, and that turn i^*d<' the 
stranger from his right, and fear not me, saith the Lord ol HosU. 


Under the New Testament dispensation, the precepts 
against adultery were affirmed by tbe Savioiir. I reli*i lo 
Matthew, chapter xix, vei'ses 16-22: 

“And, behold, one came,and said nntc him, Oootl Msisi-. r, wl.ut 
good thing slwll I do, tliat 1 may have eternal hie, 

hto. WJ,kh! i«l!' i"w. 

der, Thou shalt not comnnt adultery, thou 

“Horr Thou .l,al, 1.,™ .I.y 

neighbor as thyself. , i.- mi tiu.^e have I keid 

The young man saith unto hiin,^All tta.t wnn.-s 

from my youth "P = ^^V/lhoVwiit be r>erfect go and .sell tl«t 
Jesus said Mto mm, If ta-easure in 

thou, hast, and give to the poor ana i o 
heaven: and come and follow me. 
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But 'vvhen th^ young man heard that saying, he went away sor- 
rowful: for he had great possessions/’ 

And scr in Mark, chaptet^ x, verses 17, 18 and 19 : 

"And wdien he was going forth into tho way, dieie came one run- 
ning, and kneeled to him, and asked him. Good Master, what shall 
1 do that 1 may inherit eternal life! 

And Jesus said unto hfm, Why callest thou me good*? There is 
none good but one, that is God. 

Thou knowest the Commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do 
not kill. Do not steal. Do not bear false witness. Defraud not. Honor 
thy father and mother.” 

To the same effect is Luke, chapter xviii^ verses 18-20. 

I refer also to Matthew; chapter v, verses 27, 28 : 

"Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, that thou 
ohalt not commit adultery. 

But I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her, hath committed adultery* with »her already in his heart'” 

There the Saviour, in the memorp^bfe sermon on the Mouivt, 
dedatied th^t tho Ijist of the heart wns tantamount to the 
passion of the body. The man who lusteth for his neigh- 
bor’s wife has committed a sin which clamors for the judg- 
ment of Heaven’ as much as if he had soiled her body. So 
that you observe the policy of the Bible is to arrest the crime 
in its bud. It is but a step between the intention and the deed, 
and therefore the divine la-wr-aims itself at the motive to the 
deed. 

The Apostles urged the same injunctions. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, chapter xiiif verses 8 and 9, says : 

"Owe no man anything, bub to love one another: for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For this, thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt not kill, Thau shalt not steal. Thou 
dhalt not bear false witness^ Thau shalt not covet; and if there Ui 
any other commandment, it is briefly, comprehended in this, saying, 
namely, ^Thou ^alt love thy. neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

So, also, in the Epistle of J^ames, cliapter ii, verses 10, 11 : 

^Tor whosoever shall ke^ the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all. For he that said, Do not commit adultery, 
said also, Do not kill. Row, if tbou commit no adultery, yet if 
thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law.” 
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Now, the adulterer liateth liis neighbor. Had Mr. SicH^ 
any worse foe on the face of this cartli than Philip Barton 
Keyt If he had come to him and sunk his stiletto in his 
bosom he would have been meiviful to him. He TVTaps him- 
self, however, in the habiliments of friend.ship, and in that 
garb, supposing that he is masked, he commits the most 
frightful, and, at the same time, the most sneaking of all 
crimes. 


These citations from the Bible prove that female purity in 
connection with the marriage relation is an object, in divine 
law, of the greatest eoiicem ; that the sanctity of the family 
altar must not be desecrated ; that it is impiety to Iloaven to 
violate it; and that it is piety to Heaven to defend it. If 
Daniel B. SicMes goes to the judgment bar of the next world 
with no other sin upon his head than the punishment he has 
put Upon his ■wife’s desti'oyer, he 'will go as well recommended 
as will any soul that passes from this sphere ! 


This brings me to the second branch of the third inquiry — 
the heinousness of adultery, jus a provocation at lh(^ «>mmon 
la’W. The gladiV’ resides soinowlierc. Is it with Om- 

nipotence? Or is it confided to the hands of the injured 
husband? Though the law does not jmnish adultery as a 
crime, does it not stay its vengeance, when invokisl against 
the hmsband who turns his own avenger? 


We have seen it as it exists -under the Bibb;. Is it not very 
strange that although adultery is twice forbidden m the ten 
eommandments-although it is forbidden in terms 
forbidden in the injunction “thou shalt not cove ’ > _ 8 
bar’s wife”— although the Almighty thought it of sufficient 
taporSSo to make it th. aubjec. of »» «nt of ton 00- 
rMidmentn-yet, that no hnman law ha» oant-lil op the. .pint 
of thoae commandments and made it a 

TVhat is -the mining of that! Do you .upp.« th- 

means the adulterer ahall ,m. reperWry of 

ym. upon the >««*>''>"' mdeet I wilt of 
your instincts. Go by tto d^ 

Heaven, and when you execute ttiem, , 
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ment. If this is not the rea4Sioning of society, then society 
has not fulfilled its compact with Daniel E. Sickles. What 
was Daniel E. Sickles’ agreement with society? It was that 
he would give up so much of his natural liberty as they gave 
him back a consideration for. Did he, when he joined so- 
ciety, place his wife beyond the protection of the law? Did 
he leave her at the mercy of this shameless adulterer? No, 
society knew that that thing would take care of itself. It 
left the adulterer where the will of God has left him — ^to be 
the victim of that judgment which is executed on him by 
Heaven through man ns its instrument. If you are going to 
pronounce the verdict that there is no other protection to 
your homes than a sordid action for damages, growing out 
pf the criminal conversation between a wife and the adulterer 
then your wives live in a very perilous atmosphere. 

If that is all the security over your homes, let the disgrace 
come, and let the coins of the adulterer soothe your wounded 
feelings. That is a doctrine that does not prevail out of 
this District, and it ought not to prevail here, for the moral 
tone of this District, above all others sections of tlie country, 
Should bq a model, an exemplar to all the other parts of our 
confederacy. 

TTpon this branch of the inquiry, I refer, if the Court 
please, to the case of Manning, or Maddy (as it is sometimes 
called), 1 Ventris 158, 2 Keble 829; T. Ray. 212. The Court 
will notice that Manning s case was decided upon a sp^ial 
verdict; the intention was not put to the jury. It occurrod 
in the reign of Charles II., nearly two hundred years ago. 
We defy the counsel for the Government to find a case in 
which a British jury ever refused to justify the homicide who 
either slew in the act of adultery, or when the act was so 
near being committed as to leave no doubt of the guilt of the 
adulterer. Where the jury render a special verdict, they do 
not pass upon the intention, which is the very essence of 
criminality. I have read the report of a case which was tried 
in this ver^’' court — ^the case of a brother who slew }iis sis- 
ter’s seducer— in which the learned judge told the jury that 
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the status of the prisoner's mind was a matter entirely for 
them to determine; and under that charge, which was the 
law, and creditable to the humanity of the court, the .iury set 
that brother free, within fifteen minutes after the ease was 
conmiitted to them. I do not. cite the case of Manning as a 
precedent, but merely to show you that when the British 
courts were trying to make the “ce»i.sM.s regalis” or royal 
revenues as large as possible, they felt a kind of instinctive 
shame, even at the burning (with an almost cold iron), of the 
.slayer of an adulterer in the hand ! 

The shortest of the three reports of Manning’s case is that 
in T. Raymond ’s Reports, and it is as follow's : 

‘‘John Manning was indicted in Sum^y for murder, for the kill- 
ing of a man, and upon not guilly pleaded, the .iury, at the fissizes, 
found that the said Manning found the person killed coiniuilting 
adultery with hi.s wife in the very siel, and slung a Jointed stool at 
him, and with the same killed him; and resolved hy the whole 
court, that this was but man.slaughter, and Manning had his clergy 
at the bar, and was burned in the hand, and the Tourl directed the 
executioneer to bum him gently, because there could not be a 
greater provocation than this. — Hale, Oh. >1., Twisden, Hainsford 
and Morton, JJ.” 


All that Maiming ’s act was made an offense for, was to 
forfeit his goods and chattels to the crown, and thus augment 
the census regalis. The splendor of ro.valty must be sui)- 
ported. It was not at all times of much eonse(|uenee bow if 
was supported, and you will find — for T intend to reler to it 
—that Serjeant Foster, in a part of his treatise, admits the 
readiness judges exhibited to turn eveiything they could into 
a felony, so as to make the forfeitures to the crown as large 


and as niunerous as possible. i ^v,- « 

At the time Manning’s case was di.spos(^d of, Lord Chiet 
Justice Hale was the presiding judge of the court, and your 
Honor will remember that the rule by which he guided m- 
self, as a judge, was that, “in the administration of jus i^, 
I am intrusted for God, the king and country: and the ut- 
most Hale could make out of such an act the «layi^n 
adulterer, was, that it was a nominal f * 
dight burning in the hand, merely to contorm to the la . 
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In the opinion of Lord Hale, in Mawi^dge’s ease, 17 St. 
Tr. 79, it is said: 

“When a man is taken in adultery with another nun’s wife, 
the husband shall stab the adulterer, or knock out his brains, this 
is bare manslaughter; for jealousy is the highest rage of a man, 
and adultery is the highest invasion of property.” 

This authority proves that the greatest provocation one 
man can give to another, according to tibe concession of human 
tribunals, is, to seduce his wife. It is the greatest violation 
of right that can occur. Lord Hale says, in allusnon to the 
slaying of an adulterer: 

*‘If a thief come to rob another, it is lawful to kill him. (Mark 
the sarcasm.) And if a man comes to rob a man’s posterity and 
his family, yet, to kill him, is manslaughter. So is the law, though 
it may seem hard, that the killing in one case, should not be as 
justifiable as the other.” 

Who does the adulterer rob? He puts a spurious issue 
into your family. He compels the offspring of your loins to 
mingle with bastards. He puts his bastards upon an equality 
with your lawful children, and they come in and share in 
the inheritance you leave behind you. Is not that enough to 
madden any man’s brain who would reflect upon it for a 
single moment? The adulterer is worse than a thief or a 
burglar, says Lord Hale, “for he robs a man’s posterity and 
his family.” 

Think of the District Attorney for the County of Wash- 
ington coming into this court and hunting down petty crim- 
inals, and then going out of this court and compelling Heaven 
to turns its face from him in disgust over tiw enormity of 
his own crimes ! The person to protect the home of Daniel 
E. Sickles the greatest malefactor that ever walked the face 
of the earth himself! Keeping the burglar out, that the 
adulterer might pass in, when the burglar could not com- 
pare, for a moment, with him in the aggravation and heinons- 
ness of his crime ! 

The Court is also referred to the ease of Carnegie, same 
volume, page 79, in which the language used by Hale to dft- 
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pict the aggravations of adultery, is repeated subatantially 
in the arguments of counsel. Also to the case of Chetwynd, 
18 St. Tr. 18, 306, where the doctrine that killing an adult- 
the counsel for the prisoner. In Hawkins, 36, it is said : 
erer, taken in the act, is bare manslaughter, is alSSrmed by 

‘^Neither can he be thought guilty of a greater crime (i. e., man- 
slaughter), who, finding a man in bed with his wife, etc.,— in which 
case the killing^ the assailant hath been holden by some to be justi- 
fiable. But it is certain, that it can amount to no more than man- 
slaughter.’’ 

Having shown you, gentlemen of the jury, by the Bible, 
that there can be no higher crime than that of adultery, I 
mean to convince you that, by the concession of human 
tribunals, it is the greatest provocation that can be given to 
a man; and the question which will then present itself to 
your minds is, whether, when a man receives a provocation 
which excites in his mind a frenz^y he cannot control, he is 
responsible for what he does under its influence. 

I now refer to Foster’s Crown Law, 298, a short discourse 
upon the Act of James the First At the accession of Janies 
the First, collisions between the Scotch and English were so 
frequent, and killings by means of conceah^d weapons so 
common, that it became necessary to pass a special statute 
for the purpose of restraining occurrences of that descrip- 
tion. The words of the statute were : 

*^Every person and persons who shall stab tir thrust any person 
or persons that hath not then any weapon drawn, or that hath not 
then first stricken the party, which shall so stab or thrust, so jis the 
person or persons so stabbed or thrust ;^iiall die thereof within six 
months then next following, although it cannot be i>roved that the 
same was done of malice aforethought; yet the i»arty so offending, 
and being thereof convicted by verdict, etc., shall be excluded From 
the benefit of clergy^ and suffer death as in case ot willful mur- 
der.” 

Poster says that the case of an adulterer stabbed by the 
husband, in the act of adulteiy% was not within that statute 
— ^that it was manslaughter at common law for the provoca- 

tion was greater than flesh and blood, in the first transport of 
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passion, could bear. That is what I want the jury to under- 
stand. It is folly to punish a man for what he cannot help 
doing. If you concede that the transport is such that he 
cannot control it, you cannot make him criminally respon- 
sible for what he does under its influence. To stab an adul- 
terer was not to draw a weapon within the meaning of the 
statute of James the First, even though the adulterer had no 
weapon, because the statute was never meant for his protec- 
tion. Although its language would embrace the act of a 
party who stabbed an adulterer who had no weapon drawn, 
yet the courts looked to the reason of the law, and held that 
the adulterer was beyond its protection, that it was no of- 
fence under it to draw a weapon and thrust an adulterer, 
even though he had no weapon drawn, for his crime made 
him the subject of attack, and placed him beyond the pur- 
view of the statute. 

In 1 East’s Pleas, 284, and let me observe that it is all im- 
portant to note the language of the various authorities in 
laying down the principle, that the provocation of adultery is 
too great for human nature to bear — at is stated : 

^‘There is indeed one species of provocation, which, though it do 
not amount to personal assault upon the party himself, is yet of 
so grievous a nature as the law reasonably concludes cannot be 
borne in the first transport of passion, where the injury is irre- 
parable and can never be compensated. This is where a man finds 
another in the act of adultery with his wife; in which ease, if he 
kill him in the first transport of passion, he is only guilty of man- 
slaughter, and that too of the lowest degree; and, therefore, the 
Court directed the burning in the hand to be gently inflicted, be- 
cause there could not be a greater provocation.” 

It should be borne in mind, while I am citing these authori- 
ties, that the rule making it manslaughter to kill an adul- 
terer in the act was a rule created by tlie court upon a spe- 
cial verdict, and that no British jury ever condemned a hus- 
band for standing in defense of his wife. I now refer par- 
ticularly to 1 How. St. Tr, 33, 34 and 35 of Emlyn’s Preface 
to the 2nd edition of the State Trials, printed in 1730: 

«This severity of our law, in inflicting capital punishments upon 
Ihe hghter crimes of pilfering and thieving, seems the more ex- 
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traordinarj^ when one considers the p*eat indulgence shown to one 
of the first magnitude, and which is j)rodn(*tivo of much more mis- 
chievous consequences: I mean adultery, which, it is holden, does 
not onr lavv^ admit of any ]»rosw*ution in a criminal way; ye!, 
whether we consider tlie guilt of the olTcndor, or the mischief done 
to the injured party, there is no comparison between the one and 
the other. What proportion is there ImMwihmi a ]»rivnte theft, jun*- 
haps of some trille, which may so(»n be repaired, and the invasion 
of our neighbor’s bed, irreparably robbing him (>f all the satisfac- 
tion and comfort of his family, confounding relations, and inqjos- 
ing upon him the charge of maintaining a spurious issue ius hi* 
own? The one is often done only to allay the violence of a ]>ressing 
hunger, but the other always to gratify an irn‘gular and nngoverneil 
lust. Nor can it with reason be prelcMid(*d, tiiat the one is a crime 
of a public, the oilier of a |»rivate natnn*; if llu* ]nililic be <*on- 
cemed in the preservation of tlio properly of goods, it cannot be 
less so in the preservation of the more valnai)h‘ riglits whieli alTeet 
the l)eace and quiet of familic's. Is prixale si(*:ding an otTcnise 
against the commnnity? The other is mneh more so, haxing a 
greater tendency to promote frays and (jnarrels, jmhlic disturb-' 
ances, and breaches of the ]K*ac(‘, from wlienee bloodshed and 
murders often ensue. Wliat may he the reason wliy onr law.s make 
so light of this enormous crime, vvhetlier it h(‘ (tic* comitename it 
receiv’es from great examples, and of tin* corninonness of the fault, 
or some other reason, I will not take upon me to say; Inil most 
certain it is that the laws of other nations bad a ditterent sense of 
it, and treated it in <a severer manner: by tiu' Mosaic law, it was 
always piinislied with death; and loi'g helore that law, it. was es- 
teemed ^an iniquity to be punished by tin* »hHlg<*s. Ity an old law 
of Romulus, tlie adulteress was to be put to death - .W/w/fer// ran- 
victam vir el coqnali nil vnhftl neanila; and though alUTward 
the civil law% Lex JnJia de Adidteriis, ]nniis[ied it only (}>rr reh> 
gationcm) with banislinient, or (per (h jH^riatinneni ) willj trans- 
portation into some remote island: yet, the lather ot the adnlteress 
was permitted to kill both Ids daughter and the adulterer, aiio in 
some instances the husband bad the same power; and ii lie oliam-ed 
to use that power in a case not allowed, vwn ilim he was n(,M<> l>e 
punished with severity, but only to umhugo a milder sort o\ jmim- 
ishment; but, at length, wheji the empire liccarne ( Imslian, under 
the reign of (b.>n.stantiric, adultery was Trade capital, sarnleffo^ 
nuptia^m gladio puniri oporlet, and so il eonimmMl b, .Inshnians 
time, and long after. Some are of the .pinion that 
whik the empire heathen i.mler 

Maximian, it being ennmeralcfl in "''i. l.iws am iif, 

capital crimes.” 

men “the empire hoearae Chrietie,.. 

Constantine,” adnltery was wain iiiade fapilal . Diat w- 
it was established on the pri.wi„l.s ,.l linn who -pake .« 
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never man spake, and who preached humility and meekness 
on earth, adultery was made a capital crime. When a com- 
munity becomes 'Christian, it is Christian to punish adultery 
with death ! 

The atrociousness of adultery, as a provocation, is also 
recognized by our American legal writers. Wharton's Am. 
Cr. Law (4th ed.), sections 983, 984; Greenleaf on Evidence, 
volume 3, section 122. 

This brings me to the fourth question in order, which was 
—as to the reason, or principle, or meaning of the old rule, 
that homicide committed by the husband on discovering his 
wife in adultery, either by slaying the adulterer or adulteress 
is manslaughter. Not only can the husband slay the adul- 
terer, but if the guilty parties be together, he can pick from 
them and slay either or both. Now, the question, if the 
Court please, is this : Does this rule, which made the killing 
of an adulterer manslaughter or a merely nominal offense, 
apply only to cases where the guilty parties are caught in the 
fact? If so, the husband will have to wait a very long time 
before he becomes vested with the rights which such a rule 
would give him. Such a thing may have happened, but if 
the husband never has his right to slay the adulterer until 
he catches him in coition with his wife, in the natural course 
of things, he will never have the right at all. It has been 
said: 

“Tlie wren goes to 't, and the small gilded fly 
Does leelicr in our sight." 

but that is almost the only instance of coition usually occur- 
ring under the eye ! 

Our proposition is this, that to catch the adulterer in the 
fact means to catch him so near the fact as to leave no doubt 
of his guilt. If you caught the adulterer turning out of the 
bed in which your wife was, the coition would not then be 
taking place, but would you not then be pardoned for kill- 
ing him? If you caught him coming out of a room where 
she was, in such a state as to indicate what he had been do- 
ing, would you not then be pardoned if you killed him? You 
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would have the same right as if you caught them in actual 
coition. The question is, not as to how you catch them, but 
are the parties guilty, and are you satisficnl and convinced of 
their guilt. Whether the fact actually takes place before the 
eyes of the husband, or he beconu^s satisfied of it by irre- 
fragable proof, is perfectly immaterial. It is the provoca- 
tion that works on the human breast, which the law looks to, 
and the provocation is the same, let the knowledge of its ex- 
istence be gained as it may. We say, therefore, that the 
rule, reducing the killing of the adulterer to manslaughter, 
is figuratively expressed. It is but sayii^g tliat the man who 
kills another for adultery, if he does it when the proof 
strikes home, under the passion tlieii excit*‘d, and which is 
uncontrollable, incurs no other than this nominal eriniiiuility 
at the common law. I cannot enforce this position bett<*r than 
by citing from the great dramatist, from whom I (|uott‘d this 
morning, w^here he makes tlic caitiff Tago infiame tln^ Moor 
against the supposed, hut unreal infidelity of las wife. Tlie 
Moor is made to demand proof of lier guilt, and Tago is 
made to say: 

Would you, tlie su|)cr\'i.soi, gruti.sly gape onf 

* * 

It is impossible you fsliould see this, 

Were they as prime as goats, a.'^ ln*t as rnunkey.s. 

As .salt as wolves in pri<le, and rord.*^ as gross 
As ignorance made drunk: hut yel I .sa\, 

If imputation and strong cireiim.starices, 

Which lead directly to the duor ol truth, 

Will give you satisfaetion, you may have it. 


That is all that any husband can cxpfcct-imputfltion and 
strong cireumstences leading directly to the door of truth; 
and if he is never investol with his right to kill until he has 
more than that, then it is denied him altogether! 

Is not the man who discovers some sign after the admis- 
sion of guilt by his wife, corroborating her statement, as 
much the^ietim of passion, as though he had surprised ho 
adulterer in his guilt? Do. s it make any difference how 1 ic 

taLtedgc is earned t Is th« sp««le n,or,. to 
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the belief? It is when suspicion changes into proof, when 
the mind can no longer lay hold of or reason upon doubts, 
that the tumult of the passions commences, and while it 
rages, it is vain to try to assuage them. 

By the law of England, it is treason to defile the queen 
consort or regnant, and also the heiress apparent, but not 
the queen dowager. The reason is, it puts a spurious heir 
upon the government, and the crown, in that way, might 
pass into illegitimate hands. We have no government here 
transmitted by inheritance, unless it is the government of 
families; but is not the diadem of the family honor as dear 
and costly as any that ever graced a monarch ’s brow ? Where 
is the man who does not contemplate the honor of his family 
as it flows from father to son with the same reverence and 
attachment with which he would contemplate the govemr* 
mental crown as it passed from the head of the incumbent to 
his successors! You, all of you, know the loyalty of an Eng- 
lishman to his government. Allegiance was never more 
strong than is that of the subject there to the sovereign. And 
if attachment like that can grow up between individuals and 
the government that grinds them down, how much stronger 
mu£t be the attachment that grows up between the members 
of the same family! Let the same sanctity that attaches to 
the nation ^s queen attach to the ([ueen of every family altar. 
Shall the palace be purer or securcT than the hut? Shall 
one’s lawful children mix or commune with the living monu- 
ments of his wife’s inconstancy? Shall the offspring of an- 
other man divide with one s lawful children their patrimony? 
Shall every door be swung open to the adulterer? As thrones 
and crowns do not go with us by birthright, let the ajgis of 
the law extend itself around every family castle. Cuckold! 
Who would live to have it written upon his back? What 
man so made of flint, that he could walk in the presence of 
his fellow men, and feel that some person was secretly smirk- 
ing or smiling at him, because he knew, if he did not know, 
of his wife’s inconstancy? What is the choice? The choice 
is for the injured husband, in the midst of fiis agony and 
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despair, to lay violent hands upon his own life, and leave the 
course free to his wife’s seducer, or to lay those violent hands 
on the life of him who has justly forfeited it. Kemember 
that we were made in the image of tlu* greut Creator. Man 
was made erect, and to walk erwt upon the fact? of the earth 
and when the immortal soul was breathed into his nostrils, ho 
was invested with dignity of character and with instincts to 
protect that dignity of character-, and in tlie same way, in 
which his instincts tell him that his God lives, he is told to de- 
fend his dignity, even to the extent of his own or his neigh- 
bor’s life. 

This brings me, if the Court please, to the last considera- 
tion in connection with this subject, which constitutes tho 
fifth question I proposed to the Court, viz. : what was the 
effect of the rule which lowered or n diiccd siieh a killing to 
manslaughter? I design showing that it was (Hiuivalcnt or 
tantamount to an ac<iuittal, that th(‘ ru!(‘ at coininon law, 
which made such an act manslaughter, was, in tiffcct, declar- 
ing that there was no offense, or so light an offense as not to 
be worthy of punishment. 

At the time the common law rule was first pronuilgatcjd, 
they had what was called the privilcginm clrricalv, or privi- 
lege of clergy, on praying which, a paily convictfd of a f<‘l- 
ony was entitled, on a mere burning in iin‘ liand, to be dis- 
charged from the severer penalties of tin* conviction. Ami 
here I cite from the case of the Earl of Warwick, l.‘i St. Tr. 
1014, 1020, the opinion of Lord Ch. J. Ttcby. A husband, 
at common law, convicted of slaying a, person who had com- 
mitted adultery with his wife, w^is entitled to claiuj tlie bene- 
fit of clergy (as it was called), and on that, and a slight burn- 
ing in the hand, he was discharged from the conviction. *‘The 
benefit of clergy was an ancient privilege, whereby a clerk 
(that was the name by which clergyrneii were th(‘n known) 
charged with felony, was dismissed from the terni>oral judge 
and delivered in custody Ic his Ordinary, before whom he 
was to purge himself, if could, of the offense. t was 
supposed that the persons of cleT-gynicn were sacred. The 
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privilege was originally confined to men in holy orders. That 
was by the old law. It was afterwards, by statute, extended 
“in favor to learning,” to “lay clerks,” (Hr laymen, who, by 
reason of their ability to read, were “in a possibility of “be- 
ing made” priests. Yon will think it strange, gentlemen of 
the jury, that the law thought it less sin in a man, who 
could read, to <x>mmit a crime, than in one who could not 
read; but so it was under the old English law. As soon as 
the party, claiming this privilege, was convicted of felony, 
he was subject to three things — ^first, the loss of his liberty, 
being to continue a prisoner; second, the loss of his goods 
and chattels, absolutely, and of his capacity of purchasing 
more, and “of taking and retaining the issues and “profits 
of his freehold land to his own use;” third, the loss of his 
credit, so as not to be a witness, juror, etc. When he had 
made his purgation, he was restored to all these things, ex- 
cept the goods and chattels, which he had at the time of his 
conviction. They were forfeited, absolutely. Purgation was 
the convict clearing himself, before the Ordinary, of the 
crime “by his own oath, and the oaths or verdict of an in- 
quest of twelve clerks, as compurgators.” The statute of 
18th Elizabeth, c. vii, abolished this system of purgation, 
with its perjuries and abuses; and provided that after the 
allowance of clergy, and burning in the hand, the party 
should “forthwith be enlarged and delivered out of prison” 
by the justices before whom such clergy should be granted, 
unless the judges might, for the further correction of the 
party, detain him in prison not to exceed one year. Peers 
had the benefit of the law, “without either clergy or burn- 
ing.” Clerks in orders; “upon clergy alone, without burn- 
ing.” A lay-clerk “not without both.” This was the pun- 
ishment which could have been inflicted under the rule, at 
common law, which declared that the slaying of an adulterer, 
caught in the act by the husband, should be deemed man- 
slaughter. The mode of obtaining the allowance of clergy 
was, for a party, as soon as he was convicted of a felony, to 
suggest to the court that he was able to read. A book was 
then handed to him, and if he could read the neck-verse (as 
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It was called), he was entitled to his clergy. The iieck-verse 
was a scrap of Latin,” miserere tnci Dims, (Post. Cr. L. 
306.) The “ceremony of reading” was abolished by an act 
in the 5th of Anne. The neck-verse is supposed by some to 
have been always the beginning of the 51st Psalm (12 St. 
Tr. 631, note) ; but this is certainly not so. 

The question then arises, whether, if under the old law, 
the offense, which the killing of an adulterer caught in the 
act, was declared to be, was tantamount to an acciuittal or 
exoneration from all liability — ^the rule can be invoked by 
the prosecution to procure a conviction, for the purpose of 
insuring the infliction of the punishment which our Act of 
Congress p^rescribes for a conviction of manslaughter? 

The counsel for the prosecution may say that taking the 
counsel for the defense at their word, the common law rule 
convicts the defendant of manslaughter; but is it to be lost 
sight of that that manslaughter, at the common law, was 
scarcely punishable as an offense? If by any subsiMjuent 
statute manslaughter is made a capital offense — (jan the coun- 
sel for the Government claim the benefit of the (common law 
rule to get a conviction, and then fall back upon tlu^ statute 
for the punishment? No, This Court is to construe the 
common law rule with reference to the law which existed at 
the time it was promulged; and if the conviction of felony, 
at that time, involved a merely nominal punishment, and 
there is no punishment now which answers to that wdiich then 
prevailed, it is the duty of the Couit to direct tlie absolute 
acquittal of the defendant. I refer the Court to 4th Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, page 373, and to Foster s Crown Law, 
page 288. The Court will perceive that these authorities 
show that, at the common law, the privilege of clergy made a 
conviction of manslaughter merely nominally punishable. 


Poster says: 

‘^And if it deserveth the name of a deviation, it Ls far .short of 
what is instantly practiced at an Admiralty-Sessions under the 
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acquit the prisoner; because the marine-law doth not allow of clergy 
in any case. And, therefore, in an indictment for murder on the 
high seas, if the fact cometh out upon evidence to be no more than 
manslaughter, supposing it to have been committed at land, the 
prisoner is constantly acquitted.” 

Blackstone is to the same effect. These citations establish 
this: that in the Maritime Courts, where the privilege of 
clergy was not, as such, known at all, a conviction of felony in 
any case, which would have been clergyable in the common- 
law courts, was regarded as tantamount to an acquittal; or 
that the jury were directed in such cases to acquit absolutely. 
Showing precisely what I told the Court at an earlier stage 
of my remarks, the fact would prove to be — that when, upon 
these special verdicts, the courts had secured a forfeiture for 
the crown, they felt they had gone far enough, and that all, 
beyond that, was merely nominal, without reality or sub- 
stance I 

The fondness of the English judges to decide, themselves, 
the most important questions in a criminal prosecution, can 
be seen in the remarks of Ch. J. Raymond, in delivering judg- 
ment in Oneby^s case, 17 St. Tr. 49. The question of malice 
is there denied to be a question of fact, and claimed for the 
Court. 

The conduct of the judges in regarding too much the ef- 
fect of their judgments upon the royal revenue, is very point- 
edly reprobated by Foster, 263 Crown Law: 

cannot help say, that the rule of law I have been considering 
in this place, touching flie consequence of taking or not taking due 
precaution (i. e., in holding blameless, or almost blameless acts 
to amount to manslaughter), doth not seem to be sufliciently tem- 
pered with mercy. Manslaughter was formerly a capital offense, 
as 1 shall hereafter sliow. And even the forfeiture of goods and 
chattels upon the toot of the present law, is an heavy stroke upon 
a man guilty, ^tis true, of an heedless, incautious conduct, but in 
other respects perfectly innocent. And where the rigor of the law 
bordereth upon injustice, mercy should, if possible, interpose in 
the administration. It is not the part of judges to be perpetually 
hunting after forfeitures when the heart is free from guilt. They are 
ministers appointed by the crowi: for the ends of public justice; 
and should have written on their hearts the solemn engagement his 
majesty is under to 'Cause Law and Justice in Mercy to be exe- 
cuted in all his Judgments.’ ” . 
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At the present time, however, it is the province of the jury 
to render general verdicts. Lay intelligcmce pronounces upon 
matters of fact. Juries have a firmness, judges had not. 
You, gentlemen of the juiy*, are to piiss upon all the issues 
joined upon this indictment. 1 shall not amplify this point 
any more. It appeal’s that even though, at the eoninion law, 
for the purpose of enriching the crown forft'itures were 
made for it; still, in those courts in which tin* privilege of 
clergy did not exist, offenses which were clergyable at the 
common law, were considered grounds of absolute aecpiittal, 
and that in analogy to the x>rivilegt* of clergy, the maritime 
courts directed ac(|uittals in all cases in which that i)rivilege 
could be claimed at the common law. 


• I come now to the sixth question I prop{)se(l to discuiss. 
IIow far the provocation furnished by the dtv*ea.sc*d to the 
defendant acted upon or affected the dtvboidant 's mind in 
reference to exonerating him from all legal consequences for 
or by reason of the killing in question; wliether, while the 
influence of the jirovocation remained, it did !u>t render the 
defendant for the time being insane; wlu'tlun it did not o[)<*r- 
ate such a state of mental unsoundness as to r(‘Iieve the ile- 
fendant’s alleged act of and from all criminality, supposing 
the act to have been immediately and din^etly promptfd or 
occasioned by it? In other words, wheth(*r tin* case is one ol 
I^ardonable or excusable unsoundness of mind, cm of wanton 
or ungovernable passion; whether the drf»uidaiit, not being 
to blame for the provocation, the frenzy, or its results, can 
be holden for a crime? This ])oint is regar<i<*d as orie of the 
most important items in this prosecution. Wc nn^an to say, 
not that Mr. ISickles labored under any insanity coiisef|uent 


upon an established, permanent mental disease*, but that the 
condition of his mind at the time of the commission of the 
act in question was such as to render liiin legally unaccount- 
able, as much so, as if the state of liis mind had been pro- 
duced by a mental disease. In other words, the proposition 
we shall argue to this jury is this: it is no matter how a man 
becomes insane; is he insane? AV hot her it is a disease of the 
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mind or body that produces his delirium, or whether it is a 
provocation coming suddenly upon him, is perfectly immate- 
rial. If his mind is in the same condition from either cause, 
then the privilege of exoneration, in consequence of his con- 
duct, attaches as completely in the one case as in the other. 
Disease, gentlemen, is inexplicable in its visitations, and the 
ailments which affect the mind come upon it just as certainly 
and suddenly as do the ailments which strike at a man’s phys- 
ical structure. Bodies, apparently in full health, are sud- 
denly stricken, down. Why may not minds be as unexpectedly 
affected? The mind is as delicate as the body. A sudden 
transition from one extreme to another — as, for instance, a 
sudden transition from heat to cold, or cold to heat — ^will fre- 
quently destroy the eciuality of the body ; and it is precisely 
the same with the mind. The reaction is just as strong ; and 
when thus disturbed in its equilibrium, how disastrous the 
consequences become! 

The state of the mind can never be gauged by definitions. 
In the time of Lord Hale the doctrine as to how far its state 
or condition excused from criminal responsibility, was built 
upon a very narrow foundation. In the 1st Hale’s Pleas of 
the Crown, p. 30, he says ; 

“It is very difficult to define the indivisible line that divides per- 
fect and partial insanity; but it must rest upon circumstances duly 
to be weighed and considered, both by the judge and jury, lest, on 
the one side, there should be a kind of inhumanity towards the de- 
fects of human nature, or, on the other side, too great an indul- 
gence given to great crimes.’’ 

Although the term insanity is the same as unsoundness of 
mind, and considered as equivalent to it — ^in this case I pre- 
fer to use the latter terms. It is as difficult to define the 
causes that may throw the mind into a state of unsoundness, 
as it is to define the particular state of unsoundness into which 
it may thus be thrown. The jury are to carefully weigh its 
condition, at the time of the commission of an act. You are 
not to be too savage on the one hand, nor too feeling upon the 
other. You are to avoid extremes either way. You are not 
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to pardon the passion which has boon utidulj’ excited by an 
inadequate cause; nor are you to refuse induipfcnce to a pas- 
sion which has been provoked by an adequate one, and which, 
when once aroused, defies all luiinan restraint. Wt* deny that 
this case presents an instance of un<i:ovt*riiahh' j^assion, as 
those words are leg:ally understood- An iinjrovcrnablc pas- 
sion implies a passioji disproportionate to the provocation ; one 
if not wantonly excited, at least, wantonly i!uiul}»ed — such as 
over-sensitiveness, severe retaliations for slif^ht affronts, and 
the like. 

The following instances of ‘‘inadeciuate provoc'atioii,** are 
given by Lord Holt, in ‘‘Mawgridge's case’' (17 St. Tr. 66- 
69) : 


“Therefore, I am of opinion that if two are in company together, 
and one shall give the other eonlumelioiis language (as suppose A 
and B), A that was so provoked draws liis sword ami iiuik<vs a 
pass at B (B then having no weapon drawn) but. missels lihn. 
Thereupon B draws his sword and ])asses at A. Ami there being 
an interchange of passes between them, A kills I>, I hold this to 
be murder in A, for A’s jjjiss at B was malicious, and what B did 
afterward was lawful. But if A, who liad beiMi so provoked, draws 
his sword, and then before he jiasses, B’s sword is drawn; or A 
bids him draw, and B thereui>on drawing, there liapj»on to he 
mutual passes; if A kills B this will he hut manslaughter, hwause 
it was sudden; and A’s design was not so absolutely to destroy 
but to combat with him, whereby he run the hazard of Iils own 


life at the same time. * • „ , „ 

“Secondly, As no w^ords are a provocation, so no aiironting ges- 
tures are sufficient, though never so reproach tul. 

“Thirdly, If one man be trespassing u\m\ another, breaking his 
hedges or the like, and the owner, or liis s.-nvinl, .shall upon sight 
thereof take up an hedge stake, and knock him on the he.id, that 
will be murder because it was a violent act beyond the i)roi)ortion 

**^“FoiirtUy, If a parent or master be provoked to a degree of pas- 
sion by som^ miscarriage of the child or senant, and the parent or 
maste/shall proceed to correct the child or .sen-ant with a 
weanon and shall by chance give him an unlucky stroke, so as to 
kill him* that is but a misadventure. But il tlie parent or miwter 
ahull use an improper instrument in Hie correidioii, then it he kills 

shaU wt violently to that other man’s house to expostulate wi h 
S wTth his sword shall endeavor to force an entrance o 
SSpTttiarW to perform his promise, or otherwise to comply 
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with his desire; and the owner shall set himself in opposition to 
him, and he shall pass at him, and kill the owner of the hcmse, it 
is murder.” 

In the same opinion, the cases of manslaughter are elassi- 
fied as follows: 

First, If one man upon angry words shall make an assault upon 
another, either by pulling him by the nose, or filliping upon his 
forehead, and he that is so assaulted shall draw his sword and im- 
mediately run the other through, that is but manslaughter; for the 
peace is broken by the person killed, and with an indignity to him 
that received the assault. 

“Secondly, If a man’s friend be assaulted by another, or engaged 
in a quarrel that comes to blows, and he, in the vindication of his 
friend, shall on a sudden take up a mischievous instrument and 
kill his friend’s adversary, that is but manslaughter. 

“Thirdly, If a man perceives another by force to be injuriously 
treated, jjressed, and restrained of his liberty, though the person 
abused doth not complain, or call for aid or assistance; and others 
out of compassion shall come to his rescue, and kill any of those 
that shall so restrain him, that is manslaughter. 

“Fourthly, When a man is taken in adultery with another man’s 
wife, if the husband shall stab the adulterer, or knock out his 
brains, this is bare manslaughter.” 

In Chetwynd’s case, 18 St. Tr, 290, is another instance of 
‘‘insufficient cause’’ for killing. Chetwynd (a lad of about 
fifteen years of age) killed one Ricketts (who was about nine- 
teen years of age), his schoolmate, for snatching away a piece 
of his cake against his consent. The cake was lying on a bu- 
reau, and the killing was effected by a stab given with a knife 
with which Chetwynd cut the cake. The jury rendered a 
special verdict, which the friends of Ricketts laid before Sir 
John Strange, who answered one of the questions pro- 
pounded to him, by saying, “I am strongly inclined to think 
this will be adjudged murder.” Before the argument of the 
special verdict, the relations of the prisoner, “who were per- 
sons of some figure in the world,” applied to the king for a 
pardon. The lords justices in council referred the petition 
for a pardon to the attorney and solicitor general, and after 
their report was made, a pardon was granted. The case 
proves two things — ^that it is fortunate for a prisoner to have 
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relatives “of some figure in the world — and that in Eng- 
land, at that time, at all events, when the application of a 
well settled legal rule to a particular case, was disrelished, the 
Crown stepped in and prevented the judges offering violence 
to their own feelings! This case oecurred 17 George TI., A. 
D. 1743, and show’s the unreliability of the English rules; 
for when their rigor was not palatable, and the courts could 
not extricate, the king did ! 

In Foster’s Crown Law, 290, 291, the subject of “insuffi- 
cient provocation ’ is thus alluded to : 


^^Words of reproach, how grievous soever, are not a provocation 
sufficient to free the party killing from the guilt of murder. Nor 
are indecent provoking actions or gestures expressive of eontempt 
or reproach, without an assault upon the* ]>erson. 

“This rule will, 1 conceive, govern every ease where tlie )»arty 
killing upon such provocation maketh use of a deadly w’eapon, or 
otherwise manifestetli an intention to kill, or to do some great 
bodily harm. But; if he had given the oilier a 1h>x on the ear, or 
had struck him with a stick or other weapon not. likely to kill, and 
had unluckily and against his intention killed, it had been but 


manslaughter. , . . 

“The difference between the cases is idainly this: In the lorrnoT 
the malitia, the wicked vindictive disposition already mentioimd, 
evidently appeareth; in the latter, it is as evidently wanting. The 
party, in the first transport of his passion, intended to chastise lor a 
?iece of insolence whicl. few .spirits can bear. 

benignity of the law interposeth in favor of liunian ira Ity, in ttio 
other, its justice regardeth and imnislietii the. .apparent miihginty 
of the heart.” 


From the citations I have just made, I think yon will agree 
with me, gentlemen of the jui^, that the lOnglish law of horn- 
icide is hardly consistent, and that many of its principles 
would not do to carry out, under our mode of adm.mstenng 
criminal justice. It may .suit the proprieties of t<» 

hold that killing an adulterer is as high a crime as ki mg 
for filliping you upon the forehead; or that one who inter- 
feres in behalf of a friend or a stranger, and kills m the heat 
of pession or on the spur of the moment, has an etjual sane 
tiorand incurs no greater responribility for his conduct th^ 
the husband who defends the honor of his 
rules would hardly do for an intelligent 3ury. We know 
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enough of the action of juries to know that they have, at 
times, reversed the common law so far as to reduce the of- 
fense of killing to manslaughter, for opprobrious words, such 
as would and did stir up the sensitiveness of the person to 
whom they were addressed. Must adultery take rank, as a 
provocation, with words ? To confound it with the other in- 
stances given of manslaughter, is to confound extremes. If 
filliping upon the forehead prevents an act rising to murder, 
the provocation of polluting a wife justifies and shields it 
altogether. 

The American law, in reference to homimde, aims at two 
things ; fiist, the punishment of the offense when perpetrated 
in cold blood — sedato animo, malitia prae-cogiiata ; second, 
when committed revengefully, while in a state of passion, but 
passion unduly excited or wantonly indulged. Homicide com- 
mitted while in a frenzy — a tran^ort of rage — ^is not a crime, 
when the provocation is sufficient to justify the mental con- 
dition. The eases punished by the law imply either the pos- 
session of perfect will or the loss of it through the wanton- 
ness of the frenzy, which is deemed to be indicative of vice. 
In either ease, the homicide is revengful. In the one case, it 
is cold-blooded revenge; in the other, it is passionate, hot- 
headed revenge. We can concede on the part of the defense 
that life taken in cold blood, or under the influence of excite- 
ment not proceeding upon an adequate provocation, is crim- 
inally taken. How does this affect Mr. Sickles? In murder, 
a party is in possession of his will ; in mansluaghter he is not 
under the control of reason. =• That does not touch the ques- 
tion in this case, as to how the provocation Mr, Sickles re- 
ceived operated upon him. He did not act in cold blood. If 
he did, he is more or less than human. His provocation was 
adequate, proportioned to his frenzy; for the law concedes 
that it was past endurance. How hypocritical, then, would 
it be for the law to punish him, when it starts with admitting 
that he was not and could not be a free, rational agent ! 

It is important for you, gentlemen of the jury, to know 
some of the facts of which he was aware at the time of his 
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collision with the deceased. He knew when he met Mr. Key 
on the afternoon in question that he was about his house for 
the purpose of making an assignation with his wife. He knew 
that he had hired a house but a few blocks from his mansion, 
where he met his wife. He knew tliat he had the aid of a 
park, and a club house, and an opera-glass, which enabled 
him to see whether or not it was safe for him to approach liis 
habitation. This thing was well considered by Key! He 
hired the house in a part of the city from wliieh he thought 
no witnesses could come against him; in a. part of the city 
populated chiefly by blacks, where, from his h'pil knowltMlge, 
he knew that facts seen by them were not seen at all. All the 
weapons which, as an adulterer, he re(iuired, he had about 
him on the afternoon of this fatal oecurreiiee. He wanted no 
Derringers to accomplish his end. And although there- is no 
proof before you to show that he was not arnn -i at that time, 
the evidence to be adduced on the part of tin- ilefeiise will be 
that he was a man who was in the habit of carrying arms. lie 
was provided, no doubt, with all that was necessary to jiro- 
tect his life. At all events, he was furnished with all the 
means serviceable to him in the pursuit of liis adulterous in- 
tentions — ^his white handkerchief, llu^ signal of assignation — 
the adulterer’s flag — and the other apj>liances of an adul- 
terer’s trade. 

Mr. Sickles knew that Key was in the habit of carrying his 
opera-glass. He knew that he was in the,- habit of availing 
himself of the club house and paik, and that lie liad be(-n 
frequently seen about there for the jiurpose of making an as- 
signation with his wife. He had no knowledge that he was 
coming there that afternoon, and he saw him without 
any forewarning whatever. But he knew what the jjiirposc 
was that brought him there. What, tJien, must have bci-n the 
condition of his mind? Mr. Sickles did not invite him to that 
vicinity. The meeting was the result of accident, and when 
his eyes rested upon the destroyer of his happines-s he asso- 
ciated him at once with the facts he knew, ami went forward 
in the transport of his rage to the, consummation of the deadly 
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scene. I state these facts that you may be able to appreciate 
the point 1 am discussing. 

Is it possible that, under these circumstances, Mr. Sickles 
could have acted in cold blood? Was it possible for him to 
know what he did of the relations of Mr. Key and his wife, 
and yet look upon him, even though he saw him accidentally, 
and preserve his equanimity? If Mr. Sickles was excited, 
was it an instance of passion unduly excited? If he was in 
a state of white heat, was that too great a state of passion for 
a man to be in who saw before him the hardened, the unre- 
lenting seducer of his wife ? Mr. Key did not yield to temp- 
tation in an erring moment. It was not while any sudden 
fit was on him, he deflowered the wile of his friend ! It was 
a deliberate and systematic crime from beginning to end. 

Though he has passed from the scenes of the living, and 
though he may be entitled to be kindly remembered in other 
things, so far as he forms the subject-matter of this inquiry, 
his faults are to be exposed in their proper hues and with all 
their aggravations. 

An important consideration as to the status of Mr. Sickles^ 
mind, is this : Had he any hand in originating or augment- 
ing his own passion ? If he had been under the influence of 
liquor; if he had provoked Mr. Key, and had been provoked 
in return by him, the case might have stood differently. But 
he was as innocent of any participation in the cause of his 
state of mind, as is any one of the jury I have now the honor 
to address. The provocation originated with Mr. Key en- 
tirely. He desecrated a marriage vow. He compromised his 
friend, and, in a respect which touched, heavily touched, that 
friend’s heart. 

By nature, accountability is based upon the idea of rational 
agency. Animus nialeficia distingwit. A certain amount of 
reason is requisite to make a criminal act ; for intention is the 
soul of crime. It must either be cool, deliberate, and sedate, 
or it must be passionate intention; and when the mind is in 
a state of frenzy, admitting of no motive, as was the condi- 
tion of Mr. Sickles’ mind at the time of the commission of 
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his act, then human nature is divestixl of its immoi’tul part, 
and comes for^^ard in the exeeiition of its purpose subinis* 
sive to the impulses that set it on. 

I beg to refer at this point to the information for the panel, 
in the case of Carnegie (17 St. Tr. 97) : 

^^And as to the law of Nature, one of the first principles seems 
to be,^ that every action niiust be construed and regulated from the 
intention of the actor. Every action 'wlftitever, except in so far 
as it is^ conjoined with the will and inlerilion of the agent, differs 
in nothing from the act of an irrational cri*atnre; yea, if we may so 
speak, as to call the operation or impulse of an iiianiniat€^ creature 
an action, the actions of man separated from his intention and de- 
sign as a rational creature differ in nothing from llie actions of 
brutes, or the imjnilses of things inanimate; and coiKsecjiieritly that 
action, be it "what it will, c-au neither be crime nor virtue; it is a 
mere impulse or motion, not properly subject to laws or rules* 
But then, indeed, wdicn it comes to be conjoined with the intention, 
or which is the same thing, considered as the act it m of a, rational 
agent, there it comes to be subject to laws, to be considered as 
criminal or virtuous; or if it appear to he accidenud, so as to have 
depended upon no will nor deliberation of reason, then it returns 
to be of the nature of the act of an irrational creature, or inanimate 
substance, and is subjected to no pcmalty, nor yet capable of re- 
ceiving a reward. The plain consequence of which is, that it is the 
animus alone that determines the nature of the act; and if the 
animus or intention "was criminal, then, by the law of nature, the 
action itself amounts to a crime. On the other hand, if it ho good 
and virtuous, the act is laudable by the law of Jiatiire, supposing 
even a bad consequence should follow. But, in the third jdace, if 
the action truly arise from no intention or principle? governing that 
action, it is neither laudable nor punisdiable, it returns to be ot tho 
kind already mentioned, the same with the like act of an irrational 
creature or the impulse of an inanimate substance, iiioved liy a 
cause intrinsic to itself. And tlie consecpienee ot all this is, that 
by the primary law of nature, the intention must make the crime, 
and therefore if there appear no intention to commit that par- 
ticular fact which happens to be com|)lained of, it is not a crime, 
notwithstanding of a bad consequence; it is considered as a 
fatality.” 

In other words, this authority amounts to tliis: that in or- 
der to make out a crime, there must be will and intention in 
the mind, and that will and intention can only exist where 
the mind is in a perfectly undistarbcfl condition, or else where 
it is only (comparatively speaking) inoderat<‘]y excited by 
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passion. Where the mind is utterly transported by fren^ 
and fuiy, it is impossible that will and intention can exist. 

Every action is governed by an intrinsic cause. It is this 
which decides its character, and stamps it as good or bad. 
Where the animating principle originates with ourselves, it 
may be said, properly, that the act is ours. Where Nature 
itself takes the control, and supersedes all volition on our 
part — where it drive# us on, and will not permit us to go 
back— is the fault ours? If the impulse, the pressure, the 
movement, is irresistible, uncontrollable, not to be withstood 
— is an involuntary submission on our part a crime? If wo 
are so constituted as that when acted upon by a given prov- 
ocation, we have not the power to resist the commission of 
that to which the provocation impels us, does the involun- 
tary commission of the act amount to a crime? It has been 
asked can the Ethiopian change his skin or can the leopard 
put aside his spots? Can a man change his nature? If wo 
are so formed that the provocation of adultery with a wife is 
one we cannot withstand, upon what principle are we liable 
for consequences we were not able to avert ? I deny — I spurn 
the idea that the mind of Mr. Sickles was in a mere state of 
passion. You might as well say that it was cool, undisturbed 
and that it preserved its equipoise. You might as well say 
that he was at heart a murderer, and proceeded in cold blood 
— as to say that at the time he met Mr. Key his mind was 
simply under the influence of passion. If he was a human 
being at all, from the moment his eyes fell upon the man who 
had wronged him ; when he knew he was around his house to 
lay his train of pollution to it, he must have been transported. 
His will and his intention must have left him. He must have 
become the creature of his instincts — to which even brutes 
are true. He must have acted upon them, and surrendered 
himself, as he no doubt did, fully to them. 

Our proposition comes to this — that if the provocation 
given by the deceased, was of the aggravated character con- 
ceded by the law; and as the consequence of it, the defend- 
ant, for the time being and while under its influence, was in 
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the same state of mental unsoundness, as if the result of dis- 
ease would have excused his act or exonerated him fi-om ac- 
countability— he IS equally unaccountable under the circum- 
stances of this case. The law regards the condition of the 

defendant s mind, and the part the deceased had in occasion- 
mg It. , 

And here let me inquire — the deceased at the time of 
the commission of the act in question, in thf^ peace of God 
and of this community? And in llie language of the indict- 
ment, for that is another way of ])ropounding the iinjuiry, 
was Mr. Sickles moved and scduc(‘d l)y tlie instigation of tho 
devil? That is tho language of the indictment ; and to convict 
the defendant under it you have to find that Satan set liiin on, 
and that he did not act under the ennobling instincts of his na- 
ture. What an atrocious verdict that would be to declare upon 
the oath of a juror that when Philip Barton Key mot his death 
he was in the peace of God and this conimunity, when lie 
was on a mission of adultery, and that Danitd K. Sickles, the 
injured, outraged husband, when he slew liini under this 
provocation, yielding to instincts ho could not ivisist, was 
tempted and set on by the devil. Yet tliat is the finding 
which the prosecution ask you to record against tlie defend- 
ant. This is no figurative language, for unless tin? devil set 
him on, he perpetrated no crime. 

Was it the malicious or tho frenzied maddened will of tho 
defendant that causeni the death of llic deceased? .1 shall 
consider this: first, by taking a succinct view of what is 
called ‘‘mental unsoundness’’; second, by suggesting the legal 
tests applied in such eases; third, by asking the jury to say 
how far the mind of Mr. Sickles must have been frenzied by 
the provocation he had received from the de<*cased, and how 
far its state or condition coincided witb tests, at tlio 

time of the killing. 

First, let me ask you to follow me in a brief review of what 
is called “mental unsoundness”. 

At one time, in order to nakc an act, committed while in 
a state of insanity or unsoundness of mind, excusable, where 
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“its matter” would, otherwise, be capital, it was necessary 
that the party should he totally insane, that he should be en- 
tirely bereft of mind and reason. This was the law in the 
time of Hale as to treason and felony. I refer the Court to 
1st Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, p. 30. When he wrote, in or- 
der to make unsoundness of mind an excuse in law, in such 
instances, it was requisite that the insanity should consist 
either of (what he called) “phrenesis” or “lunacy,” either 
absolute and permanent insanity, or that which was “inter- 
polated” and existed “by certain periods” “and vicissi- 
tudes.” Lunacy was used to signify the influence of the moon 
on all diseases of the brain, being absolute while it lasted. 

This error was first attacked by Lord Erskine on the cele- 
brated trial of Hadfield (27 St. Tr. 1282). Hadfield was in- 
dicted for treason, in attempting the life of the king (George 
the Third), as he was about taking his seat in a box at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury 'Lane. Erskine was his counsel — Ken- 
yon, a bright name in jurisprudence, then chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, presided at the trial. Erskine, on that trial, 
succeeded in establishing the doctrine that an emancipation 
from legal accountability, also, attached to one “whose whole 
reasoning and corresponding conduct, though governed by 
the ordinary dictates of reason, proceed upon something 
which has no foundation or existence.” In other words the 
doctrine of insanity from delusion — ^where the imagination is 
diseased and disordered — ^mistaking its own absurd creations 
for realities. While Erskine enlarged or extended the rule 
as to “mental unsoundness,” as a legal excuse for human con- 
duct, he also fell into error, in maintaining that facts awak- 
ened resentments, and that they could not be accepted in law, 
to make out the defense of imsanity — ^that morbid delusions 
and not real circumstances, must be the impelling motive to 
an act, to save or shield a party from its conseciuences ; that 
the mind could be frenzied, only by imagining a state of facts 
which if believed as imagined would be sufSeient to destroy 
the reason. 

The modern and now well-settled law of insanity 


was 
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moulded after this, and carried the inile much farther than 
as stated by Hale, or modified by Erskino. It was ascer- 
tained that there was not only an insanity of the intellect, 
but an insanity of the affections, the passions, and this latter 
is the particular species of “mental unsonndness' ’ to which 
I now invite the attention of the Court and .iury. In this con- 
nection I shall fii-st read several extracts from Dean's Med- 
ical Jurisprudence, containing: th(‘ results of tlie law, stated 
with simplicity and perspicuousness. On pagr^' 488, Mania is 
thus divided and defined: 


'^Mania has two divisions: The first, embmccs intellect nal mania, 
both general and partial. The second, moral mania, both general 
and partial. This division or ela.ssilication oi* the active torm.*^ oT 
mania will fail to be clearly undei-stood e\cc|)l by those who liave 
accustomed theriuselves to look at the mind, in its sane slate, as being 
made up of inlelleetual and moral powers ami I’aculties, and oi 
clearly discriminating the differences between them. TUv distinet 
office' of the one, is to originale and ehil)oraU‘ all the diversiliod 
forms of thought; to jierceive, conceive, imagine, ivnuanhcr, judge, 
associate, reason. That of the other, is to pnxluee every modilled 
form of feeling, to give birth to emotions, passions, desires, every- 
thing that impels, or in any degree feels. 

The relations in which these two def)artments stand to eacti 
other, are in the higlu^st degree interesting. The moral iacullies^ 
embracing as fl.ey do all the instincts, i;.ofens.n<.s, J 

affective powers, are in themselves jKTlectly blind and ah. olnU lv 
requi^t^ aid of the intellect to enlighten, to guide and to enable 
them to work out tlieir various ]>urposas 

“On the other band, the inlcllcctinil facilities derive ,ill thnr 
motives to exertion from flie moral department, lyithonf the r>romt)l 
SS they ,.robal,ly never wonhl ^ 

the feeblest manner. In tlic 

lodjrpd the immense magazine of motives that v 

anltirely-reiiLd infliienee over all the st.mng activities ol 

life.” 

That is. the departments of the mind are twofold: firet 
its intellectual department, which 
to think, to judge, to reason; second tts 

committed i^tra‘teablc to Us^ iTw/ And To.l 

is the subject of visitation oy the cm 
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page 492, speaking of general intellectual mania, this author 
says: 

“As intelleetuial mania arises from the perverted action of 
faculties that form ideas, and moral mania from those that furnish 
feelings, emotions, motives and passions, we should naturally ex- 
pect to find the first more characterized by the conversation, and 
the last by the conduct of the individual. This, accordingly, will 
be found to be the fact, and it affords one of the best means of dis- 
criminating between the two.” 

And so, on page 495, speaking of moral mania, this author 
says : 

“Hitherto, the attention has only been directed to the exaltation 
and perverted action of those faculties that constitute the intel- 
lectual part of man’s nature. It is perfectly obvious, however, that 
the affective or moral powers are equally as essential as the in- 
tellectual in constituting a complete human mind. Nor can the 
organs of those faculties claim an exemption from disease; nor 
the faculties tlienoselvas from perversion and derangement. Hence, 
another form of active mania, which has been termed moral mania. 

“Tliis was never recognized as a distinct form of mental aliena- 
tion until the time of Pinel. He was the first to obsen^e, about the 
commencement of the present century, that where there was no 
lesion of the understanding, no delusion or hallucination of intellect, 
there might exist a kind of instinctive or abstract fury, which 
could be referable only to the affective powers. It is now ver>’ 
universally admitted by the most approved writers on mental aliena- 
tion. It is defined to consist in a morbid perversion of the natural 
feelings, affections, inclinations, temper, habits and moral disposi- 
tions, without any notable lesion of the intellect or knowing and 
reasoning faculties, and particularly without any maniacal hal- 
lucimtion — Guy’s Principles of Forensic Medicine, 306. Moral 
mania, like intellectual, is divided into general and partial.” 

Moral insanity, it seems from this, has at this time a per- 
fectly well recognized existence. It is conceded that that 
magazine which holds the passions, the emotions of the human 
heart, can be as much enthralled by madness as can the intel- 
lect itself. It is there the adulterer’s provocation strikes. It 
may not destroy the power to think or to reason, but it dis- 
places the ability to resist the instincts of our nature. Man 
is only a moral agent, as he is able to exert his will. If it is 
maddened so that he cannot exert or resist it, how can it be 
said his moral agency still existsf 
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And so, on pages 496 and 497, speaking of general moral 
mania, this author says : 

‘‘A strict inquiry must be made in relation to his former babils, 
disposition and modes of feeling and action. This Avill probably 
result in the discovery of one or two things. Kitlier a marked 
change will be found to liave occniTed, which will likely to dale 
from the period when he sustained some reserse of fortum*, or ex- 
perienced the loss of some near and dear relative, or the alteration 
will be found to have been gradual and inii)en'ei>tihle. consisting in 
an exaltation or increase of peculiarities which wen* always natural 
or habitual. There is also another tolerably t*xtensive ela.ss of 
cases in which the change has been conse<iiiei\t upon some shock 
which the bodily constitution has undergone; ami thus lias been 
either a disorder afPecling the head, an attack of ])aralysi.s, a lit of 
epilepsy, or some fever or inflammatory disorder. 

‘'The change, however, brought alxnit, is always found in the tem- 
per, disposition, habits and moral qualities of tlie individual; and 
is uncomplicated with any deliLsion or othcT evidtnu'e of derange- 
ment of the intellectual facnllies. It is j^roperly described by lloff- 
bauer as being ‘a state in whicli the reason has lost its enqiire over 
the passions and the actions by which they are manire.sled, to .sneh 
a degree that the individual can neither repress the former nor 
abstain from the latter. It does not follow that he may lujt be in 
possession of his senses, and even liLs u.sual intelligence ; .since, in 
order to resist the iiiipuLses of the }»a.ssions, it Ls not snflieient that 
tlie reason should impart its counsels, we nuust lia\p the iiccossiiry 
power to obey them. The maniac nia\ .jiidsre correctly ot Ins ac 
tions, wiMiout beinp in a condition to repress his passions, iiml to 
abstain from the acts of violence to wliicli they impel him. 


Th« rnitid is not perfect for the purpose.s of human account- 
ability, unless it is possessed of the reason which infoniis and 
of the ability which enables an individual to obey the will. 
If it is in that condition in which the reason or the will is 
dislodged, then one of its departments is completely gone, and 
that state of mental unsoundness is superinduced which, 
whether it be the result of disease or provocation, equally ex- 

coses from criminal responsibility. . ... 

And so, on page 500, speaking of partial moral mama, thi.s 

author says: 

-Parti.! SSlliS: 

tion of one or a few of the j- under the dominion of 

Th. dbrt yf it ty- 

some one vice, or ruling loea, 
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rannical, over the entire man and his actions. Every moral power 
or faculty is liable to be perverted or deranged in its manifesta- 
tions; but those which are the most prominent, and the most fre- 
quently exhibited in the affairs and conduct of life, are the most 
liable to deranged action.” 

If, without moral liberty, there can be no accountability 
for crime, what moral liberty is there on the part of a hus- 
band when he comes to deal with the adulterer of his wife? 
How can it be said that at a juncture like that, when he is 
confronted with the man who has blasted his hopes and his 
prospects, and brought disgrace on his household, he enjoys 
enough of free agency to be subject to responsibility for 
crime ? 

The mysteriousness of the insane impulses which the hu- 
man mind is capable of entertaining, can be discerned in that 
species of moral mania known as homicidal, which is thus 
i^oken of by this author, on page 510: 

'This, at the present day, is a subject of immense interest 
throughout the civilized world. Here, in a most peculiar manner, 
and with most appalling results, is shown the amazing strength of 
insane impulse; which, by a power and energy resistless as the fiat 
of God, imi)els tlie wretched being to destroy life, witliout a motive 
to actuate, or an end to be attained, or object to be accomplished. 
Individuals in the full possession of their usual powers of intellect, 
whose social and moral organization, to all appearance, remain un- 
affected, have imbrued their hands in the blood of the innocent, fre- 
quently in that of their own wives and children, simply because they 
felt that they must destroy.” 

And so, on pages 574, 575 and 576, speaking of the legal 
consequences of moral mania, this author says : 

"Irresponsibility in moral mania rests on a different principle 
from that of intellectual. There is here no delusion, no false as- 
sumption of fancies for facts. The intellectual faculties may re- 
main undisturbed in their operations, while the moral are exhibiting 
every variety of derangement. This, it is true, seldom occurs; as 
extensive derangement of the moral powers is commonly accompa- 
nied with some per\’ersion of those of tlie intellect. Nevertheless, 
as the one set of faculties is independent of the other, there exists 
the possibility of their separate derangement. 

"As the moral powers embrace the motives, impulses, and prompt- 
ings to action, the derangement of one or more of them must seri- 
ously affect the volition upon which the act depends. 
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Aehons are volitions carried to tlieir extreniest limits. They 
^ j w'hen notliinjj is waiitinji to nMuler the volition complete, 

and are themselve.s its most perfect evidence. Without the 

proof they furnish, there is no accountability to huiunn law; as man 
can be^ accountable to God only for the volitions he forms in his 
own mind, but lejives unexecuted. The j.riuciple of formin.i: voli- 
tions, and of carrying" tluun out into acts, must be fidlv p<»ssessed 
to render a being aecountahle. When therefore the lirst is neees- 
sanly rendered incomplete, or the last prevented by .some insur- 
mountable obstacle, all accountability is destroved. Tt is in the first 
only that we witne.ss the agency of moral mania. It is a disturl>ir. 
element thrown into the very source's whence volitions are ilerived; 
and either contributes, in a large measure, to the formation of those 
that would otherwise remain imfonned, or prevenl.s the formation 
of others that would otherwise he formed. In <*itlier way, it disturbs 
the ordinary normal-operations of miiul, and thus absolves it from 
accountability. 

“It is not easy to define in what respeet this new eleim*nt modi- 
fies the volition or the act. The inquiry in relation to the former, 
is unnecessary, except so far as it qualilii's the lallm'. In reganl 
to the manner or res])ect in which it iiiodilit*s or affects the latter, 
so as to absolve from its cons(*qiience.s there can never be expected 
an entire agreement among \vritei’s or thinkers, or even the <h*cisions 
of judicial ‘tribunals. 

“I have supposed we might find in irr(‘si.slil)ilily a principle upon 
which all might agree. That whenever lliis (piality shonlii 1 h* IVnind 
attached to an act, so far as to control it, the actor, in respect to 
such act, should be deemed irresjioii.sihle. 

“Without morjil liberty there ean be no rt'spon.siliility f<tr crime. 
In the normal, sane state of the faculties, this cnlers a.s an es.s<;n- 
tial element. In the deranged state of llie moral faculties, where 
the sources of impulse, motive* and feeling are ))en-erl(‘d and <le- 
ranged, this liberty is de-stroyed, and with it the accoiintaliility ior 
actions. 


“Irresistibility, where it anse.s from derange-d or pervTrted ac- 
tions, should ab.solve fom all ae-coiiiitahility, because 

“1. The act is unavoidable, and tlie actor, flierf‘fore, lu) more a 
subject of punishment, than a macliim* ior going wnjng when .some 
part of its machinery i.s out of order. 1o jidiniiiisi«*r jiunishiiient 
under sudh circumstance>s, w^ould shock all the moral .s\Tnpathies ol 
men. 

'^2. One of the puri>oses of yimii.sbinent could never be answered 
by it, viz., the reformation of the criminal, ^ irresist- 

ible, the whole effect of punishment upon the individual nni.st lie 


lost. 


“3. Another of the purposes of piinislirn.-iit woiiljl rernam er(ually 
unanswered, viz., the salutary efferl to bo prorl.uo.l by K upon the 
minds of others. That effeet, in.stead i.t 


being salutary, would be 


in a high degree injurious, a.s it wo'n 


sho'k all moral .sensibilities, 
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and create a horror of the law itself, whidi could thus needlessly 
sacrifice life without answering any good end or purpose.” 

I have thus, gentlemen of the jury, endeavored to show 
from this booh that where the mind is affected in that depart- 
ment, which contains the passions and emotions — where free 
agency is taken away — ^where the right of volition is denied 
to, or withdrawn from us, by the frenzy into which we are 
thrown — an act which we commit while so circumstanced, 
does not subject us to the visitation of the criminal law. 

April 11. 

Mr. Oraham. I am fast approaching, gentlemen of the 
jury, the close of my present duty. If there were nothing 
else to warn me to a speedy termination of it, it would be my 
own exhaustion — ^for the severe labor, through which I passed 
on the first day of my address to you, has left me hardly 
able to perform what now remains. I feel, also, that I have 
already taxed too grievously the attention of the Court, and 
too heavily your patience, and I can only offer for it the 
apology of the deep interest I take in the welfare of my 
client. 

Before proceeding with what remains of my address, per- 
mit me to rehearse to you some of the grounds I had ad- 
vanced up to the hour of adjournment on Saturday. In the 
first place, I had submitted to you, that human laws did not 
reach the case of every wrong done to us. In the second 
place, that as to those wrongs entering into, or affecting radi- 
cally and deeply the security or defense of ourselves and our 
natural rights, Soeiely, by its omission to provide against 
them, either meant to turn us over to our instincts, as regu- 
lated by the law of nature, or else by reason of its failure in 
that respect, we were entitled, in all proper cases, to stand 
upon the great law of nature. In the third place, that as to 
certain relations — as, for instance, those of husband and 
wife, and parent and child — Nature has created duties of 
protection, which it was not only not criminal to discharge, 
but which we were bound to discharge. I had then passed 
to ano^er subject, and in connection with it, had suggested; 
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firat, that an invitation to a man’s fri<*iid or neighbor, to par- 
take of the hospitalities of his house, was upon the implied 
understanding, that all lust or iiiicleaimess in reference to 
his wife or daughter would be represst>d, or banishi^d from 
his bosom ; and that to come, in the guise of a friend, when at 
heart a foe, constituted an abuse of the license to enter; and 
that the offending party was in reality a tn»passt‘r ; secondly, 
that whether the wife consenttsd away lu'r chastity or not, as 
between the husband and the adulterer or ravisher, the rights 
of the husband were the same; that, morally sp<>aking, the 
wife was the property of the husband, and, as against him, 
possessed no dominion over her person in favor of another. 
I had then passed to tlie consideration of another subject, 
and in connection with it, had exhibited the offense of adul- 
terly in two aspects; first, as its heinousness was impressed 
upon it by the Bible; secondly, as it was ])resented at the 
common law. In reference to the Bible, 1 h;ul argued that, 
in making adultery so high a crime, it was fair to presume 
our minds were formed with corix'sponding peweptions ; 
that is, I had submitted to you that when the Almighty i>or- 
trayed adultery as so heinous an offense, he supidied us with 
that capacity of mind which enabled us to look upon it in the 
same heinous light in which He hiinsidf had exhibited it. As 
I understand the law of Reason, it is this; that the Power, 
which creates a natural duty, gives us the ability to under- 
stand and appreciate it. I had, in refei-ence to the common 
law, shown that the sternest judges regarded adultery as a 
provocation too great for human nature to bear. As to the 
amount of excitement which resides in that provocation, it is 
not necessary for you to speculate, because it has bwui con- 
ceded by the flintiest-hearted judges that ever jjresided over 
the administration of criminal justice, that jealousy is the 
highest rage of man, and adultery the greatest provocation 
that can be given to him. I had, in the same connection, also 
considered the rule making the slaying by the husband of his 
wife’s adulterer manslaughter at Ihe common law I had 
shown that that was a merely nominal, because a clergyab e 
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offense, involving a slight burning in the hand. I had traced 
the origin of the rule, and shown that the augmentation of 
the census regalis/^ or royal revenue was its principal ob- 
ject — ^that it was established in the time of special verdicts, 
when juries did not pass upon or dispose of the question of 
intention, and that in the maritime courts, where the privi- 
legium clericale did not prevail, in analogy to it, juries were 
instructed absolutely to acquit in those cases in which the 
privilege obtained in the common law courts. 

I had left off in the consideration of one of the gravest 
questions arising in this case, the question as to whether 
there could be any criminality, when the mind was in a con- 
dition which exercised from it all will or intention. We un- 
derstand the basis of all accountability, divine and human, 
to be the possession of that amount of reason which enables 
us to know the right way, and of that amount of will which 
enables us to select it; in other words, in the language of the 
criminal law, ^ intention is the essence — ^the soul of crimi- 
nality.’’ In the case of every crime, there is a body and an 
animating principle, precisely as in nature. Every crime is 
divided into two parts ; first, the corpus delicti^ as it is called 
— that is the body of the offense — ^and it is a mere dead, in- 
animate body, without that exciting principle which gives it 
life ; secondly, the intention, or will, which enters into it. It 
has its palpable and impalpable feature — its overt act — and 
its requisite amount of legal malice. It is just as possible to 
separate the soul from the human body, and still preserve 
the vitality of the human body, as it is to separate the ani- 
mating principle of crime, the will or intention, from the 
corpus delicti, or body of the offense, and, at the same time, 
insist upon criminal responsibility with reference to the mere 
commission of the overt act. 

Although, in the present case, a human being was slain, 
nevertheless, we say the soul of that act, that which could 
turn it into a crime (if it could become a crime at all), was 
never infused into it; that there was not that will or inten- 
tion on the part of the slayer, at the time of the perpetration 
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of his act, which rendered him amenable to a orimiual tri- 
bunal. The proposition 1 had submitted on tliis point was 
this: that whether the state of mi ml was ])rodueed by dis- 
ease, or provocation, was perfectly immaterial; tlie inquiry 
for the jury was, wliat was the state of mind, and 1 submit 
•to you that that is a proposition founded in sound riNisoning. 
Is it material how a result is aeconq>lis]ied, so lonjr as it is 
accomplished? There is one exception to this rule, and that 
is — where a man takes into his mouth, voluntai’ily, that Avhich 
steals away his brains, the law says that he is rcsj>onsil)lc for 
every act committed under its intluencc; for its maxim is: 
^^Nam omne crimen ehrictas, et ineendity d ddegif:*' drutik- 
enness both inflames ami discovers the criirjo committed nmh»r 
its influence. In this case, liowevcT, there is no sucli IhinjiCi 
for Mr. Sickles was not a party to the ()riy:in of the i>rovoca- 
tion, which acted upon him and induced him to the connuis- 
sion of his act. There mij^ht be somothiiijr in favor of tho 


prosecution, if that ground could h<^ ()ccnj)icd by it, but lie 
stood entirely clear of the conduct of this adulterer, was in 
no way privy to it, had never connived at it, and the first 
knowledge he gained of it, was the moving cause to Die com- 
mission of the act for which he is now arraigned lad'on* you. 

I had shown you, gentlemen of tlie jury, the construction, 
or tendency of the human mind, with n rcremM* to mental nn- 
souridness.’ I had told you that it was divi<l.‘d ml.) two de- 
partments; one, the intellectual, wIkto Ih- IlKMi-lits r.-sidcd ; 
and the other, the affective or rnonil department, ^^■l.crc the 
passions resided. 1 had shown you that insan.i y 
Lo entire poesesion ot the mind, thnt It “ 

itt inteltetaal and altcetivc d„par.n,™ln; ‘ 

enthrall either o£ them, or involve a part ol ^ ; 

and that whenever mental unsoundness was set ui), t • 
Iry £rte ury »aa not whodar 11.., a-t was prompPsl 
quiry lor uic ju j ,vli.‘ihcr th.* particular in- 

by a mind generally „ t to be crim- 

llnenee tvhm,b begat „.,t ,, articular ..I, 

inal, was such a one, as wit. ricrfcctlv 

did beget or prodnee meatal unsoundn«s It portcctly 
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inunaterial, as the learned judge will tell you, whether the 
mind was totally insane or not; if it was unsound enough to 
cover the particular act, which was the offspring of that un- 
soundness, the law declares that no accountability shall at- 
tach to a party for its commission. 

I had prepared an elaborate brief in this connection; but* 
since the adjournment of the court, I have discovered that 
this subject has been considered in this Court, at least, to the 
same depth of research to which, in the hands of the counsel 
for the defense in this ease, it has been subjected ; that it has 
been before the mind of the learned judge upon the bench, 
and that he has collected all the legal authorities bearing 
upon the subject, and advancing the true principles, by 
which this part of your duty in this case is to be regulated 
and controlled. Before leaving the first division of this sub- 
ject, as I had proposed to consider it, namely: taking a suc- 
cinct view of what is called mental unsoundness, I beg to re- 
fer the Court to the Bennett and Heard’s Criminal Cases, 101, 
102, 103, 104, in a very learned note to the case of The Com- 
monwealth V. Eogers. The subject of “irresistible impulse’’ 
is there very cogently discussed, and the existence of “Moral 
Mania” — ^the insanity of the passions is enforced by strong 
original views, and strong citations. Some judges refuse to 
subscribe to such a species of mental unsoundness; but this 
Court has committed itself to its recognition in cases already 
tried before it. I wish to add further, that drunkenness ex- 
cuses an act, where the drunkenness results from the contriv- 
ance of one’s enemies. Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, 1-32. This 
proves the great difference, for the purposes of accounta- 
bility, between a state of mind produced by one’s own act, 
and that brought about by the act of another, and this latter 
category embraces the case of the present defendant. 

As to the second division of this subject, as I had prepared 
to consider it — namely, the tests applied by the law, in cases 
of alleged criminality, where mental unsoundness is inter- 
posed as a defense. I mean now to rely upon the law which 
the learned judge upon the bench has himself promulgated. 
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The cases I did intend to discuss, under this branch of the 
subject are Arnold's case, 16 St. Tr. 695; Earl Ferrers', 19 
Id. 886; Hatfield's case, 27 Id. 1281; Oxford, 9 C. & P. 525; 
McNaughton, 10 Cl. & Finn, 200; Rogers, 1 B. & 11. Crim. 
Cas. 87. 


Your Honor 'will permit me to refer to your legal instruc- 
tions to the jury, in the case of the United States v. John 
Day. The legal views there held are pn^eisely those arrived 
at by the counsel for the defense in the performance of this 
part of their duty. Day was charged with slaying his wife. 
The defense of insanity was set up, and tlie cause of that in- 
sanity vras alleged to be the shame or inortitication occasioned 


to the husband, by the birth of a child (whose* fath(‘r was one 
S.), some three months after the solemnization of the mar- 
riage union. It w^as insisted that the shame to which this 
fact subjected him in the eyes and considt raliou of his ft;!- 
lowmen, so worked upon his mind as to craze or frenzy liini, 
and that it was under the operation of frenzy, so produced, 
he perpetrated the act for which he was arraigned at the bur 
of this court. The insti-uctions wliieh his Honor upon tiie 
bench imparted to the jujy m that ciise will illustrate to you, 
gentlemen of the jury, the idea entertained by the delynse a. 
this case, in reference to the principle now advanced to you^ 
The first prayer of the prisoner’s counsel, which was granted 

by the Court, was this : 

«lst. If from the whole pri^Jini? at 

that the deceased, Caihenrie Dci>^, - vet, ii‘ tlu-y sJiall 

time and in the manner set ‘''V;,,;',,, „s aCore-said, the 

further find that, at tlie nrisonev were so ili ficieiit that he 

reason and mental powers 'm , „„.„iiil iiower; Or if, at 

had no will, no ovorwla-lming liokiice of mental 

the time aforesaid, through ^ . ,i,„^^,l,Iit,;rutc<l ; Ihen, ni 

disease, his intellectual powe^^ f’*- I,"' laurder. 
either of such cases, he is n h 

“Or if, from the evidence afor ^ l«.i(,re nid at tlie time of the 



tended with 

disease of the imuu, 

whelmed and suspended, and, wnm 
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and suspended, he committed the act with which he is now charged, 
he is not in law guilty of murder. 

“Or, and in other words, if from the evidence aforesaid, the jury 
shall find the prisoner committed the act, but at the time of commit- 
ting the act he was under the influence of diseased mind, and was 
really unconscious that he was committing a crime, he is not in law 
guilty of murder.” 

The third prayer of the prisoner’s (Day’s) counsel, 
which was also granted by the Court, was this : 

^‘If, from the whole evidence aforesaid, the jury shall find that 
the deceased was married to the prisoner on the 4th of June, 1850, 
and on the 18th of September, 1850, gave birth to a full-grown, 
living child, and thereupon and thereafter the mind of the prisoner 
was, became and continued diseased, and he falsely conceived that 
in consequence of tlie said birth he had lost character among 
his former associates and friends, and was no longer held in 
esteem among them; that such conception was an unwarrant- 
ed and unsound delusion which affected his intercourse with society, 
and that such delusion increased in intensity until his mind became 
diseased thereby, and he thereafter was subject to great, causeless 
and violent i>aroxysms of rage produced by such diseased state of 
his mind; and if they shall further find that in such paroxysm of 
causeless rage his power of distinguishing whether he was commit- 
ting a crime or not, was by such paroxysm, for ihe time destroyed 
or superseded, he committted the act with which he stands charged, 
then he is not, in law, guilty of murder,” 

Shame, gentlemen of the jury, was one of the emotions 
which crowded Mr. Sickles’ mind, and but one; for the hu- 
man mind may well be likened to the cave which, in ancient 
mythology, was said to contain the winds. It is a most fear- 
ful depository of passions, and when they rise and engage in 
angry, though bloodless conflict with one another, each striv- 
ing for the ascendency, it is for you to conceive, it is not for 
language to paint to you, the condition of the human bosom 
at that moment. In the case of Day, the learned judge in- 
structed the jury, that if shame, wdiich was only one of the 
emotions crowding Mr. Sickles’ mind at the time of his act, 
was sufficient to produce a state of frenzy, which, while it 
was on, rendered the party who acted under its influence a 
mere machine in going forward to the consummation of the 
event before him — then it exonerated that party from all 
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criminal responsibility. That is pnvistly the law we seek to 
enforce upon you, after a thoi*oti<rh aial analytical examina- 
tion of the legal authorities bearing upon the point. The 
jury, on the first trial of Day, ilisagreefi, ami liis Honor, on 
the second trial, retreated the instructions given to tlie first 
jury, and the defendant was found guilty ot* inanslauglit<‘r. 
The mortification of having a ehild born prematurely after 


luarriage, is not to be compared for a single instant to hav- 
ing a wife dcfioAvci’od. Hence a jury might very well say, 
that though the former exeuse<l tin* shedder of human blood 
from a capital conviction, it did not discharge him I’nim all 
accountability. But when the law of Hod an rites, on tln*- 
heart of man, what it does in relation to ailiiltery, ami the 
sternest judges concede that huimin nature cannot bt* <‘X- 
pected to withstand a provocation like tliat, there is a vast 
difference between an act attribntahh^ to such a cause, and 
one alleged to proceed entm*ly from inert* ^notions of shame 
or mortification. On the second trial ol Day, the learniH 
judge gmnted this additional prayer for instructions oi the 
prisoner’s couns<d, namely: 


“And if from the whole evi.lenee nforesoia, 

and there was a '*7 . ( if (hev shall lin.l 

the birth of the child on the I . , ‘ m*u 1 \iii; «K'i;ihle and willumi 

such birth), and he became i„i(resie<l in; atjil untler 

interest in things whuh he .;.|,1.. o!' gov- 

the influence ot said * V • .,,,,1 [lu. lime .>r his eom- 

eming himself in retereiiee to - / r uws iim-.msi a>iis ' liat lie 

mitting said .act was, ‘>.V ~ ; .,t mm- 

der.” ^ ^ 

I refer also to the ca^ l.v the l.igh- 

cases are undoubted law, <• flun-red wilii miinler in 

est legal authorities. had entered 

slaying the seducer 01 his yi„ia„.,l that 

into a promise of marriage ^ j . and 1-ft 

promise, and nevertheless J’’;; il,,, ’have bee.i only 

her in that condemn m ^ 

after marriage. Ihis oro 
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the deceased, after first asking him what he intended to do, 
and not getting a satisfactory answer from him, slew him 
upon the spot. 

In that case, the District Attorney prayed for the follow- 
ing instruction to the jury, which was granted : 

the jury believe from the evidence, that the deceased had been 
engaged to the sister of the prisoner, and if they also believe from 
the evidence, that the deceased had criminal intercourse with the 
prisoner’s said sister and had refused to marry her, and that under 
these circumstances the prisoner asked of the deceased if he would 
marry his said sister, and the deceased replied “No,” or that “he 
would see,” or words to that effect, and that influenced by this 
provocation he took the life of the deceased, such provocation does 
not justify the act, and such killing is murder, if the jury are satis- 
fied, from all the evidence in the case, that the evidence sustains the 
indictment.’ 

“Mr. Carlyle, for the defendant, objected to the instructions so 
asked for, and argued that the prayer set forth only a part of the 
evidence and excluded all consideration of the condition of the pris- 
oner’s mind and of the testimony in reference to the deceased having 
been armed when he lost his life. Mr. Key contra. 

“By the Court: “The prayer as it is presented is granted, except 
the words at the close — ^‘if the jury are satisfied from all the evidence 
in the case that the evidence sustains the indictment.’ 

“These words ask the Court to say that there ought to be a con- 
viction on the whole evidence. 

“They were not so intended, I am sure, but they are, as it appears 
to me, open to this construction and so construed would take from 
the jury the decision of the facts, which T never have done and never 
will do. All the Court says is, that the statement of facts makes a 
case of murder, whether these facts are proved or not, and if 
jjroved, what additional facts are also established; what was the 
state of the prisoner’s mind as to capacity 'to decide upon the crim- 
inality of the particular act in question (the homicide) at the mo- 
ment it occurred and what was tlie condition of the parties respect- 
ively as to ’being a.rmed or not at the same moment, are open ques- 
tions for the jury as are any other questions that may arise upon 
consideration of the evidence, the whole of which is to be taken into 
view by the ju^3^” 

Under this instruction, the jury linf?ered in the box but the 
short period of fifteen minutes, when they rendered a ver- 
dict in favor of the brother ; holding that acting on the provo- 
cation he had received, and under the excitement into which 
it had plunged him, he stood excused before this tribunal 
from the act charged upon him as a crime. 
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Th-e citations from Day's and darboe’s cases are made 
from a pamphlet containing a copy of the n'ports of those 
cases, as preserved, in his own hamlwritiug, by the learned 
and indefatigable judge himself. Particularly in the latter 
case, you see, gentleinon of the jury, with what explicitness 
and fairness your province is marked out and guarded by the 
learned judge. lie leaves the evidence to thi‘ jury. He is 
unwilling to say anything which eonld 1 k' tortured into an 
expression of opinion upon it; he tells them that they are to 
pass upon it, to draw their own inferenees from it ; and, as 
though it was the favorite feature of his instructions, he 
leaves to them the state or condition of the mind of the ]>arty 


charged, telling them to say whetlier or not it conns up to 
the staiidai^ds he lays down. This heightens your duly, lor 
whatever moral or immoral results may flow from this pro- 
ceeding, they will be traced to the verdict you may pro- 
nounce ! 

Gentlemen of the jury, I ask yon this: if the brother who 
voluntarily assumes to redress the wtouks ol itis sister, to tlie 
extent of killing, when the father of that sisl. r, her ilivine, 
her human protector is ii> being, for where tlie parent exists, 
no peremptory duty is east upon the lirother to detmd ll>e sis- 
ter, unless where violence is inflicted m.on licr in his presence 
(or in similar cases), and the saiiie dut,\ is (<ist upon In. 
stranger who witnesses its infliction ; if 1he hrother who .loes 
that, stands excused by the verdict of a .imy iiom 1 u. toast, 
quenees of his act, because the provocation was too nuicli tor 
im, upon what principle can a didcrcnce he - a 

distinction drawn as to a husband ^ 

outrage upon his marriage relations; 1 lese .iit < ■ 

thLL to,hich it is ton- i" “”7 ” 

Court to a* your attontiou up.,.. Ih- l.r...rt. ot ll«. |ann> 

am engaged iu eoMid.,riug. f„, ft,, 

Aa to the tJurd d.v«.ou ot to, .^a J 

of the f J to.,' of .ho killi,.g i.. .,a.*liou 

of mental uusoun * ■ ’ . ^ nioinents upon it. 

—I shall occupy your attention 
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You can answer this as men — -as husbands — as fathers — as 
brothers. We need no books here to tell you with what af- 
fections the human mind is endowed. It is a matter for your 
own common sense. Your own innate feelings will serve you 
better, in reference to this, than the citation of authorities, 
or any enlightenment of mine. You are qualified to respond 
to the question, as to what must have been the frenzy of Mr. 
Sickles, when he encountered the deceased under the circum- 
stances leading to his death. There was no deliberation in 
the meeting. It was purely accidental. If he had thrown 
out a bait — ^if he had invited the deceased to that vicinity, 
in order that he might go forth from his mansion, armed, in 
the fearful manner painted by the learned counsel for the 
Government, and slay him, there would be a feature in this 
case which might appall us. There is no such fekture here. 
Mr. Key was in the neighborhood of Mr. Sickles’ mansion, 
following the bent of his own infamous and wicked inclina- 
tions. The very ferocity of the attack upon the deceased, as 
testified to on the part of the prosecution — the murderous 
character which they have tried to impart to it — ^proves con- 
clusively the state of mind which actuated and prompted 
the defendant to his act. This is a si>eaking fact. He en- 
countered the deceased without any expectation of doing so. 
He met him as casually, as though he had met the veriest 
stranger ; and the fertxjiousness with which the witnesses for 
the prosecution represent him as assailing the deceased, is in- 
dicative of the impulses! — the irresistible impulses, which 
drove him on, and to which it was impossible to oppose any 
resistance. 

Reflect, again, for a moment, upon the fearful tenantry of 
the human breast. The emotions are there. The passions 
have their abode there. Shame, anger and grief claim it as 
their residence. How must they have been excited in this de- 
fendant, over the provocation they received? Could reason 
exert any sway over them ? Amid such a tumult what voice 
could be heard? To what tones could the ear of the mind in- 
cline itself? Where was the free agency of the defendant, 
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iM^ntion! Who 

mil 0 ^ such a condition passion t u is an caaegcration of 
the feeling — a misuse of the term I 


tlirowu back upon their instincts, 
this IS that case. The defendant was led on. involuntarily, 
unwittingly, by Nature. She aeconipli.slied the result — tin* 
crusade is against her. When the emnmunity punish adul- 
tery, let It forbid private .iustiee, and not before. Till then 
the guardianship of the family altar is eonunilted to those 
who preside over it. They have an adwiuate sanction for its 
defense. 


I now come to the seventh question i)ro]iosed by me, for 
consideration, which was — ^r^’hether, vii*wing tlie ease as one 
of ungovernable passion, as one of n^stMitment prodin^ed by 
passion, there had been a sufficient time for tie* defendant’s 
passion to cool, and for reason to get ilie bitter of him l)(‘fore 
the mortal wound was given to the deceased. 

Upon this point (which could be material only, to reduce 
the conviction from a capital conviction, wht^n we deny that 
the defendant is liable at all), T refer the (’oiirt, particularly, 
to Oneby's case, 17 St. Tr. 50; Hayward, i\ (’. & P. 157: 
Fisher, 8 C. & P. 182; Kelly, 2 C. & K. 814. Those were 
cases in which either premeditation was piTiVetly jilain or in 
which reason was either not dethroned, cir had time to re- 
sume her sway. The English law of ef>oling time was made 
upon special verdicts. It heeame a question of law up/on 
facts specially found. Herf\ the jury renders geruTal ver- 
dicts — passing upon all the facts — and apj)lying the legal in- 
structions of the Court to them. 

In the present case there could be no cooling time. There 
was none, and there could bc" none witliin tin* compass of a 
lifetime. As often as recollection recalled the wrongs of his 
wife, the defendant ^s excitement wouhl blaze up in all its 
original fury. 

Oneby's ease contains some very .just views on the subject 
of slaying in hot blood. A killing, aeeording to it, which is 
caused by a party in a state of pas.sion, depriving him of his 
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reasoning faculties, amounte to manslaughter. If caused 
after reason has resumed its throne, it is murder. Where a 
cessation of passion is insisted upon, it must appear, either 
from the length of time that has elapsed from the provoca- 
tion, or from the party falling into other discourse, diversion 
or occupation, that such is the fact. I ask the attention of 
the Court and jury to the following extracts from Lord Ray- 
mond ’s opinion, 17 St. Tr. 50: 

^^But then it is objected, that the law has fixed no time in which 
the passion must be supposed to be cooled. It is very true it has not, 
nor could it because passions in some persons are stronger and their 
judgments weaker than in others ; and by consequence it will require 
a longer time in some for the reason to get the better of their pas- 
sions than in others; but that must depend upon the facts, which 
show whether the person has deliberated or not, for acts of delibera- 
tion will make it appear whether that violent transport of passion 
was cooled or no.^^ 

Again : 

‘‘At the meeting of all the judges before Lord Morley's trial by 
the peers, for the murder of one Hastings, they all agreed that, if 
upon words two men to grow to anger, and afterward they suppress 
that anger, and then fall into other discourse, or have other diver- 
sions, for such a reasonable space of time as in reasonable intend- 
ment their heat might be cooled, and sometimes after they draw upon 
one another, and fight, and one of them is killed, this is murder; 
because being attended with such circumstances, it is reasonably 
supposed to be a deliberate act, and a premeditated revenge upon the 
first quarrel. But the circumstances of such an act being matter of 
fact, the jury are judges of them.” 

Again : 

“From these cases it appears that though the law of England is 
so far peculiarly favorable (I use the word peculiarly because I 
know of no other law that makes such a distinction between murder 
and manslaughter) as to permit the excess of anger and passion 
(which a man ought to keep under and govern) in some instances 
to extenuate the ^eatest of private injuries, as the taking away a 
man’s life is; yet in those cases it must be such a passion, as for the 
time deprives him of his reasoning faculties; for if it appears that 
reason resumed its office, if it appears he refieots, deliberates 
and considers before he pves the fatal stroke, which cannot be as 
long as ^e passion continues, the law will no longer, under that 
pretext of passion exempt him from the punishment, which from the 
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greatness of the injury and hcinonsnrss of the crime he justly de- 
serves, so as to lessen it from murder to manslaujrltler. 


Oneby ’s case may have been corrwtly decided by the Court 
upon the facts specially found by the jury; but it is a mat- 
ter of some doubt whether a jury would have convicted of 
murder, if they had pronounced a general verdict. He and 
the deceased (Gower) were in a room at a tavern, and had a 
dispute, beginning in opprobrious ei)i1hets, and leading on 
to throwing missiles at another, and then the .s<'izing of 
swords. Gower had actually drawn his .sword. Friends in- 
terfered; they were restrained, and sat down tog<dher again. 
After an hour, Gower wanted a reconciliation, and tendered 


it. Oneby declined, and evinced such a inantier as a man 
who had been drinking would bt* likely to exhibit. After- 
ward, their friends went out, and they remained in the room 
together, when a clashing of swords was heard. Gower w»»8 
mortally stabbed, and acknowledged that it bad Iw-eii done 
in a manner fair among swordsmen. Oneby was slabbed in 
three places, but not mortally. The Court held this to be a 
case of murder. Supposing it to have Ih-u right, what it 
sauUn relation to “cooling time” would have prevented tins 
dc^Want from being convicted of any higher olTeiise than 
ma. 'lighter, assuming him to have Iwen in a state of pas- 
sion Wthe time of his act. He had not, from the discovery 
of his wife’s guilt, or from seeing the adulterer s flag float- 
iL outside of his mansion, fallen into any other diseour«- or 
Sve" enga^d in any -upaGon thid -hUir^ 

interfere with my "inlument complete, then 

present p<«nt I cl- 

Se“Tf .te judged er'eppli^l. i" «")' »>-t ol 

it. beeonn, ^"“"‘.‘Tould forbid the era™- 

ination of all tte to n,.fer. It 

— the case of Regina v. ' , ■ another for cornmit- 

was the case of a father 14 years of 

ting a crime of sodomy with his s ■ 
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age — crime so horrible as that the law says of it, inter 
Christianos non naminandum/^ not to be named among Chris- 
tians. The boy had yielded to the unhallowed lust of a man, 
and the father hearing of the crime, pursued the man for a 
whole night with a menace, and having found him, deliber- 
ately slew him. Would any jury say that any such sensi- 
tive feelings could rouse the father of this boy, as would at- 
tach themselves to a wife. It is human nature to love a woman 
with a tenderness which does not identify itself with any 
other passion. It is the most enthusiastic, most maddening 
passion, which environs her, and invests her with her claim 
to protection. The more her inconstancy is contemplated, 
the more it crazes. 

Although the father deliberately slew the man who per- 
petrated the horrible crime upon his son, and although the 
judge charged the jury in effect that they must convict him 
of murder, yet the jury only convicted him of the crime of 
manslaughter. A parallel may be attempted to be drawn 
between that ease and the present. They do not admit of it. 
There, the father, after spending the night in pursuing the 
offender, executed vengeance upon him. In this case, the 
deceased thrust himself against the defendant. He had just 
been waving his adulterous flag. He had scarcely furled it. 
He was haunting the defendant’s mansion. In a moment 
the train exploded, and because the wronged husband sum- 
marily slew the adulterer, he is arraigned here as a criminal. 

Mr. Sickles, unlike the father referred to, had no time, be- 
tween the provocation and its effect, to manifest the usual 
indications of a frenzied mind. He had no time to call in 
witnesses to see the distraction under which he labored. He 
had no time to think — to reflect upon the enormity of the ex- 
citing cause. The proof of the adulterous intercourse with 
his “wife, and the death of the adulterer, were almost pro- 
duced in the same moment ; and you, gentlemen of the jury, 
are left to conjecture the dreadful surge of feeling that pre- 
ceded the event. 

As one of his counsel, I maintain that the act of the de- 
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fendant was committed while in a state of mind such as the 
circumstances would ntiturally. necessarily e.tirender, and the 

humanity of every man can nnderstand tl.e meatung and 
force of the remark ! 


3'OU, gentlemen of the jury, to kei*]) in view these 
considerations, namely: that the (h'iViidant was in no way 
connected with, or responsible for, tlie eomlnet of the de- 
ceased; that he neitlier eouiilt'iiaiietul nor pr’oniottMl it; that 
it was a direct invasion of his most sacred rights ; that it in- 
volved, not merely the overthrow of Ins lionst'lmlil. Inii the 
destruction of his own s(‘ll eomposin*(^ ami liaj>|)iiiess ; and 
that he executed judgment npon tin* ihs^asi'd wtiih* almost 
in the act of flaunting the adulterer's signal. T shall pro- 
ceed to give you a brief narrative of llie facts of this ease, 
and then commit it to you, so far as my jn’esent, duty is con- 
cerned. Who, let me ask, wer<» the parties to this ti-ansae- 
tion? As I have said b(*fore, T shall s|M‘ak no unkind wor’d 
of Mr. Key. I sliall place the facts liefore yon, and leave 
them to speak to you. lie was a man of mature years. He 
was a man about forty years of ag(‘, as I am informed, lie 
had been a married man; and at the very time of liis mis- 
conduct, he had the monuments of that sacred r(‘la1ion liefore 
him daily to warn him of the wickedness of his course, lie 
himself had assumed the marriage vow. and knew tlie sohmin 
ity of it. He could tell himself what, wonhi havf* }»ceii his 
own feelings, if his own lionn^ had been dishonored ; and he 
could very w^ell have conceived liow Inr would liave acted, it 
he had discovered the author ot that dislionor. llii <*()ii!d a]» 


preciate the horror of a wife\s disgrace! 

His profession was such as should liavc inii)artf<l soin.‘ 
gravity to his character. Tlu-rc are some occupati<»us which 
do not interfere with the frivolity of lumiau uature; i»ut if 
there is any profession in the v.orM. short of the P>i1pi|. 
which ought to eommunicate gravity to flic human mind, i 
is the profession to which T heloug. I lie v(t.> msiniss o 
our profession is to sto*- oot th.- .it-l.ls of othor .non, an.l 
to ol»rre them, mi thcrefors a la»-v< r, above all olhors, bo. 
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fore every tribunal, whether it be erected in the arch of the 
heavens above, or upon the face of the earth, is entitled to 
the least charitable consideration, for such misdeeds as are 
wanton encroachments upon what belongs to his neighbor. 

What, too, was his position ? He was the prosecuting offi- 
cer for this District. He was selected to conserve the cause 
of. public morality and public decency. It was his business 
to see that your homes were protected against seducers and 
adulterers, and every other species of criminals. . Yet he 
robed himself in the garb of hypocrisy, came into this court, 
and hunted down, with almost unparalleled success, the very 
worms that crawl upon the face of the earth, while full- 
grown men in crime, such as he himself was, were permitted 
to stalk about this community, not only unpunished, but not 
even admonished or reproved. 

That was the character of this adulterer. Who was the 
woman with whom he committed the adultery? Young 
enough to have been his daughter. What her disposition 
may have been, I know not; but it is not too much to say 
that the frivolity which surrounds women of her age, en- 
vironed her; that she was susceptible of flattery; that she 
was susceptible to the attentions of men, and looked upon 
them as so many offerings cast upon the shrine of her beauty. 
At her period of life the marriage vow had not impressed it- 
self upon her mind with all its gravity. She did not com- 
prehend fully the meaning of the terms by which she had 
surrendered herself, body and soul, to the ownership and 
control of her husband. 

If there ever was a case in which a man, though tempted 
by a woman, should have imitated the example of Joseph, 
who left his garment in the hands of Potiphar's wife, this 
was one, above all others, in which the man, rising above the 
dominion of his passion, should have left behind him some 
proof which, by the mendacity of the woman, could have 
been perverted into evidence of his guilt. 

Who was the husband in this case? He was a man, as I 
understand, some years younger than Mr. Key. He was ac- 
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credited to your city as a momlKM* of tlit‘ councils of the na- 
tion. He came hero from the "rcat conuncrcial metropolis 
of the continent— a city upon ^vhich t-very i)ait of this IJiiion 
looks with pride, and which, however c»l)jt‘ciionable some of 
its features may be, neverlhvl»‘ss will be eorn'ciled by every 
American heart to be the first city of oui’ Fnion. lli* was 
here in the way of duty, and by way of sbowintjj ^Ir. Kt‘v, 
and you, his confidence in the proti'ction which was guaran- 
teed to him by the laws of the l)ist.ri(*t, he bi*oufj^h1 within its 
precincts his wdfe and child. He tlirew them, with himself, 
upon your laws for protection. 

What were the relations of Mr. luy and Mr. Sickles? We 
shall show you what tiny were. So fai* as .Mr. Sickh‘s was 
concerned, they were those of sineen‘ friendship; so far as 
Mr. Key was concerned, they wei‘e‘ tliosc* of |)rofessed or 
avowed friendshii). It has been said by tlu* Psalmist: 

“For it was not an enemy that repr(»arlnMl llu*n I ccnld liave 
borne it; neither was it ho tliai lia.lc<l me that did ma^nidy hinisclf 
a|?ainst me; then would 1 have hid myscll' IVoni him, 

“But it was thou, a man mine o(iiiab my j»'iiidc, uiy aiMpiaintaiUM . 

“We took sweet counsel to.q’other, and walked unto I lie house of 
God in company.” 

The wrong of the stranger may he Imrne with patii‘nc(‘, hut 
the perfidy of a friend becomes intolerable. You will be 
shown, gentlemen, that Mr. Sickles liad interceded to have 
Mr. Key appointed to the very j)]aee which his private* life 
disgraced; that all the influence he could wield, to secure tor 
him the elevated position of j)ros<‘cut()r at tin* bar of this 
Court, was thrown into the scab^ ior the pur|)osc ol cjiabling 
him to attain the object of his ambiti(»n. VVe will show you 
that Mr. Sickles had sent him iirivate rdiejits, and that on 
one occasion, when he was obliged, in (•oiiseuuf*nec of a diffi- 
culty relative to the hiring of a house, to employ prr>ff‘Ssional 
services, he retained Mr. Key as his eouns.-! in op]>osition to 
the senior counsel for this prosecution OIr. Ca.rlisle) ; so 
that there were not only friendly, l.ut i.rof<s.sional relat.ons 
between them, which it ougl.t to sink any man to the lowest 
d^ths of disgrace to think of 
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Mr. Key pretended that he was in bad health.. I say pre- 
tended, because, although he had not strength enough to en- 
counter the sphere of duty which was assigned to him here, 
nevertheless, he had strength enough to carry out his de- 
signs in reference to the wife of his neighbor. Had he ex- 
tended to this Court the same energy which he exerted in 
the prosecution of his adultery, he would have been physically 
as he was mentally, adequate to discharge every duty which 
devolved upon him. 

He becomes a visitor at the house of Mr. Sickles. Their 
acquaintance, I believe, extends back some six years. Mr. 
Sickles is a man in public life. He is compelled to trust to 
the purity of his wife. He is compelled, sometimes for con- 
siderable periods, to be away from his family mansion, and 
to leave his wife under the guardianship of her own chastity. 
Mr. Key goes there in the character of a friend, and exhibits 
those attentions which gallantry is ordinarily sui)posed to 
prompt, and in that way laid the foundations upon which, 
as an adulterer, he sought to rear his destructive fabric ! 

We will show you, gentlemen, that as early as the 26tli of 
March, 1858, it was reported, so as to be heard by Mr. Sickles, 
that this Key was dishonoring him. Mr. Sickles sends for 
him. He stands upon Ids honor as a man. He deides the 
truth of the impeachment. He traces the author from one to 
another. He sends and passes notes, and when he is unable 
to discover the real autlior of the rumor, he represents it to 
be the work of calumny. He addresses a note to Mr. Sickles, 
speaking of the ridiculous and disgusting calumny. We will 
be able to show you that the intimacy with Mrs. Sickles did 
not exist at the time of that note, at all events, commenced a 
few days afterwards. To show you how base he is — when 
he is charged with dishonest conduct towards Mr. Sickles, he 
says this is the highest affront that can be offered to him, and 
that whoever asserts it must meet him upon the field of 
honor, at the very point of the pistol! He thus cuts off all 
communication, on the part of the world, with Mr. Sickles, 
thinking that bis baseness would, thereby, go undetected; 
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and that was the reason why, for a poriocl of nearly a yenr- 
though he was, no doubt, almost daily in the practice of his 
treachery upon his friend_his friend, until the develop- 
ment came upon him, as T shall prostMitly state, never har- 
bored a thought of suspicion against him. will show 

you, gen^emeii, that from this time until the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1859, his relations to ilr. SiekltN ai>i>t‘are(l perfc^etly 
friendly, and that Mr. Sickles reposed every confidence in 
him. 


On the 10th of February— and here you perceive the ehai'- 
aeter of Mr. Key again, and it certainly does l>t-come vtuy 
black ^Mr. Key was one of a dinner party at the house of 
Mr. Sickles. This was a little more than two weeks befort* 
his death. 

On the Thursday before M'r. Keyvs death, Mr. Sickles had 
another dinner party at his house. Mi*. Key was not invited 
to it. After dinner, his wife aeeoin panics sonn^ fri(Mids who 
have been at the dinner to Willard’s llot<*K for the purpose, 
as she says, of enjoying a hop tlnu'e. Mr. Sickles goes theri* 
after her. When he enters th<» room, Ix' finds !vc‘y sitting by 
her; but as soon as Key sees him, he abruj)t1y leaves the wift*. 
Nothing but his own sense rif shairie eonld hav(‘ prompt (‘d 
him to it! On returning home, and opening liis hitters. Mr. 
Sickles finds an anonymous letter among them, which was 
the origin of the discovery of his wife’s ineonstaney, and will 
be produced in evidence before you. 

The substance of that letter was, that his wife was in the 
habit of meeting Mr. Key at a house on 15th street, hetW(‘en 
K and L — =that Key had hinxl the house for the exi)ress pur- 
pose, and had as mueli use of her person as lie (her husband > 
had. The nature of Mr. Sickles would /if ver have permitted 
him to trust to an anonymous letter, if framed iu the ordinary 
manner. He is a man of elevated character, and would treat 
an anonymous communication with contemy)!. But there w^as 
a degree of circumstantiality about this letter: it went into 
details, located the house, and gave him such an inkling of 
facts as satisfied him there was sotTK'tliing rc(iuiring invesfi- 
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gation. He institutes one, and becomes satisfied of all but 
the identity of the person who visited the house. It turned 
out, on inquiry, that there was a house located where this 
was described as being, that Mr. Key had hired the house, 
and that he was in the habit of going there sometimes with, 
but oftener to meet, a female, who went in either before or 
after him. The only question, then, left for Mr. Sickles to 
solve was, whether the female who came to the house was his 
wife or some other person. 

Now, gentlemen, behold again the cunning of Mr. Key. In 
selecting a house it was necessary for him to get one in a 
secluded place, or, at all events, in a section of your city in 
which witnesses could not rise against him. If he hired one 
out of town, it might be too far from the home of Mrs. 
Sickles to enable her to meet him as often as he desired; and 
hence he goes to a part of your city which, as I understand, 
is chiefly populated by blacks, knowing that w^hat they saw 
or heard was not seen or heard by any one. That is all the 
strength there is in this prosecution. But for the disability 
which the law imposes upon that kind of testimony, the in- 
famy of Mr. Key would l)e run before you in a stream which 
wwld disgust and sicken you. There is evidence enough, 
however, to get over this disability, and to prove him unmis- 
takably and unquestionably the author of all this ruin and 
disgrace. 

On the following day (Friday) Mr. Sickles commissioned 
Mr. Wooldridge, his friend, to inquire into the identity of 
the woman who accompanied Mr. Key to the house in ques- 
tion. We will show you the circumstances under which he 
commissioned him to do this. Mr. Wooldridge went to 15th 
street and arranged with the person occupying the house 
opposite the one rented by Key, for the use of a front room 
on the next day, to enable him to watch and see, in case the 
woman came there on that day, who she was. While there on 
Friday, he understood that the woman had last been at the 
house on Thursday. Having made the arrangement for the 
use of the room on the next day, he returns and informs Mr. 
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Sickles that the woman was last seen at tlic house on Tliurs- 
day. On Saturday he g(K‘s to tlie house, and, from the I’oom 
which he had engaged, lie watches for from five to six hours, 
and, not discovering anything, returns to his hoardiiig-liouse 
and learns that Mr. Alet'hisky, who, I understand, is an at- 
tendant at the Capitol, had been there for him with a note, 
and while there Mr. MeClnsky returned and delivered to liim 
a note from Mr. Sickles telling him to be exceedingly tender 
in the prosecution of his inquiries, for he has reason to Ih*- 
lieve that his w'ife is innocent, and that he wishes her to 
emerge from the suspicioti she rested under, without the pub- 
lic becoming possessed of the imiuitation which the anony- 
mous letter had cast upon her. As .soon as ,Mr, AVoold ridge 
receives the note, he goes t<t the Capitol and there sees Air. 


Sickles, and he is then under the necessity of disabusing his 
mind and disappointing the hope he had indiilgetl as to the 
fidelity or constancy of his wife. As soon as he saw Mr. 
Sickles, he told him that while at the house opjiosito the 
house in question, on lath street, on that Satnrda.t, he hail 
learned that it was on Wednesday, and not on Thursday, tin- 
woman had last been there. Of eoursi' Mr. Sickles, having 
by inquiry satisfied himself that his wife was not at the 
house on Thursday, when the day was shitted to the right 
one lost all confidence in her innoeence. 11- Ihei, became 
satisfied that it must be his wife. Mr. Wooldridge .lesenbe.l 
the article of dre.ss which the woman who aeeonq.i.n.ed Mi- 
Key wore when she went to the house, and -Mr. .^.-kles at 
once recognized the apparel of his wife. <’--v;j^t.oi, more 
and more fastens itself upon him, and he finds the hoi, e h- 
had indulged that she was pure, hecans- si.e had not .eeii to 
the house in question on the Thursday I, . tore a albo-ions 

he puts her guilt to her in ...hnovJe.lged 

had been exposed, and, undei i J ^ ,.„,,fessioii of 

her dishonor and fa-ushed hni w it a unt _ 
it. As soon as this confession it be- 

Mr. Wooldridge by note, and direeC him, 
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fore ten o’clock that night, to come immediately to his house, 
or, at all events, to come early the following morning. Mr. 
Wooldridge was out when the note was sent, spending the 
evening on some jovial occasion, some presentation or other, 
and did not return to his boarding-house till near midnight, 
and of course did not get the note in time to see Mr. Sickles 
that night. On the following morning, between ten and 
eleven o’clock, he went to the house of Mr. Sickles, and there 
he found him a perfectly frantic, frenzied man. Mr. Sickles 
comes in, throws down the written confession of his wife, 
tells him that the whole story has been acknowledged, and 
Mr. Wooldridge, with his own eyes, reads her guilt as it is 
embodied in her statement. We will be able to show you 
what the anguish and grief of Mr. Sickles were at that time. 
The day before he was unwilling to relinquish the idea that 
his wife was pure, but the proof thickened too strong against 
her, and he was compelled to abandon the hope of her inno- 
cence with reluctance. How must his anguish have been 
heightened when he discovered that her guilt was an un- 
doubted fact. 

We will be able to show you, by the? testimony of Mr. 
Wooldridge, all that transpired at Mr. Sickles’ house on that 
memorable Sabbath — ^that Mr. Sickles was in a most frantic 
state — that he was unable to fasten his mind upon any sub- 
ject — that he seemed to be utterly destitute of reflection, and 
that there was nothing in his condition, beyond his indica- 
tions of grief, to show the possession of that immortal part 
which distinguishes man from the brute creation. After Mr. 
Wooldridge had been at the house some time, Mr. Sickles pro- 
posed to send for Mr. Butterworth to take charge of his wife, 
and see that she was forwarded to her parents in the city of 
New York. That is how Mr. Butterworth came to be intro- 
duced into this matter. Mr. Butterwmrth was at the time at 
the house of Senator Grwin or some other well-known resident 
of this city, and as soon as he receives the word he hurries 
to the house of Mr. Sickles and there encounters him. If 
Mr. Sickles was not perfectly demented at the first knowl- 
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edge of his shame, how must his frenzy have been heightened 
as he had to impart the knowledge of that shame to his 
friends, one by one, as they entered his mansion? Grief, 
when its cause is shame, becomes tolerable to a certain ex- 
tent when we can keep our shame to ourselves. Is it not the 
tendency of human nature to -bury such secrets in one ’s own 
bosom? There are griefs which we delight to impart to 
others. When the icy hand of death has closed in its sleep 
the eyes of a relative or friend, we delight in imparting our 
anguish to those who come with warm hearts and cordial 
hands to administer to us the balm of consolation. Hut when 
the cause of grief is shame, man hides his diminished head, 
for he feels that it is diminished by the disgrace which afflicts 
tiim. (Gentlemen of the jury, I ask you what must have been 
the anguish of Mr. Sickles at this time? He had not only 
the first knowledge of his wife’s infidelity to contend with, 
but as his friends presented themselves, one by om?, he was 
forced to tell them, as an explanation of his condition, of hei 
dishonor and her downfall. The scene which look place while 
Mr. Butterworth was at his house will be descrilwal by Mr. 


Wooldridge. 

Some considerable time before Mr. Butterworth came there, 
the colored servant man, on raising tli.‘ shade of the front 
window of Mr. Sickles’ library, saw IMr. Key, and remarked 
it to Mr. Wooldridge, who looked, and saw him come 
the gate of the Park and cross tlu' slrect, in which Mr. 
Sickles’ house was, and go up past the IVcsident s mansion. 
Key, no doubt, was perfectly desperate on tins occasion. Tie 
had not seen Mrs. Sickles since Thursday. He had not bt e 
able to get signals to or from her. -Ml communicaBons had 

"to the soft pjsh of Key’, ((on- 

the castle of his neighbor. nthcr wav. 

duct on that memorable Sabbath in n 
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It was between twelve and one o’clock in the day, when 
Mr. Bntterworth first came to Mr. Sickles’ house. After he 
had been there some time, passing through the harrowing 
scene that was enacted on his first meeting with his wronged 
and injured friend, he left, saying that he was going to Wil- 
lard’s Hotel. When he had been gone about .ten minutes, 
Mr. Wooldridge looked at his watch, and it was twenty-five 
minutes to two o’clock. Almost immediately after this, as he 
(Wooldridge) sat at the front library window, he saw Key 
passing the house on the opposite side of the street, going to- 
ward Pennsylvania avenue. He was with a lady and gentle- 
man, walking on the outside of them, next the curbstone. As 
he passed, he took out a white pocket handkerchief, and 
waved it towards Mr. Sickles’ house, looking at the same 
time, towards the upper part of the house. When he got 
to the avenue, he shook hands with the gentleman, and en- 
tered the park, and the trees hid him from Mr. Wooldridge’s 
view. The gentleman and the lady went down the avenue, 
on the outside of the park. Mr. Butterworth returned in a 
few moments, and as he entered, Mr. Wooldridge told him 
what he had seen — ^that Key had just passed — ^“You did not 
tell Mr. Sickles,” said Mr. Butterworth. "No,” said Mr. 
Wooldridge, “I icould not find it in my heart to do so.” 
They were resolved to keep it from Mr. Sickles if they could, 
that Key was prowling on the outside of his mansion, with 
dishonorable intentions toward him. 

Instantly Mr. Sickles came down stairs. I do not fill up 
the interval between Mr. Wooldridge’s coming there on that 
day, and this point, with a minute statement of what Mr. 
Sickles said or did. It would occupy too much time. At 
this point he rushed down stairs in a perfect fren2y. He 
had seen Key pass with the lady and gentleman, and wave 
his handkerchief. We have understood that the prosecution 
mean to try to show that the handkerchief was waved at a 
dog, which, at that moment, happened to cross Key’s path. 
He must have imagined sometimes that he saw dogs, for, on 
some occasions, we will prove, he waved it, when there was 
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no other object in view but Mrs, Sickles or her house to wave 
it at. It was, however, his signal for an assignation. Mr. 
Sickles, now, knew that his w'ife had been dishonored by this 
man; and, also, the meaning of the wave of the handker- 
chief. He was frenzied. We wdll show you that so close and 
compact were the occurrences at this time that the inmates 
of the house did not know, until they heard that Key had 
been shot, that Mr. Sickles was outside of tin* house. 

Mr. Butterworth left the house again. Mr. Wooldridge 
saw him go down the steps of the stoop. He was alone. Mr. 
Sickles was not with him. Mr. Wooldridge went to the draw- 
ing room, and got the stereoscope that was there — ^brought 
it to the front library window, and as he was arranging it on 
the window^ sill, he saw persons ininning to the further cor- 
ner of the park. He did not dream that Mr. Sickles was out- 
side of the house, until a colored girl came to the house and 
announced that Key had met his death, lleflect, gentlemen, 
for an instant upon the condition of Mr. Sickles’ mind at 
this juncture. 

The night before his wife had acknowledged her guilt; he 
had passed the night without sleep ; he had sighed and sobbed 
it away; as his friends came in he w^as compelled to unbosom 
to them the story of his wdfe’s dishonor; to crown all, he saw 
the adulterer, his flag floating, as it were, for the i)urpose of 
inviting or enticing his wife from her home. It is for you 
to say, from these facts, what must have been the condition 
of his mind at the time he went into the swuie that resulted 
in the death of his wrongdoer 

After specifying a few other facts I have done. Why was 
Mr. Key constantly in the vicinity of Mr. Sickles’ house? We 
will show you that he lived in another pfirt of your city, a 
very considerable distance from it. Yet he w'as in the habit 
of riding by it on horseback at all hours, and of showing 
himself off in every way he could to the greatest advantage. 
In his intercourse with Mrs. Sickles, too, he resorted to and 
practiced all the blandishments, which adulterers study and 
cultivate, to reach the target they have set before them. How 
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did he make his assignations? If he encountered her in the 
President’s mansion, he made them there. If in the mansion 
of some Senator, he made them there. He tainted with his 
vile appointments, the atmosphere which your wives and 
daughters — the virtuous females of this district — ^were obliged 
to breathe. The very air about was laden with them. He 
followed his object wherever she went. She could hardly 
get more than a hundred feet from her house before he was 
unexpectedly by her side. If she walked, he was on foot. If 
she was riding in a carriage, it was stopped, and he got in, 
and rode with her for two or three hours ; and the directions 
to the driver were, that it must be driven through the back 
streets. He became a subject of kitchen comment. He was 
called by the servants “Disgrace.” That was the name be- 
stowed upon him by the kitchen department of Mr. Sickles’ 
house. The District Attorney of the County of Washington 
had become a byword and a reproach in the kitchen of one 
of the houses in the district; and as often as he entered the 
house, or was seen approaching it, the remark was made, 
“here comes Disgrace.” . . . Even the servants in the 

house felt the pressure of his infamous intentions to the de- 
fendant’s wife. 

We will show you, gentlemen, that between the 25 th of 
January and the 25th of February last, Mrs. Sickles and the 
deceased were seen to enter the house on 15th street from six 
to eight times — sometimes by the front door, and sometimes 
by the rear door, reached through an alley way in the rear. 
We will show you that, on one occasion, about two weeks be- 
fore his death, they were seen walking together on 16tli 
street, in the rear of this house, when, owing to the mud, the 
walliing was not fit for females — ^at least in that section of 
your city. We will show you that on or about the 16th of 
February last, the deceased was spoken to on 15th street, 
between L and M. while walking with Mrs. Sickles, and that 
he was whirling a night key in his hand at the time. That 
they were plainly intending to enter this house, and were 
watching for a chance to enter it unobserved. That they 
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concealed themselves some time behind a house on the corner 
of 15th street and M. That they were then followed to the 
corner of L street, through L to 16th street, through 16th 
street to K, through to 15th street, and then to M. That 
the walking was very muddy, and that the streets were 
crowded with persons looking at them ; for, while they 
thought they were unobserved, thev were the observed of 
all observers.’’ We will show you that on or about the 23rd 
of February last, they M’ere at the drug store together, cor- 
ner of Vermont avenue and K street, and that tliey left there 
together, and disappeared so as to leave no doubt that they 
entered the house in (|ucstion. This was between three and 
five o’clock in the afternoon. We will show you that the 
shawl the dec<»ased wore on that afternoon was found in this 
house, after his death, and identified. W<‘ will show you 
that he was continually haunting Lafayette S<iuare, oppo- 
site Mr. Sickles’ house, which he watched, and at which he 
was in the habit of sliaking his handke^ndiief. That on the 
Sunday week before he was shot, he was in the sf|uare, doing 
this very thing We will show^ you that some three weeks 
before his death, Mrs. Sickles was sccui to enter the Presi- 
dent’s mansion, and that he followed her tlHU*e. That she 
came out and entered a house near the Ih'inkcr’s (Corcor- 
an’s), and that he followed her there. This K(‘emH to have 
been the course of his life. She eould go nowliere that he 
did not follow her. No house w^as safe against liim. It was 
his whole business. We will show you that on tlu^ Thursday 
before his death, he was seen w^alking with Mrs. Sickles and 
her little daughter, near the cabinet-maker’s (Green’s), on 
Pennsylvania avenue, and that he w^as reading a letter evi- 
dently to lier, so that the people in the street could and did 
see him. This letter, no doubt, was similar to the one sent to 
Mr, Sickles (though not opened by him till late that night), 
apprising the deceased of the danger he stood in from the 
discovery of his relations to Mrs. Sickles. We will show you 
that not many days before the shooting, while Mrs. Sickles 
was standing on the stoop of her husband’s house with her 
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little daughter, this adulterer waved his signal at her — ’prov- 
ing that the waving of the handkerchief, in which he indulged 
so much in that neighborhood, was meant for her. We will 
show you that he went to market with her ; and that, on one 
occasion, when the family marketing was selected, much to the 
amazement of the butcher, who could not appreciate the rea- 
son of such familiarity, Mrs. Sickles handed her portemonnaie 
to him, and directed him to pay the amount of the butcher’s 
score. So that wherever Mrs.. Sickles went, and whatever duty 
she was engaged in, whether it was the merely social duty of 
calling on her friends, or the domestic duty of providing for 
her family, Mr. Key was her constant gallant ; he was about 
her and around her, and paid her those attentions which, had 
her husband been disengaged, it was his duty and his right 
only to have bestowed upon her. 

We will show you by the testimony of the defendant’s 
coachman to what an extent the intimacy between the de- 
ceased and Mrs. Sickles was carried. ... I forbear invad- 
ing the details here. 

We will show you that the deceased, like most men who are 
engaged in his practices, was in the habit of carrying deadly 
weapons ; and that when admonished by a friend that his at- 
tentions to Mrs. Sickles had been noticed, and that he had 
better be careful, he replied, that he was ready for any con- 
tingency. 

In this case, the effort is evidently being made by the prose- 
cution, to induce you to turn the defendant over to executive 
clemency. It has been, in effect, said to you: “Render your 
verdict of guilty here, and Mr. Sickles can apply at the 
proper door for the interposition of executive clemency.” In 
answer to this, I entreat you not to divest yourselves of your 
rights as jurors. You never before occupied such a position 
surrounded with the honor which now environs you. You 
may never occupy such a position again. It is the honor of a 
lifetime. You were never before called upon to declare so 
solemn or important a verdict, as attaches to the decision of 
the issues which are here presented for your determination. 
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The feelings which should prompt the Executive to annul 
your verdict, are the feelings wdiich should warn you against, 
and turn you from its renditio!i. If the Executive could in- 
terfere at all, it could be only upon tlm gi'ound that the de- 
fendant, at the time of the commission of tliis act, was the in- 
strument in the hands ol his God, for the ])urpose of executing 
in a summary w^ay, the judgment of his Maker. Tliat is the 
very question which you are to pass upon here. Was tlio de- 
fendant an involuntary instrument in the hands of some con- 
trolling and directing power, for the purpose of putting an 
effectual termination to the adulterous career of the deceased t 

Whenever a (luestion, appealing to similar feelings of mor- 
ality, has been put to other juries, they liave not sought to 
evade the responsibility of answ(‘ring it. They \v(‘re proud of 
the glory of being piTinitted to do so, and fearlessly and 
promptly have they given it a response. Less than the imita- 
tion of their example, on your part, would be a violation of 
your duty — do I go too far when I say, a disregard of your 
oaths? Mercy is your attribute, as much as it is that of the 
Executive. It should temper all your deliberations. 

I propose here calling your attention to a few, out of a 
number of cases in whicli juri(‘s have refused to sanction the 
principle upon which this prosecution builds. 

The first is related by Lord Erskinc, in his wdebrated open- 
ing for the defense on the trial of Iladfield. It was the case 
of a woman who was tried in Essex for the murder of a Mr. 
Errington. He had seduced her, lived with her, and then 
turned her off for another woman, whom he had married, or 
(as Erskine said), ‘'taken her under his protection/^ She 
went deliberately to his house, and shot her wrongdoer. She 
was goaded to her act by a 8en.se of injury ; and after her ac- 
quittal, she became absolutely insane. She wa.s not insane 
when acquitted; and Lord Erskine rather mourned over her 
acquittal, taking place as it did, for it conflicted with hig 
favorite idea of insanity from delusion, a view of which you 
have already had. He advocated the principle that real 
wrongs produced violent resentments; imaginary ones, insan- 
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ity. The jury, in the case of this unfortunate woman, read 
from, and practiced upon, the Book of Human Nature. They 
spumed all fine-drawn theories, looked to the impulses of the 
human heart, and held, that with such a provocation as she 
had desperation did not exhibit itself in a criminal form. This 
was the voice of an English jury. ' 

To come to our own country. In the neighborhood of 
twenty years ago, if I remember right, a father was tried and 
acquitted in the city of Philadelphia, on the charge of mur- 
dering his own daughter. He was a confectioner there. His 
daughter had married against his will, and the shock to his 
paternal feelings was such that he took her life. He acted 
upon real facts, which would hardly tally with Lord Erskine’s 
doctrine of delusion ; and yet, a Pennsylvania jury, consider- 
ing the workings of the provocation upon the paternal heart, 
refused to consign him to punishment. 

In the year 1843, Singleton Mercer was tried in the State 
of New Jersey on a charge of murder, in killing a young man 
who had forcibly deflowered his sister. He had been some 
forty hours under the influence of the feeling, which prompted 
him to take the life of the deceased. The deceased and a 
friend, in a close carriage, got on board the ferry-boat to 
cross from Philadelphia into the State of New Jersey. As the 
boat was just nearing the New Jersey shore, the friend of the 
deceased, who had left him alone in the carriage, hearing sev- 
eral pistol reports in its direction, went to the carriage to see 
what it meant. When he arrived there, he found the deceased 
in a dying state. Mercer was arrested on the boat; did not 
deny the deed, and manifested a perfect resignation to his 
fate. He was tried in a State which prides itself upon the 
severity of its justice, and yet, an honest jury acquitted him 
of all criminality. They sympathized with the condition of 
his breast; allowed for the fury into which a 'mortified and 
outraged brother would be thrown, under the circumstances, 
and refused to stamp his act with censure. The same spirit 
pervaded the wholq public mind of the State, and the manifes- 
tations of delight, of joy, on the rendition of the verdict 
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(were it not that we know they were so) might be taken, from 
the accounts in the public journals, to be too extravagant for 
belief. How much stronger would this brother's case have 
been, had he caught the deceased in his guilt ; and yet not so 
strong as the defendant's — for to his relation not only 
love, but duty attached itself. The former brooded over the 
exciting cause. The latter did not, for it was first exploded 
in the very act, into the commission of which, it j)recipitated 
him. 

The case of the husband in Virginia cannot be unknown to 
you. The adulterer was found shot iii his l)ed. The husband, 
accompanied by a brother and a friend, went to th<‘ ai)art- 
inent of the adulterer <|uite early in the morning. What took 
place then*, no human testimony outside of it eould supply; 
but certain it was, the adulterer was shot and died. The 
Mayor of Kiehmond committed (he luisband, and those that 
accompanied him, oii a charge of murdei. There is in that 
State what is calh*d an Examining (U)urt, b<?ing a tribunal 
between the committing magistrate and the court of trial. Its 
office appears to be to decide, from its own investigation of a 
matter, whetlcr any criminality is sufficiently made out 
against an accused party to w’arrant his beiiig held to an- 
swer at the court of trial. This case came before that court, 
and if J am correctly iiif<irnied, did not ^‘send on'' the pro- 
ceeding to the court of trial, but discharged the accused from 
furtlier x)rosccutioii. This case occurred in the city of Rich- 
mond, in the year 1846, and is another proof that, the vindi- 
cation of marital honor can hardly be perverted into an of- 
fense. 1 have peru-sed the argument of oua of the couns<il for 
the defense (Mr. Lyons), and it is an eIo(|uent exposition of 
the awful magnitude of an interference with the marriage 
relation. 

In the year 1844. Amelia Norman w^as tried in the Court 
of General Sessions, at the city of New York, on a charge of 
assault and battery with intent to kill. It appeared from the 
testimony that she had been seduced by the prosecutor under 
circumstances of great cruelty ; and that after serving him in 
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the capacity of mistress, until he was sated with her charms, 
she was finally abandoned by him. She tried to persuade him 
to do something for her. Her health had been much impaired 
during her association with him, and she requested a little to 
stand between her and want. He remained obdurate. She 
became frantic ; furnished 'herself with a dirk knife, went to 
his hotel, in the great thoroughfare of our city, saw him in the 
broad daylight in the act of entering it, once more besought his 
aid, was repulsed by him, and, in her agony, stabbed him, and 
well-nigh deprived him of his life. She was taken into cus- 
tody on the spot. Her situation and her wrongs came to the 
knowledge of a distinguished authoress, whose sympathies 
were enlisted for her. This lady took her under her protec- 
tion, ministered to her during her imprisonment, and em- 
ployed counsel to defend her. That counsel was my own 
brother, who is now among the dead. When he ascertained 
the circumstances of the ease, he returned his fee, and re- 
fused to serve under any other employment than that grow- 
ing out of his compassion for an injured woman. Her trial 
came around; it lasted several days, and resulted in her 
acquittal. So great was the public interest in her, that on 
the night the verdict was rendered, the courthouse was be- 
sieged by thousands of our citizens, and when the result 
was announced, the welkin rang with the plaudits of an ex- 
cited populace ! 

The case of Jarboe, to which I have already referred, and 
with which you must be familiar, is another, and a fresher 
instance of a jury refusing to stigmatize, as criminal, obedi- 
ance to the instincts of our natures. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, how instructively do these cases 
come home to you. The rejected mistress — ^the contemned 
father — ^the disgraced brother — ^have been received into the 
merciful keeping of discerning juries. In matters of natural 
right, the intelligence of the whole world is in unison. What 
an English jury commenced, American juries have not re- 
fused to imitate or extend. Shall it stop with the records of 
the past? Or shall the husband, whose hopes have been 
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broken, like the tender flowers (as it were), upon their 
stocks, be placed behind the same shield which has protected 
other defenders of our dearest rights? Even in your own 
district has been planted the seed of whose growth we seek 
to reap the harvest. The honor of initiating in this locality 
the doctrine of natural justice, under proper qualifleations, 
has not been reserved for you. It has already taken root 
here. You can follow the example which has been set you. 
You can apply it to a new wrong. You can announce that 
a husband’s feelings and a husband’s happiness must not 
be made light of. My client, it is true, has not aimed at 
being a public champion ; but his doom cannot be fixed with- 
out affecting, more or le.ss, by the precedent you establish, 
the great moral interests of society. 

Will you or not give your adherence to the examples 
which have been rehearsed to you? You have your own im- 
mediate citizens, and the citizens of other States, where jus- 
tice is not sold and where it cannot be bought, putting the 
redemption of a juror’s oath upon the principles which, in 
one aspect of it, con.stitute the pillar of this defense. Will 
you renounce your allegiance to those principles? Will you 
refuse to yield yourselves to them? Or will you rather fol- 
low in the wake of such precedents and render that judg- 
ment which will accord with perfect justice, and, at the 
same time, be consistent with the adulterer’s offense. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, shall the abominable doctrine go 
forth from this Court that pecuniary compensation is the only 
mode of stanching the bleeding wounds of a husband? What 
is the effect of that doctrine? It tells every man that if he 
will pay the price which a jury may set upon his seduction 
or his adultery, he can enter any house he pleases and rifle 
it of its pure.st contents. Is that to be the doctrine of your 
District? Are we to have a mere list of rates, or a meie 
tariff of charges. Is the lower house of infamy to fix one, 
and the higher house of infamy to fix another? Shall an 
American jury say to the seducer or adulterer what he shall 
pay for his crimes. The very moment you act upon that 
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principle you tell every libertine he may enter any house in 
your District, if he is only ready to foot the bill which shall 
be presented by an American jury, and stand clear of all 
human or divine accountability. In God’s name repudiate 
that principle from your verdict. You sit, where it is your 
inestimable privilege to sit, under the immediate protection 
of that fire which burns upon the great altar at which all 
the other torches of our government are lighted. You are 
here, at the seat of our Federal Government. You are over- 
shadowed by the illustrious name of Washington. Let its 
recollection inspire you with fitting and becoming thoughts 
— and be reluctant — be loath to incorporate into your ver- 
dict a principle, which — if it is the one upon which you act — 
will have a more demoralizing public effect than any other 
that could be sustained by an intelligent jury? 


THE TESTIMONY FOR THE DEFENSE. 


William Badger. Am Navy 
A^ent at Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. Knew the deceased and 
Mr. Sickles equally well; the re- 
lations between Key and Sickles 
were of the most intimate char- 
acter; knew the wife of Sickles 
very well. Was at a dinner party 
given Mr. Sickles on Feb. 10th, 
last, Mr. Key was there. 

Next day iliey were at my ho- 
tel at dinner. Mr. Key and Mr. 
and Mrs. Sickles as guests of 
my daughter. 

John B. Haskin. Am a mem- 
ber of the House of Representa- 
tives; have known Mr. Sickles 
fifteen or twenty years; was in- 
troduced by Mr. Sickles to Mr. 
Key in the month of March, im- 
mediately after the inauguration 


of President Buchanan; visited 
frequently at the house of Mr. 
Sickles; Mr. Key was frequently 
there; recollect a whist party at 
Marshal Iloover^s. Mr. Key and 
Mr. Sickles were there; a party 
of gentlemen exclusively. Sickles 
on that occasion mentioned and 
urged Key’p reappointment lo 
the office he held at the time of 
his death, and said that he be- 
lieved the President would re- 
appoint him. Mr. Key tiianked 
him for his intercession, and 
hoped he would persist in urg- 
ing his claims for a reappoint- 
ment. The relations between Mr. 
Key and Mr. Sickles were that 
of the closest and nearest and 
dearest character. 

Daniel Dougherty.^ Am a 


•Dougherty, Daniel. (1826-1892.) Bom Philadelphia. Ad- 
mitted to Pennsylvania bar 1849 and became prominent as a prac- 
titioner and politician. Popularly known as the ^^Silver-tonimed 
Orator.” 
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member of tlie biir of Pliiladel- 
phia; have bad the pleasure of 
enjoying: intimate ac(|iiaintance 
with Mr. Sickles; I visit at the 
house of ^Ir. SiekU*s both in 
New York aiul WiisJnnirton ; was 
at a larjze dinner party at Mr. 
Sickles’ house on the Thursday 
before Mr. Key's de<*ease. After 
we had retired from the table to 
the drawing' room, ]Mrs. Sickles 
went to Willard's Hotel about 10 
o’clock; I also went to th<‘ hop; 
did not tro in the same enrriag'e 
Avith her; about an hour after- 
wards Mr. Sickles came in alone; 
saw Mr. K»y at Ujc hop; think 
lie was first in coiivm-sal ion with 
Mrs. SickUvs; aflerwards saw 
him in eonversalion with Mrs. 
Dougherty; was at a reception at 
Mrs. Sickles' Imnse: saw Mr. Key 
flicT’e, tliat was the 2-nd oi' Feb- 
ruary. 

.1 7 >r;/ 72. 

John J. McL!lfi'j)ir. bh'side in 
I^hiladolphia ; am one of (lie re- 
7 >orters for llie ( 'oiigressional 
filohe; \*isited Mr. Sickles fre- 
(jnently, and was on terms of 
friendsliii) witli liiin; had fre- 
f(nent o|»portiiMities of knowing 
the relations that existed he1w<-en 
Mr. Key and Mr. Sickles. When 
1 saw them together (liey always 
held towards <'aeii (Mher the lan- 
guage and af»pearanc(‘ f)f iroo<I 
friciuLs; Mr. Key frerpiently c.\- 
jm*ss<‘d liis friendshi]) for Mr. 
Sickh's; from all I saw and fn>m 
my aequaintance with botli of 
them, I concluded iii my r>wu 
Tuind tliat tliey w<Te friends. 

Jonah D. Doover. Keside in 
Washington : was formerly 

United States Marshal; Mr. Key 
was my mo.st iritimate and cher- 
ished ‘‘riend for ten years or 
more; first became acquainted 
with Mr. Sickles sometime after 


the inauguration of President 
Pierce. iMr. and Mrs. Sickles 
stopped at my house two or three 
Aveeks as guests; introduced Mr, 
Key to Air. Sickles. Tlie rela- 
tion.s which existed between Mr, 
Key and Mr. Sickles Avere rela- 
tions of friemLshij). Air. Sickles 
was the friend of Air. Key for 
reatqioinlimmt to his ollice at the 
time* Mr. Uuehanan came into 
power. Know at the lime of a 
cornx'^pondence hetween Air. 
Key and Air. Sickles; w;i.s privy 
to if, and evervlhing relating to 
it, being at that tinu‘ frii'iul of 
both parfii's. Pore the eorre- 
spoiideiice rcferrcfl to, acemn- 
pani(M by a nol<‘ from Air. Key 
to Mr. Sickic.-i. Afterwards Air. 
Key told nu‘ that lu‘ had r(‘«aM\'(‘d 
a note fn»in Mr. Sickh‘s li'lling 
him that so far as that affair 
wa.s eoni'criied he was ]!(*J*fcclIw 
.<al i.'^li(‘d, and that he lio)ied Ihcir 
relaiioiis woalil coniinne as 
previously. Wedne-^dav, the 2.‘hi 
of February, Mr. l-^y e.amc to 
my hoiiM*; lie 1 no nidi I with him 
Tianra, the flanghiei* of Mr. 
Siek!c‘.^: left the (ddlil and Avent 
away. Saw him again the <lay 
bet ore !iis «l( :»tli, m ;ir 1‘2 o'elock. 

il/r. ('arlili'. !>ld Mr. Key 
*^a that in that h ltf !* Air. Sickles 
(i;td said he had no objection to 
Air. Key’s \i.-,iti)ig ihe lioiise 
wiicii invited ? lie .- aid that Airs. 
Sickles wishral their velatbins to 
Ih‘ a.s friendly as heretofore; 
there was no qualification. In 
rny inten iew with Mr. Sickles 
he said he had always liked Mr, 
Key; that he tliouglit him a man 
of honor, that thing shrwked 
liim when he finst heard of it, 
but that owing to Mr. Key’s and 
fiiy a,ssurancyes, he wa.s Avilling to 
meet him as formerly. 

Mr. Brady. What was the 
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transaction said to be which oc- 
casioned this interview between 
you and Mr. Sickles? 

The Judge ruled that no evi- 
dence of this character could be 
received, except the declarations 
of kindness on the part of the 
prisoner towards the deceased; 
that was the limit of the circle 
of inquiry. 

John H, Goddard, Am chief 
of police in this district; have 
in my possession an opera glass 
handed to me by Mr. Sickles on 
the day of his arrest. I have it 
in my pocket. (Produces a small 
black opera glass.) The mud 
and dirt on the glass was on it 
when I received it. It is in the 
same condition as when I re- 
ceived it. 

Rev. Smith Tyne. Am a clergy- 
man of the Episcopalian church. 
^Saw the prisoner on the Saturday 
preceding Mr. Key^s death in the 
afternoon ; was struck by his ap- 
pearance; thought there was a 
wildness about him ; he seemed to 
be like a man who was in great 
trouble of some kind or other; 
said to my son how very bad or 
how very strange he looks ! 

Robert J. Walker.^ On Sun- 
day, 27th of February, saw Mr. 
Sickles in his own house in the 
afternoon. As he came in his 
manner appeared excited. There 
was something strange and un- 
usual about it. His voice was 
somewhat different from the 
manner in which I had usually 
heard him speak. He advanced 
and took me by the hand. He 
said, ^'A thousand thanks for 


coming to see me under these 
circumstances.” He became very 
much convulsed indeed^; threw 
himself on the sofa, covering his 
face with his hands; broke into 
an agony of unnatural and un- 
earthly sounds, the most remark- 
able I ever heard — something 
like a scream, interrupted by vio- 
lent sobbing. His condition ap- 
peared to me very frightful, ap- 
palling me so much that I 
thought if it lasted much longer 
he must become insane. He was 
indulging in exclamations about 
dishonor having been brought on 
his (house, his wife and child. He 
seemed particularly to dwell on 
the disgrace brought upon his 
child; endeavored to pacify him. 
Accompanied him from there to 
the jail. 

Cross-examined. Butterworth 
and Goddard came in when these 
terrible convulsions occurred ; 
thought I would go for a physi- 
cian. 

Do not know who sent for the 
Chief of Police. My impression 
was that it was Sickles. After a 
time, Sickles became calmer, but 
did not resume his natural ap- 
pearance. He quit sobbing and 
crying for some time. 

To Mr. Carlisle. Could com- 
pare Sickles' condition to noth- 
ing but an agony of despair. It 
was the most terrible thing I ever 
saw in my life. He was in a 
state of frenzy at the time, and 
1 feared if it continued he would 
become permanently insane; his 
screams were of the most fright- 
ful character; they were unearth- 


^ Walker, Robert James. (1801-1869.) Bom Northumberland, 
Pa.; United States Senator, Mississippi, 1836-1845; Secretary of 
Treasury, 1845-1849; Governor of Kansas, 1857-1858; Financial 
Agent for United States in Europe, 1863-1864; died at Washington. 
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ly and appalling, and were in- 
terrupted by something between 
a sob and a moan. Sometimes 
he would start and seream in a 
very high key. He appeared in 
a state of perfect frenzy. It 
was much stronger than grief. It 
exhibited more alarming symp- 
toms than any grief 1 had ever 
witnessed before. 1 went with 
him to the jail because I feared 
a recurrence of hi.s paroxysms 
of grief and desj>air; I remained 
at the jail from one to two hours; 
no physician saw him during that 
time. 

Francis Mohun. Saw Mr. 
Sickles on 27th of February last 
near sundown; was standing in 
front of a house which I own on 
the avenue. Mr. Sickles came 
along; looked to me in a very ex- 
cited condition; 1 bought there 
was some very high excitement 
on his mind at the time; thought 
no more of it till 1 heard next 
day of this occurence. I then 
spoke of o])ser\dng him in that 
excited condition; said I thought 
he was crazy or insane. He was 
walking rapidly, more rapidly 
than I ever observed him before. 
There seemed to be a strange 
movement about his person and 
head; heard rumors about the 
city which perhaps made me cyb- 
serve him the more closely. 

Bridget Duffy. Live in Mr. 
Sickles’ house in the capacity of 
nurse and lady’s maid, and part- 
ly dhambermaid; Saturday be- 
fore Mr. Key’s decease Mr. 
Sickles came home in the even- 


ing, between five and six; there 
was some unhappy feeling be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Sickles; Mr. 
Sickles went downstairs; he did 
not eat, but returned to his bed- 
room; he asked me to fetch him 
up something to eat, whicn 1 did; 
his manner and appearance 
seemed troubled; Mrs. Sickles 
was in her betlroom; beard loud 
talking between Mr. and Mrs. 
Sickles; their door was partly 
open; this wa.s after six o’clock. 
1 signed this paper in the bed- 
room when Mr. and Mrs. Sickles 
Avere i>resent, at Mr. Sickles re- 
cpiest. Miss Ridgely signed it; I 
don’t know Avhat then became of 
the j)aper; know Mrs. Sickles 
liandwriting: that is hers to the 
best of my belief. I don’t know 
wlietljer ^Ir. Sickles went to bed 
that night ; don’t think Mrs. 
Sickles went to bed; she lay on 
the floor all night, where I saw 
her on Sunday morning sitting 
on the floor with her head on a 
chair; she stayed in that room 
all day. Before I went to bed 
heard exclamations and sobbing; 
heard Mr. Sickles cry; also Mrs. 
Sickles, li? the morning I met 
Mr. Sickles on the stairs; he held 
Ills face in liis hands and was 
crying and .sobbing and in great 
trouble; lieard ciying in the 
study before T saw Mr. Sickles; 
believe Mr. Wooldridge was in 
the .study, but did not see him, 
Mr, Brady. Tliis pai>er we 
propose to read in evidence. It 
is Mrs. Sickles’ statement to hev 
husband, and is as follows: 


I have been in a house in Fifteenth street with Mr. Key. How 
many I don’t know. I believe the house belongs to a colored 

man. The house is unoccupied. Commenced going there the latter 
part, of January. Have been in alone with Mr. Key. Usually 
stayed an hour or more. There was a bed in the second-story. I 
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did what is usual for a wicked woman to do. The intimacy com- 
menced this winter, when I came from New York, in that house — 
an intimacy of an improper kind. Have met half a dozen times 
or more, at different hours of the day. On Monday of this week, 
and Wednesday also. Would arranp^e meetings when me met in the 
street and at parties. Never would speak to him when Mr. Sickles 
was at home, because I knew he did not like me to speak to Him; 
did not see Mr. Key for some days after I got here. He then told 
me he had hired the house as a place where he and I could meet. 
I agreed to it. Had nothing to eat or drink there. The room is 
warmed by a wood fire. Mr. Key generally goes first. Have walked 
there together say four times — T do not think more; was there on 
Wednesday last, between two and three. I went there alone. Laura 
was at Mrs. Hoover’s. Mr. Key took and left her there at my re- 
quest. From there I went to Fifteenth street to meet Mr. Key; 
from there to the milk woman’s. Immediately after Mr. Key left 
Laura at Mrs. Hoover’s. I met him in Fifteenth street. Went in 
by the back gate. Went in tjie same bedroom, and there an im- 
proper intennew was had. T undressed myself. Mr. Key undressed 
also. This occurred on Wednesday, 23d of February, 1859. Mr. 
Key has kissed me in this house a number of times. I do not deny 
that we have had a connection in this house last spring, a year ago, 
in the parlor, on tlie sofa. Mr. Sickles was sometimes out of town, 
and .somelimes in the (^apitol. I think the intimacy commenced in 
April or May, 1858. I did not think it safe to meet him in this 
house, because there are ser\^ants who might suspect something. 
As a general thing, liave worn a black and white woolen plaid dress, 
and beaver hat trimmed with black velvet. Have worn 9 . black silk 
dress there also, also a jilaid silk dress, black velvet coat trimmed 
with lace, and black velvet shawl trimmed w’ith fringe. On Wednes- 
day 1 either had on my brown dress or black and white woolen 
dress, beaver hat and ^elvet .shawl. I arranged with Mr. Key to 
go in tilie back way, after leaving Laura at Mrs. Hoover’s. He met 
me at Mr. Douglas’, The arrangement to go in the back way was 
eitlier made in the street or at Mr. Douglas’, as vre would be less 
likely to be seen. The house is in Fifteenth street between K and 
L streets, on the left hand side of the way; arranged the interview 
for Wednesday in the street, I think, on Monday. I went in the 
front door, it was open, occupied the same room, undre.ssed myself, 
and h.e also; went to bed together, Mr. Key has ridden in Mr. 
Sickles’ carriage, and has called at ins house without Mr. Sickles’ 
knowledge and after my being told not to invite him to do so, and 
against Mr. Sickles’ repeated request. Teresa Bagioli. 

This is a true statement, written by myself, without any induce- 
ment held out by Mr. Sickles of forgiveness or reward, and without 
any menace from him. This T have written witii my bedroom door 
open, and my maid and child in the adjoining room, at half past 
eight o’clock in tlie evening. Miss Ridgeley is in the house, within 

Teresa Bagioli. 
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Lafayette Square. ■Wasliiiigton, D. C., Feb. 2(i. ISi'jf). 

Mr. and Mrs. Pendleton^ dined liere two weeks afro last Thursday, 
witIFi a larg’e party. Mr. Key was also here, her brother, and at my 
sng’^estioii lie was invited, lieeause lie liveil in the same house, and 
also becaiLse he had invited Mr. Sickles to dine witli liim, and Mr. 
Sickles wished to invite all those from whom he had received in- 
vitations; and Mr. Sicklo.s said ‘^do as you choose.*’ 

Ten'Sii Kairioli. 

Written and sic:ned in jircsence of C. Ridiieley and 
Duffy, February 20, 1850. 

The Districf .l//on/c;/ objected to its beinjr pnl in evidence. 

Mr. liradif stated the ^ound on wliich (hey iitfered it as a com- 
munication to Mr. Siclvl(‘s, affect ini!* his mind, and pnalncinij: or 
continuing- the excitement, under wliich he laht»red. 

The District Attomrif arg-ned that the eviclenct‘ was inadinissihle 
on many groimds; it strn<‘k at the root of several uf the m<»sl cardi- 
nal rules of evidence; in tlie first jdaco it was hrarsay, and there- 
fore ohjectionahle; it was a. commiiniiNilion passing h<‘tween hus- 


band and Avife — parties who were excluded from being Avitnes.ses 
for or against each otluT. This rule lud only exlinided to direct 
testimony, but it went fnrtber, and ]>r<‘ven1eil rnMinenlly and gmi- 
erally collateral matters between liiisliand and wile being given in 
evidence. Tliis oA'idence, he understood, was not oOVred on the 
ground of justification, but. on tin* ground (hat the statement pro 
dneed temporary insanity. If the hnshand was thrown into a state 
of insanity by lliis communication, that fai*!. could be disliiiclly 
jiroved without the comrnimicalion il.self being put in evidence; bis 
insanity could be i>rovcd by the condiicl. and niovemerits of the pris- 
oner, but could not be ])rovrd by Die charaePn* of any <*onnnnnica- 
tion made to him. Us necessary leinhaicv wjis not to jirodiK'C in- 
sanity; some minds would be affected rnon and .some* h%ss by sncli a 
commnnicalion, and llierefon^ it could ikH b(‘ put in evidence to 
prove in.sanity. 

Mr. Brodij argued the admissibility of this confession. It was (»f- 
fs red for the ])arpose of accoiiiiling* for the state ot mind in wliich 
the defendant Avas at the lime <»f the homicide. It lielpe<l lo corusti- 
tiite that irresistible pn?s.sure under which hc^ acUwl ; in rel(?rence to 
eillru* murder cr manslaug'hter, MjC slaie of mind was all ini)>ort.'int. 
JIow far tliat confession Avonld act on the pri-oner’s mind Avonld be 
a matter for the jm’y lo decide; hut tlie relevancy or comjietency of 
the evidence was entirely anoilier fjne.^ii<jn. It Avas iwil alleged by 
the ot*her side tlint this confession Ava.*^ got np liy collusion between 
the Avife and liusljand. Jf that rdleganon was made, it would be a 
matter for the jnrv to pa.s.s upon as to Avhejh(*r it was true or not. 

It was not disputed that the statemf*nl.s of the wife were made jn 
^*-ood faith, nor Avas it disputed (hat they were true. The defense did 
. • 1 - ty Ava.s produced by tlii.s 

of bitterne,ss filled and fur- 
Avhich might well account for 


not sc>ek to show tfliat tiie firisoner.s 
confession, but that he drained a cup 
nished to 'him by the hand of the wife, 
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the madness of any human being. He held that if this cup of bitter- 
ness, even though it were false, were presented to him by one in 
whom he had a right to have confidence, and if it hurled reason from 
its throne, it was evidence in the case. A husband was not bound to 
institute a trial into the truth of a communication made by his wife. 
The husband who acts upon the information of his wife is not re- 
sf^sible for the truth or falsity of that statement. They offered 
this confession as having instilled madness into the mind of the hus- 
band, and as having led him to commit the act for which he stands 
indicted. 

If a wife informed her husband that she had been assaulted or in- 
sulted in the street, and if the husband rushed out, and in an affray 
with the offender, hurt or killed him, would it be held that the hus- 
band w^ to be deprived of the right of giving in evidence the com- 
munication whidh led him to the commission of the act. In the case 
of J arboe, decided in this court, had not prisoner acted on the state- 
ment of his sister, and was not that hearsay evidence as much as 
this? 

So in the case of Singleton Mercer. In that case the prisoner was 
permitted to show, by his sister, that dhe had been seduced, and that 
she informed her brother of it. But for that, Singleton Mercer 
would have died upon the scaffold. In the case of Amelia Norman 
the same principle was held. But the prosecution here contended 
that tftie statement of a wife to her husband was inadmissible, be- 
cause it came within the rule which forbids a wife to be a witness for 
or against a husband. But the defense did not propose to place 
Mrs. Sickles on the stand or to make her, in the technical sense, a 
witness 

Mr. Brady referred to Greenleaf on Evidence, sec. 62, showing 
that in collateral matters not striking at the material interests of 
both, the declaration of either husband or wife was admissible. 
Waive the privilege, it is the husband who seals the mouth of his 
wife, and the wife who seals the mouth of her husband. This privi- 
lege was held as a privilege in favor of the relation and the parties 
to it. But if the husband choose to waive that privilege and permit 
his wife to open her mouth, on what principle of law is he to be 
denied that right? Besides, this confession was part of the res 
gestae. 

1 Greenleaf, see. 108, showed that there are other declarations 
which are so connected with the principal fact as to cease to be hear- 
say. As to the time that intervened between the confession and the 
homicide, it made no difference at all. Although made the night be- 
fore, this statement, we may be sure, loaded every breath that 
came from the defendant from the time he first saw or heard of it, 
down to the moment when the act was committed, whidh placed him 
in his present condition. The grief he went through has been painted 
by the artless servant girl before this jury. It was the burden of his 
wailing and the (heavy weight of his lamentation all through the 
night; every moment his eyes read it; the tongue of his wife re- 
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•’ecame still, and time in no wav took 
from the freshness of the provocation. • 

If, therefore, the fact that it stood the intonal of twelve or fifteen 
houre until the commission of the homicide is relied on as oxcludinir 
fT the constant recollection of it hauntinjr the mem^ 

ory of the defendant, his nninternipted p-icf dnrinjr that ever-to- 
^-remembered night, constitutes the bridge which covers over the 
dhasm, and connects the homicide witJi this stalement as one of the 

"^uLZ ^Vhere is lhat curtain to drop? 

Will the law assume an hour of the day as a period which we cannot 
inqumas, and up to whicli we can go? Will vour Honor, 
fh f ^ law, say that we shall take the hour of ten o’clock on 

un morning, that we shall question to tl.at time, hut 

shall not go behind it. Why shall we not go to tlie hour which 
stood before that, and to the hour whicli stood Ix^fore that, and so on 
till we travel back tJirougli the vigils of the night, and come to the 
very moment when the contents of that docMiinent were jioured into 
the eara of that afllicled and distressed husband? If throughout tliat 
long line we have 1o trace back this honiicide to the moving cause, 1 
ask on what princifile can your Honor exclude fhis statement, even 
though it may have come into being a few hours before the occur- 
rence of the principal fact ? Has it come to this, that the accounta- 
bility of the defendant shall rest on any other foundation than the 
working of liis own soul at the time lie committed the act in ques- 
tion? Is be, I say again, to be cut and f1lt(‘(l into a conviction in 
despite of the truth and in violation of all justice? Is the law be- 
come a bed where the iirincipU^ of justice an* cut off, or lengthened, 
so that the cruel end i)ro|»osed hen*, may b(‘ imn ilably accomplished? 
That is the question before this Court. Who lighted the flame in the 
breast of the husband we now j)ropo.se to show. The materials are 
always there; they are in your Honor’.s lK»som; they are in every 
man’s basorn, and only recjuire the application of the torcli to burst 
into a complete conflagration. Jf fhe wife applied the torch to the 
temple of the husband’s happine.ss, if it was con.snmed a.s a conse- 
quence of the avowal and confeKsion of his <lis]jonor. 1 jisk, why 
should this husband suffer, when he rose in obedience, to the instincts 
of his nature, and per]>etrated an act for which lie irnisi receive the 
approval of every intelligent and reflecting man? This anguislied 
man, when be was interrujited in the first moment of his act, turned 
to those wdio interfered and said ^‘The man f liave slain lias defiled 


my marriage bed.” Altbougli bis wife told him the story the night 
before, she told it to him then, she told it to him every moment, 
from the time be first heard it dowm to the hapjienings of that fata! 
event; her words were ringing in his ears; her statement wfis before 
his eyes; her body wa.s jjolluted in his jircyseiice. These are the facta 
which we seek to put into the act — the act for which it is sought to 
obtain a conviction against him before this Court and jury. 

It seems to me, therefore, that even though this statement may 
have been divided by an interv’al of twelve or fifteen hours from the 
occurrence of the main fact, the homicide, nevertheless the evidence 
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before the Court of the sobbing* and wailing of the husband through- 
out the night, and of his having at the very moment of the act de- 
clared the cause which led him to perpetrate it, placing it in part on 
this statement, entitles this defense to the benefit of tlie evidence. 

The District Attorney merely wished to say that he had under- 
stood erroneously that the application for the introduction of this 
testimony was put on the ground of insanity, and not on the ground 
of provocation, and that he had confined himself exclusively to the 
point with regard to insanity. 

Mr, Brady. We will still adhere to this as the only ground and 
purpose for which this statement is offered in evidence, and we do 
not propose to invite or to engage in any discussion at this time on 
the question of provocation or the lavr which controls that. I re- 
peat, that we offer this statement exclusively as a communication 
made to the accused, exciting him to that condition of mind in which 
he was at the time of the decease of Mr. Key, 

The District A ttorney. The material question before your Honor 
is whetlier it is contended on the other side that the prisoner was 
thrown into a state of mere mental excitement by this communica- 
tion, or into a state of insanity. If the former, then the course of 
argument on the part of the United States will be very different 
from what it has already been. I understand that so far from thal 
being the allegation on the part of the defense, it was that the party 
was thrown into a state of insanity. If it is contended .that it threw 
him into a state of excitement, or even of frenzy, as that seems to 
be the expression preferred, we have aiitliorities to cite on that point 
which it would be perhaps well enough to put into the possession of 
(Jlie defen.se. 

Mr. Brady suggested tliat this was not a proper time for the 
prosecution to discuss that point. The defense, in regard to the 
testimony now otlered reposed on his Honoris ruling in the case of 
Day, where his Honor w^cnt into the general question of imsanity, 
and also into the broader question, that of the stale of mind; one 
condition of which was, to use his Honor’s language, being un- 
hinged. In Wharton's Criminal Law, under the head of “Informa- 
tion going to make up the hona fidcs of an act," it is said: “That 
there are several qualifications to the rule by which hearsay evi- 
dence is excluded, and that the information and circumstances on 
whidi a man acted, wlietlier true or false, become subjects of in- 
quiry, and are material and original evidence." 

If it became necessary to i>rove that a man had been afflicted with 
a headache which was so intense; as to affect his reason, the only way 
to show it would he by his own declaration. Not all the physicians 
of the world emild determine whether a man had a headache or not. 
It could only be known by Ins own statement. The same writer on 
evidence, in one of the sections quoted says : “That letters and com- 
munications addressed to a person whose sanity is disputed, beinir 
connected in evidence with some act done by him, are admissible for 
the purpose of showing whether he was insane or not." 

What was the point here? It was the condition of Mr. Sickles' 
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ramd; and what did they i>ropose to show? Tho cause excitiiip that 
mind IS a condition which made him irresponsible for 'his acts. 

-Ipn7 13 , 

Mr. Carlisle presumed tfliai. the Judsro had already consulted the 
authonties and had made up his mind on the ]>oint, but still, he (Mr. 
Carlisle) would not have dischariied his duty fully did he not op]>ose 
the offer. Tt was of the first iniportaiu'e — an importance which went 
the lenpth of determininpr whetlier jn.s<icp was to become a contempt- 
ible sham— —that his TTonor, if he admitted tlu' evidence at all, should 
expressly limit the uses to which it was to be a]iplied. Tt struck him 
that tJiere wa.s not entire concord in the minds of the counsel for the 
defense as^ to the purpose for which the evidence was offered, and 
for which it was ndmi.ssihle. The conusfd wjio offered it proposed it 
for one pnr|iose, and the counsel who sncce<‘ded him offt'red it for 
another. Tt wa.s offered as hearincr on the status <»f the prisoner’s 
mind and not a.s proving the facts stated iii it; hnt liis collcacrnc, 
showed that he meant to maintain that tlio fact ap]>caled to was a 
fact which ousrht to he lecrnlly np]»caled to for the as<*ertainmcnt of 
tlie condition of the prisoner’s mind at the time of, and anterior to. 
the homicide. Not content witih that, he claimed that the fact in 
(piestion was a. fact proper, with other facts to show the iiTe.sistihle 
impulse under whieh the prisoner moved forward to the consninma 
tion of the scene. 

Oounsel for Mr. Sickles thonpht this fact was admissible, ns tend- 
ing to show somothin.£r short of insanity in respect to the prisoner’s 
mind, and appealed to his TTonor to relax still further the rules of 
evidence on such a point. He arcrued tlint as it may be proved in a 
particular case that the prisoner qnafTcd the intoxicatinfr bowl, so in 
this case it mijrht bo proved that the prisoner drained to the dretrs n 
fi^rurative cup filled with the bitterest draii[rht. This was rhetoric, 
but was not law. Tn all cases the question is not whetber tbc prisoner 
drank liquor enouerb to make bim drunk, but whetber, in point of 
fact lie was drunk, eitber from little drinkincr or much drinkiner. Mr. 
Hrady, bowever, had indicated, while confinincr birn.self to strictly 
leffal lanpnmff^f that he had .some onlarcred ideas about the fpi(*stion 
of insanity, and referred to a case where his Honor had spoken of a 
prisoner’s mind as hein^ somewhat hi?vired. TTe fMr. Carlisle) re- 
garded that to apply not to an exhibition of passion, hut to unsound- 
ness of mind— to insanity. As to all the prrminds distinctly taken, 
and the arpruinents incidentally made, he submitted that they must all 
come down to the test of the law and resolve theraselves into the 
•sing'le question of insanity. Now, he had not heard any of fly* 
counsel claim that the prisoner was insane at the time of the homi- 
cide, and he submitted that before the evidence could be received it 
must be proposed on the sinple ground that the prisoner at the time 
of the commission of the homicide was insane, and when it was pro- 
nosed on that ground the prosecution would he prepared to meet y. 
The question was, whetber adultery could be ^nven in evidence in 
JTiitigfation of the crime of murder to the grade of mansiaugfnter . 
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Such a case was decided in the Court of Appeals of one of the 
States. 

Mr. Phillips. That was the case of a slave. 

Mr. Carlisle. It was; but that makes no difference.^ We all are, 
or ought to be, slaves to the law. Now, what was the instrument in 
evidence here? and what was the fact offered in evidence as tending 
to prove insanity? The instrument of evidence purports to be a 
formal, written, deliberate and particular statement in the presence 
of her husband, concluding with a species of attesting clause, signed 
by two witnesses and with an ^ditional clause showing that 
the confession was made without any fear or hope of reward. 
This formal, deliberate, solemn deed of renunciation of marital rights 
is offered to be given in evidence. The prosecution objected to it at 
first because it was the work of the prisoner’s wife in his presence, 
and evidently to be inferred at his instance or directly under his 
control. Nobody disputed the general rule, unless, indeed, counsel, 
to be that the husband and wife are incompetent to be witnesses the 
one either for or against the other in any cause, ci\nl or criminal, to 
which either of them is a party. Mr. Graham seemed to think, how- 
ever, that the age of progress had modified the law, and that the 
rule was a species of regulation for the benefit of the husband, and 
which he may waive. That is not so. The wife is as incompetent 
to testify in favor as she is to testify against her husband. Counsel 
referred to a case where this Court, in the case of a double indict- 
ment, refused to allow the wife to testify in favor of the person who 
was on trial, because her testimony might have its effect on the case 
of her husband. This was not an offer to bring the wife into court 
as a witness, but to produce her declaration. What was the answer 
to that? First, that declarations are an inferior sort of testimony, 
and second, that where a witness is inadmissible, the declarations of 
that witness are inadmissible. 

Dying declarations are exceptions to this general rule. But was 
the fact itself competent to be received? If it be admissible in evi- 
dence it is because it tends to prove something in issue. It might be 
admissible if offered to make up the defense of insanity. If not a 
link in the chain of evidence by which it is proposed to make out the 
chain of insanity, on what principle is it offered now? He submitted 
that the wife could not be permitted to contribute one grain of sand 
towards the building up of any defense for her husband. If there 
were any law of decision to the contrary he would like to see it. 

Mr. Brady would call attention to authorities on that point, viz. : 
Walton and Green, vol. 1, Carrington and Paine, p. 621; Avison 
and Eannerd, vol. 6, East, p. 188; Thompson and wife vs. Trevan- 
yon, p. 402, Skinner and Gilchrist and Bates, vol. 8, Watts, p. 355. 
In all these cases the declarations of the wife were admitted in evi- 
dence. 

Mr, Carlisle should like to have bad an opportunity of examining 
th^e cases. ^ If there be any one of them which goes to impugn the 
principle laid down by his Honor in the ease of Sullivan it had es- 
caped his attention. Where was the case wherein the testimony or 
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declaration of a wife was admitted as a defense for her liusbund? 
He submitted that there was no such case. Where the fact sought 
to be introduced here was material for the defense, it could not be 
drawn from the wife. Her declaration was in law the declaration of 
her husband. Unless it could be shown Uiat the prisoner’s declara- 
tion was admissible, it could not be shown that his *vvife’s declaration 
was. On this point of the identity of husband and wife, he should, 
if be bad the power of the counsel on tJie other side, reproduce that 
eloquent argument they had heard tbe other day, when they were 
told that “Husband and wife were one flesh.’’ 

If th^ declaration were to be allowed they should have no rule on 
the subject, except that each particular case should stand on its own 
circumstances. Tbe rulings on similar points have been various. 
Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence show^ed lliat contrary decisions liad been 
made in the English courts; but mme of them covered exactly tJie 
point involved here. These were all civic cases. Counsel referreil 
to the case of Hewitt v. Brown, where the question of admlssihilily 
of the wife’s deposition came up. It was an action to ro<*over tlic 
value of property in a wife’s trunk, which had been lost, and her 
deposit on was offered to prove what its contents were. While the 
Court held that even where a husband miglit e.t necessitate be al- 
lowed to testify in his own case, the wife could not be allowed 
to do so under any drcunistances, because she was sub protestate 
viri. 

Mr. Magruder suggested that there was a dissenting opinion in 
that case. 

Mr. Carlisle answered, that where there were .several judges there 
was likely to be dissent, but he was happy to have but one judge in 
this case, as there could be no dissenting opinion. But Uiis declara- 
tion was also offered as a part of the res gestae, and the counsel for 
Mr. Sickles had on that point referred to First Oreeiileaf. In Sec. 
168 this writer laid down that the admLssibility of matters claimed 
to be res gestae was a matter for the discretion of the judge. This, 
then, was a matter whidi addressed itself to the sound discretion of 
his Honor. The only tests that were laid down by (Ireenleaf wert*, 
that it must be contemfwraneous with the matter, and miLst. be sa 
connected with the main facts as to ilhi.‘^lralc its characU*r. Wh;:l 
was all the evidence connected with the subject? It was the te.*^^!- 
mony of the Rev. Dr. Pvne and Mr. Francis Mohun, who saw ihc 
prisoner on the evening of the 26ih of February. Tliere was coii- 
flict between them as to the time; one having .swn Mr. Sickles come 
from his house about five o’clock, and the other having seen liini 
g^ Qin g from the Capitol about sundown j and between them atM* 
Bridget Duffy, the servant, who testified to the prisoner’s being i:» 
the house at dinner time and during the evening. 

At the end of the extraordinary inten iew between Mr. Sickle^ 
and his wife, this remarkable document was produced and his Honor 
was asked to say that that paper— not the oral declpation of t‘ic 
wife, but this paper — was without j:)arallel in the history of mrr i 
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or woman ! What sort of res gestae waa that ? It was not contem- 
poraneous with the principal fact; and if it were, it was of such an 
extraordinary nature as, in his judgment, to require it to be ex- 
cluded. Where, then, was the fact so connected with the principal 
fact as to illustrate its character? If it had been offered by the 
prosecution, for the purpose of showing the motive of the prisoner, 
he would not say what would have been the argument made against 
its admission. Did that paper tend to show that the act committed 
next day was either justifiable homicide or manslaughter? He sub- 
mitted that it did not, unless his Honor held to the doctrine laid 
down by the other side — that no time was suflicient to cool down the 
mind of a man under such provocation, and render him observant 
of tlie law of God and man — ^it could not be admitted in that light. 
It was for the Court to draw the line here, and say whether this 
declaration of tlie wife formed part of the res gestae, and was so 
coniiected with the princii)al transaction as to be evidence to reduce 
the grade of that offense from murder to manslaughter. One point 
more, and he would close his argument. Was this declaration evi- 
dence to show the prisoner’s insanity ? As his colleague, the District 
Attorney, had said, the question really was, was there insanity? — 
not was there cause enough to produce insanity. It was true that 
the “great dramatist,” who was so great a favorite with his brother 
counsel, had spoken of “ministering to a mind diseased,” but he 
would like to see what expert •would declare that such a declaration 
as this would tend to produce insanity in all or in a majority of 
cases. It would depend upon the moral and intellectual condition 
of the person. There were two classes of the community on whom 
he submitted it w^ould have no such effect. One class, he said, is that 
body of lowly and humble men who, with fear and trembling, walk 
after tlie footsteps of their ascended Lord — who have listened to the 
precepts of the blessed Gospel, and who with all the infirmities of 
human nature about them, with prayer and watching seek at least 
to walk in the path which tlie G-ospel has marked out for them. 
They are tliose who may truly quote that beautiful passage from the 
Scriptures, recited the other day, “Blessed is the man whom the 
Lord chasteneth” — they are those who see in the afflictions that come 
upon them here in the severing of life, the loss of children, even in 
the shame which is not the result of our own shamefulness ; who see 
and feel in all these things the hand of the Father, and who hear His 
voice through faith saying to them, “My son, this is not your abiding 
place; better to suffer here in this transitory scene, where you are 
but a pilgrim and a sojourner, as all your fathers were; better to 
suffer here, to have all your suffering here: I will call you to a 
place where sorrow never enters, where all tears shall be wiped away 
from your eyes, where everything connected with you shall be pure 
and holy, love and peace.” In the vigils of the night the smitten 
heart of the good man hears “that still small voice” in his affliction, 
his first movement is to go into the secrecy of his closet, and on his 
knees pour out his supplication to Him who alone can bind up the 
broken heart. Insanity! Why, sir, rather is it the brightening of 
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of the siglil, which pierces throug'h all the 
of the |)od man, 

The«^^w ^ afflicted man, waiting for him. That is one class. 

cl^s-^afe, quite safe from in.sanit.v, from such a 
, J,*® confirmed adulterer, the open, shameless proflifmte 

the man nurtured in brothels, the man hreatliinff all his life the 
atmosphere of adulterj- and seilnetion; if there he such a man, he is 
certmnly safe from the visitation of insanity because his familiar 
plaything hM turned and wounded him. Now. to offer evidence of 
the tact ot the adultery with the prisoner’s wife as the ground to im- 
pme to him insanity, necessarily opens inquiry of the sort I have 
indicated; and although in this Ciuse the counsel might — for I am 
putting a supposition case only — be willing to go into such a ques- 
tion, it was not the option of parties to go or not to go into such in- 
quiries. But he submitted, that if the introduction of such testimony 
be necessary to these inquiries, wdiat sort ot moral dissecting room 
would the court not be converted into? If such a deelaralion were 
admitted, the Court w^onld have to go further; for the )>resumption 
thus raised would like any other presumption, linve to Ik* contested 
and rebutted hy facts. He had not intended to trespass so long on 
his Honor, and he submitted the matter with all confidence, hoping 
the Court would exclude from its consideration any matter which it 
might deem not pertinent to the argument. 

Judge Crawford. The propasition lliat has been debated at con- 
siderable length is, to introduce tJie statement of a wufe to her hus- 
band, for and on behalf of her husband. It is said that the paj>er is 
not offered to establish the facts contained in il, but a.s an e.xciting 
cause, or one of the exciting cnases for that frenzied slate of mind 
in which it is said he acted when tlie homicide took place. 1 cannot 
see the distinction between evidence wliieh goes di redly to exonerate 
the husband by the proof of a principal in a criminal cause, and evi- 
dence which would tend to exonerate him by showing that he was not 
in a condition to commit any crime. In either event the effect must 
be the same — acquittal. The res (gestae are tlie circiirrustance>s which 
surrouiid the principal facts, which i.s in this case undonhiedly the 
homicide. On this assumption, or principle, it was that the declara- 
tion of the prisoner, that ^'his bed was defiled,” or ^‘dtslionored,” or 
“violated” — for all tliree expressions are t(ssiifie<l to, w’as received. 
From that has followed much of the cviden<*e we have lieard. I do 
not now intend to say further what are the res (jestae. Declarations 
of a wife or husband, for or agaimst each other, sland on the same 
footing as though it was testimony given on the stand. Suppose the 
wife of the defendant were in court at this moment, could she be 
put upon the stand? Could she be heard? Certainly not. Her 
testimony, or the statement sought to be used as such, is evidence, 
and would be in any proceeding evidence of her own criminality, 
and on an application for divorce might be ased against her. But 
it would not in my judgment, have been receivable in an action for 
damages against the deceased, or in any other proceeding which 
might have 'been instituted against him. T am very clearly of opinion 
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that the statement as evidence would violate well-established prin- 
ciples and rules to admit it. It would have a most injurious ^ect 
upon the relations of husband and wife, in destroying^ their confi- 
dential identity. The proposition is therefore rejected. 


Miss C, M. Ridgley* Reside 
with my mother, Mrs. Hyde; be- 
came acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Sickles 1st of January last. 
Visited at their house frequently. 
Was at their receptions every 
Tuesday, and two or three times 
in a week to dinner. Was there 
on the Saturday previous to the 
death of Mr. Key. Mr. Sickles 
came to the dinner table, but ate 
nothing. Then went upstairs, and 
sent for something to eat. Had 
noticed a change in his manner 
ever since the Thursday preced- 
ing, when he came from the 
Capitol. Was at Willard’s hop. 
Mr. Key was with Mrs. Sickles 
the first part of the evening. Mr. 
Sickles came afterwards, there 
not having been room in the car- 
riage. She was then with Mr. 
Wikoff. After we returned from 
the hop I noticed a change in 
his manner. The change was 
more particularly observable on 
Friday. Mr. Sickles had a very 
wild, distracted look, especially 
on Saturday. I read some time 
in my bedroom, and then went 
to Mrs. Sickles’ room, where I 
saw her writing. After finish- 
ing, she asked me to sign my 
name to the paper, which I did. 
I retired to rest at about half- 
past eleven or twelve o’clock. 
Mrs. Sickles passed the night in 
the same room 1 did. She sat 
on the floor, her head leaning on 
a chair. I went to sleep. Saw 
Mr. Sickles the next morning, at 
about half-past eight. He did 
not eat with me. I breakfasted 
alone. I have not words to ex- 
press his exhibition of grief. He 


was very much agitated. While 
sitting at the breakfast table I 
heard sobbing. He was going 
upstairs. I could hear him all 
over the house. He uttered fear- 
ful groans. They seemed io 
come from his very feet. They 
were unearthly, and continued 
for some time. He was on the 
bed, with Mr. Butterworth by 
his side, when I last saw him, 
on Sunday. 

Cross-examined. Spent much 
time at the house of Mrs. 
Sickles. Sometimes stayed over 
night. At times I would be out 
with her, and then go home with 
her and stay over night. On the 
Thursday before Mr. Key’s 
death, I went there to a dinner 
party, and from the Thursday 
before Mr. Key’s death till the 
Tuesday after, I stayed there. 
No one but myself and servants 
were there. Miss Campbell 
came to see Mrs. Sickles for a 
few moments. Always found 
Mrs. Sickles at home when I 
went there. Sometimes two or 
three days would elapse before 
I would visit Mrs. Sickles, and 
she would call to see me. Don’t 
know that Mrs. Sickles was away 
any portion of the month of 
January. 

Bridget Duffy (recalled ) . 
After 1 signed the paper on Sat- 
urday night, Mr. Sickles re- 
mained in his room. Saw him 
on Sunday when I went to take 
Laura to dress. She slept in 
her father’s bed. Had previously 
heard him crying and sobbing. I 
did not see him again till after 
I returned from nine and a hal f 
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o’clock church. Before eleven 1 
went upstairs to make up Mr. 
Sickles’ room, when 1 saw him 
come into the room crying aloud, 
his hands tearing: his hair, and 
in a state of distraction. He 
called on God to witness hLs 
troubles, and cried and .sobbed. 
Mr. Butterwortli came uj^stairs 
and asked where Mr. Sickles wjis. 
The last time I saw Mr. Sickles 
before I heard of Keys death, 
was on the stairs, doing: some- 
thing as though he was washing 
his hands. The lust time 1 saw 
Mr. Key he was coining from 
church. I was at the kitchen 
window when he passed the 
house on the opposite side; saw 
him take out a handkerchief and 
wave it as he pas.sed three or 
four times. He was outside the 
park, on the sidewalk, with a 
lady and gentleman. Du not 
kno-w exactly where Mr. Sickles 
then was, but he was in tilie 
house, as was also Mrs. Sickles. 

Cross-examined. Mr. Key 
whirled his handkerchief round 
three or four times; did not .see 
any object at which he was whirl- 
ing his handkerchief. I saw the 
dog that belonged to Mr. 
Sickles cross over and fawn up- 
on him, and then pass the 
house; Mr. Key, when the dog 
fawned, waved his handkerchief, 
and also after the dog had left 
him. 

Saw Mr. Key as if parting 
from the lady and gentleman and 
going through the i)ark towards 
the Club House; never saw him 
after that, he was on the nearest 
walk to the railing on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and I lost sight of 
him near the Club House. Went 
upstairs immediately after I lost 
sight of Mr. Key, and in going 
up, met Mr, Sickles, he was in 


the act of wiping liis hands, met 
him near the bottom of the stairs, 
he had nothing in his hand but 
a towel; could not describe his 
dres.s. Mr. Wooldridge was in 
ilio study. Did not notice 
whetlicr Mr. Sickles was sobbing 
and crying when 1 saw him wip- 
ing his liands, there was nothing 
particular in his appearance to 
attract niy attention; do Tiot 
know wlictJier Mr. SiMcIes had 
any breakfast that morning. 

Did in)t licar the pistol shots. 
Heard of Mr. Ki'v being shot 
from Mr. Kidgley\s girl imme- 
diately after it. Did not see Mr. 
Sickh‘s leave the hoii.se. Saw a 
crowd f>f peo|de come, and saw 
Mr. Sickles go out of the study. 
There were three or four gen- 
tlemen and odicers with him. Mr. 
Sickles .seemed very much excit- 
ed. Do not say that he was 
shedding tears. Cannot say that 
I heard .snbs and exclamations 
from hirn then. 

To Mr. lirady. When Mr. Key 
was pas.sing llie hoiLse he turned 
liLs eyes on all occasions to the 
house. Tlie d(^g is a little Italian 
greyhound, called Dandy. The 
dog was u.sually kept in the 
house. Dog knew Mr. Key and 
f awned n j )on him. 

TCm. W. Mann. Reside in 
Buffalo, N. V.; am a lawyer; 
was in Washington the day of 
Mr. Key’s fhx^ease ; knew Mr. 
Key; wa.s not intimate with him; 
it was merely a passing acquaint- 
ance; saw hirn that Sunday not 
far from two o’clock in the 
.square op[»osite the President’s 
house, where the Jackson monu- 
ment is. Saw him whirling a 
handkerchief as he went along; 
he had the handkerchief first in 
his two hands, this way, and he 
drew it out and waved it so (il- 
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lustrating, backwards and for- 
wards). 

April 14. 

George Wooldridge. Re- 
side in Magoff Valley, N. Y.; 
on the 27th of February last I 
resided in Washington; was a 
clerk under the Clerk of the 
House; on Saturday, the 26th of 
February, saw Mr. Sickles that 
afternoon between four and five 
at the Capitol; he appeared dif- 
ferent from what he had been 
the day before. He was very 
much affected and distressed. 
Saw him the next morning at 
about ten in the library of his 
own house. His eyes were 
bloodshot and red. , Told me he 
had sent for me to come there. 
HLs face denoted that he had 
been weeping. Remained in the 
house till all the strangers had 
left it. In the afternoon he act- 
ed like a man in great sorrow 
and distrjess. So much so that I 
watched for his coming and go- 
ing constantly. There was a 
strange manner about him. He 
would go upstairs and then corac 
downstairs again. Then he 
would talk about matters and go 
upstairs again. Every time he 
came into the room where I was, 
he pressed his hands to his tem- 
ples, and would go over to the 
secretary and sob. He appeared 
as if he was in great distress. 
Every time these fits came upon 
him he would clasp his temples 
and lean over this way (illus- 
trating it). He would sob and 
cry so much that I told him to 
give vent to his tears, as they 
would relieve him. He would 
raise his hands and exclaim. 
Sometimes these fits would take 


him before he could get to the 
secretary, where he went to hide 
himself, and then he would bow 
down his head as if his stomach 
was giving way, and he would 
be hardly able to reach the sec- 
retary for support. Saw Mr. 
Key that Sunday. The first 
time between ten and eleven go- 
ing out of the gate of Lafayette 
square on the street Mr. Sickles’ 
house is in. The second time 
about a quarter to two, directlj^ 
in front of the library window 
of Mr. Sickles’ house. There was 
a lady and gentleman with him. 
Mr. Sickles was upstairs at that 
time. He had left the library 
and gone upstairs. I saw Key 
take a handkerchief and wave 
it three times; while doing so 
his eyes were towards the upper 
window of Mr. Sickles’ house; he 
kept his eyes from the gentle- 
man, as he did not wish him to 
see what ho was doing; he part- 
ed with the lady and gentleman 
at the corner, entered the park 
and proceeded in direction of 
Madison place; some five min- 
utes before that Mr. Sickles had 
gone upstairs; saw him enter the 
library door; two minutes after 
heard some one coming down 
stairs verj^ rapidly and come in- 
to the library; he said: *^That 
villain has just passed my 
house.” He was very excited, 
and talked for a moment with 
Mr. Butterworfh, who endeav- 
ored to calm him; he threw Mr. 
Biitterworth off, and turned in- 
to the hall; he had not his hat 
on at that time; that is the last 
I saw of him until he came into 
the house with the police offi- 
cers. 


Mr. Brady. When you saw him at the Capitol on Saturday did 
he make any communieatio>D to you at the thnef 
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Mr. Quid objected. It was pro|>osed not only to i>ro\-e the nature 
01 tne communication, «biit that the entire subject matter should be 
g^ven in evidence to the jui^ in connection with the excited state 
of the prisoners mind. Insanity is a fact distinctly capable of 
proof, if the communication is offered in evidence to show the in- 
sanity of the prisoner, it is uncertain, and leads to no fixed and sure 
conclusion. Whatever the nature of the communieation, it does not 
follow as a matter of course and rea.'^on tlint insanity necessarily or 
probably took place. It does not rise to the dijjniiy of secondary evi- 
dence. The only proper evidence would be a manifestation of the 
mental disease given by the prisoner either at the time the communi- 
c^ion was made, or subsequently up to the <*oinmission of the homi- 
cide. The question was, wbetlier this evid(*nce could be given for 
any other purpose than to show a slate of mental ilisenso on the part 
of the prisoner at the bar. ("ould it in any sense be otTered for the 
purpose of satisfying the Court and jury tliat there was j^rovoca- 
tion of any kind? — fluit the prisoner was entirely and properly un- 
der the inflnence of a heated or excil(*d mind, whicli intlanuHl it to 
anger, or drove him to revenge? Could it he otTered for any such 
purpose as that? All the antlioriiio.s clearly show that it Wius in- 
competent for any such purpose. Even adiilterv does not offer. an 
excuse or a justification, unless the lins’nand catches Iris wife in the 
act. Then tlic offense is reduced from murder to manslaughter. 

Mr, Brady, My learned opponent may argue on adultcTV as long 
as his convenience, taste or judgment mig^lrl permit. We are quite 
as well prepared lus tlie learned and eminent counsel — for they are 
both eminent — may be. We do not propose to discuss any such 
question now. T thought I had given my fricMid a distinct under- 
standing to that effect. 

Mr. Quid “was aware of that ; hut it necessarily sliut out the evi- 
dence it was now proposed to offer. He understood tlie proposi- 
tion of the defense to be this: That on Saturday a certain com- 
munication, connected witli the adulterous intercourse with the 
prisoner’s wife, was made to the prisoiuT at the bar, which threw 
him inio such a state of mind a.s deinon.^t rated insanity, or a slate 
of excitement which had some relation to insanity or rage or frenzy. 
Evidence wliieh stops short of insanity is inadmi.ssihle. If insane, 
the prisoner could not he made to suffer. In Stale v. .lohn, 8 Ire- 
dell’s, the prisoner’s coun.sel insisted ilia I a knowledg^e or belief of 
adulterous ititereourse mitigated the crime from murder to man- 
slaughter. The Court rejected the evidenc<*. The counsel then of- 
fered to prove, not tliat the deceased was found in tlie fact of adul- 
tery at the time the homicide was commit f4‘d, hut that adulterous 
intercourse had at some time oecurred between the parties; and as 
he had before said, the coumsel insisted tliat a knowledge, or even 
such belief by prisoner, would mitigate tlie erime from murder to 
manslaughter. All the authoritie.s — Hale, PVster, East, Russel, 
Blackstone, etc., are against the course now propased. To exten- 
uate the offense, the husbai d must find the deceased in the act of 
adultery with his wife. The proposition was that such evidence was 
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competent to be offered, because, if the jury believed the evidence, 
they could reduce the offense from murder to manslaughter. The 
decision was against this; for, if the evidence fell short of showing 
that the parties were caught in the fact, it was incompetent for any 
such purpose. Was not this identically the same case? It was 
merely proposed to offer a certain statement made by the witness to 
the prisoner at the bar not under the solemnity of an oath. 

Mr, Stanton. The evidence offered presented one proposition en- 
tirely different from that argued by the public prosecutor. At the 
moment of the act of homicide the prisoner declared that the de- 
ceased had violated his bed. On the previous day he is found ter- 
ribly excited. To a clergyman of this city, who met him the same 
evening, he appeared defiant and desolate; and in the same condition 
he is traced down to the moment of the homicide and afterwards. 


The defense here proposed to prove, as partly accounting for this 
condition, that a certain communication was made to the prisoner. 
The public prosecutor objects to that, and, following the argument 
of his associate yesterday, intimates that there are two classes of men 
on whom that communcation would produce insanity. Who was to 
be the judge of that? Not the Court, but tlie jury. They are to 
determine as to how this communication would act on the reason 
of the prisoner. The public prosecutor had, however, undertaken 
to argue that the offense of slaying an adulterer cannot be reduced 
from murder to manslaughter, unless the husband had ocular demon- 
stration of the fact. He denied that that was law; he denied that 
it had ever been so decided, and he denied, in the name of humanity, 
that it would ever be so decided. Counsel wanted it understood and 
held in mind that, although the prisoner at the time of the homicide 
declared that the deceased had dishonored his bed, yet the corre- 
spondence between the prisoner and deceased in reference to pris- 
oner's wife, had been excluded. But yet counsel did not complain 
of that ruling. 


So, too, a communcation from the wife to the husband, which 
was enough to induce the husband to sacrifice, not one life, but a 
whole hectacomb of lives, was excluded; and here a communication 
from a third party, of a character to affect the prisoner, is offered 
to be proved, and the prosecution object. The case cited by the 
pubhe proserator in 8 Iredell’s (N. C.) Reports was the case of a 
skve wife. Wm it true that the condition of a freeman’s wife was 
the conditaon of that of a slave? He denied it, and there was not a 
man mathm sound of his voice who would not wade knee deep in 
blood to gainsay such a proposition. If Philip Barton Key had 
owned a mamed woman as a slave, he might place a halter around 
free womsm? shambles; but could he do so with a 


The piweution in their thirst for blood, had forgotten the in 
stitution of slavery, for the judges had laid down th^ife C 

duded on the point of justification, was ad^mHted on S*po“t“f 
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shoving the prisoner's state of mind. That was all they claimed in 
this case. They only demanded for the prisoner at the bar the same 
right which is accorded to a North Carolina slave. He would show 
that never in England, since the time of Charles II., in a case ad- 
judged by Lisdale, one of the most corrupt judges of a corrupt age, 
had a man been punished for slaying the man who had so d€»solated 
hns hearth; and now it was to be seen whelher that w'as American 
law. If it was, his Honor would be the first judge in this country 
who had held that the man who bad slain his wife’s adulterer Avas a 
murderer, and was not to place in evidence the justification of his 
act. I wdll show you, moreover, that never in this land has it boo»\ 
so held; that never on the civilized earth has it been so held; that 
never, by any judicial tribunal anywhere, has it been so held. When 
that question comes up I shall shake hands with this prosecution and 
meet them upon it here. 

Your Honor, you have to say whether this evidence is to be shut 
against a free man who has vindicated the honor of the marriage re- 
lations; if it be, your Honor will be the first to say that a man shall 
be punished who, under the influence of piissions e.\cited by outraged 
honor, humanity, nature, feeling, has slain the corriii»tor of his 
wife, the adulterer, the violator of his bed, and the dishonorer of 
his home. The counsel then referred to Judge Crawford’s ruling 
in Jarboe’s case, and in Days case, and claimed that those rulings , 
covered the ground here, and authorized the introduction of tlie 
evidence proposed. He asked, then, that on these }>rinc5iples the 
ordinary feelings of humanity should he recognized and the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence followed, and that tliis evidence should not 
be excluded in order that vengeance might obtain the blood of tins 
prisoner, who was so fierc(*ly lain ted. 

Mr, Quid, Counsel for the defense had insinuated that the public 
prosecutor was actuated by thirst for bkK)d, an<l that he hunted 
down the prisoner for vengeance. 

Mr. Stanton disclaimed making such charge. 

Mr, Quid. He could let his argument and conduct go before tin* 
Court and the world in contrast with the di.srej)u table rant which 
this counsel had exhibited. There w^as no place where gentlemanly 
feelings could be better shown than in a forensic contest of this 
nature, and so there was no place where vulgarity and rudeness 
could be better exhibited. There seemed to be divisions assigned 
to counsel for defen.se — to some, high tragedy; to some, comedy; 
to somtj, the part of walking gentlemen; and one gen tlemcfn ap- 
peared to fill the office of clerical .supe, to set the theological part 
of the house in order. One of the counsel Iiad carried out the part, 
whether assigned to him or not, of the bully and the bruiser. No 
one had a greater dislike to personal aptir»atliics and personal con- 
troversies than himself — no one an intcpser scorn of the person 
who gets them up or of the method in which they are got up. He 
stood here under the solemn responsibilty of bis oath and had eti 
deavored to discharge his duty faithfully as a public prosecutor. 

He had not now, nor never had a prejudice or ill-feeling against 
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the prisoner at the bar. If, however, he believed that that prisoner 
at the bar had imbued his hands in a fellow-creature’s blood, he 
would not restrain from declaring it. He should not call murder 
gentleness, or malice good feeling. He had only risen now for the 
purpose of relieving himself from an aspersion which had been 
wantonly, and he believed vindictively, made against him. The 
exigencies of this case, perhaps, had demanded that before this^ he 
should have vindicated himself from the aspersions made against 
him in the course of the ease. He was glad of having the oppor- 
tunity of doing so now. 

Mr. Stanton. I know my duty to my client, to the cause, to so- 
ciety, to myself, loo well to allow myself to be drawn aside by any 
such personal considerations. I am not to be drawn from the prin- 
ciple of law by any such resort of the counsel for the prosecution. 
I will leave his course to be judged of by the whole world. If his 
course is justified by his being public i)rosecutor, be it so. I say 
the law he presents here is not adapted to our state or society. I 
say the law, on tlie principle on which he claims it, would lead my 
client to the gallows by those who are malignantly seeking for his 
blood. I have not the honor of his acquaintance, and, after his 
language just uttered, do not desire it. Such law as that insisted 
on would conduct his client to 'the foot of the gallows, and there 
' were private prosecutors liere, I cannot reply to the counsel’s re- 
marks. I defy them. I scorn them. I don’t fear them. 

Mr. Carlisle addressed himself simply and briefly to the question 
of law pending. I am at a loss to know on what distinct ground this 
evidence was offered. 

Mr. Stanton. It is offered to account for the state of mind in 
which the prisoner was shown to be. 

Mr. Carlisle would then inquire whether it was admissible? It 
was not coimj>etent to prove insanity by the declarations or com- 
munications of other parties, but by the acts and declarations of 
the prisoner himself. If any of the progresistas of the law could 
show that any other principle had ever obtained, he should like to 
have the case pointed out to him. Whatever communication this 
witness, like lago, poured into the ear of his friend — if he might 
be permitted to refer to a play which seemed to be special property 
of his friends on the other side — was not important — the effect 
which lliat communication produced on the prisoner’s mind was 
the only thiftg that was important. As to the acts and declarations 
of the prisoner himself, the widest latitude had been given to paint 
his state of mind through the descriptions given by the witness for 
the defense. Counsel referred to the case of the State against John, 
8 Iredell. He was much surprised that the counsel, who had ad- 
monished him the other day not to introduc.e slavery into this mat- 
ter, had undertaken to denounce that decision because it was made 
for slaves and the wives of slaves, not for freemen, or the wives of 
fr^men. They knew that no distinction was made in the rules of 
evidence as between slaves and freemen. 

Mr. Carlisle, At the same time, the natural relations between the 
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slave husband and wife are recognized. Whoever else might have 
expected to be affected by the denunciation of the law made for a 
slave man as applied to a free man, his Honor would not be af- 
fected by it. He knew how much it was worth. In that ease of 
John, the court said that not only the evidence was inadmissible 
on the point of reducing the offense from murder to man- 
slaughter, but that there was the jdainest implication tlmt it was 
not admissible on the point of insanity. In that case the offer was 
not to prove that the prisoner had been informed that the adultery 
had taken jdace, but the offer was to ]>rove that adultery itself, and 
the evidence was rejected. A bill of exce])ti(ms was taken, and the 
Court of Appeals decided that no evidence which the ]>risoner was 
entitled to introduce was rejected. How could they say so, if the 
fact of the adultery having been eoinmitted could affect the sanity 
or insanity of the prisoner? Do gentlemen mean to say that, if the 
evidence was immaterial, either in p*iint of justification or in point 
of insanity, the Conrl of Apf>eals would not linve declared it ndmis* 
sible? It was the duty of the Jndg<‘, if he sees that the evidence, 
siiscejitible of having any ojuTation on tht‘ defense, had been re- 
jected, to remand tlie ease, and order the e\'idence to be admitted. 
North Carolina, however. wa.s not so fa.st a State as New York, but 
the rules of law tliere had a soundness of foundation which lie con- 
fessed he liked. The judges there had not arrived at the point of 
admitting evidence, not that a man was mad, hut that he ought to 
have been mad. That was the iH>int here. Gentlemen might u.se all 
their ingenuity, but tlioy could not escape this f>recise wsiie, 'Vas 
the prisoner in.sane?’’ not ‘‘ought he to liave bci*n insane.^' Tf the 
effect was shown, qui hono. investigate whether there had been suffi- 
cient cause to set him mad. Let them ju’ove, if his TTfUior thought 
it material, not that the pri.^cmer had been informed of a certain 
state of facts, but (hat the facts did really exist. 

Mr. Sfanfon. As the rehitions of counsel to slavery Jiad lM?en re- 
fen’ed to, I w’oiild .state here tlnit T havi- tlie blfwid of slnveholding 
jiareiits in my veins; my father had been a North Carolinian and 
iriy motlier a Virginian. 

Mr. Carlisle. That i.« an interesting fact, wldcli 1 hope will be 
chronicled like all other things that take |>lace here, .so that when 
the gentleman crimes to havr* his biography written, that fact may 
be mentioned in connection with the doctrine which he has ex- 
[iressed and maintained in this ca.se. 

Mr. Stanton. The doctrines which I have maintained here in de- 
fense of homes and families will be the proudest legacy T will leave 
to my children. 

Mr. Carlisle. No doubt of it; no person can doubt the earnestness 
of the gentleman as to his doctnnes; but unless the earnestness and 
fire 'with which these conelu.sions are announced are to be token as 
indications of their soundnes.s, T .shall beg leave to con.sider them as 
opinions and declarations in themselves. Of the manner and ve- 
hicle in which they are brought to notice, I do not agree with the 
gentleman, and I am suri: he does not expect me to agree with him. 
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Mr, Stanton, Certainly not; I appeal to the hearts of other mem 

Mr. Carlisle. There are a great variety of human hearts in this 
world. 

Mr. Stanton. Yes, sir; and some of them very bad ones. 

Mr. Carlisle. And I am happy to say that mine does not contain 
many things which seem to exist in the hearts of some other people, 
though like all other human hearts, I suppose it is. filled with much 
that would be better out of it. 

Mr. Stanton. It would be better were something else in it. 

The Judge. Really, getlemen, this thing must be interrupted. 

Mr. Carlisle. I am addressing myself to your Honor, and I shall 
say no more about this, because I really feel quite indifferent to 
the observations made, and shall take no further note of them. 

The Judge. The proposition, as I understand it, is to receive lihe 
evidence of a communication made by the witness on the stand to 
the prisoner, to prove, or to aid in proving, the insanity of the 
prisoner at the time of the commission of the offense. That is the 
distinct and single ground on which the prosecution is now put. 

I wish that to be marked, because my opinion might vary in par- 
ticular aspects, and I do not want to commit myself more than is 
necessary. 

Mr. Stanton, That is the precise point we occupy. 

The Judge. I think this evidence offered as a link in the chain 
to prove insanity is not receivable. The jury are to judge how far 
insanity exists, strengthened by evidence of acts, such as usually 
characterize derangement of mind, if proved; but the communica- 
tions of A. B. to the prisoner, or any number of persons offered in 
regard to insanity, cannot, I think, go to the jury. 

Mr. Stanton. Will your Honor be good enough to explain a little 
further, so that we can understand how to meet your Honor's views 
on that point. Your Honor says it cannot be admitted on the point 
of insanity. 

The Judge. As tending to produce insanity, or as a cause that 
would probably induce insanity. 

Mr. Stanton. But if coupled with evidence of insane acts, what 
then? All that we desire is to get in evidence that will save the 
prisoner's life. Of course the jury are to be the ultimate determin- 
ers of the facts. If there be any view in wliich we can get it in, we 
would be glad to be informed of it by the Court. 

The Judge. I go no further than to give this particular opinion, 
because I foresee that there will be a great many discussions on thin 
point, and I do not choose to commit myself incidentally. 

Mr. Stanton. Can your Honor suppose any given state of facts, 
which connected with this proof, would render it admissible? 

The Judge. I will net touch that. 

Mr. Stanton. Then your Honor will allow us to go on and find 
it out. 

The Judge. Whenever you reach a stage where you think any 
particular piece of e\ndence is admissible, you can offer it, and the 
Court will decide it. 
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Mr. Stanton. Your Honor will recollect that we are trying to get 
in evidence to save the prisoner's life. 

Mr. Brady. In order to prevent it being said hereafter that the 
change of Mr. Sickles’ mind on Saturday was produced by a com- 
munication referring to some subject other than that which was in 
point of fact made, we offer it in a distinct form, to prove this: 
that this witness had communicated to Mr. Sicklas that on the 
Thursday (the 23rd of Februar>0 preceding the decease of Mr. Key, 
Mr. Key had gone with Mrs. Sickles to a house in Fifteenth street, 
in Washington, wliicli was hired by Mr. Key for the exclusive pur 
pose of having tliere adulterous intercourses with her; that Mr. 
Sickles 'having inve.stigate<i that statement, made by Mr. Wooldridge, 
ascertained that Mrs. Sickles had not been there on Thursday, but 
had been there on Wediu\sday w’ith Mr. Key, and they were seen by 
the whole neighborhood; and that it was the revelations by Mr. 
Wooldridge to Mr. Sickles of the fact that he had made a mistake 
in the da3% that removed from the mind of Mr. Sickles the presump- 
tion that his wife wrus innocent, and produced the conviction that 
she was guilty. 

Mr. Wooldridge was set aside, to be hereafter cross-examined. 

John Cuyler. Knew the late Saw Mr. Key in the vicinity of 
Mr. Key for tliree or four years, the house? the week before his 
Knew where Mr. Sickles resided, death. 


Mr. Carlisle said that, having been informed that the counsel on 
the other side intended to interrogate the witness about the handker- 
chief, the counsel for the United States objected to the question. 
They did not see its relevancy, either on the question of provocation 
or the question of insanity, or any other question arising out of the 
case. 

The Court. It is now too late to shut the door to that kind of 
evidence. 

Mr. Carlisle. This evidence has relation to .something which oc- 
curred the week before the event. 

Mr. Brady. We want to know whether Mr. Key waved the hand- 
kerchief to excite the admiration of the dog or anything else. 


Mr. Cuyler. As I entered the 
comer gate of Lafayette Square, 
saw Mr. Key enter the center 
gate procec*ding to the front of 
the Jackson statue. He took a 
seat on the iron bench, and rest- 
ed his head on the left hand, then 
pulled out a pocket handkerchief 
and waved it. I went behind 
the statue, and watched him. He 
waved hLs handkerchief in this 
way, and then looked itt thtii 
house of Mr. Sickles. There was 


no dog about at the time. This 
was between twelve and one. T 
left him sitting there. 1 have 
often Kf*en him loiU*ring back and 
forth in the square. For two 
months he had been attracting 
my attention; never saw him 
waving his handkerchief but on 
one occasion. 

Mr. Stanton. Was that when 
the members of Congress were 
at the Capitol ? Yes. 

The Court. Tim inquiry 
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whether that was before or after 
Ck>ngress was in session is not 
proper. 

Mr. Stanton. Congress met 
about eleven o’clock. I think it 
is important as to the time. The 
signals must have been made 
when Mr. Sickles was out of his 
house. 

The Court. I can clearly see 
what you mean by it. 

To Mr. Quid. Saw Mr. Key 
waving his handkerchief while I 
was going home to dinner; never 
took count of how many times I 
saw Mr. Key in the square. 

Jeremiah Boyd. Have known 
Mr. Key four or five years; saw 
him on the Sunday of his de- 
cease^ half -past ten, at the Treas- 
ury building; he walked on be- 
fore me ; went to Mr. Pyne’s 
church; coming from the church 
saw Mr. Key on the pavement, 
near the Club House, his face 
toward Lafayette square, look- 
ing toward the house of Mr. 
Sickles; since then I have been 
at the ]ilace and could see the 
house from there. 

Cross-examined. Mr. Key had 
his head up looking towards the 
house; he was turning his head 
about as if looking out; this was 
about one o’clock. His back was 
to the Club House. 

A, Young. Knew Mr. Key; 
saw him on Sunday, immediately 
after breakfast, between nine and 
twelve; he was opposite the 
President’s house on the avenue, 
going up toward Georgetown. 

Charles G. Bacon. Saw Mr. 
Key on 23rd Februa^, the 
Wednesday preceding his death 
between ten and eleven o’clock 
at the middle gate of Lafayette 
square; he went near the statue; 
took out his handkerchief, and 
twirled it two or three times; he 


gathered it in a clump so (illus- 
trating) and let it fall out in 
this way; some hours after saw 
him walking with Mrs. Sickles, 
Miss Ridgeley and a gentleman; 
this was between three and four 
o’clock; had seen him wave his 
handkerchief between the 14th 
and 17th of February; he was 
opposite the house of Mr. Sickles, 
he waved his handkerchief two 
or three times; have seen him on 
the President’s side of the ave- 
nue near the west gate, at the 
cross-walk leading to Mr. 
Sickles’ house, waving his hand- 
kerchief; he seemed to clasp his 
handker(*hief, let it fall, clasp it 
again, and catch it before it 
could fall any distance. 

8. 8. Parker. Have seen Mr. 
Key in the vicinity of Mr. Sickles’ 
house; the last time on the Sun- 
day he was killed near half -past 
one. Saw him the Sunday be- 
fore the shooting; saw Mrs. 
Sickles on the platform of her 
residence, her hand over the 
shoulder of a little girl, appar- 
ently trying to keep her from 
falling over the steps;, directly 
after 1 saw Mr. Key at the south- 
west gate of Lafayette square; 
when he came out in full view, 
he took out his handkerchief with 
hat in hand, put his hat on his 
head, bowed to Mrs. Sickles and 
twice waved his handkerchief. 

To Mr. Quid. Never saw Mr. 
Key use his handkerchief in that 
manner before. 

Wm. Bailey. Have known Mr. 
Key by sight for two or three 
years; last saw him two or three 
days before he was shot on the 
avenue between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth. The Thursday pre- 
ceding his death, saw him in 
front of Green’s, the cabinetmak- 
er’s, with a letter in his hand; 
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Mrs. Sickles and the child were 
with him; she left him and wen! 
into the shop, and when she 
came out they walk(*d totrether 
up the avenue, he roadinp: the let- 
ter. Mr. WiL«ion w’as with me, 
and he crossed the avenue and 
sail he wanted to get a good 
look at them. 

Frederick TF/Zson. Am the 
])erson referred to by the last 
witness; saw Mr. Key, Mrs. 
Sickles and the little girl com- 
ing up the avenue. Tliey came 
up to Green’s furniture stc»re. 
Mrs. Sickles and the little girl 
went into the store. !Mr. Key 
stood outside reading the letter. 
In about fifteen minutes after- 
W’ard they came back on the 
south side; ju.st as they }>assed 
me he put tlie letter in the en- 
^ elope and tliev walked down the 
.avenue. It was a yellow envel- 
ope something like this. (The 
(‘Tivelope covering the anonymous 
letter to Mr. Sickles.) IlVive 
.‘Seen Mr. Key prowling about 
the house of Mr. Sickles a great 
numbor of times; nearly eveiy’ 
day between the liours of tw’clve 
and one I usually found him 
there; it appeared to fpiite a 
regular business. The Saturday 
three 'vveek.s before tlie death of 
Mr. Key, w’as the l.a.st time 1 
saw tlie handkerchief 'waved. 

Thomas J, Brown. Reside in 
the city of New York: in pur- 
suance of in.struction.s from you 
(Brady) 1 obtained a certain 
lock. Mr. Brady hands the wit- 
ness a sealed package, the wit- 
ness breaks the seal, opens the 
package and )iroduces a common 
ftuor lock. T got this from Mr. 
Wagner, who took it from the 
door of '183 Fifteenth street. 

Jacob Wnyner. Am lo<jk- 
smith; delivered this lock to Mr. 
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Brown, the last witness; look it 
off a liouse in Fifteenth .street. 
No. 38.3, John Gray, the black 
man’s house: there were three or 
four gentlemen there when 1 took 
it off; Mr. Pendleton w’as one of 
them; this was about a week 
after Mr. Key’s death; the col- 
ored man j>aid me for taking i*. 
off. 

April Ifi. 

John M. Seeley, Am a )>aint- 
re; reside on L .street, below’ the 
corner of Fifteenth. The imme- 
diate connection between the 
back gate.s of my bous(» and that, 
of .38.3 Fifieenib street, is about 
forty-five feet apart; witnessed 
the taking off of the lock. Saw 
opening of the back door, and 
lieard the ordcT given to take 
the lock off the front door, be- 
cause, as .1 tlioughl, the key li;id 
been lo.st. ISfr. (Mias. Tjcc Jones 
and Mr. Pendleton were tire.senl. 
A gentleman named Poole went 
witli me into tlie back yard. I 
heard nothing of the character 
of the new lock. 

To Mr. (hdd. That was the 
first tinu* T had been in that 
l.ouse after Mr. Key’.s death, it 
was between the. ritli and 8th of 
.March, tlu* locksmith got, into the 
Nard tlirough th<* lot of a yellow 
woman: do not kuow^ of my ow'n 
knowledge, only from rumor, 
that any otlier iiarties had been 
lliere after Mr. Key’.s death. 

Louis Poole. Lived, in Feb- 
ruary la.s|, on L street, between 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, 
in the house of the last witncvis; 
kiiow’ the brick house, 38.3 Fif- 
teenth street, and w^as pwisent 
when the lock was taken off, the 
Monday or Thursday week fol- 
lowing the death of Mr. Key 
Messrs. Pendleton, Jones, Seeley, 
the colored man and myself were 
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present; Mr. Pendleton ordered 
the old lock to be taken from the 
4oor and replaced by a new one. 

Bev, C. H. A, Bulkley. Am a 
clergyman, and reside in West- 
minster, Conn.; have known Mr. 
Sickles since 1838; we were as- 
sociated together in the New 
York University; our pursuits 
being since that time diverse, we 
have not cultivated an acquaint- 
ance, but we have recognjized. 
each other as we met. In the 
year 1840, on the death of Pro- 
fessor Da Ponte in New York; 
he was a kind of patron and 
guardian of Mr. Sickles, or, 
rather, I might say, that Mr. 
Sickles was regarded by us stu- 
dents as his protege — ^as one in 
whom Da Ponte took a special 
interest with regard to his edu- 
cation; in the cemetery where 
Professor Da Ponte was buried, 
immediately after the body was 
lowered into the ground, Mr. 
Sickles broke out into a spasm 
of passionate grief and most 
frantic energy; he raved, and 
tore up and down the graveyard 
shrieking, and I might even say 
yelling, so much so that it was 
impossible for us who were his 
friends to molify him in any 
measure by words ; we were 
obliged to take hold of him, and 
by friendly force restrain him, 
and thus ultimately we took him 
out of the cemetery; the demon- 
stration that he made might be 
called one 'of frantic grief. The 
impression I have is that he tore 
his clothes and his hair. 

We were both about the same 
age. I am now forty. 1 can- 
not say how long this frantic 
grief lasted — ^somewhere between 
five and ten minutes. Saw no 
trace of it the day following; 
two or three days afterward he 


appeared to be rather light- 
hearted and apparently too much 
so under the circumstances. His 
light heartedness seemed unnat- 
ural in contrast with the grief 
he had exhibited two days be- 
fore. 

To Mr. Brady. As to this*^ex- 
liibition of levity, I have stated 
that it .struck me as unnatural in 
contrast with the remarkable ex- 
hibition he had made two days 
before — so that the inference on 
my mind was that he was sub- 
ject to very sudden emotions. Wc 
were apprehensive of some fur- 
ther violence to himself, and that 
his mind would entirely give 
way. 

JesBe B, Ham. Knew Mr. 
Key. The last time I saw him 
was the morning of the day he 
was shot, between ten and twelve 
o^cloek, in Lafayette square. Saw 
him come out of the west gate. 
He went towards Georgetown. T 
lost sight of him as he passed. I 
did not notice him looking at 
anything; was with Mr. Young 
at the time, but did not see Mr. 
Key use his handkerchief. 

Major Hopkins. Am a coach- 
man for Col. Freeman ; his house 
is between Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets, on H street; the 
last time I saw Mr. Key was 
Sunday morning; he was shot 
about half-past one; was stand- 
ing at Freeman’s gate. I saw 
Mr. Key in the middle of La- 
fayette square, walking back and 
forth two or three times to the 
Jackson statue. I did not see 
him do anything particular at 
that time; saw him on the Mon- 
day or Wednesday before the 
shooting. He walked past me 
five or six times; saw him wave 
his handkerchief five or six 
times. Mrs. Sickles came out 
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and joined bim on the corner of 
H street and Madison place. I 
saw them go up Fifteenth street, 
and lost sight of them on the 
steps of John Gray's house. 

Mr. Carlisle. As a matter of 
curiosity, is Major your Chris- 
tian name or title? My name. 

Mr. Carlisle. That explains 
why the Major drives the i'ol- 


onel’s carriage — you don’t be- 
long to the array or militia. 

Mrs. Nancy Jiroum. My hus- 
band is the Pre.sident’s gardener; 
knew Mr. Key ; saw him the 
Wednesday before he was shot 
going into a house on Fifteenth 
street, tlie next but one to where 
i live. 


Mr. Carlisle sujiposed there must be some point of time when his 
Honor would hear and determine the question about this house of 
John Gray's. They were sliding along in the direction of giving 
evidence of adultery. He de^iinui to know and to iuivc it deter- 
mined whether his Honor meant to admit as eompelent evidence 
facts tending to show jnvvioiLS adultery on the j>art of deceiused with 
the prisoner's wife? They were getting along, jmint hy i>oint, to- 
ward tliat subject, and if they did not make an objection now, he 
did not know when tiny sliould make it. If his Honor thought the 
evidence should be admitted, no objeetion could or would be of- 
fered on tlie ]>art of the prosecution. But they would have evidence 
to offer on the same subject. He asked whether this was or was not 
a link in the ciiaiii of evidence bearing on ndulteiy? If so, it was 
the duty of the prosecution to j)re.sent the question to the Court. 

Mr. Brady. We insist that Mr. Key was killed in an act of adul- 
tery, within the meaning of the law, and that that w^as [>roved within 
the testimony of the pro.seculion. We offered this evidenee — first, to 
jirove an adulterous iiitei-cour.se and conin'ction carried on between 
Mr. Key and Mrs. Sickles by a standing ajcreement bctw'een them, 
dating further back than the hiring of tdiis house in Fifteenth street, 
and connected with the hiring and furnishing of that house; and 
they would claim tliat where an adulterer hires a house and takes to 
it the wife of another man, daily or wvekly, or whenever he could 
get her to go there, that w^as a case of habitual adidtery. In other 
words, they said that when a man and woman go habitually to a 
house for the i>urpose of adultery, they are living in adultery all the 
time; and it w-as not necassary for the husband to w’nit for the dis- 
gusting exhibition of bis ow-n dishonor, to slay the gorged and 
.satiated and brutal adulterer; that w^as one aspect of this case. They 
had proved that Mr. Key was frequently seen before the house of 
Mr. Sickles, waving a white handkerchief, and no one could look 
on any part of this case without seeing this tainted banner floating 
in the atmosphere, which was corrupted by the presence of that 
brutal adultery. 

They had showm that wdth that banner in his hand, and with the 
key of that house of prostitution in his pocket, the deceased was 
hovering around the house of Mr. Sickles when the outraged hus- 
band met and slew him. He supposed that, having proved the mat- I 
ter of the signal, they could show the purpose for which that house i 
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in Fifteenth street was kept; and he held that, in point of law and 
in point of reason, the deceased was killed in the act. They would 
offer this evidence, too, on the point of insanity, supporting it on the 
rulings in the case of Day and Jarboe. 

They offered to prove, first, that just before Mr. Sickles left his 
house and home, on the 27th of February, and shortly before he 
met Mr. Key, the latter had used his handkerchief in front of said 
house as a signal to Mrs. S. to leave the house and join him, to pro- 
ceed to said house in Fifteenth street, and there have adulterous in- 
tercourse with said Key, and that Mr. Sickles saw the said Key use 
the said handkerchief, and knew what was the meaning of such use, 
as is above stated ; that Key hired a house in Fifteenth street, in the 
city of Was-hington, for the exclusive purpose of committing adul- 
tery therein with Mrs, Sickles; that the key of such house was 
found on the person of the deceased after his death, and was one 
of those which have been produced on this trial; that Mr. Sickles 
knew of the aforesaid design, intent and preparation of this same 
key; that at the time Mr. Sickles met Key on the 27th of February 
at the corner of Madison avenue, and just before he was shot, Key 
was on his way to the home and house of Mrs. Sickles, with the 
unlawful and wicked design to cause and procure her to leave said 
house and proceed with him to the aforesaid house on Fifteenth 
street, and then and there to have adulterous connection with him, 
the said Key then having the key of the front door lock of said 
house in his possession, to be used in procuring admittance; that Mr, 
Key was in the habit of exhibiting and using his handkerchief be- 
fore Mr, Sickles' house and home as a signal, on perceiving which 
she was to leave said house and proceed to tlie house in Fifteenth 
street, and there have adulterous connection with Mr. Key, and that 
she had done so in pursuance of such signal; all which said facts 
had shortly before the meeting between Mr. Key and Mr. Sickles on 
the 27th of February, come to the knowledge of said Sickles, and 
that said Sickles, immediately before the killing, had himself seen 
the said Key using his handkerchief before the residence of said 
Sickles, for the adulterous purpose aforesaid. 

The Judge. As T understand this proposition, it brings up the 
question of admission of proof of adulterous intercourse. 

Mr, Brady, For any purpose? 

The Judge. Yes, for any purpose that opens the whole question. 

ilfr. Carlisle, I think so. 

Mr, Carlisle regarded the question ns one of exceeding importance 
to the administration of justice generally. The consequences of his 
Honor's opinion must stretch far beyond the issues of this par- 
ticular case. His Honor had offered to him an opportunity of es- 
tablishing a new era in the administration of justice in cases of 
homicide, and he was invited, instead of resting on the antiquas vias 
of the law, to follow the ingenuity of counsel into new and devious 
paths. The counsel on the other side would argue that they were 
only asking his Honor to apply old principles to a new ease, if they 
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could succeed iu showinjr <liat Ite (Carlisle) wcmiIJ tiol be disposed 
to cavil at or object to sucli detenuinalion by tbe (''ourt. 

He had already in an arg-uineni soiiiewliat akin to this, Ijad oc- 
casion to express to the Court tlie views oT ihc law whicli I lie prose- 
cution here entertained, and ho was eoinpelled to wait and liear the 
arguments and the doctrines which were to him unknown and un- 
iniagnna'ble by wliieli the learned counsel on the other side hoj>ed to 
satisfy his Hotior that the jdaiit rule laid down in all text books and 
. adjudicated in all cases of which there are records, was not the 
rule of this case. 

It wonld olTetid liis llon<»r to refer to the lexlwriters, and pr^ve 
tliat to reduce the srrado of the olTense from murder to manshnii^iiter, 
because an act of adultery by decoasf‘d with the prisom*rV wife; that 
the adultery must he an a<'tual and not. an imag-inary or tignralive 
one; that it niiust he one in ti»e ey<'s of lli»‘ Iinshaiul; that the killin’^ 
under that i»rovocalirui must be an immeilialc* killing; and that the 
subsequent killing is one on the prineiple of revengf*, and is mur- 
der. Tlie ease in Iredell, to wliieh lie nderred y(*strrday, reea]>ilulnted 
the law, and laid it down as the exi.-^ling l.iw of the land. Tlie learned 
Judge there said, tliat with that law all existing anlhorilii's eon- 
enm'd. The same law is laid down in the American treatise on the 
subject, 

\Ve would refer liis Honor to Wharton on Homicide, ]»age 17!), 
wlnu'e it i.s said that, liowcser great the p?*o\’o»*alion may have he(*n, 
if time had (*laji.s(sl for pas.<i<m to sn])side, the killing is murder; and 
tliat in llie case of adnilery where then* has b(*en cooling liiru*, the 
provocation will not avail in alleviation of guilt. 

Jn (^)ne(;*ii against Mslicr (S C. Sc I*.) a father fonml that Ids son 
had l)(‘en r<‘duc(Ml to an nnuticraldo ('ondition of crime and disgrace 
by the j>arty whose life he toetk. There, t»>o, the act iisflf was n 
capital crime, piinishahlc molcr tin* law of the land }»y <lcalh. For 
that father to have hnmglil the man to ju.stice would hav<* been to 
have brought liis own son to the gallows. To lie sure, tliat father 
had not been describe*! as in any t^aroxy.sm.s of grif*f; but counsel 
had yet to learn that grief wouhl not cornxhf the heart as surely, 
when silently gnawing at it. 

Under this i>rov()cati<m, tlie father, when he met the offender, 
.slew' him. Mr, Justice Parke, in .summing up that ease, said tliat 
there would be e.veeedingly wild w’ork taking fdacc in the w'orld if 
eAcry man wwe allowed to bo tlie jmlge of hLs owui wrongs; that 
there mast be an instant provocation to justify a verdict of man- 
slaughter in all ease,s; the i)arty mast see the act done. He there- 
fore held that, as the father in this case had ruit seen the act done, 
there was nothing to reduce the crime from murder to man.slaugLter. 
Mr, Brady, There was only a conviction of manslauglitcr there. 

Mr, Carlisle, Tliat is true. The charge of the Judge is reported 
on the question of provocation, and on that question alone tlie fact.^ 
of the case showed tliat there was a .sculfle between the parties, and 
counsel could well comprehend how any jury, called to pass on tbe 
life of that father, would do as the jury had done in tbe case of 
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Jarboe, stand on tiptoe to find a reasonable doubt of the prisoner's 
guilt 

Counsel would never forget that case of Jarboe, and if that case 
were relied on by the counsel on the other side for a precedent for 
throwing open the gates of society to every specias of violence, when 
that violence was set in motion by the natural feelings of the hearti 
they were mistaken. 

For one, as a humble member of this community, as one who ex- 
pected his bones to rest on this soil, and the bones of his children, 
and his children’s children to rest in the same hallowed soil, he 
should deplore that he had been spared to live to see the day that 
such a doctrine should be proclaimed by the authority which re- 
sides in the jury box. But even if the Jarboe case established such 
an evil precedent, he had that confidence in Ihe good and lawful men 
of this community, that he did not believe that any precedent would 
lead astray a jury of this county. 

In the case of Jarboe, it appeared in evidence that the prisoner 
and his young sister, who had fallen into the arms of an infamous 
seducer, when they were walking in the street together met the de- 
ceased, and that the brother asked him civilly and quietly, ‘‘What do 
you mean to do about my sister?” The answer was brutal in the ex- 
treme; and it further appeared that on the instant of death the de- 
ceased had drawn from his person a loaded weapon, whicli fell at 
his feet. Under these circumstances /the counsel appealed, and rightly 
appealed to the jury to give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt in 
reference to the deceased having first drawn a pistol upon the pris- 
oner. That was not this case. 

The case of the People against John, reported in Iredell, was a 
direct case of adultery, where the husband found the deceased lying 
on a bed, and liis wife in the room with him, and instantly killed 
him. And there the adulter^" was not allowed to be proved in justi- 
fication. We have yet to hear any argument against the authority 
of that case, except that tlie party was a .slave. We also refer to 
Queen v. Kelly, reported in Carrington and Paine. 

ilfr. Brady, That is the case where a man shot his mistress on 
mere suspicion. 

Mr, Carlisle, It is. I do not intend to compare the facts with 
the facts^ of this ease, but read it merely for the law, as it is laid 
down in it. That was a modem case — a case long subsequent to the 
time when the benefit of clergy (the burning in the hand) was abol- 
ished. 

Whatever there be disgusting or repugnant in the proposition that 
the hasband must catch the adulterer in the act to entitle him to set 
it up in mitigation of the offense, it is the proposition of the law, 
and not of this prosecution. Painful and disgusting as the law 
might be unhappily for those who offend it, it must be submitted 
to. 

Counsel for the defense say they propose to show habitual adul- 
tery; that the prisoner saw the adultery with his mind’s eye; that 
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the proof had thickened upon him, until he was forced to believe it. 
Granted all this for the purpose of this argument; granted that he 
had sat in judgment, and heard the parties, both of them, and had 
pronounced a true judgment that they were guilty, did that make 
the case laid down in the text books of an adulterer found by the 
husband in the very act? Why, no, sir. And yet the doctrine here 
was not that that knowledge of adultery reduced the crime from the 
grade of murder to that of manslaughter, for that is scouted, but 
that it justified the murder. 

According to this doctrine, the husband was in a condition for 
the year during which this adulterous intercourse had continued to 
kill not only the adulteress but her paramour. This doctrine was en- 
tirely new to him, but of course it did not follow from that circum- 
stance that it might not be sound. 

We had not the ad want age. of having the points of evidence, but 
understood that it was projiosed to prove habitual adultery boUveen 
deceased and llie jirisoner’s wufe. If a woman leaves lier husband’s 
house and goes to live with her paramour in oj^cn adultery, might 
the injured liiLsbaiid, at any time he tluuiglit proper, go and slay 
that adulterer? He would put that case in the strongest liglit; if he 
had the ability of the counsel on the other side he w-ould |»aint it in 
tlie mo.st disgusting terms; but he was “no orator as Ilrutus j.s;” it 
would be new law to him that the IuusIkuuI iniglit, uniler such cir- 
cumstances, slay Ills wife or her xiaraniour; his Honor had never 
read such a law, and certainly had never enunciated it. 

What next w’as offered? The waving of the flag, the possession 
of the keys of a liou.se hired for tlie juirpose of prostitution ; that 
the deceased at the moment of tiie homiciile was on liis way to the 
pri.soner’s house, with the unlawful design of seducing the prisoner’s 
w’ife out of lier hou.se. 

What next was offered to be proved? I'hat the j»ri.soner knew the 
deceased Avas on Ins way to the hoase willi the design of inducing his 
wife to commit an act of adultery with him. Did that knowledge 
justify murder? Wliy, not at all. Such a knowledge made his wife 
a thing to be loathed by him. These are tlic facts offered in evi- 
dence. He might place them under three heads: First, facts tending 
to show liabitual and eontiniied acts of adultery; second, a specific 
act of adultery; and third, evidence tending to show tliat the adul- 
terer Avas about to perpetrate an unspeakable wrong upon the pris- 
oner. 

We suppose fhat no further act of shame could have been then 
perpetrated upon the prisoner’s wdfe. She had become dead to the 
prisoner at the bar — worse than dead, infinitely worse. He has not 
the consolation which her death might have given him. I am not 
here, and I hope I ne\'er shall be in any place, to endeavor to take 
from him any particle of sympathy which any human heart may 
extend toward him. Far from it. 

In my connection with this case I have not swerved thus far, and 
I trust my life will not bt spared to the end if I do swerx^e from the 
spirit of justice, of truth and of Christianity, in respect of every 
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movemeiit connected with it. But this is the case of a husband who 
takes i>ains first to show that his wife was a confirmed adulteress, 
who would have you believe that when she lay her head upon his 
trusting bosom night after night, she had come from the embraces 
of an adulterer; that his wife was one who liad stood with their 
child, the innocent i)ledge of their mutual love, resting her hands on 
its head, and who then and there made or received or answered sig- 
nals from an adulterer; a woman who had polluted his bed, who 
had made his child motherless, who had filled his cup of shame and 
bitterness to overflowing. This is his account of it. There seems to 
be no difl'erenee at all in respect of the colors in which the unhappy 
wife is to be painted. I concede to the prisoner, in the argument I 
am now making, all that he claims for himself, as one capable of 
comprehending and fully realizing all the sacred relations of the 
marriage tic; and I say magnifying' him in that respect for the sake 
of this argimient, desiring to say all that can be said for him, to 
erect him into a pure, upright, virtuous just man; a man of the 
purest and strongest feelings, and nicest sense of honor; a man 
capable of being driven to insanity by the discovery of the infidelity 
of his wife; granting all this to him how does it bear on the proposi- 
tion of this evidence? Why, they tell us he has tracked this thing 
from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. Brady. I beg your pardon; nobody has stated that in my 
hearing. The propasition is that just before Mr. Sickles left his 
house that Sunday he had discovered these facts, and had also wit- 
nessed the waving of this flag. 

Mr. Carlisle. I am aware ihat this offer of evidence embraces no 
such fact; it would be strange if it did. But I am addressing his 
Honor on a matter of law; and I am addressing a Judge who has 
seen and read and determined upon the admissibility of a certain 
pai>er which on Saturday night was drawn up in the prisoner's 
presence, and signed by witnesses. I admit for the purpose of the 
argument, that the prisoner had the undoubted proofs of his wife’s 
habitual adultery with the deceased. He sees the flag of the adul- 
terer waving, and he slays him on the instant of meditation of 'the 
violation of the husband’s rights. 

Why, what rights had the prisoner in this woman at that time ? If 
he be as they describe him, and as he is presumed to be, he must 
have loathed and deserted her. What outrage then could be commit- 
ted on him that could add to his suffering? Do the counsel mean that 
still by condonation the prisoner might have been willing to take 
back to his arras the wife who had been a confirmed adulteress for 
many months, and that he would have done so but that he saw the 
flag of the adulterer waving in front of his house? I fancy not. 

Looking at it then not as lawyers, but as men, with the" common 
heart of mankind, he would ask what was there in that meditated 
act at that time to justify the prisoner in taking the life of the de- 
ceased? Nothing, he submitted. What was there in the eye of a 
lawyer? One may take life to prevent the commission of a felony; 
but was that meditated act a felony? The counsel on the other side 
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havl iirg:ed that it \v.\« not only not hijrli oriiiii? by the law, but that it 
was no crime at all; that becfause the laws of society did not furnish 
satisfactory’ punishment for such a crime, they are remitted to the 
hijrher law. That was the theory of the gentleman who developed 
that portion of the defense. 

He said that Daniel K. Sickles had made a compact with society, 
one of the conditions of which was that society should furnish pun- 
ishment for the adulterer; otherwise it was no Imrgain. ^Yell, it 
seem.s, according to tliis doctrine, tliat Mr. Sickles did condescend to 
enter society under tliat compact, and that society failed to fulHIl 
this pledge. His destiny brought liim to this unliappy District, where 
society had failed to ju’ovide for such a case, and therefore, under 
these eircuinstarces, another law go(‘s into op<'ration. 

Hut we ar(‘ now instructed that the law furnished no sullieient pun- 
ishment for adultery, and that woman, who is (he motlier of ms all, 
woman (he wife, woman the sister, woman the daughter, woman, ern- 
Iiodying all (hat is purest and nolilest and most elevating in creation, 
must he protection from herself. And as the law doe.s not protect 
her, it follows that she must be chained, or barred in a dungeon, or 
else her husliand must have full ]mwer to aN'enge his woiimled honor. 

Tlie jury are fold (liat they niiisl take licssl lii(‘mselves. They are 
af>|iealed to lo r<‘inemher (hat such is (he rratiire of w’oman whose 
“name is frailty,” tliat the hnshand must stand a( the door, revedver 
or h(twie knitV in liand; tliat it must be im<h‘rstood that that higher 
law conirols which authorizes him lo deal summarily with (lie adul- 
terer, and to put him to death; or else, as is perfectly clear fnun llm 
well known nature and character of woman, an adull<*rer has only to 
wave his flag - to beckon to her — only to .show lu*r how she may de* 
sort virtiM*. hring ruin and <h*solation lo her lionsehrdd, and make 
her chihlnui motherless — and .she will do it. She will do it. Not 
this Wfunan, but all woinen, sir. 

T will not husl iriyself, at this rnoriK-nt, to n-mark upon that doc- 
trine as I ihink it should ht* remarked npm). 1 iiavc referred to it 
incidfujlally and without premeditation, in conneetion with this idea 
that there is here no law to piinisli adnilerv. That according to the 
law nndiT which yoiir ]If>nor sits, and which you are sworn to admin- 
ister, adnlfcTy is no crime. Ibil then what follow.s? Why, it follow.s 
that the taking of this lil'e was not tlu* taking of a life to |>r(fvent the 
c(unnii.s.<i(>n of any crime know!i to (lie law. That Ls (he result of 
the argument, ami I am now on the r|nestif)n of how it is to t»e dt»- 
termiri(‘d })y a Judge ami n lawyer— tlie only doctrine that T know 
a|»])licable lo the .subject beiiig that to j»revent the commission of a 
felony about to be immediately conmiil ted. A man may justifiably 
lake life, but he may not do so in regard to any irjim>r degree of 
crime, and a forfiftn, not wliere the thing atleiripted to Im* prevented 
is no crime known to the law. Hut there the gentleman (couasel for 
the defense) is mi-taken. Adultery Ls a crime known to the law of 
this District. 

Whether it is or is not punished jis tlH- gentleman or myself might 
think it ought to be punished, not material. T 7 ny.self have known 
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cases of adultery tried in this Court— two or three of theTH. In one 
your Honor was called upon to determine what was meant by the 
term adultery, and which of the parties in a given case were en- 
titled to that legal designation. But that is immaterial. It is a mis- 
demeanor under the law of this District; certainly it is not a crime 
to prevent which the law arms any one, or, exclusively of all others, 
the person who has been injured, with the right to take the life of 
the person meditating the crime. 

On this ground, in regard to which he felt the most solicitude, be- 
cause he thought it concerned the administration of justice eminently, 
and the peace of the District eminently, he had no>thing more to say 
as to the offer of this evidence on the ground of tendency to prove 
insanity. 

He would repeat what he had said before, that it was only com- 
petent to inquire into the question of insanity itself, not into the 
cause of that insanity. 

Mr, Brady. Was the case of adultery to which you refer as being 
tried here an indictment under the statute? 

Mr. Carlisle, Yes, under the statute of Maryland. 

Mr. Magruder inquired whether under the statute of Maryland, 
the punishment for that crime was not a fine of a hundred pounds of 
tobacco ? 

Mr. Carlisle could not say exactly what was the punishment. 

Mr. Brady. Then the only satisfaction an injured husband could 
have would be a chew of tobacco. 

Mr. Phillips said the gentleman who addressed the Court took 
occasion to express his sympathy for the jirisoner, and declared in 
very emphatic terms, if he thought he would lase that sympathy he 
hoped his life would not be preserved to end this trial. 

Mr. Carlisle replied he was unfortunate if he had not succeeded 
in making himself understood. What he said was, that he did not 
mean to say one word to deprive the prisoner of the sympathy 
which might be extended to liirn ; tliat so far as he was concerned, he 
would coudiict this case in the spirit of truth, justice, Christianity, 
and that if he willfully and knowingly departed from this course, he 
trusted his life would not be spared to end the trial. 

Mr. Phillips had so understood him. 

Mr. Brady. Certainly, we don^t want Mr. Carlisle to die. 

Mr. Carlisle. We are growing so fond of each other, sir, that I am 
afraid it will prevent us from doing our duty. 

Mr. Phillips, Let us contrast with the declarations the gentleman 
has made the object of the speech he has addressed to us, which, in 
spirit and style, though this is a matter of taste, is rather becoming 
the hustings than to the Judge on a question of law. Let us contro- 
vert them with the temper and manner of that speech. I^ile he has 
on one hand given an expression to the sympathy which ought to 
exist everywhere, on the other he has argued to exclude from the 
consideration of the jury the ground of the provocation which in- 
duced the passion which led to the commission of the act. This was 
the whole scope, object and effect of the speech; it was that the jury 
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should not have the proof of character, the provocation which led to 
the commission of the act. 

Mr. Carlisle. You are quite rifrht. 

Mr. Phillips. The g^entleman also declared, if he thought this case, 
as made out according to the evidence given, could produce from the 
jury another verdict than that of murder; he trusted tlie bones of 
himself and his childreiiV bone.s, which he expected would be gath- 
ered round him, might not rest in such a land; there was pollution in 
the atmosphere of such a country. 1 give my friend fair warning. 
There is not in this broad land, where liberty and virtue walk liaiul 
in hand, there is not a spot where a jury wouhl Ik* found to render 
such a verdict in such a case. 

Mr. Carlisle. You do not state my pruj^asition accurately. I said 
nothing about the facts of this ease. 1 was s|»eaking with reference 
to a suggestion of the counsel, and 1 .saiid, when tlie day eaine that a 
jury undertook to set their faces against tlioir sworn duty, and 
against the law and evidence, J would wi|>e off the dust of my feet 
of this community. 

Mr. Phillips. The gentleman’s explanation doi?s not change my 
construction. He maintaiiKs that such a case as Is made by the evi- 
dence is murder, and nothing else. 1 cannot mlstnke his argument. 

Mr. Carlisle. If tlie Judge lays down the law as murder the jury 
will conform to it. 

Mr. Phillips. ^V]lile I coiife.ss in this matter I fwl as a hu.sband 
and father — a feeling no doulit .shared by eveiy man who liears me— 

I enter this court lioifr(‘ emleavoring to suj)press those feelings, and 
bring myself to the ;n't of thinking ami speaking as a lawyer. In 
this spirit, discarding, I triust. fer all tiim*. any feelings which may 
have been excited by the remarks of my friend, for 1 take plc«isure in 
calling him my friend — 

Mr. Carlisle. 1 reripr(»cate it. 

Mr. Phillips. 1 j>roceed m>w to di.<cuss the merits of the cH.se. 
The evidence we jiropose to offer i.s on four juiints: First, jiislilica- 
lion; .second, provocation; thinl, insjinity; fourth, llu! cxpJaininL'^ 
word.-- uttered by defendant at the lime of the homicide, and j>rov<*d 
by the prosecution. 

To one of these points I will refer — namely, as to how far tlie 
evidence is pro]»er l<i show the ]>r<j.seculi(m (ui wlncli tii<' jm.-^sion in 
lhi.s ca.se is to be jastified or exeusi »i. It w.is adiniitcd on the op 4 M)” 
ing that if the evidence be competent for any ]>urf)Ose, tbere is an 
end of the question: that the weight of is md: for con.<idc*ralion. 

Is it competent to throve tlie fact of the adidlery? Tlie indictrmuir 
sets out by stating what the injury Is, and represents the accased as 
having been moved by the devil, as a preliminary or introductory re- 
mark — nothing more; that he was imsligated by evil pas.sion or 
.spirit. The old form of indictment has bwm followed, which would 
l)e more honored in the breach than the observance. The same evil 
spirit was a figurative description of the devil. 

But further on in the indictment the language is set out more 
legally, and the technical words, ‘Murder” and ^'felonious” are use^ 
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All these words and description embrace the malice and premedita- 
tion on which alone tHie law will rest any accusation of murder which 
ihis indictment charges. 

Tlie distinction between murder and manslaughter is so familiar 
to the minds of lawyers and your Honor, that it is needless to enter 
into technical language to declare it. We know that in murder there 
is premeditation and deliberation, out of which the law raises the 
malice aforethought, and that in manslaughter there is absence of 
deliberation, premeditation and malice aforethought: and this is 
sufficient to indicate the true line between these two offenses. With 
reference to malice and its peculiar character, we find the most satis- 
factory definition to be this: Its presence is discovered when it has 
been attended by such circumstances as are the ordinary symptom.s 
of a wicked, depraved and malignant spirit, and which indicates a 
heart regardless of social duty and deliberately bent on mischief. 

To sustain the indictment, you have to show the presence of that 
malice which is vigorously and accurately described in the law books 
with reference to the question of malice. So nefiessary is it to con- 
stitute murder, and sustain an indictment for murder, that in a case 
where exi)ress malice is proved by old grudges, threats and killing 
subsequently, yet, if a fresh j^rovocation, calculated to excite the pas- 
sions, has intervened between the old grudge and the commission of 
the act, the law refers the killing to the new provocation, and not to 
the old grudge or threat. 

It is said by my learned friend that malice may be x>resumed out 
of the act of killing. Granted. But tliLs is only a presumption, and, 
like other presumptions, may be rebutted by evidence showing the 
fast friendship of the parties, which would exclude malice. It may 
be showii that the killing rose from passion excited by just provoca- 
tion. 

There are two modes by which the prisoner may relieve himself 
from the presumption which the law casts on the act of killing, and 
thus change the character of the offense tor wliich he is indicted. As 
to the first mode — of rebutting malice — ^we would be enabled to enter 
into proof, and show the kind relations l>etweeii these parties at a 
date long anterior to the time of killing. Now we propose to use 
the second mode of rebutting the presum] itiori of malice, which 
wmuld arise out of the killing, town! : We propase to prove the pas- 
sion, and the provocation which led to that passion. 

As to the first, the rule, which has been well laid down, and on 
which this Court has acted, is, that exi>ressions of good will and acts 
of kindness on the part of the prisoner towards the deceased are al- 
ways considered important, as showing w hat was his general dispo- 
sition towards the deceased, from which the jury will be led to con- 
clude the intention was not what the charge imputes. 

When we come to the second mode of rebutting the presumption 
of killing with malice, by showing passion as connected with the 
prosecution, we are met by the objections of tlie gentlemen engaged 
lor the prosecution, who say, however true that mav be there e 
wall built up by the law which forbids its access toZ jury 
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We think we have ]>rove(l the passion. That is not for us, hut for 
the jury to determine. Tlion, in order to rebut the presumption of 
malice, by which we \t’ould eliansre the character of the ofTense, we 
have only one tliinir to do, towil: to .show that pa.s.sion ro.se from 
sufficient provocation, and wliile we are in pursuit for the doctrine 
of the law, and wliile al lemptinii- to r<*bul the j»resumption of malic*', 
the jrenlleTnan takes his stand with a firmness which, in his oi>inion, 
will not. and cannot be .slmken, and .speaks about certain things whicii 
would load to mo.st. di.sasirous consequences to the community. Tf a 
father kills otie who has hcaten his son, and he is indicted for mur- 
der, to what authority would the frenileman refer to exclude fr»un 
the jury the (*vidence <if tlie provocati<»n ? 

It is admitted that if a father kills one wlio has asanlted or killed 
his son, you may sliow the ]M*ovoca(ion a.s connected with the pas- 
sion, for the pur]»ose of reducinir or mitie^itinii' the ofTeiisc; lint here 
the pro|>osilinn i.s insisted n]>on that tlH‘ slayiu* of a man w'ho has 
committed adultery with liis wife, cannot .show that the passion which 
led Iiim 'to tlie killiiur was ])roduc4*d hy that provocation. 

Tiie very last decision wliich my friend read dc'serihed adultery to 
he the proate.st provocation which can be inllicled on any human 
heinL^ The lantruaiie of the dndirc* wa.s, ^‘it i.-; mon* than human 
nature can btar.^' If adultery be the eTeatest pro\ocation that can 
befall a man, olluu* provocations an* necessarily <if a less <leirree~ 

I presutru* tliere is no niisa]q'reh(‘nsion of ilial. The killing of a 
man who has iM'ateii Ids .«:on is not, therefore, the liretdest pro\'oca- 
lion, for lu* says adnlt/‘ry is. lb* may show provo(*at ion, but us to 
the latter, the <rri‘atesi fu-o\'oeaiion, we are jo be exeliidcd. 

But cominj:' nearer to the point, we have tlu* proposition that if 
the husband find or .«ee the wife in the ad of adidlerv, then tin* 
pro\ocat}on, and the pas.^icii* induct'd hy the ]irovr)j*;i(ion, woidd 
niitiiT.'ite or lessen the offence cliaru'ed as murder. But if he did not 
see it, tlif'M tlir* ndult(*ry. howr^ver heimnis. and under wlialever stali‘ 
r,j' a,iri:Tava!inn the mind can com*ci\e. forin.s not l!ie sliirlil<*st. provo- 
f-alioM in the <*yes of tiie law for tin* art; and the Lrentleman In jriv- 
iutr liis con.^trnciion of tlie word ‘MimliiiL'*,” which is the word in nm'^t 
nf tlie book.s, interprets it to mean *^see with liis eves the act of adul- 
tery/’ 

Xow, why say the eye? We have the eye, the I’ar and the touch; 
.ill of them are mere mossfunj-ers of ihe mind, in which knowicdtre is 
‘•htained. The knowledcre thus derived he the proper .«nhiect 

• »f linman action. In Tuany cases thf-re miLdit he knowledtre derived 
»hron.Ldi the oar as by the rye. What if a man sees anollier enterin'JT 
!iis hedchnmher, and applies hi.s car to the krylirde and hears .such 
evidence a.s would jrive him indicaiions of but one act. and which if 
is not necessary rf»r m** to describe or to paint, what if the man 
should slay the adulterer? 

Would the .L*‘entleman tfdl us in a labored ar^nmient that there was 
no provoeation beean.se tlie man did not s<^e the tinner, and that it 
was only fliroujrh the ear oi the mind he obtained tin* information of 
the adultery. Take the question of touc-h, where uerther the eye nor 
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the ear is invoked as the messenger of the mind. In the course of 
my experience I have been engaged in three cases of homicide under 
such circumstances. In one of them the facts «serve to illustrate the 
point on which I am speaking. 

A stevedore, whose business was the shipping in Mobile Bay, after 
an absence of some weeks, returned to his home. He arrived about 
twelve o’clock at night; he went into his house, a single story with 
a piazza around it and two doors, one leading to the bedroom, the 
other to the parlor. On entering the chamber, where thick darkness 
prevailed, he saw nothing, heard nothing. He advanced to the bed, 
put his hand in it, and felt a man. He drew his knife. The knife 
of a stevedore — long and broad bladed, and stabbed him repeated 
blows, till he fell from the bed to the floor, dead; the slayer called for 
a neighbor to bring a light; he put it in the face of the deceased, 
when he found that, as in this case, the man who had most grievously 
wronged him, he had held to his bosom as a friend. I merely use 
this case as an illustration. It was the touch that communicated the 
knowledge of the fact to the man’s mind. Where then is the reason 
for the argument that no provocation of this kind is worth any- 
thing in a court of justice except it be presented to the eye. 

April 16 . 

The argument on the question of the admissibility of evidence of 
adultery was pretermitted for the present, in order to allow Peter 
Cagger, of Albany, to be examined, he being desirous of returning 
home this afternoon. 

Fe*er Cagger. Am a member troduced to him by letter from 
of the bar of Albany; have Mr. Sickles, and engaged him in 
known Mr. Sickles for twelve a case as counsel. I retained Mr. 
years and upwards; saw Mr. Key Key’s service on the ground of 
but once, in June, 1858; was in- that letter of introduction. 

Air. Phillips. I had discussed yesterday tlie following proi:>osi- 
tion.s; 1. That if the evidence offered is admissible for any pur- 
pose it must be received. 2. That the issue presented by the in- 
dictment is not whether there has been a killing, but whether there 
has been a murder. 3. That, to constitute murder, there must be 
established a killing with deliberate intent or malice prepense. 4. 
That the malice of the law implied a wicked, depraved, and malig- 
nant spirit, a heart regardless of social duty, and fatally bent on 
mischief. 5. Tliat even in cases of express malice, arising out of . 
a pa.st grudge, if there has inten^ened a new provocation, it was not 
to be presumed the killing was on the old grudge. 6. That in 
cases where the law presumes malice from the act of killing, this 
presuinption may be rebutted by expressions of good will and acts 
ot kindne^ on the part of the prisoner towards the deceased, al- 
ways considered important evidence, as showing what was his gen- 
eral disposition towards the deceased, from which the jury may be 
led to conclude that his intention could not have been what the 
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charge imputes. (Quoting 2nd RiLssell, page 698.) That this pre- 
sumption may also be rebutted by^ showing that the killing wtis in 
passion, for pa.ssiou arising from sullieient provocation, is evi- 
dence of the absence of malice. Quoting tVoin the (\>in- 
mon wealth against Bell, page 162. 7. Tliat as the law de- 

clares adultery to be the greatest of all pn>vocations, there could 
be no such legal absurdity as pennilling evitleuee of the le.sser 
l>rovocation and excluding evidence of the greater. 8. This brought 
one to the consideration of the admission of the prose<*ution, that 
if the accused had seen with his own eyes the very act of adultery, 
then the provocation given could be given in evidcuice — but rot 
otherwise. 

This I demonstrate to be wholly nnrea.sonal>le and fallacious by 
showing that the eye, the ear, and tlie timeh were but media 
through which facts were Iran.smilled to the lirain, and that this 
governed the will and decided the action. 1 was illiisi rating the 
])osition that the kmuvledge of tlie adultery, at tlie lime of it^ 
commission, could he n.s delinitely conveyed to the mind hy the ear 
or the touch as by the eye, and cited examples to this <'nd, wln*n 
the adjournment of tlie Court t<iok place. I had yesterday pre- 
sented a cjuse in illustration of the falsity aiul absurdity of (la? 
doctrine that a man must see the act adultery to set it u)» n\ 
jiistilication. 

I might also illustrate the same idea liy the ca.se of tlio blind 
man. I liave seen a jiicture of llogarths n‘pres<*nting a scene at 
an Kngli.sh hiustings, wluue an old man, with tlie snows of many 
winters on hi.s head, and wiilumt his right nrtii, which he Imd lost 
in the service of his country, came up to vole, 'fhe (»hl man was 
challenged, and the Jnd^n» <leclared that, in.'ismiich as the form of 
the oath re^piin'd the }M'rs(ms taking it to place his riglil, hami on 
the hook, and that as this man liad no right hand, lie was not a 
competent voter. 

That doctrine wa.s about a.s alisiird a.s tin* doctiine laid down ])y 
tlie j)rosecntion tiial liie hn.«bainl miust find the adnllerer in the 
very act. Sni»|><;.se a hii.s))and found the adulterer in hi.s wife’s 
bed, in a slate of fjuiesceuce, or fomid him disrohhng or clotliing 
him.^elf in the hedrooin of his wife, would it he held that that fact 
would not be ii legal jiuslification ? 

Tlie District Attorney did not know that there was any well 
fixed line in this malf{*r. 

Mr. PhiUijis replied that there was no rejison for this rule, as iu 
the nature of tilings it. would be impossible t«> make the jiroof, and 
where the reason of the law does nf>t ayiply llic law itself is at an 
end. Did not the adulterer invariably endeavor to .shield him.self 
from detection? 

Besides, if the hiLsband did find the parties in the act, how was 
it to be proved? The tongue of the adulterer is jialsied, the tongnje 
of the wife is silenced by the laiv, and the prisoner cannot g-ive 
evidence in his own cause. It was not therefore the mere witnesss- 
ing of the fact but the knowledge of it, however derived, which 
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stirs the human passions and lashes them into fury; and if the 
adulterer is killed in the transport of passion thus aroused, the 
law, which is a rule for the government of man, has regard for the 
frailties which hang around the human heart. The most liberal in- 
terpretation of the law does not require that the killing should be 
concurrent with the act of adultery. 

We refer to 1 Russell, 4-10, to show that though the killing may 
be subse(]uent, yet it will not be murder if not done deliberately 
and upon revenge. In the case of Manning, even there the judges 
unanimously declared “that the killing was but manslaughter, and 
the j)risoner having clergy at the bar the sentence was that he be 
burned in the hand, and the court directed the executioner to burn 
the hand very slightly as adultery was the greatest provocation that 
a man could receive, and was too much for him to bear.^' 

With a view of testing this matter still further, suppose they 
were to convert this judicial resolution of the Judges in Manning's 
case into a statute against adultery, that any person found in the 
act should sutTer such and such i>unishinent, and if a person were 
indicted under that statute what amount of evidence, he would 
ask, would be sufficient to convince the jury that the offense had 
been committed? Would it be for a moment contended that the 
witnesses must tetify to seeing the very act itself? 

The statute of Massachusetts declared that any party who had 
been guilty of the crime of adultery should suffer so and so, and 
then what evidence was necessarj' to convict a man under it. 

In 2 Greenh;aFs Evidence it is declared that it is not necessary 
to prove tlie fact of adultery, but to prove such facts as led to the 
inevitable inference that the offense had been commit led. 

The CLicumstances must be such as to lead the guarded opinion 
of a discreet man to such a conclusion. Counsel would ask whether 
the knowledge on the jiart of the husband of the adultery is re- 
quired to be gi’ealer and more comjdete, in order to justify the 
provocation, than would be required by a jury of twelve deliberate 
and imi»artial men to convince tliem if they were trying the very 
issue of adultei’y. lo a,sk that would be to reverse all our notions 
in rtference to the principles of law, and in reference to the prin- 
ciples of lininanity. 

In the case of John, he was a slave, and there being no marital 
rights recognized as between slave.«, there could be no adultery. 
But tlie counsel on the other side liad said there was no distinction 
in law between slaves and freemen. 


Mr, CarUsle, Oh, no, I did not say that. There are local laws, 
of course, affecting .slaves. 


Mr. Phillips snppased that the grnlleman had reference then to 
moi^ principles. He would take that to be the case, and he 
would ask, would there be no distinction or difference of feeling be- 
tween the case of a white man, whose marital rights are recognized 
by law and by society, and those of a black man, who has no 
marital rights? The very statement of the proposition was enough 
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lo show its faJlacy. The eonnscl woiilil ask, what would be the 
coiulition of defense, if, after oxeluding* the evidence of the provo- 
eatioii, the District Attorney would call u|>4»n tlie jury to declare 
that the jiassion of the j>risoner, which lia»i been proved, was lieti- 
lioiis and feijLziied. not real. 

il/r. Carlisle llunidii lie liad noti(‘e«l llu‘ point by sayinp: that the 
pa.ssion was immaterial imle.ss pro^biced by | provocation, and that 
a previoiLs adultery was no h'cal provocation. 

J/r, Phillijis held that, if they luol a riiiht to .show the passion, 
they had a riuiit to sliow the )»rovocalion for that |»a.s.'<ion, so as to 
(‘xcliule the po.s.^il)ility of arii-ument tliat that ]>assion was iictitiou<. 
not real. Coiin.sel referred to 1 Phillips Pvi. 17-, ami 1 (Iretulcaf 
114. AVliat did they ufl’er to prove in this <'ase ? .\ .<\ <t<*niatized 
a<lultery, carri(\l on in the absein'c of tin* atMMiMMl. in his hon.se and 
in the hou.se of the decea.se4U that these fa«*t.s wc're nnule Uimwn to 
the prisoner, and that, a tew monient.s ht Ton/ tin* homicide tlie lla.ir 
<»f the adnilerf'r wa.s float inu* in the V4*ry ey(»s of the prisoner. 

I nder tlu*.se t'aiMs, whatever calnnu‘.s.s time midit hav(* imparted 
»o the heart of the a^M'ii.sfd afl«‘r his lirst knowledj,n‘ of the trans- 
action, they insisted that hcfon^ the kiilinir th<‘re was a n<‘W provo- 
cation in tlie eyes of all reascniahh* men to jn.vtifv flic C4>?nmissiofi 
of the iK'f, (\»uns<‘l was ^^(‘ved to sei* tliat counsel for the j>rose- 
cntion had laid tlown iJie tproposition that wh<*n tln^ prisoner ha<l 
knowledjie of the faithle.ssnf‘.ss of liLs wife, there was no can.se for 
pa.ssion. 

Mr. ('arlisle only made that point in answer t(» the plea of the 
homicide iiavinir lieen comniilted on the part of Die prisoner to 
l>revent tlie crime af adultery. 

Mr. Phillijfs. The artrnnient svas, that because tlie wife bad 
b<‘c!i loat'li.Nonje !<» the pris^mer. Hie sie'nal of tin* de(M*a.sed foriiKMl 
no ;:Tound for pas.siofi wliidi would lead t(» just ificat ion. 

Mr. Carlisle disclaimed any sncIi idea, and JM>i»c?d tlie (’oiirt did 
not so nmlenstand him. 

Tlie plrnoK .saiil he had nnderstoo<l it a.s Mr. (’arlhsh* did. 

Mr. PhtUips. IJi.s Honor occupied a jxisilion in thi.s ca.sc which 
seldom falls to the lot of any jndirc. He was not t-alhxl ujion to 
make u law in this ca.s<\ but to aj»ply the analopes of the law to 
the new facts presented in this ext raordinary case. TliLs soiiir- 
lirne.s occurred in criminal ca.se.s, and it si^rnally occurred in the 
present ; for the point now discussed was, as far as he knew, never 
di.scii.ssed or adjiidi<*ated by any tribunal in this country or in Kn"- 
land. Here they offered to prove the truth. 

What were the rules of evi«lence made for, but the elucidation 
of the truMi? And should these rules be converted into an instru- 
m,ent for the .suppre.ssion of the truth? Before such a principle 
wa.s e.stablislied it would be neces.sary, in the words of (birran, 
“That lanfTuafre .should die away iti the hearts of tiui people, and 
that humanity .should have no ear. and liberty no totifrue.’’ That 
i.s the period and defiradaDon. whe.i alone such a doctrine can be 
successfully maintained in a court of justice. 
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If on this point there should be any doubt in the mind of your 
Honor as to whether the testimony should be admitted or not, that 
doubt ought to be resolved in favor of the application in this case. 
The oldest trial on record having* any analogy to this was that of 
Orestes, for slaying the adulterer of his mother, which was tried 
before the court of the Areopagites. The Goddess of Wisdom is 
represented as having presided there, and having cast her con- 
trolling ballot in favor of the accused; and from that day we have 
had the beautiful type thus derived wherever civilization h^ spread, 
that justice tempered with nierey constitutes the rule which deter- 
mines the action of the courts of justice. 

The presentation of the ease is thus: The counsel for the de- 
fense ask that certain evidence be received; the counsel for the 
prosecution ask that it be excluded, because if received the Court 
is bound, as a matter of law, to decide that it goes for nothing; 
the question for the Court is virtually this: whether the testimony 
shall be first received and the effect judged of afterwards. 

Be then stated the propositions which were offered yesterday by 
the defense. We, he said, offer these pure propositions on four 
grounds: First, as making out a justification in the act of Mr. 
Sickles; second as establishing the provocation which led to the 
perpetration of the act; third, as illuminating the state of Mr. 
Sickles’ mind with regard to insanity, or a mind of unsoundness 
at the time of tiie commission of the act; fourth, as proving the 
truth of Mr. Sickles’ declaration at the time of the affray, that the 
mind that induced him to the commission of the act was the sense 
of the adulterous intercourse between Mr. Key and Mrs. Sickles. 
In other words, the facts sliow that he was the instrument in the 
hands of his Maker, to carry out the judgment against adultery, 
which is denounced by the Court of Heaven. It was necessary for 
him to repeat this, as the senior counsel for the prosecution (Car- 
lisle), had claimed he had misunderstood him. The counsel had 
entirely misconceived the scope and effect of his address. 

Mr. Carlisle, Quite unintentionally. 

Mr. Phillips. In order to sustain the prosecution, the evidence 
it is claimed, must establish four facts: First, that the defendant 
was moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil to perpetrate 
the crime; second, that he killed the defendant feloniously, mali- 
cioi^ly and of his malice aforethought; third, that the act was 
against the peace and government of the United States; fourth, that 
at the time of the commission of the act the deceased was in the 
peace of God and the United States — and we distinctly and con- 
fidently say the deceased was neither in the peace of God nor in 
that of the United States. 

We propose to show that we are not invading a new domain of 
proof. We are not offering facts or evidence which have not al- 
ready been encroached upon by testimony. We are seeking to ex- 
tend the line of proof already commenced, and if it stops here we 
leave no doubt, morally or legally, in the mind of any man of the 
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existence of this very adultery which we seek to establish by more 
positive proof. 

The prosecution thought we would have difficulty to prove this, 
und that they might get tlie benefit of supposed failure. In other 
words, the prosecution experimented wuth us and allowed us to go 
n certain stage and when they found us able to extract the proof 
they ask the Court to stay our progress. 

The question is whether the Court can exclude the evidence we 
seek to adduce. TVe have offered proof as to Uie friendly relations 
w’hich existed between the defendant and deceased, and that Mr. 
Key availed himself of the friendly acts of the defendant. We 
have shown, in the second i>lace, that immediately before, and u|» 
to the time of the commission of tliis alleged criminal act, the de- 
fendant was in a stale of frenzy or montul nnsoundiiess, which 
forbids the idea of killing with rational mind. In the third place, 
we have sw’orn that at the very lime of Uie act Mr. Sickles de- 
clared what w\ns the maddening cause of his conduct. Fourth, that 
I lie deceased constantly made the defendant’s the }>lace of aduller- 
ons assignation up to the time of hLs death. Fifth, that Mr. Key 
and Mr.s. Sickles not only w’ent in the direction of the house where 
it is cliarged they committed adultery, but that before the death of 
Mr. Key they were located outside tiie house in the very act of en- 
i(*ring the doors. 

The simi)le question is, wbetlier our proof shall take them beyond 
that door, and whether we shall be jiennitled to show the jury the 
guilty eorres]>ond(Mice between them, .so as to leave no doubt on the 
l»oint that the deceased and Mrs. S. were pursuing a confirmed 
and habitual adulterous intercourse. In other w’ords, this was not 
an attenifit to invade a new territory of proof, but to exhaust all 
their proof in regard to a matter in which they fairly exhausted 
their proof. 

It was a rule of law that w’here objection is to be made to a line 
of proof, that objection must be made in line, and once the 
threshold is passed it cannot be recpiired of the party to retrace 
his stejis. He asked the Court wrhellier the law countenanced such 
an experiment as tliat c^ide^lly made by the prosecution in this 
case? In the case of a witness who answers any question which 
he might not have answ^ered, he is not allowed to object to answ^er- 
ing further questions on the same ]»oint. The prow'cntion had per- 
mitted the defense to .show certain facts which did not essentia! e 
the main fact; and now would they ask this Court to stultify itself 
by restraining the proof on the point of adulteryf After having 
allowed the defense to go so far, the prosecution urge the doctriru? 
that, unless the husband detect his wife in the very act of shame he 
has no rights against the party who has deflow^ered her body, and 
cannot set up the adulierj’ as a justification for his act. In order 
to reduce the grade of offen.se, it is urged that the husband must 
see the act of shame with his own eyes; otherwise, he must stand 
before the Court and the world as one of the highest criminals 
known to the law. So long as passion was carried on secretly and 
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clandestinely, so long would the husband, according to thus doc- 
trine, be deprived of all right as against his wife's adulterer. His 
Honor knew that in cases of divorce, a chain of evidence which 
led the mind to the irresistible conclusion of adultery was all that 
is ever required (Counsel referred to 2 Greenleaf, sections 41 and 
43.) Proximated facts, leading on to the demonstration or establish- 
ment of guilt, are all that the law requires in cases of divorce. 
Adultery is a continuous fact, and, where once shown to exist, it is 
jircsuined to overshadow all subsequent associations of the parties. 
A great effort was made here to excite prejudice against the 
ground taken by the defense. Now, it was hardly necessary for 
him to appeal to this Court to say that he had not laid down the 
doctrine that any man has a right to slay an adulterer in cold 
blood, and as a result of calm deliberation. Whatever my views are 
on that subject, I have distinctly restrained their expression in this 
case, because at every stage of the case I have insisted that there is 
not a single feature communicating premeditation to the act which 
places the defendant at the bar of this court. 

What I have said, and what I say now, and what I am prepared 
to say, is this, that when a husband catches an adulterer of his 
wife, eitlicr in the act of coition, or so near to that act as to leave 
jio doubt of his guilt, that the frenzy which seizes on the husband 
is the mode which the Almighty has adopted of turning that hus- 
band into his instrument for carrying out the judgment which He 
has denounced against the adulterer; and if the P>ible i)roves any- 
thing, I challenge any man who even profe.sses a nominal belief in 
it, to gainsay that. 1 say that the Almighty has made us with such 
instincts tliat there are certain provocations so operating on us 
as that when they do work on us we are thrown on these instincts, 
and that our acts become but the execution of the law of Heaven. 
Now 1 will suppose a case. We have all had mothers, and can 
enter into the feeling’s which encircle a relation of that kind. Could 
it be exj)ected that a son slioiild stand in the presence of his 
mother, and see an indignity, wljelJier it amounts to violence or not, 
offered to her? And if iie rose in the midst of his feelings and 
slew the party who outraged the parent from whose womb he 
came, where is the jury that would convict him of crime in so do- 
ing? Now'wliat is it that justifies, what that necessitates, a slaying 
under such circumstances? It is the irresistible influence of that 
love w^hic'h the great Creator has im]>lanted even in the breast of a 
brute towards the parent brute that produced it. Is not that pre- 
cisely the affection that identifies itself with the relation of husband 
and wife? And if at the time of the indignity to that relation, 
the party who is innocent of any participation in that indignity is 
so frenzied by these instincts, which are a part of him, as that he 
could not resist being driven to the result that is inevitably placed 
before him, he thus becomes an involuntary instrument in the exe- 
cution of a judgment tor which, and the execution of which, he was 
intended by nature to be an instrument. That is the doctrine I 
have endeavored to place before the court and jury. 
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It is unneeessarv for us to insist in tins ease that a husband, after 
he had discovered the fact of his wife's adulter>% has a rijrht de- 
liberately to conclude upon and acconiplisli tl»e deatli of the adul- 
terer. Where the husband slays under the inllueneo of frenzy, he 
slays in obedience to tlie will of nature. Where lie slays in the 
})ossession of his faculties, he slays in obedience to his «)wn will. 
Oiir doctrine proes to that extent, and to no p-ealer extent. When 
the mind is frenzied there is no will but that whieJi directs every- 
thinpr; but. where the mind is in the possession of rca.son, then it 
is in possession of Hint will which the prreal Creator has vouch- 
safed to every mind. An effort lias been made Jiere to sati.sfv the 
Court that we are trying: to throw this defense hack on wliat is 
odiously called the liiirlier law. The origin of that term is ]'>er- 
fectly well known to all of us. Tt oriiri noted with .some fanatic.s, 
who, for the pnri>o.se of accomplishing: j)olitical end.s, would sub- 
vert the structure of our ^rovernnient. So far as any odinm i.s 
sou^rht to be tlirown on this defense by identifyinpr it >vi1h that 
doctrine, w^e di.sowii connection with lhe.se words; hnt T say that 
as in the <fa.se of individuals, so in tlie case of coininnniti<*s : like in- 
dividuals they are required to take the administration of the law 
into their own hands, and administer it for their own henefll ; because 
those who have been eonfhhsl with it.s administration have not been 
true to tile duties imposed on them. AVe would ht‘re refer to the ea,se 
of the Vifrilanco Committee of the City of San Francisco. If there 
are periods when, and at wliich, communities are justified in rwiiiu: 
and re.sentini^ and punisliine: summarily tlie wronprs innler which tiiey 
have so lonp: prroaned, I ask wliether or not in analo^ry to that indi- 
viduals may not at timas, too, become inve.sted with similar riprhis, and 
whether they are not entitled to rise in the dimiiily of tiieir individual 
natures and resolve t}iemsclv<*s into the instniment of Deity for the 
purpose of accomplishin.tr and carr^'iiijr out his e?ids? Tlie Sennon 
on the Mount — St. Maftliew, oth chapter, 2Stli verse — show.s that the 
body of the wife is to all intents and pnrpases defiled by the lustful 
eyes of the man wdio lasts for her: 

But T say unto yon, that whosoever lookeih on a woman to lust 
after her hath committed adultery wiih her already in Ids heart. 

So, gfenllemen, so far as the adultery of deceased could he per- 
fected, it was in the course of bein.tr made [»erfect at ihe very time 
he was met by the defendant on the occasion leading to the affray. 
As to the benipmity of the law in allowing tlie defen.se of adultery 
to reduce the prade of the offense to manslaiiprhfer, we would ask. 
Is the Law beniprnf Ls that the mercy which the jur\^ are in the 
habit of askinpr when they say the? Lord’s TVayerf Is the law bc- 
nipTi, is its beniprnity to be found in reducin^r the act of the hus- 
band from murder to manslauprhter when he finds his wife actually 
en^ap:ed in her act of shame f Is that bimip'nity? — is it mercy f — 
is it lenity? And yet the counsel for the prosecution say that when 
the hasband catches the wife in her .shame the law is beniprnant — 
then and only then. This doctrine of the prosecution was mainly 
based oc the case of John, cited in 8ih Iredell. All the remarks 
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made there by the Court were obiter, for in that case— —a slave case 
— the rig“l:i4s of the husband did not exist. The obiter dicta or 
Judg'es had been the occasion of more confusion in the law than 
arose from any other or all other causes. II is Honor would find 
that that case in 8th Iredell repudiates the doctrine of moral in- 
sanity — a doctrine recoernized by his Honor and all the ^eat jur- 
ists of the country. Why, then, should it be relied on in regard 
to other points? What was the origin of the rule which says, that 
where a man catches his wife in her shame, and slays the adulterer, 
his offense is reduced to manslaughter? Tn tlie case in which that 
rule was declared, there was a special verdict made in reference to a 
particular state of facts; and was it to bind all other cases? The 
rule in the case of Maddy is rex^orfed in Hale’s Pleas of the 
Crown, which were written in 1700. That rule was copied by Haw- 
kins, which was written in 1724. It was again copied by Foster, 
and again by East. Did these writers sanction the rule? No; all 
they did was to refer to it, without giving it the weight of their 
names at all. Therefore it was a mere historical fact, not en- 
dorsed by any of these autliorities, that in the reign of Charles II. 
such a rule was declared by the Court of Queen’s Bench, on a par- 
ticular state of facts. Was that rule to govern this case? Juries 
were at that time mere instruments in the. hands of the Court. 
Jury trials were then a mockery. 

Is this great institution, which like a migiity tree strikes its 
roots deep in the soil of the constitution, to be restrained and re- 
stricted in its growth for the purpase of encircling its trunk and 
branches with an arbitrary rule made under a despotic govern- 
ment and in a corrupt age? The jury system is now developed and 
is perfect, and it was idle to try to apply to it the rule of two cen- 
turies since. Then the jury had no right to pass upon the motives 
or intention of the accused; that was kept for the decision of the 
Judge; but here the jury was as absolute as the Autocrat of all the 
Russias; his Honor could not restrain them, nothing his Honor 
could .say should have more weight upon them, in reference at least 
to the facts, than what fell from the lips of the counsel. 

Another consideration weighing against the rule in Maddy’s case 
was that the Judges were anxious to aggrandize and enrich the 
coffers of the king, and while there the prisoner was absolved from 
all corporal punishment, his estates passed into the king’s treas- 
ury. To show that counsel was not reviling the old law, he re- 
ferred to Poster on that point, page 264. There was much pro- 
gress made in the law since that time. To illustrate that he re- 
ferred to the difference between now and then, in regard to the 
plea of insanity. 

According to Lord Hale, nothing but a perfect extinguishment 
of the candle of the mind would satisfy the behests of the law in 
regard to irresponsibility. If the law of sanity had changed so, so 
had other laws changed, and as well might Hale be cited now to 
show that his Honor was not right in his ruling in eases of in- 
sanity, as be cited to show that it was necessary for a husband to 
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catch his wife in ilie art of io iviliire the jrracio of homicide 

to nianslaujrliter. 

Besides, it was siijr^resteii to him hy his eolleajrue (Mr. Brady) 
that Lord Hale ^ni-sided in eases of [»roseeiitioii for vileherafl; 
therefore, he said, that 7ioti~ohstiotte Lord Hale, th’s question wa.^ 
today a new one. t'onn.sel referred to the statute of dames 1. in 
reprard to houiieide, in referenee to whieh statute it \va.s held that the 
ca.se of an adulterer stahln'd liy tlie hushand was no! within the 
statute, and if llie liu.'^hand was indieh'd, under llie statute the jury 
wen* directed to acquit; and .<o the iudicMiiund in stich cttses was 
made under the commot) law. Shyloek-like, they secured their por.nd 
of flesh hy indictirijr the hushand under the conuiuni law, so as to 
^i:et Iii.s estates for tlie crown. AVas nol this hypiK'ri.'^y ’ Was it liot 
.such protection as the wolf irave to the lanih, eoverin*^: and devourinji; 
it? It would he f(»r liis Honor to .'^ay whether tli**-; ni!r was to Ik? 
the rule of morality and sot-ieiv in tlu*.se days. 

In Pearsons Case, in li<*wijis Prowii ras(*s, 21 (i, llie judy^es fol- 
lowed with the imxst iinplieil lilindne.ss evi'rvihinjLT that emanated 
from such a Moloch as Lord Hale. For the ]>urpo.se of euforciiur 
the rifilit of defeii.se to this tesiinuuiy he suhmiited: first, the (’ou- 
st itulion of the FniU'd States, as having broken down the old .system 
of .special verdicts, arjiuing if llic (’oiiii can tlispcnse with a jury it 
can ahro.i?ale that jirovision of tlie (’onstitulion wliich jirovides that 
the trial of all crimes, except in cttsiis of irnju*acliment, shall he hy 
jury. It is for tin* jury t hem.selves, on tlie faels themselves, to form 
jnd‘rment.s with ail the surroundin.ir circumstances. North or Soiitii 
Carolina rni«i’lit make what laws (lu*y please for the trial of Stale 
olTen.ses, but they couhl not come into the fe<l(*ral courts ami strike 
down the constitution of the Luid. Tlie li'arned coini.sel (Mr. Car- 
lisle) .said he loved North Carolina law hecau.^^e of its inustiness of 
one hundred and .sixty or one hundred and ei^^hly years and flic in- 
ference wa.s that he would ratlier have lived at that tirm*; hut os for 
himself (the counsel for the defen,se) he would j»ref<*r to live wlicn 
he now did than then. He would .sliow that we were not to kneel 
to old idols and run after straniire ^r^Mls; tin? ^-ods we are t*) worship 
are our household jrods; we are nol to run after those of other coiin- 
Irias. The second jioint is this: In tlni pre.sent case the intention 
is synonymous witli the state of the mind, and the caiwes wliich pro- 
duced the state of the mind are adirii.ssilile for tlie purpose of illus- 
trating’ tJie defendant’.s acts. Jn Day’s cjise this Court received Die 
whole narrative; you ]ierrnitted the j»ri.soner to show lliat his wdfe 
had a child tlirec or four months after marriage; you permitted him 
to establlsli all the fact.s in evidenee; atid at tiie eIo.se of the case the 
effect of these facts judged of. In Jarlioe’s i^ase tlie same thing was 
allowed; the deceased seduced the jirisoner’s sister, under promise 
of marriage. Now, the door tlirough which these facts enitfred in 
these cases is sought to be closed against jus. In the ca.se of Singleton 
Mercer all the facts were n.^rrated; for the sister of Mercer was per- 
mitted to take the stand and trace out her acquaintance with Heber- 
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ton. In the case of Smith, which will be found in Wharton on Homi- 
cide, all the facts were permitted to be elicited; Captain Carson had 
absconded from his wife, and been gone two years without being 
heard from, and his wife married Smith. Carson turned up and 
claimed his wife. A contention occurred, which resulted in the sec- 
ond husband killing the first ; all the facts were received in evidence, 
and the case adjudged in view of them. So in the case of Hatfield, 
showing that disease was produced by a wound received in battle. 

In all these cases the Court permitted the party to trace out the 
act to the real cause — there was no limit of time. We say, in the 
next place, the testimony offered establishes the truth of the declara- 
tion at the time of the occurrence; that it disproves the idea of mere 
pretense; it goes to sliow that Mr. Key had drawn off Mr. Sickles’ 
wife from her true and lawful allegiance, and that Mr. Sickles did 
not imagine or feign what he uttered, but uttered the real fact ; that 
the fact existed jirecLsely as he declared it, and he declared it be- 
cause he was informed of it in such a way as to leave no doubt of its 
existence. 

On what principle, then, was the defense not entitled to it? If the 
defense was that Mr, Sickles slew Mr. Key under a delusion, we 
would prove that he imagined the fact, and they would trace out the 
origin of the delusion. Now, as the law i>ermits it to be shown that 
a man can become insane from real as well as imaginary causes, 
what difference is there in the application of the rule? 

In the time of Lord Erskine it was only delusion; now it is ad- 
mitted man can become insane from real causes. If we can show the 
origin of our delusion and all the circumstances, why are Ave not en- 
titled to trace back the state of Mr. Sickles’ mind and all the causes 
which produced it, although they may be real. As it was in connec- 
tion with liis wife that Mr. Sickles’ frenzy or temporary mental un- 
soundness arose, shall we not show the extent and character of Mr. 
Key’s relation with her? 

Where the act of the defendant was committed under the influence 
of the marriage relation, and everything turns on the conduct of his 
wife, why should he not be permitted to avail himself of such con- 
duct to shield himself from conviction, when the conduct of the wife 
was the cause of the frenzy wliich superinduced the act which he 
committed? The knowledge of the adultery of Mrs. Sickles was the 
propelling power, and was a part of the res gestae. 

Ail the circumstances of the case must be considered. No matter 
what the chasm is, if the intervening circumstances render the chain 
continuous, and certain facts happening, no matter what the dis- 
tance, they become a part of tlie facts they qualify. No matter 
when the adultery took place, the question is, When did it first come 
to hLs knowledge? This is the time it took place, when the husband 
firet heard of it. It then took place before his eyes. He was the 
witness of his wife’s shame,* and in imagination could carry himself 
to that period of time when on her bed she surrendered herself to the 
debasing lusts of Mr. Key. The effect is then produced, and that is 
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the attitude of the defendant. Hotbeeaine satisfied of the fact the 
iii^ht before; his feelinj^s wore hoverinjr and (•ulminatin.jr through 
the nifrht; he had no sleep, this vietiiu of firief; there was evervlhintr 
to drive hLs excitement forward to the inaddeninj!: point, and every 
moment he heard the story of liis wife’s .^haine, and saw llie infamy 
before him. If was the freshness of the occurrence of the facts for 
which he was jdaced at tlii.s bar. 

Another fonndation, another ground on wliich the evidence is im- 
portant, is that it exj>lain.^ the meaning*' t>f the wavinir of the hand- 
kerchief, and j>laccs the decea.sed in fUitjnwte (Iclirfo at the time of 
his death. He t.lum eoinmitted adultery in his heart airainst tio' 
prohibition of the Oood Ib»ok. Now, Key liad sei'ii Mr. Siiides 
come from his hon.se, and went in tlic direction lie kn(‘w he would 
not encounter tlie liiLsliand, for the ]>nrpose of jLrettinjir n|> ati adul- 
terous intercourse with Mrs. Si<dvles. Coidd any one doidit that 
this was the true explanation of tht‘ 4*ondnrt of the (leceased at 
tile time? There is enonirh in the case already to show what the 
w’avin^ of the handkerchief m<‘ant. I»ul why ar(‘ we ri*straiiu‘d 
from pvinir further evi^lence ? Why deny tla^ 4*ff<‘e| of this wav- 
inpf on the mind of the prisoner? It is l(‘sfinioMy to whieli we are 
entitled. 1 a.sk if there is any <lonhl as to what the nieaninir of the 
llntteriii^^ of the handkereirn'f was. why not permit ns to prov 4 ‘ lx*- 
yond a doubt that in response hi the siirnal the wile was carried 
from the mansion of her husband to the place where I lie decea.sed 
was in the Iiahit of en;joyin;Li’ her ho<ly ? The Iasi point is, (‘V<'n by 
Uie declaration of tin* ^Icceased hiinsidf, the prisoiH'r lias tin* ri^lit 
lo .show till' .stains of liis mind and the eaiises wliich snperindneed it. 
'fhi.s the counsel niaintainiMl by reference* to tlu* case of Kinj 4 
airainst liifeliead, and otlu'r anthoriti(*s and ipioted h» show when* 
a prisoiK'r was permit h*<l to prove that Ids part i('i)*at ion in a erini- 
inal act was voluntary. We ask to be permitted to show the slaying" 
of Mr. Key wa.s jast as involnnfarv a.s ihonLdi he was hnrrii‘d on by 
the violence of a mob; but insh*ad 4»f beinji' an inslrmiient of the 
mob he was an in.*<t riniif*nt in tin* licinds of hi.s instinct, and went for- 
ward in the commissiuM of the act. 

In one case the defense was permitted lo justify by showing*- tlie 
fleelaration of an aIIeM(*<l tliief at the tinu* of his deposit in;^ the 
jroods on the premLses of a neifrhbor. The counsel for the prasecii- 
tioti was unfortunate in distin^uishin^r the presi*nt case from that of 
.>nrhoe; hut if the report of the case, as contained in tliis pam|>hlel 
is coirect, it is jierfectly evident tliat Jarhoc* acte<l on the irr^uin'l 
that he was temporarily insiine at the time of the act of slayiri'r the 
seducer of his sister. This Tourl, in its in.*-*t ructions to tiie jury, 
meant the case should turn on the status of the t»rioner’.s mind at 
the moment the killincr occuiTed. It ha,s heen asked on the other 
side, what interest iiad Mr. Sickk?s in his wife at the time he met 
Mr. Key, for she then had forfeited her marriaire vow? ] ask, was 
not his firief at the pitch of despair ? Mr. Sickles knew his wife had 
been guilty of conduct which forfeited her hold on him ; be saw the 
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man who cut off the attachment to him; and henceforth what must 
have 'been the feelings of the man who was deprived of the richest 
pearl in the casket in which he had placed his jewels? 

Mr, Carlisle. I have already distinctly disclaimed having enter- 
tained any such idea or used ‘ any such argument. One of the 
grounds upon which the proof was offered was that the deceased 
was at the time of his death actually proceeding to commit the 
crime of adultery with the prisoner's wife, and that the prisoner 
slew him in defense of his wife’s honor, and to prevent that crime. 
In this connection I referred to the fact that, according to the 
theory of the defense, he had the day before fully ascertained that 
an adulterous intercourse for nearly a year had been carried on be- 
tween those persons. 

Mr, Phillips. If the doctrine of the prosecution is a correct one, 
then we ought to stop with the Coroner’s jury who found who 
killed Mr. Key; and according to the prosecution, this is the only 
fact before the jury. A strenuous effort has been made to show the 
state of the prisoner’s mind at the time of the killing of Mr. Key. 
If* the intention is important, and the evidence bearing on it is 
proper, then it seems to me the defense is entitled to such evidence. 
If we are here merely to discover what the Coroner’s jury found as 
to the killing of Mr. Key, and if this course is conclusive evidence 
of malice, and is admissible, then the preferment of the accusation 
by the grand jury, and trial by petit jury, are unnecessary in law. 
But I say that every fact, whether it bears remotely or nearly to 
the case, is proper to be shown, to enable the jury to understand the 
condition of the prisoner’s mind at the time of the killing. We ask 
you to extend the line of inquiry. If there is objection, it should 
have been previously urged. It was not now for the prosecution, 
after experimenting with us, and finding we have the evidence of 
adultery beyond peradventure, to deprive us, by means of techni- 
calities, of this benefit. I ask the Court to review. 


The District Attorney. The grounds on which the application 
was made were first, that the facts recited amount to justification ; 
second, that they amount to legal provocation; third, that they are 
competent evidence in connection with the question of insanity, and, 
lastly, that they are competent evidence for the purpose of explain- 
ing the statement of the prisoner at the time of the homicide, and 
explaining the motives and feelings by which he was actuated. The 
first two grounds could be treated of at one and the same time. The 
questions of justification and provocation are legal questions pre- 
sented to his Honor in connection with the offer of testimony. 

It has been said that the English rulings could not apply here, 
because no such state of facts existed. He contended that the ques- 
tions were the s^e in substance. The proposition here implies the 
truth exacts offered in evidence. It was to be taken for granted 
that they were true. The legal effect of those facts 
determined by his Honor; and in that respect 
the Judge was performing the same functions as were imposed upw 
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English judges in cases of special verdicts. The question here was, 
what was meant by the rule as laid down in tlie English books of 
authorities, in regard to the effect of adultery as justilicalion. The 
prosecution here did not contend for the doctrine that the husband 
must witness the infidelity of his wife. They relied on the wording 
of the English autljorities, that if a party “be found in the act of 
adultery^' the offense of slaying the adulterer wt)uhl be induced to 
manslaughter. That, undoubtedly, was the meaning of the nde; if 
found in the act, tiie killing was inaa^langhlcr ; hut if the husband 
afterwards slays the adulterer, llie act is iinirder. Tlte old masters 
pur]K)sely use the word “tind.‘* lie coidd imagine that if a man 
witness from a dislanct* — ^say with a telescope — his wife’s inti- 
delity, and afterwards slay the adulterer, he wmild be excluded 
from the benetil of the nde. He had been a.^Ueil \o deline the line 
of this rule. It was impossible to do so; he iidglil with as gnsit 
propriety ask tlie other sid4‘ to define the line of what lliey call the 
husband’s marital rights. The law had settled it by declaring that 
if there were lime sullhdent for the eotding of tlie j)assion, tlu* act 
of killing is nninhu*. Jf the rule was to be exiendeil, tlie length 
claimed by the other side, even to the case of ordinary lust, la* 
asked what would be the state of society un(h»r Siich circumstance.'- ? 
If a man could take the lif<* of one who had lasted for Jii.s 
what would be the condition of society? It was not the part of the 
prosecution to stand iij) and defend adultery; it was a gricvoii.s 
crime, a great outrage inflicted on tlie rights of the hii.sband. The 
question i.s, how n parly who kills anotliei under surdi provocation 
is to be treated in a court of justice? li had been declared here 
that inasnimdi its tlie Good Hook had declared that the adulterer 
slionld suffer dt*atli, and inasmncli as the civil law did not, the 
rights of the iiusband were remitted into hLs hands, lie did .not 
subscribe to any such doctrine. He would also reff?r to the Good 
Hook to show what had been aIriio.st a judicial deternii nation of this 
question, by the Founder of our holy religion : 

^Mesus went unto the Mount of Olives. 

. ^*And early in tlie morning he came again int^i the Temple, and 
all tlie people came unto him, and lie sat <lo\vn and taught them. 

“And the Sc'ribes and Pliarisec-js brought unto him a woman taken 
in adultery; and wlieii they had set her in the midst, 

“They say unto him, Master, this woman was taken in adult(‘rv 
in the very act. 

“Now Moses in the law commanded ns that such .should he stoned ; 
hut what Siiyest thou? 

“TiiLs they said, tenqiled him, that liiey miglil have to accust- 
him. Hut JesiLS stooi»ed down, and with his finger wrote on the 
ground, as though he heard them not. 

j‘So when they continued a.sking him, he lifted pp himself, and 
said anlo them, He that is w'ithout .sin anumg you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. 

“And again he stooped down and wrote on the ground. 
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“And they which heard it being convicted by their own con- 
science, went out one by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the 
last; and Jesus was left alone, and the woman standing in the 
midst. 

“When Jesus had lifted up himself, and saw none but the woman, 
he said unto her, Woman, where are those thine accusers? Hath 
no man condemn^ thee? 

“She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither do 1 
condemn thee; go and sin no more.’^ 

The whole case there recited was remarkable in its incidents; it 
was, as it were, a transfiguration of Christianity itself — a trans- 
figuration as glorious as that which took jjlace about the same time 
in the presence of Moses and Elias. For himself he would rather 
have been in the pillory than in the position of the last Scribe or 
Pharisee in that presence. That whole case was an exemplification 
of the meaning and spirit of Christianity. There was no hint there 
that the party offended might take the law into his own hands, and 
be the voluntary or involuntaiy instrument of Divine vengeance. 
No; it was the genius and spirit of Christianity, stooping, as it 
were, from heaven, and kissing in peace the erring sister. Ife diil 
not deny that when the party is caught in the act the law says that 
it is the greatest i>rovocation a husband can receive; but the same 
law says that when time for cooling has elapsed it is no provoca- 
tion at all. There was no pretense for any authority anywhere 
pretending to allege tliat it was a justification. Unquestionably it 
was a grievous provocation ; but the solitary question to be deter- 
mined by his Honor was whether it be a legal provocation ; whether 
such a j)rovocation as will excuse a man for the perpetration of a 
honiicide. It had been staled that there was no instance of a con- 
viction for murder here or in England, in the case of a husband 
who had slain the adulterer. He would show that there was, and 
for the purpose he referred to 3 Jonas, N. C. 24. 

Mr. Brady. There the jmsoner had made previous threats. 

The District Attorney read a statement ctise, where the Judge 
ruled tliat had the prisoner caught the deceased in the act of adul- 
tery the killing would have been manslaughter, but as the killing 
took place after time to cool the act was murder, and the prisoner 
was convicted of murder. In that case exception was taken, and 
the Court of Appeals affirmed the ruling of the court below, and 
held that the fads of the adultery did not amount to legal justifi- 
cation. In that case there were peculiar features; the prisoner 
found his wife in the company of the deceased, going out for the 
jiurpose, as he believed, of adulterous intercourse; fifteen minutes 
after that the husband, armed with a wooden mallet, went after his 
wife's paramour and slew him ; and notwithstanding that, the Court 
held that the acts did not amount to a legal provocation. In this 
case did the faci.s amount to a legal provocation? That was the 
question for his Honor to decide. He held that the facts here of- 
fered in evidence did not amount to legal provocation, and conse- 
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qneiitly that oviileneo of them was no! eompelent in law. The 
learned counsel on the other side had asked for the foundation of 
the rule, as laid down in Mannintr's case — a very approj>riate in* 
quirv’. Is its reason that the adultery was eonnnitted, or that that 
fact had a certain effect on the prisoner's mind. The law ]»ro- 
suined tliat the fact would j)roduce a certain effect up<n! the pris- 
oners mind, and, tk^^refore, the fact itself mi;rht he proved. Hut 
whenever the law says that the tem|»est of passioti slnmld not exist 
after coolinir time, then the ])arty slioiild not have the benetit of pre- 
.sumption. It had been asked what would he the evidence required 
in case tlie rule tliere laid down had hecm enact 4 ‘d into a statute, and 
the ]\Iassachu.setts aiithorilies had been (pioted. They did noi, it 
seemed to him, hear on this c*a.se. Tlu*v W(‘re not on tlie inquiry 
here whether in point of fact tlie adultery was i*ommitted, hut what 
was the slate of the ])ri.som*r’s mind in const^quence of it. It was 
said that the ca.se in Vol. *S, Iredell, did lU)! ]»ear on this case, he- 
cau.se it was the case* of a slave. One of the <*oimsel denied that it 
was law, while the (Ulier admitted tacitly that it was law, hut tliat 
it ousfht not to be law. 

Mr. Phillips. I said that one jmrt of it was ohitcr. and that the 
jiart in reL^ard to insanity conflicted wiili his H; nor’s rulin?j:s. 

The JJistrief Altorvctf held that tliat case illnstrat<'d what was 
the state of the law in all ca.ses of homicide on tlie trround of acini 
tery, wlieth(‘r the partic.s wer<‘ Ixmd or free, lie* refc^rred to Arclii- 
hald’s (’rirninal Practice, Vcd. 11, patre Id, and to IlilT.s South 
<*arolinn Rejmrt.s, \'oI. II, ]nnre llti. 1T<‘ contended llial tin* extent 
of c'oolin^*- time was necessarily a question of law, and must he de- 
termined by Ids Honor. 

Mr. Phillips. Tliat would make the JudL^e the triew of tin* 
whole case. 

The iJistricf Atlorveif. It was inat4*rial for His Honor to iii- 
fjuire wliellier there wjis coolinir time hclwcfni tiiat hour wlien liis 
wile’s infidelity was communicated to the prisoner and the time 
when he shot down Key; did it involve such a space of time as that 
his |)fi.ssion ouizht to have ceased Tiiat was the material imiuiry * * 
not wliether the passion actually did cease. 

Mr. Brady would ir<k llie District Atforvey to answer this que.*^- 
tion. If the Jud^e was to pass on the fpie.slion of prosocation, cd‘ 
justification, and of coolinjr lime, what was Un? jury to jiass upon? 

April 

Mr. Quid. I liad been endeavorinjr when 1 closed my remark^ on 
Saturday, to show that the fact.s offered in evidence on the part of 
the defen.se did not amount to le^ral jirovocation. irmch l<*s.s to justi- 
fication, and that tlie questions of provocation, ju-stificaiion and 
cooling time were mere l(*iral quest ioii.s, 1 liad he4*n interrupt f-d, 
poiitel}' of course, by a question frtmi Mr. Prady asking on wluil 
were the jur\' to pas.s if the Tourt determined tlie .ju.stification and 
the cooling time, it was the duty of the jury, I held, to pass upon 
the fsLC-js as connected with the killing and to apply the law as 
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•enunciated by the Court. With reference to justification, provoca- 
tion and cooling time, the Court has its peculiar functions and so 
has the jury. If there were no other questions in the case that 
was the fault of the case — one of the incidents of the case. If a 
man were indicted for poisoning would the learned counsel claim 
that evidence of justification, provocatioii, and cooling time should 
be given? Did not the law declare that in sueh a case there could 
be no justification, no provocation, no cooling time? The jury 
pass upon the truth of the facts offered; their sufficiency in law 
was a question exclusively for the Court. If the Court decided that 
they were sufficient in law, then the question of their truth went to 
the jury. But if the Court decided that they were not sufficient in 
law, then, of course, they did not go before the jury. It was the 
constant practice of courts to pass upon provocation, justification 
and cooling time. 

The Judge. At a different stage from this, however. 

Mr, Brady, We utterly refuse to enter into any discussion of 
any question at this time, except what relates to the particular 
points before your Honor for determination. We offered to prove 
habitual adultery; the objection was made to that. As to justifica- 
tion, provocation, and cooling time, we propose to be heard at a. 
future stage, in asking the Court for instructions, and we mean to 
insist that the jury are judges of the law and the facts, but that 
time has not arrived yet. 

Mr, Quid, I certainly misunderstood the arguments of the counsel 
if the questions of justification, provocation, and cooling time were 
not now before the Court. 

Mr, Phillips, If the evidence has a tendency towards justifica- 
tion; that is sufficient. 

The District Attorney held that it had no such tendency, for in 
law the facts amounted neither to justification nor provocation. He 
referred the Court on this point to Addison and to 6 Iredell 178 
and 181, the State v. Jolin P. Creighton. In the case cited by the 
other side (Manning’s case) — the question of provocation was be- 
fore the Court., and the Court then declared what would be and 
what would not be provocation. Did not every Court in caves of 
murder necessarily decide upon the siifficiencv of the evidence to 
constitute legal provocation? Undoubtedly it 'did. Here the facts 
sought to be put in evidence were admitted, but the question was 
whether they amounted to a provocation or a lustification The 
same doctrine came up incidentally in Selfridge’s case as to the 
effect which the law ought to give and which the jury must give to 
certain questions affecting honor and dishonor, and there the Court 
decided the question .* 


The propositaon of Mr. Phillips that this evidence was competent 
for rebutting the question, he thought begging the question. Was 
the evidence of sueh a character on its face as would be a le^l re- 


• See 2 Am, St. Tr. 544. 
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buttal of malice? If not, it was not competent. It Imtl been also 
argued that the evidence was competent as affecting the question 
whether the piission was real or feigned. It was iiumaterial for 
the jury to find out whether it Wiis real or feigned. It had been 
also argued that the deceased was giving the signal of adultery, and 
that tlierefore the evidence was eom}H?lent, but if. as the prose<Mi- 
rion held, the adultery itself was not a legal provocation or jnstill- 
cation, how could an invitation to adultery be. The other learned 
counsel (Mr. Grahaan) had argued tliat the evidence of adultery 
w’as always pro])erly hef<»re the Tourt ; that was not .so. In Ire 
deirs case tlie evidence came before tl»e Court whether the evidence 
of adultery could he admitted to reduce the grade of homicide and 
the Court rejected such evidence. He contcn<lcd that where .such 
evidence was admitted it was admitted only as part of the res 
gestae. 

The Judge. In the case of Fisher, 8 & P., tlie wliole case is 

detailed; the interview between tiie father and the man in whose 
house the crime was committed; it was committed more than once?; 
and yet all tlie circiimstanc(*s were gone into so that tlu*n‘ it was im- 
possible that the facts proved could have been part of tlie res gestae. 

The District Aitorneg, The case in Volume (> Iredell was pre- 
cisely the kind of the case alluded to. 

Mr, Graham. There all the proofs were got in. 

The District Attorneij. They were made a part of the evidence 
of the prosecution, and were put in as evidence connected with the 
Jiomicide. He challenged tlie defense to point out a cjise where ob- 
jection wiis made to such evidence and m)t sustained. It had been 
also set lip here that the indictment recited that the deceiLsed at tl»e 
time of the homiciile was in the peace of God ami of the United 

States, and that he wa.s not so in jioint of fad, and that therefore 

the indictment could not he .sustained. The words arc mere sur- 
plusage, and might have been omitted. They meant simply that he 
wa.s uiidc?r the protection of the law.s of God and man, nothing 

more than that. If Mr. Key had been engaged in a riot, or if he 

liad been blaspheming, would it he contended that any man might 
kill him? 

Mr. Graham. In an effort to prevent him committing a crime, it 
would not be murder to slay him. 

The District Attorney. Would it be proper to kill a man to pre- 
vent him committing an assault and biitteiy? 

Mr. Graham. 1 take ihe ground that if a man assaults me, 1 
have a right to Te.sist him to the death. 

The District Attorney. That depends altogether on eirenrr/ 
stances. 

The Jt'iXiE. It would depend on the nature of the attack. 

The District Attorney. The testimony in regard to tlie handker 
chief did not connect the parties with any adulterous intercoursp ; 
this was therefore not a propcjsition to continue evidence already 
partially given, but to givt new evidence on a distinct point. It 
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was for the Court and the Court alone, to pass upon the nature of 
the evidence offered. It was only for the jury to pass upon the 
facts allowed to be given in evidence. Trial by jury was a creature 
of the common law, and the Constitution of the United States gave 
to the arraigned the privilege of trial by jury in accordance with 
the course of the common law and in no other way. The common 
law had been announced by Hale, and Foster and Gast and others, 
and what he contended for now was one of the prineijdes of the 
common law. It had been alleged by the defense tliat the case now 
presented was analogous to that of Jarboe. No such analogy existed. 

In the case now before the Court the prisoner made the declara- 
tion at the time of the homicide, “He has defiled my bed.'' In Jar- 
boe's case the question was by the prisoner to the deceased, “What 
do you intend to dof and the answer was, “You will see what I in- 
tend to do.” That was a matter which did not explain itself and 
therefore it was right for the Court to allow the evidence to be 
given to explain the declarations. Here the declaration of the pris- 
oner explained itself, and therefore no evidence w\as necessary to 
elucidate it. The facts themselves carried no further impression 
to the human mind than the expression itself does. 

There was another distinction between the two cases. In Jarboe's 
ease, the expression was made use of both by the deceased and the 
prisoner; here no expression was made use of by the deceased. His 
Honor, in Herbert’s case, drew a distinction between the declara- 
tions made by the deceased and those made by the i:)risoner, other- 
wise a party might manufacture testimony in his owni case, Avhile 
no such objection could passibly apply to the declaration of the de- 
ceased. He insisted that the instruction of the Court in Jarboe’s 
case applied to this case here, namely, that the facts did not justify 
the act, or constitute a legal provocation, and that the killing was 
murder. In regard to the question of insanity, his Honor’s rulings 
hitherto had been that no declanilions made by tlie other parties to 
the prisoner could be admitted as proof of insanity, and on that 
ground the evidence must necessarily be ruled out. What, then, 
was left as competent evidence in law? Nothing but that the pris- 
oner was witness to the adulterous intercourse between deceased and 
the prisoner’s wife. 


The last ground on wdiich this evidence had been urged was on 
the ground of its being rea gestae, that it was competent as ex- 
plnining the declaration of the jirisoner that the deceased had 
violated his bed. The declaration itself was part of the res gestae, 
and was receivable, but the evidence of the truth of the declaration 


wms not res gesta^^., and was not receivable. As well might the 
United Stales go into a long eviden<*e of the manufacture of fire- 
aras, and detail the manner of making the pistol which had been 
offered in evidence in this case. But, say the defense, the declara- 
tion or the prisoner show his nature, and this evidence ought to be 
received, because it explained the declaration. That raised the 
direct question whether the fact of adultery constituted a legal 
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provocation or justification, and he has already shown tliat it did 
not. It had been hinted, rather than arpieil, on the otlier .side, tliat 
the j>risoner, at the time of the hoiiiieide, was but defending his 
wife from future advances of tlie deceased. 

The law, however, says tliat for the takiiijr of human life such 
an excuse affords no jiustification or excuse. Nothitiir hut an at- 
tempt to commit a felony can excuse the takinjr of life. It must l»<‘ 
distinctly sliown that the deceased was at the very time attempt ini; 
to commit a felony. But an invitation to adultery does not rise 
even to the diirnity of a trespass. 

The droCiE. Five propositions are stat(‘d as the basis of an otYer 
to |*rove the fact of adultery in this ea.se, and that tliat fact is 
known by the pn.soner. The proposition is not to introduce evi- 
dence of adultery as pntper under all or any cirrMimstanees, but 
whetlier, under the existing state of the I'videnre already driven, the 
defense are entitl(*d to adduce further i‘viilem*(‘ than they have al- 
ready jriven to tlie jury. It is a ipiestion of com]>elency of evidenci* 
for any ]>ur])use; wliat may be its lejral effect is not tlie inquiry. 

That the Toiirt may be called upon lo ^dve an opinion on before 
the trial terminates. Bn! 1 will not anticipate it. That opinion 
must Ik* foninled on all the evidence, and can he propm’ly inv(‘sli- 
piled when the evidence on both sides is eloseil. A f^reat mass of 
le.stimony has been received ^i‘oin^»’ to show the adnlten)ns inter 
eoin’se, the freqnentin^r by <l<‘ceased of the immediate neiirhliorlioori 
of the defimdant’s house. The exhibitions of a liandkerehief! What 
did lliev mean? lla\<* not the jury a rijrlit to nndersttind what they 
meant ? By th(*iTist*Ives, they irn.j;ht be reL^arded as weitrhin^ very 
little, or as havinir more or less inlhiema* (m any partieidar point 
rai.sed. The ,inrv must pa.ss <in them, and on all the evidenet*. (’an 
they do so without a full knoAvledfre of what that lestimonv im- 
j>«art.s? 

At the time of the iiomieide the ]»risoner declared the decea-sed 
had dishonored Ids house, or dehled, or vio]a!»‘d his bed, for all 
these expre.ssions Iiave been lused by the different witne.sses exam- 
ined. Tiii.s declaration is a part of the principal fact. It is im- 
portant to tlie .iiiry to have it exfdained, and it is the riyld of the 
defendant, in all justice, to Iiave it explained. Jarboe’s c:tse ha.s 
been referred to as a ilecision renderecl }»y thi.s Fonrt on a f!Teat 
deliberation. It is one from which 1 am not disposed to depart. In 
that ea.se eonsi<lerahle testimony having been jriven, it w'ns propo.si*d 
to prove wliat ]iassed at an interview between the witness, who wa.s 
the father of tlie prisoner, and the deceased, and the prisoner Iiirn- 
.self, in re^rard to the enjratremenl of marriaf.«^e. This iniendew, if 
will be ohsened, was two or three nmnths before tlie homicide. 

It i:- said, however, that the expression of the prisoner here at the 
time of the homicide tliat the decea.sed had defiled hi.s bed, explains 
itself; and that it is not susceptible of any further elucidation. It 
was certainly not stronjrer than this ease of Jarboe, where the 
prisoner asked the deceased if he was to maiTv the unfor- 
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tuTiate girl, liis sister, and he said, No; you see, or you will see, 
what I am going to do. 

The plain English of that is, am not going to marry her.” In 
this case, it is true, the expression used by the prisoner is one that 
might be ordinarily understood in a particular sense, but men may 
have various ideas of phraseology and the jury are to pass on this 
case on the evidence. That declaration, to be sure, is in proof by 
the United States, but still there may be a different construction put 
upon it by one man from that put upon it by another. Be that as 
it may, in order to insure perfect understanding by the jury, what 
was meant by that declaration, I think on that ground also, the 
evidence is admissible, the Court reserving of course, an opinion on 
all the evidence until in accordance with the ordinary course of 
practice here, that opinion is asked in the shape of what lawyers 
here called prayers. I am of opinion that the evidence is admis- 
sible. 

Mrs, Nancy Brown, Was tol Hill, and that the colored 
sufficiently acquainted with Mr. people could give him all the in- 
Key to know him ; the last time formation. He came about three 
T saw him was on the Wednes- weeks after that, and tied his 
day before he was shot, when he horse to my tree. I asked him 
went into the house on Fifteenth whether he" did not know that 
street; saw him take a key out that was against the law. H(? 
of his pocket, unlock the door, said I won^t tie it there any more, 
and go in ; he came out in about He said, I rented this house for 
an hour; am acquainted with a friend of mine, and want to 
Mrs. Sickles; I saw her go back- see how it is situated. He then 
ward and forward often; saw her untied the horse and went away, 
go in and then out the back way; I never spoke to him any more, 
he would go to the back gate I noticed on that Wednesday, he 
and let her out, and then would had a shawl when he went in on 
come out of the front door; his left arm; had none when he 
they were in the house about an game out. Saw a little white 
hour. Saw him go in three times string tied to the upstairs shut- 
before, when he unlocked the ters, so that when the wind 
door and took the key from his blowed it would swing, 
pocket; saw Mrs. Sickles go with Mrs. Sickles had on a small 
him and have hold of his arm, plaid silk dress, which she wore 
except the Wednesday before Mr. open, and she had a black Rag- 
Key was killed; saw them go in Ian — a cloak you know^ — fringed 
three times within three weeks, with bugles, and a black velvet 
Key came up to my door in shawl with lace; saw her in a 
October; rode up and asked me brown dress, like a traveling 
whether the house was occupied, dress the Wednesday she went 
I said no. Asked me who the in and out the back way. In en- 
house belonged to ; told him to a tering the house the back way 
colored man named John Gray, the mud was that depth (four 
and he lived somewhere on Gapi- or five inches). The alley was 
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not paved. Never saw anybody 
go in but theirselves; sure 1 did 
not. 

To Mr. Graham. Saw them go 
up and turn 'back. Tliey saw 
two policemen standing down K 
^ street. They were at llie gate. I 
was at my gate. They went u]i 
Fifteenth street as far as 1 could 
' see them. 

Mr. Stanton requested that the 
prisoner miglit retire during this 
examination. Mr. Sickles ac- 
cordingly retired, accompanied by 
an officer. 

Mr. Graham. Did you .‘^ee them 
come back that day ? Not likely. 
They were so scart they J'un 
away. 

Cross-examined. Live next 
door but one to John dray’s. 
Knew it w’as Mrs. Sickle.s be- 
cause I inquired, and was told; 
a.sked different i)enple, and they 
all told me it was her, and wlieu 
1 saw her at her own house, I 
knew it was the same person. 
She .sent for me to identify her, 
whether she was the same per- 
son; it was the Tuesday after the 
killing. Saw them go into the 
house three times, and at an- 
other they only came to the gate, 
as I .said before. It is not likely 
they i^turned that day; not like- 
ly, gentlemen; 1 did not watch 
more after that; I knew they 
were not so foolish. After they 
seed the police; not likely after 
that. The white string was put 
out every time that he came first 
and made the fire. Know that 
it was he who made the fire be- 
cause there was nobody else to 
mnke the fire, and because 1 saw 
him go down and fetch the wood. 
Never saw Key go there by him- 
.self except the first time when he 
came about the house; saw the 


a^tring out of the window three 
ur tour limes; if I had looked 
oftencr 1 might liave seen it 
ofiener. I knew it was the sig- 
nal, of course. She was with him 
every time 1 saw him hut tlui: 
once; J saw him go down the 
yard for wood four or five liine.<; 
of coin'sc when 1 saw him go 
down for an annful of wood lu' 
was there. 

To Mr. Sat cliff e. It was Mr. 
Mann who called for me to go 
and .see Mrs. Sickles, and there 
I identifii'd her as the person 
whom 1 used to see go to that 
house; llie .sliawl was shown io 
me the next week, week after the 
<lenth of Mr. Key; the t»tlier man, 
I never eoiild speak his name 
(Mr. Ointry), was there when 
the shawl was shown to me; I 
eould not identify the shawl, but 
I slated at lliat time that 1 
thought it the same shawl; 1 
think it runv tlie same .shawl, hut 
1 could not swear to it exactly 
hecau.se there are so many shawls 
like it. 

To Mr. lirady. T never 
thought she was no lady when 1 
saw her eorne to the house; 
tlionght she was a si"r\’ant girl; 

1 .saw her getting out of a car- 
riage in the avenue and iisked a 
gentleman who she was, and he 
told me she was Mrs. Sickles; 
also saw her in the market. 

To Mr. Carlisle. Saw the po- 
licemen go in the same day the 
.shawl was shown to me; think 
the house was opened the Mon- 
day after Mr. Key’s death; did 
not see people go in; saw them 
at the door; have no knowledge 
of any person breaking into the 
house. T could hear a noise of 
.some persons inside, but T could 
not see them; this was two or 
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three weeks after Mr. Key’s 
death. 

Mr, Brady exhibited to the 
jury the lock taken off the front 
door of the assignation house in 
Fifteenth street, and showed how 
it was fitted by one of two keys 
found in the pocket of the de- 
ceased. The second key belonged 
to the door of a house in C 
street. 

Chas, Mann, Am a police- 
man ; am acquainted with the 
house in Fifteenth street; Mr. 
Magruder and Mr. Ratcliffe and 
a third person were present : 
found this shawl there, a pair 
of gloves, a comb and some cig- 
arettes; saw some chunks of 
wood there ; found a shawl in the 
bed in the front room ; this is the 
shawl; showed it to Mrs. Brown, 
the last witness ; Mrs. Brown 
went to the house of Mrs, 
Sickles with me for the purpose 
of recognizing her. 

To Mr. Brady. On the first 
floor of the house there were two 
rooms and a kitchen; they were 
furnished in plain style; on the 
second story there are two rooms 
communicating with each other; 
in the back room there was a bed- 
stead and bedding, basin and 
pitcher, and perhaps a bureau; 
the bed looked as if it had not 
been made up for a week or two ; 
there were soiled towels lying 
about; the shawl was found in 
the bed in the front room; that 
bed looked as if it had not been 
made up for some time. 

Mr, Batcliffe related the cir- 
cumstance of the visit to the 
house. We found up there a bed 
all in confusion and on that bed 
we found a shawl; we found a 
pair of gloves on the mantel and 
a parcel of cigarettes. I think 


Mr. Key resided in C street, 
about a mile from the house in 
Fifteenth street. Mr. Key was a 
widower, with four or five chil- 
dren. Mrs. Key had been dead 
some four or five years. 

John M. Seeley (recalled). My 
attention was first called to the 
visits to the house in Fifteenth 
street by Mr. Key and a lady 
between the middle of January 
and the beginning of February 
last. Noticed Mr. Key and a lady 
go there frequently. The last 
occasion was February 15th. Mr. 
Key’s outside garment was usual- 
ly a steel-mixed gray sack, and 
on other occa.sious a plum -colored 
coat. Did not notice a shawl. 
Saw Mr. Key put a key to the 
lock and walk in. As I passed 
the door of the house in Fif- 
teenth street, they stopped and 
went into the house. The lady as 
she went in, drew up her veil and 
looked at me. He unlocked the 
door; presume he took out the 
key. Saw them come out of the 
house that day; they were there 
about and hour or an hour and a 
half. They came out separately 
— ^she first; both came through 
the front door; some four or five 
minutes elapsed between her 
coming and his. She passed on 
toward her home, and he passed 
in the opposite direction. The 
only Sabbath I saw them go into 
the house was on the 20th of 
February. It was about one 
o’clock I saw him enter, but no 
lady with him ; immediately went 
up to a back room in the third 
floor of my house and looked out 
the window; saw the same lady 
come up through the alley; saw 
Mr. Key come to the back door 
and walk down toward the gate, 
and they returned together to the 
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house; that was Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 20th. They stayed on that 
occasion, j>erhaps, an hour. The 
lady came out the way she went 
in, but I did not see how ]\rr. Key 
came out. Also .saw her pass info 
the house the Wedne-sday or 
Thursday be Tore Mr. Key\s 
death; slie ]»as.sed in by the baek 
e’ate; that was soinewliero about 
two oVloek. Did net see Mr. Key 
there at all that day. Tlie house 
had been of unfortunaft* repute 
wlien 1 went to t!ie neiiiliborhcMid. 
The parties left and tlie owner 
occupied it a short time; after he 
left it remained inK»ecnpic*d till 1 
saw ]\Ir. I\(*y and lh(‘ lady lio 
there. I ascertained who the lady 
was by jroinii: atid s(M‘inii‘ whether 
she was the ]»erson it was .said 
she was, about h-n days alter tht* 
fatal occnrp'fice; went to her res- 
idence and saw she was tlie i<h‘n” 
lical .same jier.son ; went in eoin- 
pany witli my wife and dauiiliter, 
who had also noticed them; there 
wa.« a {gentleman |> resent named 
Hart; the lady introduced as 
Mr.s. Sickles is the person tbat 
came to the house in Fiftecmth 
street. 

To Mr. OhI/L T i)ns.sed that 
liou.se daily; saw this la<ly’s face 
three ur four times, perhaps; 
tliink T saw lier face every time 
she visited; lier face was uncov- 
ered by a veil at all of the tiin<-s 
except the time when .slie threw 
it lip; when T was looking from 
my back window she was perliaps 
seventy feet from me; the win- 
dow was open and 1 saw her fea- 
tures distinctly; slie appeared as 
if she was looking round to sec 
wiietber anybody was looking; at 
her; she did not throw lier g:Uince 
at the window^ where I wa.s; on 
the 23d or 24th, when I saw her 


jioinir tbroui;li tlic alley on K 
stretM, 1 was at my own baek 
.uate; think slie observed me theti. 
She made wo etVort to conceal 
her features, but went straiirhl 
up to the door: she lia<l no veil 
over her face; if 1 liad met her 
walkiiiLT i»n tlie avenue tliink 1 
would have recounizi'd her imine- 
dialely; hail seen her ]>as.sin^ 
about the cily prior to (hat, ai.il 
was told she was Mrs. Sicivlos; 
wa.s tuld l»y liearsjv lliat it was 
Airs. Sifkh's; to satisfy myself 
that it wa.<, I went to her bouse 
to see her, and that fully satis- 
fied me. 

Tr» Mr. (iraham. The walking; 
was Nery had, miry, and on occii- 
.sions when slut came to the house; 
the alk*y-wi.y is a very df*ep, 
maishy, niiuldy alhw, so nuu'h so 
that (!u‘ carts with coal could 
hardly iret in; thought it an <'X- 
traordinary placr* for nnyliody 
to iro; tlu- lini(‘ 1 \ isiteil Mrs. 
Sickles’ h(His(‘ was about ft week 
after Mr. Key’s death. 

A/rs. Sarah .\tm SreUat. Am 
flu* wile of .John M. Sej^ley ; saw 
Mr. K<*y and Mrs. Sickles llirc(‘ 
dilTercni limes on the Kith of 
Fchriiary; the lirsi lime they 
wen; pa.*^sing aliout. the street, 
and the police had a warrant 
against iiirn; saw Oiftcer Oinnity 
there, who .stopped fliern in the 
evening; when I saw them it was 
dusk; they were passing Fif- 
leentii street as if going home; 
the first time T saw liim on Afr. 
Gray’s ]>rerni.se>:, he was carrying 
Avood in liis arms; flie next time 
he was in tlie alley with a small 
roll in his hand, tw^lsted, which 
might Ik* paper; 1 once saw her 
on K street; saw her eome 
through the alley or; WeeJnesday 
befort* Mr. Key w’aa killed; this 
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was about one o'clock; can't say 
how long she remained there; did 
not see ber come out of the 
house; never saw her enter there 
but once, and then she went in 
alone; she was dressed in black 
silk; the square in the silk was 
dark brown with narrow stripes 
somewhat darker; cannot say 
whether they were black or bottle 
green; she had on a large velvet 
shawl, with twisted silk fringe 
and bugles, black bonnet and 
feathers, and a short black lace 
veil; the first day I saw her she 
wore a white and black silk and 
worsted drass, and she always 
had on the same shawl; cannot 
say whether he wore an overr* 
coat or shawl; had a small cane 
and keys in his hand which rat- 
tled. A week after the decease 
of Mr. Key I went to Mrs. 
Sipkles' accompanied by my hus- 
band and daughter, and there 
identified her as the same; was 
introduced to Mrs. Sickles by Mr. 
Hart; she recognized us imme- 
diately after we passed into the 
room. 

To Mr. Brady. Did not know 
how long the house had been oc- 
cupied. I knew it was occupied 
when I saw smoke coming from 
the chimney. Did not see any- 
body else coming there after Mr, 
Key began to come there. 

Cross-examined. She always 
wore a splendid shawl; black 
velvet, silk fringe, with bugle 
trimmings ; it was a large shawl ; 
it came down low on her person. 
Mr. Hart asked me whether Mrs. 
Sickles was the same person. I 
said I thought she was. Mrs. 
Sickles was in her chamber. She 
first recognized my daughter. 

James Ginnity. Am a police 
officer. Know Mr. Key and Mrs. 
Sickles. They came down L 


street to Sixteenth, then went up 
to K street and up Fifteenth 
street, north of L; I stopped to 
look after them. Mr. Key looked 
behind; he might have been in a 
little store on the comer, he 
peeped out, and drew in again; 
he came out and walked down the 
street, and I stepped up and 
spoke to him ; the lady was stand- 
ing with him. He had a small 
brass key twisting in his fingers ; 
it was a key like this (a key in 
the lock belonging to the door). 
There was a great number of 
people on the steps of the doors 
and all along these streets en- 
gaged in observing them ; did not 
at that time know it was Mrs. 
Sickles, After the decease of 
Mr. Key, was requested by one 
of the counsel for the defense to 
go and see if I could not recog- 
nize her; went to Mr. Sickles' 
house. Mr. Hart asked me up- 
stairs ; saw Mrs. Sickles, and 
recognized ber as the lady I saw 
on Fifteenth street. 

Matilda Seeley. Am sixteen; 
knew John Gray's house; saw 
Mrs. Sickles go in there once 
two weeks before Mr. Key’s 
death; she went in alone by the 
alley; had seen her in company 
with Mr. Key in that neighbor- 
hood; saw her twice one day; 
the first time between eleven and 
twelve, and the second time be- 
tween three and four; saw Mr. 
Key go in once by the back way ; 
afterwards saw Mrs. Sickles at 
her house and she TCCOgrnized 
me. 

John B, Haskin (recalled). A 
few days after Mr. Key had 
called at my house to converse 
with me in regard to some cor- 
respondence, Mr. Sickles was 
called to New York on business; 
before going, he came to my 
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seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, and desired me, as having 
been familiar with himself and 
wife for years, to drop up occa- 
sionally and see his wife and see 
if she wanted anything; the day 
following? ] drove uj> to Ins door, 
helped my wife out in a hurry, 
rushed upstairs, oj>encd the front 
door of the little library without 
knoekinfr; on entering: the little 
librar>% I found Mrs. Sickles and 
Mr. Key seated at a round table 
with a lar^re bowl of salad on it; 
she was mixing: it; there was a 
bottle of (‘hampag:ne and frlasses 
on the table. T excused myself 
for my abrupt entrance; Mrs. 


Sickles jrot up, bluslied and in- 
vited us to take a grlass of wine 
with her; after sitting: there for 
a moment 1 hastened away with 
my wife; on entering: the car- 
riag:e, or iininedialely after en- 
tering: it, my wife said that **Mr.s. 
Sickles was a bad woman.” 
Think Mrs. Sickles on tliat occa- 
sion introduce<l my wife to Mr. 
Key. Shortly after, in ridin;; 
Ihronph the cemetery, near Mr. 
Corcoran’s cmnitry residence, 
met Mr. Key and Mrs. Sickles 
in the cemetery; saw them at the 
tluuiter once or twice, and once 
or twice on the avenue. 


Mr, Brady, T propase to ask how, after tins correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Sickles and him.self, Mr. Key dcrscribed Mrs. Sickles — how 
cliildlike she was, and how' innocent, and wluil paternal relations ho 
occutned toward her; tliat she wjus a mere child, and that he looked 
on her as a father. J.s there objection to that? 

Mr. Carlisle, Certainly. I had not the slij:)it(»st objcfction that 
Mr. Ilnskin .should pronounce the jiulfrment of a virtuous matron 
on the conduct of this wonmn in April, 1858, lhong:h not strictly 
evidence, but I do not see what Mr. Key’s de^scriplion of Mrs. 
Sickles has to do with this case. 

Mr, Brady. It is ditlicnlt for the defen.se to conceive wdiat line 
of remark or argrument the prasecution may pursue as to the rela- 
tions between these ])arlies. We know that when tlie relations be- 
tween a man and a woman are called in que.stion, Kug:jfestions fre- 
quently are made about a husband being: too iMjiififlinm^ too indnl- 
g:erit, too kind, and that is sometimes turned into a pretext in ex- 
tenuation of the act of the adulterer. 1 de.sire to show that Mr. 
Key had communicated to Mr, Ha.skin, and intended Mr. ILjskin 
to imi>ress on the mind of Mr. Sickk?s that Mr. Key claimed to re- 
gard Mrs. Sickles as a young })en5on who siood toward.s him in the 
relation of a child, and that he was almost in the situation denomin- 
ated in law’ in loco parentis, and that, to i)revent ajjy po.ssible sus- 
picion on the part of Mr. Sickk«, that he (Key) could have to- 
Avards that girl anything but honorable intentions, he made thus 
declaration which I refer to, and which was communicated to Mr. 
Sickles. 

The Judge. It does not appear to me that anything Mr. Key 
said on the subject of his relations with Mrs. Sickles can be evi- 
dence on this trial. 

Mr. Brady. Well, I have made the offer. It is underetood and 
I do not propose to argrue it. 
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April 19. 

Emannel B. Hart. Am Sur- 
veyor of the Port of New York. 
Have known Mr. Sickles twelve 
years. Have seen the witnesses 
that were examined yesterday — 
Mrs. Brown and Mr., Mrs. and 
Miss Seeley. Saw them at Mr. 
Siekles\ Mr. Ratcliffe suggest- 
ed to me some persons would 
come that day to identify Mrs. 
Sickles and requested me to ad- 
mit them. They came and I ad- 
mitted them, and they saw Mrs. 
Sickles in my presence. 

John Thompson. Was at one 
time coachman for Mr. Sickles; 
from IGtli of November, 1857 to 
4th February, 1859. Mrs. 
Sickles went from the house in 
the carriage alone. She went 
out mostly from 12 to 1, and re- 
mained out till 4 or 5 and some- 
times 6 p. ra. The dinner hour 
was usually five or half-past five. 
Mr. Sickles went away before 
twelve, and usually came back 
from four to five. Mr. Key al- 
ways found Mrs. Sickles in the 
street. Could hardly mention a 
day that he did not meet us. He 
met us at the President’s, Mr. 
Donaldson’s, Mr. Gwyn’s and 
Mr. Slidell’s. Sometimes he 
would get into the carriage and 
tell me to drive through back 
streets. When he would meet us 
he would always salute Mrs. 
Sickles, and say, ‘^ood morning, 
madam.” Sometimes he would 
remain on horseback, and some- 
times dismount. He never got 
into the carriage at Mr. Sickles’ 
door, and always but once got 
out before we got back to the 
house. He always got out at the 
Club House ; knew him only once 
to come home with Mrs. Sickles. 
I have known Mr. Key to come 
to the bouse while Mr. Sickles 


was absent in New York. He al- 
ways came at dusk ; knew him to 
be there every nigljt almost. 
Sometimes 1 knew him to remain 
until late at night. At other 
times 1 did not know how long 
he would remain, lie and Mrs. 
Sickles always remained in the 
study. The door was shut while 
they were there. Tliere was a 
sofa in that room with its foot 
right at the door. Have known 
him to be there one niglit Avhile 
Mr. Sickles was absent till one 
o’clock in the morning. He was 
alw'ays there when I went to bed 
at ten or eleven o’clock; do not 
know how long he remained on 
these occasions. There was no 
person in the room but Mrs. 
Sickles and Mr. Key. If there 
was any oilier gentleman in the 
house it is likely I would know 
it. The niglit lie was there at 
one o’clock they were in the 
study. He came there at seven 
o’clock. There was no other vis- 
itor between these hours. 

In May, I was going to bed 
about one o’clock. I went to the 
head of the hall stairs and met 
the seamstress. We thought the 
hall bell had rung, and Mr. Key 
and Mrs. Sickles came to the 
hall door and looked out. There 
"was nobody there; they shut the 
hall door and locked it again ; 
they went into the study, and T 
heard them locking the study 
door and the door that leads into 
the parlor. There are two doors 
in the .study ; heard them locking 
both of these. I stood a little 
while and heard them making 
this noise on the sofa for aboul 
two or three minutes. I men- 
tioned to the girl that they were 
making a noise ; the girl ran 
away; she would not hearken 
to me — as it was not language 
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.suitable for her to hear. 1 heard 
them for about two or three min- 
utes. I then went to bed; 1 
knew they ‘Svasiri” at no frood 
work; had been out that ni^hf, 
and came in at 1- n’elnek. I 
knew they were, and it was the 
eonversnlion nrnonir ns all; have 
seen ]^Ir. Key eorne round the 
square and pass tlie lunise while 
Mr. Sickles was in the hou.'^e; 
I>erhaps an hour after he would 
come up when Mr. Si<-kk\s had 
pone out and then he wonld come 
in; he never came in the house 
while Mr. Sickle.s was in the 
hon.se except on rec<‘pfio?} days; 
he always ranp tin* hell wlien 
lie came to tlie door. Tliey vis- 
ited tlie Conirressional cemetery 
two or three times, and two or 
three time.s the buryinir pround 
at Georgetown. Iliese vi.'^its 
wonld he made* between one and 
three o’clock. Tie wonld meet 
us somewhere in the .street. They 
would walk ^lown the grounds 
out of my siuTif, and he away 
an hour or an lionr and a half. 
Then they would come hack and 
drive a^ay. There was only one 
time tliat Mr. Key rode with 
Mns. Sickle.s in the carriasre to 
tlie ronpre.ssional hnryinir 
jrronnd; another time he rod<* 
nut on hi.s horse, tied the Iiorse 
to the railinp*, helped Mrs. 
Sickh'.s out of the cjirriape, and 
walked down the Iniryinp 
pronnd; they stayed an hour; 
another time T bromrht Mrs. 
Sickles in jllie earriape alone, 
and when I pot there 1 saw Mr. 
Key's ])or.se tliere; a eolored man 
came up and handed her a let- 
ter; .she took the letter and 
walked dowi; the prnveyard. Mr. 
Key came a ft erw arks in a car- 
riage and told hi.s colored man 
to take the carriage home; he 


then followed her down the bury 
inp pround, and they were there 
for ahoiit an hour. Mr. Key on 
cominp hack went otf on his 
Iiorse acro.ss tlie country, ami I 
drove Mrs. Sickles home. 

To the 7>/N/r/(7 Attarnt'if. Every 
time Mrs. S. rode out Mr. Tvey 
met her; then* mipht he some 
day.s he «lid not meet ns, hut very 
few; we lirove out nearly every 
day. When Mr. Sii*kles wa.s at 
home he vi.sited on reeeption 
days, hut otlu'rwise I never knew 
him to visit while Mr. Sieklos 
was at home; he usually visited 
in the afternoon. Whem‘\’or Mr. 
Sickles w.'is away, Mr. Key was 
tliere; always notieed tiiat after 
I drove Mr. Siekles away Mr. 
Key always came to the house 
afterwards. 

To Mr. Ould. Onlers to drive 
in l)aek streets w(*re always piv- 
en by Mrs. Siekles; Mr, Key wa« 
always in the carriap<* at the 
time. 

To Mr. Carlisle. T alway.s p{»1 
firders from Mrs. Sielvh».s to drive 
to those )ioiisf‘s where* slie visited 
and Ave always met Mr. Key at 
one of the hoMs<*.s or in tin* street. 
T dnne lier Mr. Key’.s house 
in (’ .street; 1 left him there as 
we came from the cerneU^ry, but 
she did not po in, 

(V. ir. Ernt rsan. Am a bulcTier, 
Mrs, Sickl(*s had been dealinp 
with rne for twf> wssirms of ('on 
pre,ss; have S(‘eri Mr. Key in her 
company, and on Thursday prev* 
ion.s to the frapedy; at an nn- 
u.sual hour for her, between eipht 
and nine oVioek; .she cam<* tf» 
the bench and pave me the 
order; she ;».sko<l rne how much it 
came to, and then handed her 
portemonnaie to Mr. Key, say- 
inp, “T’ny Mr. Eirif'rson he 
look a ten dollar pold piece out 
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and handed it to me and I gave 
the change. It was the 18th of 
February. 

John Cooney. Am coachman 
of Mr. Sickles since the 8th Feb- 
ruary; took the place of John 
Thompson; on the second day I 
went to live w^th Mr. Sickles 
was driving Mrs. Sickles in the 
coach ; Mrs. Sickles rung the 
coach bell; I drew up and Mr. 
Key got in ; I drove them to 
Douglas’ greenhouse, and from 
there down the avenue; we met 
Mr. Key afterwards in some of 
the back streets, when he would 
get into the carriage; he got out 
before we reached Mr. Sickles’ 
house; up to Mr. Key’s decease 
I usually left the house at one 
o’clock, or a little after; pretty 
much every day saw Mr. Key; 
he never went from Mrs. Sickles’ 
house in the coacli, or returned 
with her; he would join her on 
some part of the journey; he 
met her pretty much at Douglas* 
greenhouse or at Taylor & 
Maury’s book store; she was gen- 
erally there before he was, and 
then he would enter her coach; 
never saw him in her house; saw 
Mr. Key on the Sunday he was 

‘^Hon.. Daniel Sickle.s — 


shot, and on the Thursday be- 
fore — it was about five o’clock — 
at Mrs. Greenhow’s; there were 
in the coach Mrs. Sickles and 
Miss Ridgely; Mrs. Sickles vis- 
ited Thompson’s first; I saw Mr. 
Key come in afterwards; left 
Thompson’s and went to Gov. 
Brown’s, and she, in not many 
minutes, followed him; I drove 
them to Mrs. Greenhow’s; Mr. 
Key joined them there ; he stayed 
there an hour and a half or so; 
drove them to Fifteenth street, 
and drove Mrs. Sickles and Miss 
Ridgely home; can’t tell where he 
went. 

Mr. Wooldridge (recalled). 
Mr. Brady handed him an en- 
velope and letter, asking whether 
he had ever seen them before. 
Yes. On the 25th February saw 
them first, at the Capitol. They 
were shown me by Mr. Sickles. 
He read all of the letter except 
two or three lines. He could 
read no more. ^ 

Mr. Brady proposed to read 
that letter. 

The Court decided it was ad 
missible. The letter is as fol- 
lows : 

^‘Washington, Feb. 24, 1859. 


“Dear Sir: With deep regret T inclose to your address the few 
lines, but an indispensable duty compels me so to do, seeing that 
you are greatly imposed upon. 

“There is a fellow, I may say, for he is not a gentleman, by any 
means, by the name of Phillip Barton Key and I believe the Dis- 
trict Attorney who rents a house of a negro man by the name of 
Jno. A. Gray situated on 15t.h street between K and L streets for 
no other purpose than to meet your wife, Mrs. Sickles; he hangs a 
string out of the window as a signal to her that he is in and leave.s 
the door unfastened and she walks in and sir I do assure you. 

“With these few hints I leave the rest for you to imagine 
“Most respectfully, 

'Wour friend, R. p. G.” 
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Mr. Brady proposed to show by Mr, Wooldrid^re the declaratioi 
of the prisoner immediately before leaving his house for the scene 
of the affray in which Mr, Key lost hi.< life, as tending to exhibit 
the prisoners condition of mind, and as warranting the inference 
that he was not legally res})onsible for the act. 

Mr. Quid did not see how this could, on any ground, be received 
as evidence. Tt was contrary to tlie rule, and would be opening 
the door wider than on any previous occjusion. 

Mr. Brady. Mr. Magruder will show the authorities. 

Mr. Quid. 1 do not propo.^e (o discuss it. 

Mr. Magruder said that it seemed to he tlic desire of the otlier 
.side to suppress the truth, while the con.stant ])urpo.se of the de- 
fense was to bring out all the facts and circumstances, to enable 
the jury to pass upon the case intelligently. The case for the 
]>roseenfion was coTuluctcd, he said, as if your ITcmor were n Minos 
or a Rhadamauthus sitting to administer some brutal code in the 
regions of Pluto, 

The Jt'DOE. This argument is one of law. 

Mr. Carlide. So far as we are concerned, we are fpiite willing 
til at coun.sel should he allowed to expre.ss his views of how the 
case should be argued and conducted, and he is cpiite safe in sup- 
posing that our vi<*ws will probably never coincide with his. 

Mr. Magruder called the Judge to witness that he w*a.s only 
.speaking in reply to tlie remarks made in the course of the prose- 
cution. There w-ere here tw^o pro.seeutors — a public and a private 
one. That was rather an unusual spectacle in this courthou.se. Had 
he not the right to sjieak of the gentleman associated in the jiroac- 
ention (Mr. Carlisle) a.s private prosecutor? It was a notorious 
fact that tlic (^hief Magistrate of the country, the Pn>sidcnt of the 
Pnited State.s, was applied to to employ additional counsel to aid 
tlie [irosecution, and tliat he declined to do .so. 

The JrrtfiK. Mr, Magruder do not refer, if you please, to the 
Chief Magistrate of the country. He liiLS notliirlg in the world to 
<to with this matter. It is a matter of argument on a law point. 

Mr. Carlisle. The gentleman means to demolish the law point by 
c<»mrnenting on one of the eounsc) for the ]>rosecution. That i.s a 
novel .style tjf argument. T think the gentlemai] had hotter con- 
tent himsidf with answering my arguments, rather than harping at 
iny ]>re.sence. 

Mr. Magruder. The evidence was offered as hearing on the pri.s- 
oner’s state of mind, and in that as well as in other pointii of view', 
the evidence \vas admissible. 

The District Attorney. It is not my purpose to discuss the ques- 
tion at all. It had been already sunicienlly discussed. He simply 
arose for the purjKjse of making a remark. The motives which 
actuated the prosecution had been already frankly stated. He was 
.surprised that a gentleman would rise in this place and say that 
(he prosecution had suppressed the tnith and suggested falsehood. 
If be believed that, and sti;I expressed high personal regard for the 
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counsel who conducted the prosecution, the confession itself was 
humiliating. 

Mr. Magruder explained that he had said the prosecution was 
carried on the basis of a suppression of the truth, and suggesting 
falsehoods by the technical objections raised. 

Mr. Quid also explained that the remarks which he had made in 
reference to the theatrical organization of the defense, including a 
gentleman outside of the profession — the Rev. Mr. Haley — ^were 
made in a playful spirit, and he was surprised that they had not 
been taken in that spirit. 

Mr. Magruder was glad the gentleman had had an opportunity 
of making the amende honorable. 

The Judge. It is propased to prove what the prisoner said on 
first leaving his house, and shortly before the killing. Declarations 
of a defendant are never evidence for him, unless when they are 
part of the res gestae, or are made evidence by the United States. 
The length of Lafayette square is well known to the jury and coun- 
.sel; and, in my judgment, the distance is too great to allow this 
declaration to be given as part of the res gestae. There is but one 
point of view in which the declaration can be received. That has 
been made one of the aspects in which it is presented to the Court. 
It is as to the insanity of the prisoner, or as tending to prove in- 
.sanity at the time the act was committed. As far as the declara- 
tion may go to show that, I think it may be evidence. The acts 
and declarations of a man alleged to be insane are the best pos- 
sible evidence of insanity; and if these declarations are offered for 
that purpose, I do not feel at liberty to reject them. But they are 
rejected as part of the res gestae, and must be submitted to the jur^^ 
.simply as evidence of the insane condition of the prisoner at the 
time, and for no other purpose; tliat is to show that the prisoner's 
mind was in an unsound stale. The declarations of a man up to 
the moment of killing, or after, may be evidence of insanity, or 
may not be. Such evidence was received in the case of Day, in this 
court, extending through a period of some months, and up to the 
very moment of killing. 

Mr. Brady. Yes, your Honor; I do not know how else in the 
world to judge of a man^s insanity except by what he says or 
does. 

The Judge. There is no way of proving it so well as by one's 
acts and deelaration.s. (’’ounsel understands that this is received 
on that ground only. 

Mr. Brady. We understand your Honor perfectly. 

Mr. Wooldridge. Mr. Sickles, letter except the last two lines 
after the waving of the handker- to me, and then handed it to me. 
chief by Mr. Key, remarked, On Friday afternoon, after gas 
^‘that fellow who has just passed light, I went to the premises on 

Fifteenth street; mentioned to 
wife. Mr. Sickles read all the Mr. Sickles that I had obtained 
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the consent of parties livinjr op- 
posite the house to occupy a 
room, a!id that these partita told 
me the lady was last at (J ray’s 
house on Thursday of that week 
before 1 was tliere, and was witli 
Mr. Key ; had discovmvd tliat I 
had made a mistake, as it was 
Wednesday and not Thursday 
the woman was there, and this ! 
told to Mr. Sickles; then trave 
him a description of ih<‘ ilresses 
she wore. Mr. Sickles recoj^:- 
nize«I the apparel of his wife, 
and it at speared at oiu' time to 
cfuivince him it was liis wife wlio 
had i)een tlierc; told him the lady 
had come I here two or three 
times a week, 'fhat Mr. Key 
wotdd come lirst, into tln‘ 
houst', leave the door ajar, ami 
then she wotd<l sli)» in. Previous 
to this a loW(*l or somethin*:: 
\vhit<‘ W(»nld he put out at Uh» 
bowed wind<»w, and by this par* 
ties in ih<* neii:lib<u’hofMl knew 
Mr. Key was iti tii<* house, and 
tliat the lady would come frofn 
that fact; told him .Mr. Key h:id 
said tiiat he had hir*'d tin* hous»* 
fora ( 'onu:re.s.<sUKni or a Senator, 
and that. a. load of wood, already 
.‘'aw<*d, had been bnumlit tber* 
and <‘arried throuL'h ibe entry to 
llu* yard; bad no knowle<l^e of 
tlie faet m\>elf. J eoiild not meet 
a person who knew my lHisiiie.vi 
in jroin^ iiMo that neiirliborboo*! 
who eould not ^rive me .‘•cune iii- 
fonnation on the subj<*ct. Mr. 
Sickles said bis liop<* was that it 
was not bis wife, because lie bad 
made inquiry and fonrid that on 
Thursday .she could not have 
been there, but when 1 eorrected 
myself and told birn it was on 
Wetinesday, and not Thursday, it 
unmatmed him completely. 

Crnss~/*rafninefJ. The £.nony- 
mous letter was exhibited to nv^ 


cm 

by Mr. Siekl€‘s about one o'clock 
on 251 li of February, Friday. It 
wa.'i in the Capitol in the rear of 
the Sj>eakcr*s chair. Mr. Sickles 
.said, a.s he a|>pn)aebed me, lak* 
in^r the letter out of bis pocke‘, 
‘•(uHjr^e. 1 want to speak t(» yo;i 
on a painful matter. Late Iasi 
nijrlil I rcc'cived (his let t it.’' lie 
then read all but Ibe two la.*-; 
lines, burs! into tears, and b uKl- 
ed me the limiter. Pefore 1 ojxnied 
it, be said be jr^merally threw 
anonymous letters aside, but, as 
in this tlie f.o-ls could b<* proved 
or dispro\ed so easily be thought 
be would investiirale it. lb* a<h!- 
ed, he wmil in I he tnornintr of 
that day to the nciubhorlujod as 
de.scrihed in the letter, ami found 
that tlu» hon.sf> had been liired by 
Mr. Key IronT ibe ne^ro man 
Cray, and that a lady was in llu* 
habit fd' p»ini*’ there, lie further 
said, “My hope is (bat this is 
not my wile, bnl some nlhcr 
woman. As my friemi, you will 
.iro then*, ami see wbelber if is <u‘ 
not.” lb* was very mm*b e\- 
cite»l, .So much so that be [uit lii.s 
hands to his licad and solihed iti 
the h»}»fiy of the House of Kcr- 
resi-nlai i\ cs. 1 b^ rii.^licd from (!u* 
.sofa <m which he was sit tin”' and 
went inlo another .^oom in a eor- 
ner. lb* said, “fief a carriaLV, 
wc’II ‘-'■o, and PI! show y<ui the 
house.” I called a carriaf^e, when 
we entered am] drove to Kleventli 
.street. He showed me ( Cray's 
hou.se. 1 left him at the Treas- 
nrv bnildin^r. DuriiiK the rifle I 
.said I would make the examina- 
tion. Made up my mind to 
and lake a nairri in the vicinity 
of the hoii.se to see whether if 
was Mrs. Sickles or not. When 
be showed me the letter on Fri- 
day he [)nt hi.s hands to his bead 
and sobbed audibly. I parted 
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from him at the Treasury abou! 
2 o’clock. 

Mr, Carlisle. Are you aware 
of the fact that on Friday at 
that hour Mr. Sickles addressed 
the House of Representatives? I 
am not aware of that fact. Are 
you aware that on Friday even- 
ing* Mr. Sickles revised and cor- 
rected his speech? The scenes 
I have described took place on 
Saturday; his excitement was 
not nearly so great as it was on 
Sunday ; it was on Friday at one 
o’clock that he showed me this 
letter; I did not take him into a 
private room on Friday; if I so 
stated, it was in mistake. 

Mr. Carlisle. I was interrogat- 
ing you about the circumstances 
of reading tliis letter on Friday, 
at one o’clock, anS you described 
his placing his hands to his head 
and sobbing audibly, and that 
you took him into an ante-room. 

T did take him into the ante- 
room on Friday; his grief then 
wa^ not so great as it was the 
next day; I am not aware of the 
fact that that same afternoon Mi\ 
Rickies addressed the House, and 
revised and corrected his speech; 

T told him on Friday evening 
that I understood it was on 
Thursday tliat the lady was at 
the hou.se in Fifteenth street; I 
was employed as a clerk in the 
House of Representatives; T was 
not aiding Mr. Sickles as a clerk 
tliis session ; I ascertained from 
a colored man, the son of Mrs. 
Baylis, that the lady was there 
on Thursday; when T made that 
communication to Mr. Rickies he 
was in the lobby, at the rear of 
the Speaker’s chair; it was be- 
tween four and five o’clock on 
Saturday when T made the sec- 
ond report to Mr. Rickies; T as- 
certained the fact that the dav 


was Wednesday from Mrs. Bay- 
lis, the woman from whom I 
rented the room near the house. 
Went to his house on Sunday 
morning; Mr. Butterworth was 
present when Mr. Sickles said he 
saw the villain Key pass and 
make signals to his wife. Mr. 
Butterworth endeavored to calm 
him. Mr. Sickles’ words were, 
“that he could not — the whole 
world or the whole town knew 
it.” Mr. Sickles asked what 
would he do. Mr. Butterworth 
then said after hearing that the 
whole world knew it, “As a man 
of honor I have no advice to 
give you.” Think that was all 
he said. He did not say that 
“as a man of honor you have 
but one course to pursue.” Am 
positive as to that. Am not 
aware that Mr. Butterworth him- 
self has admitted that he said so. 
My irapre.ssion is that when he 
returned with the officers he had 
an overcoat on. At the inter- 
view, prior to the shooting, he 
had no outside coat or hat on. 
I had told him that morning T 
had heard from the servants that 
.signals were made from the Club 
House; have no recollection 
about Mr. Rickies saying to Mr. 
Butterworth tliat w'hile she had 
confessed everything she denied 
about the signals. Have no 
recollection about his asking Mr. 
Butterworth to accompany him 
to the riub House to see if Mr. 
Key bad a room there. There 
was very little conversation after 
the burst about the handkerchief. 

T was so much affected by hi.s 
grief and whatever he said was 
so broken by sobs, that I could 
not make out what he said. The 
steps to the front door are stone. 

T saw Mr. Butterworth go down 
as I was sitting in an easy chair 
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by the window. He was alone. 
He went up toward the avenue. 
Was not aware that Mr, Sickles 
was out of the house till he came 
back. Am not satisfied that Mr. 
Sickles went down those steps. 
It has bothered me since how he 
did g:et out. If lie had i’one 
down the front stops I must have 
seen him. Believe Mr. Sickles 
must have gone out by the base- 
ment door. 

April :J(K 

Mr, Wnoldridffe to Mr. Jlrady, 
Did not receive a communication 
from Mr. Sickles on Friday 
night; did receive one on Satur- 
day, after three i»i regard to ex- 
ercising cantifU] in the investiga- 
lion; he told me I must lu* care- 
ful and not use Mrs. Sickle.'^' 
name, for snspicitiu wa.s worse 
tlian reality, and he had knowl- 
edge^ tliat his wife had not been 
llien* on Tlmrsday; it was Ilia! 
wliicli had depressed me in Imv- 
ing to tell him that it was Wed- 
nesday and not Thursday that 
the lady was seen lh<*r<'. 

To Sfr. ()jdd. Ho(l<» with Mr. 
Sickles to the neighhorhooi] of 
the house in Fifteenth street on 
Ph’iday. He did not gi't out o-‘ 
llie carriage or m.ake inruiiries: 
returned there about .«e\*en that 
niglit. Thiderslood I was to .see 
lhi.« lady when she cami* there, 
and ascertain whether it was his 
wife or not; ]iad a conversation 
with tlie negro hoy “Frittenden” 
and found that lie wa.s full of 


knowledge about Mr. Key going 
there; carried the negro to see 
Mr. Sickles, presuming that he 
might wish to ask him question^. 
The negro did not know who the 
lady was. Did not get any spe- 
cific or general directions at tie? 
.'iecond intcrvii'W with Mr. 
Sickles on Friday evening; was 
acting on my first directions 
which were to find out a.s his 
friend, whether this lady was his 
wife or not. After lie had 
shown me the anonymous letter, 
Mr. Sickles atid T drove to the 
neiglihorhood, and ho indicated 
f<i me the lionse. He said he had 
been there tliat morning. He 
said his hopes wen‘ Hint it was 
not she. 

In l]ie tiote for me Mr. Sickles 
on Saturday nfl(*rnoon said I 
.*^110111(1 Im‘ cant Ions in my in * 
ijuiries, ;d)onl using the name of 
Mrs. Sickles, as I lie snsfiicion, if 
ruit proven or not ’iriu?, was 
worse than the dreadful re 4 Mlitv; 
that lie made inrpiirir*s wliicli as- 
sured him that it was nnf liis 
wife who liad hc'en there on 
Thursday. Wlien we drove*, to 
(he mighhorhood he told me 
tliat he had mmh* iiKpiirie.s and 
that tlie house was there, and 
that Mr. Key had rei.jed it of 
John Fray; he did not say from 
whom he made the incpiirics. 

A1f>rrt A. Mefjnffejf. Am a ern^- 
tractor; knew Mr. Key; was a 
Tnemher of the fMuh and met 
Key there. 


Mr. Brady. Did yon at any tirm* have a conversation with Mr. 
Key in referenee to ^Irs. Sieklcs? 

Tlie District Attorney. We object. 

Mr. Brady. We propose to prove h this witne.ss: First, that 
.shorily before tlie deeea.se of Mr. Ke the witness had noticed 
certain conduct — on his p irl — towards Mrs. Sickles, which led him 
to suggest to Mr. Key that the latter was ohsen'ed to be over at- 
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tentive to her, in answer to which Mr. Key remarked, that he had 
a ja^eat friendship for her, that he considered her a child, and had 
paternal feelings towards her, and he repelled indignantly the idea 
of having any but kind and fatlierly feelings towards her; second, 
that at a subsequent conversation in relation to the same subject, 
the witness suggested to Mr. Key that he might get into danger or 
difticulty about the matler. Mr. Key laid his hand on the left 
breast of his coat, and said, "I am prepared for any emergency.” 

Mr, Oitld said that evidence of these conversations was inadmis- 
sible. 

The Judge. It is proposed to prove in this case, by the witness 
on the stand, what Mr. Key said in relation to Mrs. Sickles; that 
slie was a mere child, and that he looked on himself in .some meas- 
ure a.s a sort of i)ar(;nt, and that on his being remonstrated with 
and told tliat he might get himself info trouble, he said, putting 
Ills hand on liLs breast, he was pref)ared for any emergency that 
might occur. This is objected to on the part of the United States 
for various reasons. I do not perceive tliat tlie evidence tends to 
establish any ])oint in controversy in this case. The declarations 
of deceased occurred some of them so long ago as last June, and the 
last of tliern a day or two previous to the 17tli of February. How 
that tends to prove, even if it w’ere material, tliat the decea.sed was 
armed on the 27th of February, some ten days after the last 
declaration, is a matter that does not strike me as being likely to 
follow from the inlroduction of tlie evidence. There is another 
ground on wliicli it strikes the Court that the evidence is not ad- 
missible. It is offered in ex])lanation of the conduct of the defend- 
ant, in the supposition that he had a right to supi:iase the deceased 
was *irined, and that his conduct might be partly accounted for on 
that ground. This conversation might just as w^ell have passed 
hetAveen any tw’o gentlemen discus.sing the alleged intimacy between 
Mrs. Sickles and the deceased — it would be just as much evidence, 
if one had said to another: '‘These persons are misbehaving them- 
selves, and if Mr. Key does not take care he will get into trouble, 
or into danger, or have his life taken;” that would be as much evi- 
dence as this. Recause it does not appear that it could have in- 
tluenced in any po.ssible way the conduct of the prisoner, or could 
have had anything to do wu'th any point involved in this case, I 
think the evidence not admissible. 


Felia^ McClusky, Was In 
Washington on 27th of February 
in the neighborhood of Willard’s. 
I followed to the scene of the 
killing. I saw Mr. Sickles as- 
cending the stoop of Judge 
Pdack’s house, the j>eo]>le run- 
ning after him. In ten or fif- 
teen minutes Mr. Sickles and Mr. 


Butterworth came out and got 
into a carriage, and rode to Mr. 
Sickles’ house. I walked to the 
house. By the state I saw Mr. 
Sickles in I thought he would 
kill every man, .woman and child 
in the house. I thought even, 
that if he went upstairs he might 
injure his wife. I .spoke with 
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Mr. Berret, the Mayor. I kept 
my eye pretty close on Mr. 
Sickle.s, and as he went upstairs 
1 stepped nj) two or three steps 
to watch liiiii. Heard either her 
or him ji*ive somelliini; oi‘ :i 
prroan or holloa, or soinetliinir of 
that kind, and 1 thoiidif 1 woiiM 
not "o up; do not tliink a per- 
son in the .study could hear what 
was jioinjr on in tin* hack parlor. 
The door opened oiiee, and then 
T heard a buzz or contusion, but 
liie door c1o.’<(mI in a second, and 
then the noise c'en.'^ed just as if it 
was a ventrilo»|uist’s trick. When 
1 saw Mr. Sickles at :\Ir. Black’s 
lie looked like* a man rriuhteiied 
to dealli, you know, with Ids hair 
over Iiis face; liad my opinion 
from the start that lie was not 
n*sponsible for anythini* he did. 

To Mr. OuJd. Stay<Ml at Mr. 


Sic'kles* house till he went to jail 
with Mr. Walker and ^Ir. Bnt- 
lerworth. 

,/o//n McDonald. Was with 
Mr. Sickles as irroom and foot- 
man t>n Bull February; .saw Mr. 
Key in l..a layette .s(|uare on Suu- 
d.iy ; the last lime before that 
was t!u‘ previous Tluirsday: tin* 
last time he was comin.Lr out of 
the riul* H<Mise with a shawl on 
his arm. lie came up and shook 
hands with !^Irs. Sickh‘s. He 
first asked if slie were izoiu^* t(» 
the hop at Will.ardV; .‘'he said 
^\iv would il’ Dan would alh»w 
her; I Ill'll he sai<I lu* <*\pecled in 
m(M‘i h(*r there; another remark 
he made was that her eyes looked 
bad, and slie said that .^he did 
not feed well, or somethinir like 
that; lie Ham #jrot into the car- 
ria.L’c. 


Mr. liradjf annouiiia'd that the defen.M* had closc'd. 

The District Atfarnctf- Having Iweii n<»tified that the defense is 
iroinir to clo.'^e, I fe(*l it proper to make this statement: When, at 
a certain slaLre of this trial, a certain piece of evidence was otT<*red, 
tlie Fiiited States felt it incunibf*nt on them to object. Tlie objec- 
tion wa.-'i made and sustained. Tlie reason wl»y tlie obb*i‘lion was 
made w'as because, in the view of the prosecution, all evidi'iu'e re- 
latin^r to any adulttu’ous intercourse between tlie decea.sed anil the 
w’ife of the accuseil was entirely incomju'tenl. Your lIoin>r ha.s 
.•^ubseriuently ruled that in certain aspec1> of the ca.se evidence 
show'iiifr Ibis adiillerou.s intercourse coiihl be introduced. That evi- 
dence has been introduced. 1 now state in frankness to the penllc- 
mon on the fMlier side, and wdll let. tliern take tlieir own course about 
it, that tlie evidence liavinjr been fiivcn with respect to this iiitcr- 
cour.se, the United States now wniiNe all objection to the introduc- 
tion of any evidence which the ji^entlernen may have lendiiijL: to the 
development or proof of this adulterous intercourse; and tliey fiar- 
ticularly waive all objection to tlu* introduction of testimony offered 
on the part of the defense the other day in relation to the conft^ssion 
of Mrs. Sickle.s. 

Mr. Brady. I am not prepared to make any sped fie answer to 
that deliberate and prepared .sijjr|?e.stion of the pras^?cution. founded 
on reason.s which, in their con.siiltation, tliey undoubtedly esteemed 
to be sufficient, for I presume such a thinjr wa.s not done without 
careful consultation; nor do I think that at this sta^re of the case, 
after having encountered in ever>’ step of its progress every spe- 
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cies of objection which the sharpest and most cultivated legal in- 
tellects could present against what we honestly esteemed to bo 
relevant proof, we are called upon by any consideration of duty 
to the (\)urt, to our client, or to the prosecution, to accept any 
proposition which the prosecution make. Nevertheless, I will im- 
itate the example we are told prevailed with some of the aboriginies 
of the country, whenever propositions were made in the spirit of 
peace never to give an answer immediately, but to take time to give 
the j)roj)osition the semblance, at least, of being considered. 

I will confer with my associates. But since the learned gentleman 
has referr€?d particularly to this paper called a confession, which 
seems to be the i)roniinent subject on his mind at this moment, I 
take occasion to say what I think is due to my client, that any 
publicity which this paper has found anywhere Is not in the slight- 
est degree attributable to him, but was in direct opposition to his 
ex]>ressed and consistent wish, as I know. I have no censure to 
apply to any ])arly or ])erson in relation to the publication of that 
pajier. 1 have my own jirivate opinion as to whether its publica 
tion was ])roper or not; but I know that my client, neither directly 
or indi redly, had the slightest connection with it, and I know that 
he regretled it was juiblished. At the same time w’e all understand 
that a paper offered during the trial of a cause, which becomes a 
subject of discussion, and on which the Court makes a ruling, to 
which ruling excej)tion is taken, becomes 2 )art of the record. 

I ask your HonoCs pardon for making that little .statement, but 
it seemed to be an act of justice and jiropriety to make it. As to 
the proposition of my learned opponents it shall l>e considered, and 
at the proper time — jierhaps at the opening of the Court to-morrow — 
an answer will be given. 


IN RKBUTTAL. 


Geo. II. Pendleton.^ Am brotb- 
er-in-law of deceased. The second 
Monday after Mr. Key was killed 
made an examination of the 
jiremises of Gray; went to the 
front door and found it closed; 
the back door was locked; sent 
for locksmith; never gave a di- 
rection or made suggestion to the 
locksmith as to removing that 
lock at that time, or to anybody 
else; did not sec anyone taking 


off the lock; am not prepared lo 
say the lock Avas taken off from 
the front door when I was there ; 
if it was, it was without my 
knowledge. Some articles belong- 
ing to the deceased were trans- 
mitted to me from John A. 
Smith; they were said to have 
been taken from his person or 
clothes at the time or subsequent 
to the homicide; they consisted 
of the case of an opera glass, two 


** Pendleton, George, (1825-1889.) Bom Cincinnati, 0.; mem- 
ber U. S. House of Representatives, 1857-1865; Democratic Candi- 
date for Vice-Prasident, 1864; United States Senator, 1879-1885; 
U, S, Minister to Germany, 1885-1888; died at Brussels. 
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brass keys, a set of small keys, a 
pocketbook, in which were four- 
teen dollars and some cents, and 
a pair of kid gfloves. I gave the 
small keys to Mr. Maury, who 
was appointed administrator of 
Mr. Key. On the Friday or Sat- 
urday following the death of Mr. 
Key T received an envelope con- 
taining one or more papers, with 
a card from Dr. Stone, saying 
he was requested by Dr. Miller 
to deliver them. Tt has been 
stated there were some cards and 
a card case; have no recollection 


there were not ; there was a paper 
which is in the envelope still. 

Colonel Charles L. Jones, I 
visited the house in Fifteenth 
street, in company of Mr. Pen- 
dleton; 1 suggested to Gray he 
had better break open the door, 
hut Mr. Pendleton thouglil it 
would 1)0 more dignified to get 
in by the aid of a loeksrnitlt; 
found no property of Mr. Key 
there; Mr. Pendleton gave no 
direction; paid no attention to 
the taking oiT of the lock. 


Mr, Brady. A proposition w’as made yesterday by the government 
to the counsel of Mr. Sickles to admit what is called the ronfes.siou 
of Mrs. Sickles jis evidence. In response to that, I ])resorit the im- 
mediate and unanimous answ’or given by all rny associates when the 
pro[)osition w'as submitted to them; that is, we do not accefit if, or 
deal with it; that the case of (he accused is cIo.sed, and the prosecu- 
tion must therefore pursue such course on their part as they may 
deem advisable. 


Francis Doyle (recalled). Was “here are .some papers^*: re- 
present in the eluh house oti the (|nestecl Dr. Miller to take charge 

evening of tJie liornicide; .some of (hem. 
one examining (he clothe.s .said 

Mr. Ould, Did you ob.s<*r\’e Mr. SiekU*s at the time of the hom- 
icide? 

Mr. Brady. Is that rebutting? 

Mr. Ould. It w'as connected exclusively and solely to the issue of 
froi/.y or imsanity of the f^rksoner . 

Mr. Brady. Tt was not rebutting, ns this witness had been ex- 
amined, and has stated everything he had oh.ser\Td Mr. Sickles say 
or do; if this w^ere permitted it w’ould allow all the witnesses for the 
prosecution to be recalled. 

Mr. Stanton. On this indictment the state of the mind of the 
prisoner at the time the ofTen.se was committed was the point at which 
the prosecution started. The burden of proof w’as on them to sliowr 
that he was a |)cr.son of sound memory and di.scretion at the time 
the act was committed. They introduced tlu-ir proof at a particular 
.spot and particular lime, and exhausted their proof. We have not 
called a single witness in answer to that evidence; we have showm 
other facts by other witnesses going to a que.stion on which the bur- 
den of proof was on the prosecution. 

The JrnoE. Considerable evidence having been given tending to 
show' the condition of unsound mind cif the prisoner, the Unit/cd 
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States propose to prove facts and circumstances to meet that evi- 
dence. A large portion of the evidence for the defense has been to 
show this condition of the prisoner, and if it were not to be met 
because the United States did not introduce it in the course of the 
direct evidence on part of the prosecution, it never could be met. 
Tlie counsel who last addressed the Court labors under a mistake in 
saying that tlie burden of i)roof of the insanity of the party accused 
is on the United States. It is not so; every man is presumed to be 
sane til] the contrary is proved; that is the normal condition of the 
human race, T hope. I think the evidence receivable under any and 
every rule of law with which T am actpiai tiled. 


Mr, Quid. Mr. Doyle, state 
wliat was the appearance of Mr. 
Sickles at that lime. 

Mr, Doyle. When I came up 
to Mr. Sickles he turned round 
almost immediately; thought his 
manner was self-possessed, more 
than liLs speech indicated; there 
was more excitement in the ex- 
pression than the manner. 

Mr. Brady. I don’t know to 
what extent you have given your- 
self to the study of men; have 
you ever been in a lunatic asy- 
ium? 

Mr. Doyle. No, sir; I hope 
tliL iudge will protect me. 

Mr. Quid. lie does not mean 
as an inmate, but a visitor. 

Mr. Brady. 1 should beg your 
[lardon did I insinuate that you 
had been an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. I mention this by way 
of illustrating how small a cause 
will produce undue excitement. 
Everything you have stated has 
been with the most gentlemanly 
regard to truth. I meant, whether 
in such an asylum you have seen 
an insane person. No, sir. 

Mr. Brady. If you visited an 
insane asylum and saw twelve 
persons dancing or sitting still, 
do you think you could tell who 
were insane or not? No, sir. 

Mr. Brady. Have you ever 


spoken to a person unmistakably 
insane? No, sir. 

Mr. Brady. Among your ac- 
quaintances you find gentlemen 
high-minded, impulsive, quick to 
anger and resentment, but soon 
the excitement passes aAvay. You 
happen to know some who are 
more excitable than those who 
flash their temper, and yet ordi- 
narily exliibit composure. You 
will not undertake to judge of 
Mr. Sickles’ temper? I did not 
undertake to say what was his 
state of mind. I merely gave mv 
judgment 

Albert Greenleaf. Was at the 
club house when Dr. Miller was 
there. Some papers were put 
into the latter’s hands; a pocket- 
book or card case was handed by 
a police otTicer; the papers came 
from either the vest or overcoar. 

To Mr. Brady, Cannot state 
where the clothes were till I saw 
Ihem in this officer’s hands. He 
had onljr a coat and vest, not an 
overcoat. 

Jacob F. King. Am police 
officer; went to the Club House 
and got there while the investiga- 
tion was "oing on; stayed there 
nil the body was removed. Saw 
Dr. Miller there, and saw some 
papers handed to him; took 
charge of the door of the room 
where the body was lying; the 
coat and vest of Mr. Key were 
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lying on a chair; the pants were 
on the body ; think Mr. Snowden 
handed these papers to Dr. 
Miller; think they were taken 
out of the pantaloons ; know there 
was a small white-handled knife 
taken out of the pockets; did not 
observe anything fall on the 
floor; had hold of the vest while 
I was examining the hole where 
the hall went through. Mr. Snow- 
den appeared to he olliciating a 
good deal about Mr. Key ; tliink 
he took the papoi*s out of the 
pocket ; know he had a small 
memorandum hook, and a small 
portemonnaie, which he took 
from tlio clothes. 

To Mr. Brady. The articles T 
saw given to Dr. Miller were a 
memorandum book, portemon- 
naie, small knife and some pa- 
pers, 

ilfr. Quid. Did you observe the 
manner and expres.sion of Mr. 
Sickles at the lime of Mr. Key^-? 
death? T thought he ^vas exceed- 
ingly cool ; as far as T could 
judge his manner Avas self-pos- 
.sessed; di<l not .<?ee any indication 
of gr€?at excitement, that I am 
aw^are of. 

Edward M. Tidhall. My atten- 
tion -was directed more to Mr, 


Sickles’ manner than anything 
else ; I thought it was rather 
cool and deliberate; his face was 
somewdiat pale, of course. 

Mr. Brady. Have you ever 
visited a lunatic asylum? Not 
that 1 recollect. Have yon ever 
talked with an insane person? I 
do not recollect that I have. Ts 
it your opinion that the eyes of 
an insane per.son have a peculiar 
expression? 1 would not like to 
express an opinion on that. 1 
had oflen .seen Mr. Sickles be- 
fore; do not think his face was 
habitually i>ale. If the expres.sion 
of his eyes at the time of the 
homicide had been totally differ- 
ent from their ordinary expres- 
sion, you would have noticed it, 
would yon? T think not. 

Charles Howard. Mr. Key was 
my brother-in-law; that is the 
I»aper which T produced yester- 
day and handed to Mr. Pendle- 
ton. It was shown to me by Mr.^ 
Pendleton, some four or five days 
after Mr. Key^s death; Mr. Pen- 
dleton placed this and other pa- 
pers in my i>os.session ; have made 
a cipher which appears to cor- 
respond with this, and I think T 
can read it. (Produces transla- 
tion of it, made by himself.) 


Mr. Carlisle. This cipher letter made its appearance yesterday, i?i 
the course of the cross-examination of Mr. Pendleton, and the c.oun- 
.sel for the defense tlien a.sked that the letter should be presen’’ed, to 
be kept on record in the case. The prosecution had proved all about 
the letter except the handwriting, and they now held that it ought 
to go to the jury. If it had any significancy, or any relation to the 
cause, it was proper that the .significancy should be communicated 
to the jury by the witne.ss who had deciphered it, and ascertained 
the key to it. He presumed it was not different from a paper written 
in a foreign language, and that the letter and translation should go 
to the jury together. The cipher letter wa.s written by the substitu- 
tion of one letter of the alphabet for another letter, and was unintel- 
ligible to anyone who has not the key to the cipher. He presumed 
that at this stage of the cj-use the y>rasecution .should not be driven to 
proof of the handwriting; and, as it had been found on the person of 
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the deceased, it should go to the jury. The defen:se had gone so far as 
to show that there were other things on the body of the deceased, not 
first proved, but had gone no further; and he held that the prosecu- 
tion had a right to take up the thread, and show that this was a 
paper having a meaning; whether admissible in evidence was another 
matter. He offered it now on the ground that the United States hav- 
ing put in evidence what matters were found on the body of the de- 
ceased, exclusive of this letter, and the defense having brought out 
this letter, the prosecution are entitled to show what it means. 

The Judge held it to be the natural order of things that the ob- 


jector should open and close, bu 
the evidence is admissible or not. 
was not rebutting evidence. The 
therefore excluded from the case. 

Wm, Daw. Am a police officer; 
was present at the house of Mr. 
Sickles shortly after the killing. 
Accompanied Mr. Sickles there 
from Judge Black’s in a hack. 
Mr. Suit, Mr. Mann, Mr. Butter- 
worth, Mr. Sickles went; Mr. 
Sickles went into the library, 
stayed a few minutes and had a 
conversation with some gentle- 
men; he wanted to go upstairs; 
""told liim he could not go up ex- 
cept on promise not to harm his 
wife. He said he had no such 
intention. Mr. McBlair told us 
we might depend on what Mr. 
Sickles said. He remained up- 
stairs for about five minutes and 
came down with some letters in 
his hand. He went into the libra- 
ry and stayed there some time. 
Then he went into the parlor. 
We were in the house about half 
an hour altogether. Mr. Sickles 
went in Senator G win’s carriage 
to jail, and our carriage followed 
immediately after. There was 
talk in the back parlor while Mr. 
Sickles was there; heard no un- 
usual sounds ; nothing like shrieks 
or moans. Mr. Sickles invited us 
to take some brandy just before 
starting for the jail. 

To Mr. Brady. Went there a.« 
an officer to assist Mr. Suit, the 


t the question really was whether 
It was very plain to him that this 
cipher letter and translation were 

officer who made the arrest; we 
went to the house at Mr. Sickles’ 
request; he wanted to arrange 
some business. 

James H. Suit. I noticed Mr. 
Sickles after he reached the 
house. I stood at the library door 
leading into the hall a part of 
the time ; think the door between 
the library and back parlor was 
open; would not be so certain 
that it continued open all the 
time. 

J. H. McBlair. Was at Mr. 
Sickles’ house on 27th of Febru- 
ary, about fifteen minutes after 
the occurrence; Wooldridge and 
Miss Ridgley were there. Sen- 
ator Slidell and myself went to- 
gether; prisoner came in in about 
twenty minutes; heard no un- 
usual noLses in the back parlor; 
was considerably excited myself; 
some police officers told me they 
apprehended some of the mob 
would shoot Mr. Sickles, and Mr. 
Suit, putting his hand on what 
appeared to be a pistol, said he 
could shoot as well as any of 
them. 

To Mr. Brady. Mr. Sickles, 
when he came downstairs, had 
papers in his hand. He was ex- 
tremely calm ; thought it tho 
calmness of desperation; he ap- 
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peared to be suffering internalh" 
and to be endeavoring to restrain 
his feelings; thought him, and 
still think him to be a man of 
remarkable powers of endurance, 
or he never would have been able 
to withstand the relentless per- 
secution extended to him; think 
he is a calm man; do not know 
that he has great command over 
his feelings; has great command 
externally; a man can be calm 
and have very powerful feelings 
at the same time. 

Col. Berrit. Am Mayor of 
Washington; was present at Mr 
Sickles’ house on tlie afternoon 
of the killing; T went there with 
the Chief of Police from the 
club house; found there two 
])ol icemen, Mr. Wooldridge, Mr. 
Sickles, and perhaps, several 
other gentlemen ; wa.s shown into 
the library; there found Mr. 
Sickles, w’ho remained there five 
or ten minutes, arranging .some 
matters about the bookcase; T 
said he had better go to jail, 
where the preliminary examina- 
tion would take placyc; he said 
that was what he desired ; we, re- 
mained in the parlor for five or 
ten minutes; T mean Mr. Sickle.s, 
Robert J. Walker and myself; 
we soon after left for the jail. 
When Mr. Sickles discovered Mr. 
Walker in the parlor he said, 
“A thousand thanks for calling”; 
he exhibited much feeling and 
spoke of his child, and of his 
house being dishonored, and im- 
mediately thereafter took his seat 
on the sofa; he wept heartily. 

I remarked to him to be com- 
posed; he said he would be; his 
outburst of grief continued four 
or five minutes; he made a very 
distinct noise, indicative of deep 
grief; it was a hearty cry, and 
might have been heard in any 


part of this room; accompanied 
him to jail, in company with the 
Chief of Police and Robert J. 
Walker; he seemed on the way 
to be restive, and made gestures 
as of salutations as he left his 
liou.se; suggested to him that he 
had better not allow his atteiition 
to be called to the crowd; there 
was a brief examination at tlie 
jail; his manner was composed 
under the circumstances; did not 
see any exliibition of grief there 
.such as 1 have described. 

• April 22. 

Joseph Dudrow (recalled). As 
lo Mr. Sicklei=?’ appearance and 
manner, il was rather cool; after 
lie shot Mr. Key he walked 
away qnieily; he put the pistol 
in his pocket afterward; saw 
nothing strange in his manner 
before he met Mr. Key; thought 
from his firing sucli a number of 
shots that he was rather cool, 

Mr. Delafield (recalled). As to 
Mr. Sickles’ appearance and 
manner, it was rather cool; after 
he shot Mr. Key lie walked away 
quietly; saw nothing strange in 
hi.s manner before he met Mr. 
Key; thought from his firing 
such a number of shots that he 
was rather cool. 

Francis TI. Smith. Am one of 
the reporters of the House of 
Representatives; on Friday and 
Saturday, 2r>th and 26th Febru- 
ary, Mr. Sickles made S]>eeche5. 

Mr. Carlisle read from the 
Congressional Globe the speech 
of Mr. Sickles, on the subject of 
navy yards, on Friday, 26t!h. 
Mr. Sickles’ Saturday speech on 
the same subject. 

Mr. Brady admitted that the 
corrections in the manuscript of 
Friday’s speech were in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Sickles. 
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Mr. Smith. Have examined the 
roll of votes; on Friday Mr. 
Sickles voted on the last vote, 
about 9 o’clock. Mr. Sickles 
voted on the last vote Saturday. 

Mr. Carlisle informed the court 
that the prosecution had sub- 
mitted to the counsel for the de- 
fense an otfer of evidence, and 
were waiting for the result of 
their examination of it. This 
offer of evidence is connected 
with an inquiry into Mr. Sickles’ 
own conduct, and particularly 
into the matter of his visits with 
a lady to Barnum’s Hotel, Balti- 
more. The proprietor of that 
hotel is in court. 

The Judge. For very obvious 
reasons the court will do no more 
than merely state his opinion on 
this point, and that opinion is 
that the evidence is not admis- 
sible. 

Mr. Carlisle said that the judge 
having disposed of the offer of 
evidence lately made, nothing re- 
mained to be offered on the part 
of the prosecution except the tes- 
timony of two witnesses on the 
question of insanity. 


April 23. 

Richard Broadhead. On Feb. 
27 Mr. Haldemar and I called at 
Judge Black’s; Mr. Sickles came 
in; called Mr. Sickles’ attention 
to some mud on his boots, and 
remarked that he was unfortu- 
nate in crossing the street; he 
said he was and would take it off, 
and he stepped out to do so ; after 
a while he came into the back 
parlor from the front parlor ; Mr. 
Haldemar tendered him our serv- 
ices to go with him to the magis- 
trate’s ; he thanked \is ; asked him 
if it was a bailable offense; he 
said he did not know, but that if 
all the facts were known it would 
be; he added, “For God knows I 
would be justified,” or, could 
not help it.” Someone asked 
whether Mr. Key was dead; Mr. 
Butlerworlh answered ^^yes”; Mr. 
Sickles muttered something about 
there being ^^one wretch less in 
the world,” and seemed consider- 
ably excited. The carriage hav- 
ing been sent for, and his New 
York friend.s having arrived, Mr. 
Sickles left Judge Black’s, and 
Mr. Haldemar and myself re- 
mained. 


Mr. Carlisle read the instructions which the prosecution would 
ask the court to give the jury. 

Mr. Brady then read the instructions asked by the defense. 

THE ARGUMENTS ON THE INSTRUCTIONS. 

Mr. Carlisle’s Speech. 

Mr. Carlisle stated the grounds on what he thought the instructions, 
asked by the prosecution, should be granted, and those asked by the 
defense, or some of them, should be rejected. The first point made 
by the jirosecution, that if the homicide were willful and intentional, 
and was induced by the belief of the prisoner that the deceased had 
criminal intercourse with the prisoner’s wife, nevertheless it was mur- 
der, if the jury believe that no violence or assault was offered by the 
deceased at the moment of the homicide, that presented hypotheti- 
cally on the whole evidence the case of a willful and intentional 
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killing, without i)rovocation in law. It also presented that a previous 
seduction of, or adultery with, the })risoner’s wife is no provocation 
in law, even if the jury believe it, but the instruction further ]>roceeds 
to guard the jury against the conviction of the i>risoner if he were 
insane at the time of the killing. He did not know that he ought to 
consume the valuable time of tlie court in discussing llie first pro])osi- 
tion — namely, that a j>revious adullerv is not j)rovocation in law. The 
case of adultery as leading to homicide, wherever it is referred to in 
the book, is referred to solely in cases where the husband catches the. 
adulterer in flagrante dvlicto. All the authorities confine it further 
exclusively to the case of instant killing. So that there are two ]»oints 
in it — one that the parties must be caught in flagrante (hdicio, and, 
second, that the homicide mus# be instantaneous. But there w.'is no 
authority for saying that adulterj' had ever been held as teiuling to 
establish a justitication of tlie act of homicide. They had heard rea- 
soning and eloquence on the subject, but as yet heard no authority 
cited on the oilier side. They were told that every man was to judge, 
when he finds him.seH: aggrieved, whether the law of the land gives 
him adequate relief; and if it doe-s not, then he is remitted to his 
natural rights. In other words, they were told lliat tlu‘re were two 
conditions in every society — a state of nature and a state of society 
nn imperivm in imperio. He would not argue that proposition; its 
mere statement was its own refutation. 

Tt was also argued that luunaii law must he in accordance with 
Divine law. He would not go into any argument on that subject, 
but would concede, for the sake of argnincnl, the proposition, lie 
denied, liowever, that the Divine law nnywlicre anlliorizeti the taking 
of a human life for any wrong by llie person Avronged. The Divine 
law did not make adultery as great a crime as ninrder. Tliat sacred 
volume, on its sacred jiages, Iiad, from lieginning to mid, in letters of 
living light, denunciations of such acts of violeiice as this. And he 
flirt lier said tliat at no ])eriod of the Jewish dispensation was it ever 
lield that the pnnisliment of adnlt^Tv hy death was other than a jndi- 
ci.al punishment. He denied that any text in the Bilile connlenanced 
the idea tliat he wdio had been injured \vas autliorized to take the life 
of the adulterer. Dr. Paley, in discussing this sin of adultery, had 
referred to Ihat most toncliing of all the incidents recorded in the 
Xew' Testament — the occasion when the Scribes and T^liarlsees broiiglit 
to the Savior the woman taken in adultery. They said to liim, “Mas- 
ter, this woman hath been taken in adultery, in the very act ; the law 
of Moses says that crime sliall be punished witli deatli; what .sayest 
thouf’ The Evangelist adds that they .said this “tenijiting him.” 
How tempting him? Tempting him to take upon himself some judi- 
cial authority, that they might have an opportunity of acciusiiig him. 
Finally he gave them that notable answer, “Let him that is without 
sin cast the first stone at her.” “Then one by one the Scribes and 
Pharisees slunk away, and the Savior turned and asked the woman, 
‘Hath any man condemned theef She said, ‘No man, Lord.^ Then 
.said he, ‘Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” I, said 
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He, pronounce no judgment; I take upon myself no judicial autihor- 
ity; “go and sin no more.” 

If his Honor would refer to the Greek he would find that the verb 
was calachrino, equivalent to the Latin judico, to pass sentence 
against one. It showed that at that time there was no such thing 
among the Jews as private authority to punish adultery. What could 
be more shocking, what so irreconcilable with the existence of peace 
and good government than the doctrine that he who is grievously 
wronged is to take into his own hands the knife, and to execute sum- 
mary judgment against the offender? Society could not exist with 
such a doctrine. If it were established here, in the capital of the 
Nation, the land would present one great scene of violence and con- 
fusion, because the principle would not be confined to the single crime 
of adultery, but would extend to all other wrongs for which the law 
did not give the offended party adequate reparation. He did not 
know that it was necessary for him to argue these instructions any 
further. In regard to the other instructions prepared by his col- 
league, he would not discuss the second, third and fourth, because they 
were copied from the instructions of his Honor in the case of Day. 
As to the fifth instruction, the proposition was: Although adultery 
did not offer a legal provocation or justification, yet, if the prisoner 
knew that the deceased had had adulterous intercourse with the pris- 
oner’s wife, and if the prisoner saw the signals and knew their mean- 
ing, the passion excited would make a legal provocation, reducing the 
grade of crime from murder to manslaughter. It merely asked his 
Honor to repeat in this case the old and well-settled law on that 
subject. 


As to the propositions offered by the defense, they were, many of 
them, if not all, liable to the objection of being abstract propositions 
of law, and did not conform to the practice. The first proposition 
was liable to the objection that his Honor would have to confide to 
the juiy the functions of the judge. The effect of laying down this 
proposition to the jury, without anything more, your Honor, who is 
placed there for the purpose of instructing us at the bar, and the 
jury, as to the law, and to whom the community look for a declara- 
tion of law, leaves it to the jury to find whether there is any proof of 
alleviation, excuse or justification arising out of the defense. Does 
the counsel mean to say in general terms, with regard to the feelings 
with which men are disposed to look at the fact of killing under these 
circumstances, that they may find something of alleviation, excuse or 
justification of the act? It is not as to the alleviation which might 
be drawn under other and different circumstances, therefore, that they 
find in the circumstances of the case made by the prosecution 

There is some alleviation, is it meant to say, if the jnry W that 
the presumption of malice is rebutted ? I presume not. Your Honor 
M to say to the jury what facts and circumstances it is competent for 
^hem, to consider as an alleviation, excuse or 
Justification in this ^se for it must be aUeviation, excuse or justifi- 
eabon in the eye of the law. It must be what yom Honor m4t * 
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dare legal alleviation^ excuse or justification ; and il would be, I think, 
taking an extraordinary, not the usual course, to throw the whole case 
before the jury without giving instructions. What is meant by this 
equivocal language is that the jury are j^resumed to be acquainted 
with the law further than wliat other men know of it. Without the 
aid of your Honor it is not to be presumed what is the law which 'will 
amount or extend to alleviation, excuse or justification. I object to 
the first proposition on this ground. 1 will say nothing about the 
abstract proposition of law, but will add from tlie fact of killing, 
whenever the law presumes malice, it may be rebut led by certain facts 
and circumstances, or circumstances and facts of a certain sort, which 
the law regards as alleviation, excuse or justification. 

As to the second proposition — namely, the existence of malice — ^it 
is not prasuinable in the case, if, on any rational theory consistent 
with all the evidence, the homicide was either jnstifiablo, excusable, or 
an ad of manslaughter. I must express my admiration at the singular 
adroitness ■with which it has been prepared. I think T see in this 
proposition an invitation to the jury to consider wlietlier, on all they 
have heard of this case, the theory of my learned friend — although T 
don’t mean to say it is his theory alone, luit may be that of the gen- 
tlemen associated with him — whether the tlieorv of the homicide was 
excusable under these circumstances, and whether it is a rational 
theory; and that if the juiy think it is, then the existence of malice 
is not pre.sumable. While J acknowledge, to llie fullest extent, the 
right of the jury, I deny it is the province of this or any court to in- 
vite the jurj^, or to submit to the jury on the apidication of counsel, 
the question whether the liiw is to be thus or so. We had bctter-^I 
.say it Avilh the most perfect respect — abolLsh the bench entirely if 
such practice is to prevail, and trust to the jury, without any inter- 
ference of the Judge. I know of no authority or precedent, on the 
face of it by express terms, which induces a submission to the jury 
by the Court, as to what is the law of the case. They or your Honor 
are to determine whether tliere be a rational theoiy^ of justification in 
law, in any view of the evidence of this case. Your Honor i.s to tell 
them w^hat is a justification in laiv, and it is for them to form their 
opinion. 

As to the third point namely that if there be any rational hypo- 
thesis consistent with the conclusion that the homicide was justifiable 
or excusable, the defendant must be acquitted — this Avas substantially 
the same as the second, only that it was more boldly stated. 

In the fourth propasition the defense undertake to save the pris- 
oner from conviction for manslaughter, by saying that, if the jury 
believed that Mr. Sickles intended to kill Mr, Key, he cannot be con- 
victed of manslaughter. He submitted, however, that it did mi fol- 
low that, because Mr. Sickles intended to kill Mr. Key, he could not 
therefore, be convicted of manslaughter. He could suppose many 
cases where a party does intend to kill the assailant, and doas kill 
him, and -where the act falls short of murder, and is manslaughter. 

The fifth proposition was, again asking your Honor voluntarily to 
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surrender into the hands of the jury the functions of the Judge — the 
whole investigation on the whole question of law and fact. If his 
I Honor did that, society would be exposed to those doctrines that are 
* inconsistent with the existence of civil society. The jury would be 
referred to their own conscience, without regard to law, and would be 
asked to say, whether that unhappy deceased did or did not deserve 
his fate ; and if they thought he did deserve it, they would be asked to 
acquit the prisoner. He would not stop to argue the falsity of that 
proposition. 

The sixth proposition was, that if Mr. Sickles killed Mr. Key while 
the latter was in criminal intercourse with the wife of the prisoner, 
Mr. Sickles cannot be convicted of either murder or manslaughter. 
That was again laying down the doctrine of divine right on the part 
of the injured husband to slay an adulterer. 

The seventh point was, that if the jury found Mr. Sickles was 
laboring under the influence of a diseased mind, and was really un- 
conscious that he was committing a crime, he is not in law guilty of 
murder. This proposition was in quotation marks, but he did not 
know where it was taken from. He did not suppose it was taken 
from his Honor’s ruling. 

Mr, Brady. It is Mr. Bradley’s language in the Day case. 

Mr. Carlisle. I am glad it is not the Judge’s language. 

Mr. Brady. His Honor adopted those instructions. 

Mr. Carlisle could well imagine how his poetical friend on the 
other side, who seemed to have the great dramatist at his finger’s 
end, could make an argument on those words, '^diseased mind.” He 
could transpose the words, and say with Macbetli, ‘^Canst thou not 
minister to a mind diseased, pluck from the memory a rooted sor- 
rtiW, raze out the written troubles of the brain?” etc. This doc- 
trine would amount to making ungovernable passion an equivalent 
to insanity. Such a doctrine 'would render criminal law nugatory. 

The eighth proposition was similar to the seventh. It is, that if 
the jury believe, from any predisposing cause, the prisoner’s mind 
was impaired, and he became mentally incapable of governing him- 
self, etc. Why, we know every man wlio is under the influence of 
uncontrollable passion and thirst for revenge is mentally incapable 
of governing himself. But who would argue that he was not ac- 
countable for acts done under that influence? If Mr. Sickles had 
adopted the theory of his friend, and been advised that it was no 
crime to kill Mr. Key under these circumstances, this proposition 
ask%d his Honor io say that then it was no crime, and that the 
jury must acquit him. 

The ninth proposition again places it in the province of the jury 
to declare whether the prisoner had capacity of mind to decide 
upon the criminality of the i>articular act, the homicide, and if 
they think he^ had not, the ^ury must acquit him. There was a 
code which might hold that the deceased had forfeited his life to 
the prisoner. That was the duelling code. It was not the code of 
assassination, but of honor, where it is so arranged that the parties 
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shall be placed on terms of equality. With that code, however, 
they had nothing: to do. It \va.s unchristian, was denounced by law, 
and was fast fading from civilized society. 

illfr. Brady, 1 have latel}" perused the historj’ of duelling, and I 
will let you have it, if you choose. 

Mr. Carlisle. No, sir. I have no desire to read it. 

Mr. Brady. The adulterer has never been j)laced on the footing 
of an honorable man, but has been treated a.s a dishonorable man. 

Mr. Carlisle. Tlie tenth proposition, which is that the law does 
not require that the insanity which absolves from crime sfliould 
exist for any definite ]>eriod, but only at the moment when the 
act is coininitted. He did not believe in such a state of insanity. 
No theorist had ever laid it down, and the proposition was entitled 
to no favor from the Court. 

The eleventh ])roposition was, that if the jury have any doubt 
as to the homicide, or the sanity of the prisoner, he should be ac- 
quitted. He argued that the presumption was to be in favor of 
sanity, not of insanity. The pro)>osilion here was, that the pre- 
sumption s'hould disappear, and that the prisoner should have the 
benefit of any doubt about sanit 3 \ Insanity was the most easily 
counterfeited matter, and if this doctrine were established all 
cases of homicide under passion could easily be brought within the 
defense of insanity. The defense of insanity was a specific de- 
fense, and must be proved affirmatively and beyond doubt. There 
was no reason wliy that defense should be placed on more favored 
grounds than any other defense. On the contrary, there was every 
reason v:hy the defenst^ of insanity should be proved beyond any 
reasonable doubt. The doctrine embraced in this propasition was 
a very dangerous doctrine. It had been laid down by all authori- 
ties, and decided by the twelve judges of England, in McNaugh- 
ten’s case, that the defense of insanity must be proven to the satis- 
faction of the jury. 


MR. STANTON'S SPEECH. 

Mr. Stanton. It becomes my duty to present some consid- 
erations in support of the points of law which have Jbeen sub- 
mitted by the defense, and which points are in conformity with 
those w'hieh may be given to a jury. The event which has 
brought the jurj^ and the prisoner at the bar into solemn rela- 
tions, and made the court and counsel participators in this 
momentous trial, is the death of Mr. Key at the hand of Mr. 
Sickles on Sunday, the 27th of February. The occasion of 
this event was an adulterous intrigue between Mr. Key and 
the wife of Mr. Sickles. The law arising on the case must 
depend on the relations each held to the other at the time the 
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occurrence took place. Two theories had been presented — 
one by the prosecution, the other by the defense. Those 
theories, as in all such cases, are opposite ; and it will be for 
the court by a comparison of those theories with the known 
principles of law to give to the jury the instruction. 

The act of taking human life is designated in law by the 
general term of homicide, which may be either with malice 
of without malice. The act of Congress which governs in this 
district designates two grades of unlawful homicide — namely, 
murder and manslaughter. In some states the law designates 
other grades of unlawful homicide, but only two are desig- 
nated by the act of Congress above referred to ; but life may 
be taken under circumstances which the law will excuse or 
justify. This must depend on a variety of circumstances, 
neither foreseen nor enumerated, and must be judged by 
wise tribunals, and by maxims which form the common law 
of the land, and are essential to peace and security. They 
are illustrated by examples and cases, whence the reason of 
the law can be derived, and by these the true rule of judg- 
ment is ascertained. 

There are two classes of cases in which a man may be ex- 
enipted from judicial punishment for killing — ^namely, self- 
protection as a natural right and the defense of one's house- 
hold from the thief or robber. There is a third class, arising 
from the social relation — ^the law holding family chastity and 
the sanctity of the marriage bed, the matron’s honor and 
the virgin’s purity to be more valuable and estimable in law 
than the property or life of any man. The present case be- 
longed to that class. On it rests the foundation of the social 
system. As it involves the life of the prisoner, it cannot be 
too carefully considered. This principle has never come be- 
fore a judicial tribunal in a form more impressive than now. 

Here, in the capital of the nation, the social and political 
metropolis of thirty millions of people, a man of mature age, 
the head of a family, a member of the learned profession, a 
high officer of the government, intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the law, and who for years at this bar has demanded 
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judgment of fine, imprisonment and death against other men 
for offenses against law, has himself been slain in open day 
in a public place, because he took advantage of the hospi- 
tality of a sojourner in this city. Received into his family, 
he debauched his house, violated the bed of his host, and dis- 
honored his family. On this ground, alone, the deed of kill- 
ing was committed. 

The instructions presented by defendent bring to the view 
of the court two consistent lines of defense — one, that the act 
of the prisoner at the bar is justified by the law of the land, 
under the circumstances of its commission; the other, that, 
whether justified or not, it is free from legal responsibility by 
reason of the state of the prisoner’s mind. When the crime 
was committed against him by the deceased, in both points 
of view, the relations which the deceased and the prisoner at 
the bar bore to each other at the moment of the fatal act are 
to be observed — one, as a husband outraged in his house, his 
family, and his marital rights; the other, an adulterer in fla- 
grante delicto. While counsel for the prisoner insist that the 
act is justified by the law, the counsel for the prosecution as- 
sert that the act is destructive of the existence of society, and 
demand judgment of death against him as a fitting penalty. 

The very existence of civil society depends not on human 
life, but on the family relations. ‘‘Who knows not,” says 
John Milton, “that chastity and purity of living cannot be 
established or continued, except it be first established in pri- 
vate families, from whence the whole breed of men come 
forth?” “The family,” says another distinguished moral- 
ist, “is the cradle of sensibility, where the first lessons are 
taught of that tenderness and humanity which cement man- 
kind together; and were they extinguished, the whole fabric 
of society would be dissolved.” In a general sense, the fam- 
ily may embrace various degrees of affinity, more or less 
near ; but in a strictly legal sense it embraces the relations of 
husband and wife, parent and child, brother and sister. 
The first and most sacred tie, however, is the nuptial bond. 
“Eternal discord and 'violence,” says a great moralist, “would 
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ensue if man’s chief object of affection were secured to him 
by no legal tie.” No man could enjoy any happiness or pur- 
sue any vocation if he could not enjoy his wife free from the 
assaults of the adulterer. The dignity and permanence of 
the marriage are destroyed by adultery. When the wife be- 
comes the adulterer’s prey, the family is destroyed, and all 
family relations are involved in the ruin of the wife. When 
a man accepts a woman’s hand in wedlock, he receives it with 
a vow that she will love, honor, serve and obey him in sick- 
ness or in health, and will cleave only to him. This bond is 
sanctified by the law of God. “What God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.” By a marriage, the woman 
is sanctified to the husband, and this bond must be preserved 
for the evil as well as for the good. It is the blessing of the 
marital institution that it weans men from their sins and 
draws them to the performance of their duties. This seal of 
the nuptial vow is no idle ceremony. Thenceforth the law 
commands the adulterer to beware of disturbing their peace. 
It commands that no man shall look on woman to lust after 
her. 

The penalty for disobedience to that injunction did not orig- 
inate in human statutes ; it was written in the heart of man in 
the Garden of Eden, where the first family was planted, and 
where the woman was made bone of man’s bone, flesh of 
man’s flesh. No wife yields herself to the adulterer’s em- 
brace till he has weaned her love from her husband ; she 
revolts from her obedience and serves the husband no longer. 
When her body has been once surrendered to the adulterer, 
she longs for the death of her husband, whose life is often 
sacrificed by the cup of the poisoner or the dagger or pistol 
of the assassin. 

The next great tie is that of parent and child. If in God’s 
piwidence a man has not only watched over the cradle of 
his child, but over the grave of his offspring, and has witnessed 
earth committed to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, he 
knows that the love of a parent for his child is stronger than 
death. The bitter lamentation— “ Would to God I had died 
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for thee’’ — has been wrung from many a parent’s heart. 
But when the adulterer’s shadow comes between the parent 
and child, it casts over both a gloom darker than the grave. 
What agony is equal to his who knows not whether the chil- 
dren gathered around his board are his own offspring or an 
adulterous brood, hatched in his bed. To the child it is still 
more disastrous. Nature designs that children shall have the 
care of both parents; the mother’s care is the chief blessing 
to her child — a mother’s honor its priceless inheritance. But 
when the adulterer enters a family, the child is deprived of 
the care of one parent, perhaps of both. When death, in 
God ’s providence, strikes a motlier from the family, the deep^ 
est grief that preys upon a husband’s heart is the loss of her 
nurture and example to his orpluui child; and the sweetest 
conversation between parent and child is when they talk of 
the beloved mother who is gone. But how can a father name 
a lost mother to his child, and how can a daughter hear that 
mother’s name without a blush? Death is merciful to the 
pitiless cruelty of him wdiose lust has stained the fair brow 
of innocent childhood b}^ coJTupling the lieart of the mother, 
whose example must stain the daughter’s life. 

The pride and glory of the family is its band of brothers 
and sisters. Spi-ung from tJie same love, wu'th the same blood 
coursing in their veins, their hearts are bound together by a 
cord Avhich death cannot sever; for, wide asunder as may be 
the graves of a household, varied as may be their life here on 
earth, when life’s rough ocean is passed, sooner or later they 
will rejoice on the heavenly coast — a family in heaven. But 
when the adulterer puts a young wife asunder from her hus- 
band, her child is cut off from all kindred fellowship. The 
companionship and protection of a brother of the same blood 
can never be hers. No sister of the same blood can ever she re 
her sorrow or her joy. Alone, thenceforth, she must journey 
through life, bowed down with a mother’s shame. Nor does 
the evil stop here. It reaches up to the aged and venerable 
parents of the wretched husband and of the ruined wife, and 
stretches around to the circle of relatives and friends that 
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cluster around every hearth. Such are the results of the 
adulterer crime on the home — on the home, not as it is 
painted by the poet’s fancy, but home as it is known and 
recognized by the law ; as it exists in the household and as 
it belongs to the family of every man. They show that the 
adulterer is the foe of every social relation, the destroyer 
of every domestic affection, the fatal enemy of the family, 
and the desolator of the home. The crime belongs to the 
class known in law as mala in se — evil in itself — ^fraught 
with ruin to individuals and destruction to society. 

Such being its nature, we can easily perceive why it is 
that in Holy Writ the crime of the adulterer is pronounced 
to be one which admits of no ransom and no recompense. We 
can perceive why it is that in every book of the Old and New 
Testament it is denounced ; why it is that by every holy law- 
giver, prophet and saint, it is condemned. We can under- 
stand why it is that twice it is forbidden in the Ten Com- 
mandments, and why it is that Jehovah himself, from the 
tabernacle in the midst of the congregation, declared that 
^‘the man who comraitteth adultery with another man’s wife, 
even he who committeth adultery with his neighbor’s wife, 
shall surely be put to death.” By God’s own ordinance he 
was to be stoned to death, so that every family in Israel, 
every man, woman and child might have a hand in the pun- 
ishment of the common enemy of the family. By the Levitical 
law, the adulteress was subject to the same punishment. But 
the Redeemer of mankind, when on earth, is supposed to have 
mitigated the punishment of the adulteress by requiring him 
who was without sin to cast at her the; first stone. No such 
condition, however, was imposed in favor of the adulterer. 
There was no mitigation of his crime, and we know the 
Savior’s judgment of the sin when he declared that '^he who 
looketh at a woman to lust after her committeth adultery in 
his heart.” From the silence of Scripture on the occasion 
recorded in the Gospel of John, it is to be inferred that, as 
the adulterer and adulteress had been taken in the act, the 
adulterer on that day in Jerusalem had been put to death by 
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the husband, as he might be by the Boman law, before the 
adulteress had been brought to the Savior’s feet. This case 
has been cited here, as it often is in favor of the adulterer 
and against the husband. But the argument of Dr. Paley, 
alluded to by counsel on the other side, conclusively shows 
that that case cannot be cited in favor of the adulterer. On 
that day, in Jerusalem, the laws of Moses, as a civil and 
political institution, had passed away and the Boman law 
had taken its place. 

Why was it that the men of Jerusalem brought not to the 
Savior the adulterer who had been taken at the same time, 
if they wanted to know the Savior ’s judgment of the sin of 
adultery. By the Byinan law, while the adulterer suffered 
death, that punishment docs not seem to have been inflicted 
on the adulteress. This woman, therefore, was brought to 
the Savior’s feet to hear what would be his judgment. If 
he had undertaken to say that the laws of Moses ought not 
to prevail then, an accusation might be brought against 
him in the synagogue ; and if, on the other hand, he had said 
that the laws of Moses should be enforced, then ready accu- 
sation would have leaped to their lips that he was usurping 
judicial functions, and he would have been brought before 
the judgment seat of the Boman authorities. As Dr. Paley 
observes, the case only serves to show that the Savior 
meant to rebuke those who tempted him, but that he never 
designed to shield the adulterer from the just doom of the 
law. 

What, then, is the act of adultery? It cannot be limited 
to the meeting moment of sexual contact; that would be a 
mockery; for then the adulterer would ever escape. But 
law and reason mock not human nature with any such vain 
absurdity. The act of adultery, like the act of murder, is 
supposed to include every proximate act in furtherance of, 
and as a means to, the consummation of the wife’s pollu- 
tion. This is an established principle in American and Eng- 
lish law, established from the time of Lord Stowell, as will 
be hereafter shown. If the adulterer be found in the bus- 
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band’s bed, he is taken in the act, within the meaning of 
the law, as if he was found in the wife's arms. If he pro- 
vide a place for the express purpose of committing adultery 
with another man’s wife, and be found leading her, accom- 
panying her, or following her to that place for that pur- 
pose, he is taken in the act. If he not only provides but 
habitually keeps such a place, and is accustomed by pre- 
concerted signals to entice the wife from the husband’s 
house, to besiege her in the streets, to accompany him to 
that vile den ; and if, after giving such preconcerted signal, 
he be found watching her, spy-glass in hand, and lying in 
wait around a husband’s house, that the wife may join him 
for that guilty purpose, he is taken in ^e act. 

If a man hire a house, furnish it, provide a bed in it for 
such a purpose, and if he be accustomed, day by day, week 
by week, and month by month, to entice her from her hus- 
band’s house, to tramp with her through the streets to that 
den of shame, it is an act of adultery, and is the most ap- 
palling one that is recorded in the annals of shame; if, 
moreover, he has grown so bold as to take the child of the 
injured husband, his little daughter, by the hand, to sepa- 
rate her from her mother, to take the child to the house of 
a mutual friend while he leads the mother to the guilty 
den, in order there to enjoy her, it presents a case surpass- 
ing all that has ever been written of cold, villainous, re- 
morseless lust. 

If this be not the culminating point of adulterous deprav- 
ity, how much farther could it go? There is no one point 
beyond. The wretched mother, the ruined wife, has not 
yet plunged into the horrible filth of common prostitution, 
to which she is rapidly hurrying, and which is already 
yawning before her. Shall not that mother be saved from 
that, and how shall it be done ? When a man has obtained 
such a power over another man’s wife that he cannot only 
entice her from her husband’s house, but separate her from 
her child for the purpose of guilt, it shows that by some 
means he has acquired such an unholy mastery over that 
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woman’s body and soul that there is no chance of saving 
her while he lives, and the only hope of her salvation is that 
God’s swift vengeance shall overtake him. The sacred glow 
of well-placed domestic affection, no man knows better 
than your Honor, grows brighter and brighter as years ad- 
vance, and the faithful couple whose hands were joined in 
holy wedlock in the moiming of youth find their hearts 
drawn closer to each other as they descend the hill of life 
to sleep together at its foot ; but lawless love is short-lived 
as it is criminal, and the neighbor’s wife so hotly pursued, 
by trampling down every human feeling and divine law, is 
speedily supplanted by the object of some fresher lust, and 
then the wretched victim is sure to be soon cast off into com- 
mon prostitution, and swept through a miserable life and 
a horrible death to the gates of hell, unless a husband’s arm 
shall save her. 

Who, seeing this thing, would not exclaim to the unhappy 
husband: Hasten, hasten, hasten to save the mother of your 
child. Although she be lost as a wife, T'cscue her from the 
horrid adulterer; and may the Lo?*d, ulio watclies over the 
home and the family, guide the bullet and direct the stroke.^ 
And when she is delivered, who would not reckon the salva- 
tion of that young mother cheaply purchased by the adul- 
terer’s blood? Aye, by the blood of a score of adulterers? 
The death of Key was a cheap sacrifice to save one mother 
from the horrible fate which, on that Sabbath day, hung 
over this prisoner ’vS wife and the mother of his child.^ 

Under the laws of Maryland, as they descended to the 
District of Columbia, at the time of the cession in 1801, it 
has never been adjudged by this or any other court, that 
the man who destroyed the violator of his family chastity 
was guilty of a crime. 

^ Mr, Stanton here reviewed the authorities, both English and 
American, bearing upon the question of adultery as a justification 
for homicide. 

*Here the audience broke into an unrestrainable burst of ap- 
plause, which the officers of the court vainly endeavored to check. 
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Maiming was a married man who, entering bis bouse 
one day, found bis wife in the arms of a neighbor wbo was 
committing adultery with her. The husband snatched up 
a stool and struck a blow over the adulterer’s head, and 
killed him on the spot ; and for this was arraigned as a pris- 
oner for murder. As an Englishman it was his birthright 
to have the act passed upon by a jury of his country, and 
his innocence or guilt determined by them in accordance 
with the common law. But this was in the dark days of 
judicial tyranny and corruption ; the day when jurors were 
fined and sent to jail, as the authorities show, for refusing 
to find verdicts against their consciences, in accordance 
with the charge of the court; in a day when, from the 
King’s Bench, from Westminster Hall, it was declared that 
the judge was intrusted with the liberties of the people, and 
that his saying was the law. That was the day when it was 
adjudged that the husband was a felon for killing a man 
caught in adultery with his wife. In Manning’s case Judge 
Twisden directed a special verdict, and determined the de- 
grees of guilt himself ; and Manning was punished by being 
branded on the hand as a felon. 

There were four epochs in which killing in such cases 
went unpunished : it was justified under the Jewish dispen- 
sation, by the laws of Solon, by those of the Roman empire, 
and by the Gothic institutions which have given shape to 
our own. By the mere force of frequent repetition in the 
books, of Manning’s case, it has come to be believed that a 
man must stand by the bed of his wife and behold the adul- 
terer polluting his bed, and not raise bis hand against him. 
From the time of Edward II to King Charles— three hun- 
dred and sixty odd years — no word is to be found in the 
common law, no word imputing guilt to the slayer of the 
violator of the chastity of his wife. This right to kill was 
never denied till now. There is one fact I have never be- 
fore seen related, except by Paley, that by the laws of the 
commonwealth, immediately preceding the time of Charles, 
adultery was punished by death. 
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Mr. Carlisle. Blackstone mentioned it. In 1650, at a period be- 
fore the judgment in Manning's case, it was punishable by death. 

Mr. Stanton. The age of Charles was an age of adultery 
and gross corruption; the palace was filled with harlots 
and thronged with adulterers and adulteresses; the judges 
were the panderers, partakers and protectors of the cor- 
ruptions of the age, and the same court which adjudged the 
husband to be a felon for slaying the adulterer on his bed, 
fined and sent jurors to prison for refusing to find verdicts 
in accordance with its instructions. It was the same court 
which hunted Quakers, Catholics and Nonconformists to 
death; the same court which persecuted John Howe and 
Richard Baxter, and which sent to the pillory and prison 
John Bunyan for picaching the gospel to the poor.® 

This was the state of the laws and social life at the time 
the principle was introduced into the common law of Eng- 
land, that to kill an adulterer in the act is a crime. And 
when society in this district is reduced to the same condi- 
tion, and when the government offices are filled by open 
and avowed adulterers, when the professions of law and 
medicine shall be thronged with libertines, when the wife’s 
purity and family chastity shall become a jest, then it will 
be time to introduce here a principle of common law never 
before heard from the judgment-seat ; then it will be neces- 
sary for the court to extend the shield of law over its attor- 
neys to save their lives from the hands of the husbands 
whose wives they have violated, whose homes they have de- 
stroyed, and whose families they have made desolate. 

I claim, then, on this proposition, that the expression or 
rule of the common law in regard to the consent of the wife 
had its origin in a state of manners and of social life that 
do not exist in this country, and that that rule is not appli- 
cable here. It is founded on the principle that the wife’s 
consent can qualify the degree of the adulterer’s guilt, and 
determines the husband to be a criminal. In American so- 

For a history of those times, Mr. Stanton referred to Macaulay, 
VoL 1, p. 140. 
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ciety, there is a freedom from restraint and supervision that 
exists nowhere else, and this results from various causes: 
husbands, fathers and brothers devote a large share of time 
to the cares of life and to the duties of providing for the 
family, during which time the female portion of the family 
are left to themselves without protection. The frequent 
changes of habitation and the equality of our social condi- 
tion lead to a frankness of intercourse which requires, for 
the sanctity of the home and the security of the marriage 
bed, a rigorous personal responsibility to the death. The 
peculiar conditions of society in this District are also to be 
noted before any principle like that of social law can be 
introduced. 

Families come hither from all parts of the Union to re- 
main for a shorter or a longer period of time. To enjoy 
any social life here, the intercourse must be frank, without 
suspicion. The time which, in long established communi- 
ties, may enable individuals to choose and pick out those 
with whom they may associate, is not had here. Besides, 
it has been the custom here for officers of the government, 
and those in the public employment, to throw open their 
doors with a wide hospitality that exists nowhere else. This 
forms a peculiar feature and attraction in Washington soci- 
ety, and by the population that it attracts here and the 
stimulus thus given to business, the wealth and prosperity 
of the city and District are promoted. But if these social 
occasions are to be made the means of guilty assignations; 
if they are to become the means by which the adulterer pur- 
sues his lust, then the doors of families must be swiftly 
closed. No man would be willing to have his hospitality 
made the means of an assignation, or the social occasions, 
when he desires to give his friends and neighbors pleasure, 
converted into opportunities for corrupting the innocent 
wife of his friend. 

I repeat, then, that the doctrine on which this prosecu- 
tion rests, is founded on the Manning case, copied by Hale 
and Foster and Blackstone. But it is also to be observed 
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that, from the day in which Manning’s case Avas decided to 
the present hour, it has not been followed by the conviction 
of a husband in England. No husband since then has been 
punished as a felon for taking the life of an adulterer. In 
three cases the doctrine of that case has been declared from 
the bench, but only by two judges: the case of the Queen 
against Fischer, the case of the Queen against Kelly, and 
another case. Two of these were tried by Justice Parke, and 
the other by Baron Rolfe. In the one, there was no adul- 
tery of the wife ; in the other, no marriage, and in the third, 
the crime was of a totally different nature. 

As, from the time of Alfred to the time of Charles the Sec- 
ond, there is no evidence that a husband w^as regarded as 
a felon in common law for slaying an adulterer, so from 
the time of Charles the Second to the present hour that 
principle has never been enforced by the punishment of any 
man in England.^ 

There is another case cited in Jones — the case of a white 
man ; but tfuTc was sufficient evidence to show that the 
killing proceeded from preceding malice. The case, how- 
ever, Avhich was cited from Hill ’s Ileports, has some analogy 
to this case. There the adulterer slew a husl)and who was 
endeavoring to rescue his wife, and it w as held that the 
murderer could not set up the i)lea of self-defense. The 
American common law on this subject is shown in the cases 
of Singleton Mercer, of Myers, of Jacob Green, the case of 
John Stump, and the case of Jarboe, w^here, in each in- 
stance, the slaj^er of the seducer was acquitted. 1 also refer 
your Honor to Smith’s case and Sherman’s case in Philadel- 
phia, Boyer’s case in Virginia, and Ryan’s case reported in 
Vol. 2 Wheeler’s Criminal Cases, p. 47. Where, then, I ask, 

^Mr. Stanton then proceeded to ar^e that in three cases cited 
by the prosecution from the North (Carolina and South Carolina 
reports, there were entirely distinct questioius at issue; that, so far 
as the marital relation.s of slaves were concerned, the^^ were not 
rcognized by the laws of those States, and that, therefore, the ad- 
judications or rulings in the case of slaveis did not govern or apply 
to this case. 
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does the adulterous doctrine of Charles the Second prevail 
in America? Not where the stars and stripes wave; not 
even where the royal banner of England floats; for it was 
not long since, in Canada, a husband had followed his wife’s 
seducer from city to city till he found and slew him; and 
there the doctrine of Charles the Second was repelled and 
the man instantly acquitted. 

By the American law the husband is always present by 
his wife; his arm is always by her side; his wing is ever 
over her. The consent of the wife cannot in any degree 
affect the question of the adulterer’s guilt; and if he be 
slain in the act by the husband, then it is justifiable homi- 
cide. I will pass, then, to the question of what constitutes 
the act. I understood one of the learned counsel for the 
prosecution to claim, in accordance with the very loose lan- 
guage of Baron Parke, that it is necessary for the husband 
to have ocular demonstration. 

Mr. Carlisle. “Finding” is the word. 

Mr. Stanton. It does credit to the frankness as well as 
to the good sense of the counsel not to claim that doctrine, 
but that is the doctrine of Manning’s case. The wife could 
not only consent to the act, but the husband, if he came in 
in the dark, could not lay his hand on the adulterer until 
he lit the candle and saw his shame; and then if he slew 
the adulterer he must have the felon’s branding on his 
hand. The object was to erect before the husband the gal- 
lows and branding iron, so that the courtiers and corrupt 
men of that age might pursue with impunity the wives and 
daughters of the people; hence they demanded not only 
that the wives should give consent, but that the husband 
should see his shame. As late as within the last few years, 
Baron Parke, sitting in the judgment-seat of England, said 
that the husband must have ocular inspection of the act. 
What is the act, and what is necessary? It is the fact of 
adultery that constitutes the guilt of the individual and 
the justification of the husband. The fact is to be mani- 
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fested according to the rules of evidence that apply in re- 
gard to other facts. It is claimed by the defense that the 
evidence was brought directly to the visual senses of the 
prisoner at the bar; but whether it was so or not, the fact 
is only to Ibe determined by the ordinary rules of evidence.® 

My last proposition is, that the wife’s consent cannot 
shield the adulterer, she being incapable by law of consent- 
ing to any infraction of her husband’s marital rights, and 
that, in the absence of consent and connivance on his part, 
every violation of the wife’s chastity is, in the contempla- 
tion of law, forcible and against his will, and may be 
treated by him as an act of violence and force on his wife’s 
person. It follows, as a logical consequence, from the rela- 
tion of husband and wife, as stated in the first proposition, 
because her very being and existence is suspended, that is 
to say, ^‘incorporated and consolidated,” says Blackstone, 
into that of the husband during marriage, that any inva- 
sion of the husband’s right or chastity of the wife is a 
forcible act. 

The law does not look to the degree of force ; it looks to 
the forcible movement; and being an act of force, it fol- 
lows that the right of the husband to resist that force is 
clear and undoubted on the highest principles of law. My 
friend here says he condemns the adulterer as much as any 
one, but that he abhors lawless violence. So do I ; but the 
question is here whether the violence be lawless? In un- 
dertaking to designate the act of the prisoner here as an 
act of violence, as an act of personal justice, he assumes 
the very question that is involved, because on no theory of 
law, on no system of jurisprudence recognized among men, 
has the defense of a right, the maintenance of possession in 
a right, the protection of a right, been recognized either as 
a revengeful act or an act of lawless violence. By the con- 
templation of law, the wife is always in the husband’s pres- 

•' He here loUrred to the rules of evidence in regard to adultery, 
as kid down m Poynttr on Marriages, 187; Collins v. State, 14; 
Ala, R., fi08; Slate v. Jolly, 3; Dev & B. (N. C.) 110. 
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ence, always under his wing; and any movement against 
her person is a movement against his right, and may be re- 
sisted as such. 

We place the ground of defense here on the same ground 
and limited by the same means as the right of personal de- 
fense. If a man be assailed, his power to slay the assailant 
is not limited to the moment when the mortal blow is about 
to be given; he is not bound to wait till his life is on the 
very point of being taken; but any movement towards the 
foul purpose plainly indicated justifies him in the right of 
self defense, and in slaying the assailant on the spot. The 
theory of our case is, that there was a man living in a con- 
stant state of adultery with the prisoner’s wife, a man who 
was daily, by a moral — ^no, by an immoral power — enor- 
mous, monstrous, and altogether unparalleled in the history 
of American society, or in the history of the family of man, 
a power over the being of this woman — calling her from 
her husband’s house, drawing her from the side of her 
child, and dragging her, day by day, through the streets in 
order that he might gratify his lust. The husband beholds 
him in the very act of withdrawing his wife from his roof, 
from his presence, from his arm, from his wing, from his 
nest ; meets him in that act and slays him, and we say that 
the right to slay him stands on the firmest principles of 
self defense. 

I have endeavored, as briefly as I could, to explain the 
principles of social law and jurisprudence on which the de- 
fense is planted, and I trust that, on examination, it will 
not be found to be any visionary ground of defense, or any 
such mere theory as was apprehended by my learned friend 
who opened the argument. He says that society could not 
exist on such principles, because this Avas the exercise of 
the right of private judgment; and if it was to be estab- 
lished as a principle, the land would be a scene of blood, 
as the punishment of adultery would be followed by the 
punishment of other crimes. Now, if it were so, if this 
land were to be a scene of blood, and if it were necessary 
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to make it so, I ask Avhether blood had not better run in tor- 
rents through our streets than that the homes of men should 
be destroyed by the adulterer at will? But it is not so. 
Neither your Honor nor I will be frightened by any such 
appalling picture. Thank God, adultery is a crime that is 
usually a stranger to American society. It is but rarely in 
our history that some gi*eat event like this occurs to startle 
society and lead it to the examination of the principles on 
which it is founded. That has been the case, and should it 
lead to the examination of the principles of law on which 
home and family rest, should it result in planting around 
that home and family the safeguards of the law, in break- 
ing through the bonds by which the adulterous court of 
Charles the Second undertook to bind the arm of the hus- 
band, then some good will grow out of Unit great evil that 
has been produced by this event. 

It is not my purpose to pursue this discussion in refer- 
ence to the other points. I shall leave them to my colleague. 
I thank your Honor for the patience with which you have 
heard me in the discussion of this (|uestion. 1 have endeav- 
ored to discuss it on principles which I believe, as a man, as 
a father, and as a husband, to be essential to the peace and 
security, of your home and mine. I have endeavored to dis- 
cuss it on principles which are essential to the peace and 
prosperity of the society in which my home is planted as 
well as yours; and I hope that l)y the blessing of God, as it 
has been your Honor’s good fortune to lay down the law 
'which secures the family, in one aspect, from the seducer of 
the sister, you may also plant on the l)est and surest foun- 
dation the principles of law which secure the peace of the 
home, the security of the family, and the relations of hus- 
band and wife, which have been in the most horrid man- 
ner violated in this case. 

MR. BRADV^S SPEECH. 

April 25, 

Mr, Brady was quite sure his Honor would extend to him dur- 
ing the argument he was rbout to make, the same f»olite attention 
'which he had hithereto received, and which he wa.s delighted to 
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acknowledge. He should endeavor to confine himself cautiously 
to the proper discharge of the particular duty devolved upon him. 
He felt and his client felt the great importance of endeavoring to 
convince your Honoris judgment of the propriety of the prayers 
which they asked your Honor to instruct the jiiry. He would not 
go over the same ground as his learned associate (Stanton), had 
gone over, but would confine himself to those matters which his 
associate had slightly passed over. 

There was a great difference of opinion between the counsel for 
the defense and the counsel for the prosecution, as to the prin- 
ciples on which this ease rested, and the counsel for the prosecution 
(Carlisle), was in error in saying that the instructions asked for 
by the defense were purely of an abstract character. The prosecu- 
tion had commenced by showing a case which might be^ termed 
assassination, and which showed, in none of its aspects, mitigation 
or alleviation. 

The District Attorney had represented the prisoner as a walking 
magazine, an animated battery going out from his house on the 
morning of the homicide determined to turn all his engines of de- 
struction against Mr. Key. He is represented as knowing Mr. Key 
to be unarmed, and as having given the deceased no opportunity 
of defending himself, but in a cowardly manner shot him down. 
That statement, however, was utterly imsustained by the evidence 
adduced for the prosecution. Every man would have been sur- 
prised if the evidence had been allowed to stop there, showing only 
the mortal meeting of these two men, wno had been hitlierto fast 
friends. If the case had stopped there, would not the whole world 
say, that in such a case there must have been either insanity or 
justification. 

While the prosecution thus presented the case in the opening the 
counsel for the defense had suggested that their defense rested on 
two grounds. He had seen in the newspapers criticisms of the de- 
fense, that the two theories were inconsistent, that if the act were 
justifiable the defense of insanity should not have been set up. 
The defense, however, held tliat if the act was not held in law to be 
justifiable, they should have the benefit of the defense of insanity. 

These views had elicited the defenses of justification of homicide 
in consequence of provocation, and of insanity, and it was in 
reference to these two defenses that the requests had been pre- 
pared. He must here take issue with the prosecution in reference 
to what the jury were to do. He had put an inquiry on that point 
to the District Attorney some days ago, but he had not heard a 
satisfacto]^ answer since. Tliat which he esteemed to be the 
ablest ruling on that point was to be found in State v. Croteau, 
V. 23, Vt 14, where this rule is laid down. 

This power of a jurj^ is doubtless liable to abuse, and so is the 
power conferred on a Court, or any other human tribunal. But 
while a jury or court keep within their proper sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, they are in the exercise of the powers conferred on them, and 
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are in the performance of a legal right, and this, though they may, 
by the abuse of the power, be guilty of moral wrong. 

The extent of a court or jury is measured by what they may or 
may not decide with legal effect, and not by tlie correctness or 
error of their decision. Thus, the butcher, eleffreys, by virtue of 
his office as Judge, had the political i)ower, and consequently the 
legal right to conduct the trial of Algernon Sidney, and to give 
his opinion upon the law of the case in liis charge to the jury, 
though for his shameful abuse of the right he may have incurred 
the deepest moral right, so the jury, in a criminal trial have the 
legal right to decide the law as well as the facts involved in the 
issue; but this does not give them a right, by a wanton disregard 
of law, to decide arbitrarily. 

If he could- believe that the view of the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion were correct, proud as he was of having been bom in this 
land, proud as he felt in her great destinies, he would rather live 
under the worst despotism on the face of the earth. 

I verily believe that next to the integrity of the Judiciary, which 
I hope wdll always eontiiiue as it has done in the i)ast, to adorn 
our national character, next to that is llie importance of preserving 
the trial by jury, es|»ecially in criminal cases, intact. 1 do not 
recognize in the Declaration of Iiidepeivlence, in llie statement of 
all the abuses that led to the revolt of the American Tolonies, any- 
thing set uj) as the occasion for the war of llie lievolution that com- 
pjires in importance witli the right of (rial by jury as it now exists 
in this land, and much as 1 abhor (lie .sliedding of blood and cow- 
ardly as 1 might be found when the moment of danger aj)proached, 
I would be willing to lay dowm my life, and wade to any extent in 
the blood of (he foe to jirevent that palladinm of liberty from be- 
ing invaded for one moiuent. 

Turning our attenlion now to that Sunday morning, and to that 
point of contact, let us .see who the parties to it were. Each was 
in the rank of gent lemon, eacli a Iawyf‘r, each a man in public 
office. Looking at the relations that liad existed between them as 
perfectly established in this ca.se, we fijid that iltey liad been close 
personal friends; we find tliat Mr. Siekli^s had, to the best of his 
capacity, urged the api»ointrrient or retaining in office of Mr. Key; 
that Mr. Sickles was desirous he should continue to discharge the 
duties of District Attorney; we find that Mr. Sickles had recom- 
mended clients to him; had employed him as his (»wn counsel, and 
liad given him free acccs.s to Ills lion.‘?e in th(^ exercl^^e of that hos- 
pitality i:irevailing in this District, to which ray associate (Mr. 
Stanton) has so ably referred, and to which, before I go away— 
perhajxs never to return — I, as a stranger, want to bear cheerful 
ai d heartfelt testimony. 

In view of all these facts, there Is no man in the District, pos- 
sessed of any intellect, wbo, knowing anything of the antecedents 
of Mr. Key and Mr. Sickics, could liave supposed that Mr. Sickles 
walked out of his house that Sabbath morning, left his home and his 
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wife, and that darlinj? blossom of his heart — that child who has 
been polluted by the touch of the adulterer — could have walked 
out of his house in tlie lig’ht of day, under the blessed sunlight, and 
in the face of Heaven, and committed an assassination on the per- 
son of his friend. Therefore your Honor asks, the jury asks, and 
the wdiole world asks, how this thing w^as? The whole world, your 
Honor, has its eye on this case, and although there may seem to 
be egotism involved in the remark which I make, I cannot help 
saying, because I am here in the discharge of my duty, that, when 
all of us sliall have passed away, and when each shall have taken 
liis chamber in the silent halls of death, and while some of us 
would have been totally forgotten but for this unfortunate inci- 
d(jnt, the name of every one associated with this trial, from your 
Honor who presides in the first position of dignity, to the humble.st 
witness that was called on the stand, will endure so long as the 
earth shall exist. 

The wliole world, I .say, is watching the course of these proceed- 
ings, and tile nature of the judgment; and I believe I know what 
kind of a pulsation stirs the heart of the w^orld. I think 1 know, 
if the earth could be resolved into an animate creature, could have 
a heart, and a soul, and a tongue, how it would rise up in the in- 
finity of sjiace and pronounce its judgment on the features of this 
transaction. Now, with these two gentlemen thus coming together, 
with the fact before us tliat the District Attorney (Mr. Key) had 
been consulted as counsel for Mr. Sickles in relation to the very 
lioiise wliich Mr. pickles occupied at the time when Mr. Key was 
one of his mast cherished guests, I will be permitted, in favor of 
the instructions, to which 1 will presently refer, to put before your 
Honor a very brief outline as to the undisputed facts in regard to 
the meeting of Mr. Sickles and Mr. Key. I will by sufficient testi- 
mony endeavor to daguerreotype the event precisely as it occurred. 
Tliese gentlemen are brought into contact; a loud conversation oc- 
curs which no witness undertakes to give; after a loud conversa- 
tion there is heard a scuffle between the parties, so that to Mr. Mc- 
Cormick's eyes it was a street fight, and he could imagine it to be 
nothing else; in the course of the encounter Mr. Sickles drew a pis- 
tol and fired a certain number of shots which took effect; at what 
time this occurred, in wdiat position Mr. Key was left, is a matter 
of dissension and doubt. The testimony of the prosecution is con- 
flicting. The result was that Mr. Key received his death-wound, 
and was taken to the Club House, and, shortly after, there were 
found near the spot, an opera glass, which belonged to him, and a 
Demiiger pistol. 

To whom did this pistol belong, and who used it in this encoun- 
ter? No witness pretends that it was in the possession of Mr. 
Sickles ; he had nothing but a revolving pistol. There is no state- 
ment, hint or insinuation from any witness that he had any other 
weapon. The conclusion that he had is entirely excluded by the 
proof. I ask who owned the Derringer pistol? You remember 
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what proofs we proposed to irive about Key's beinj: prepared for 
any emergency. In view of tlie facts of; that collision, that pistol 
belonged to Key, and was used by him in that encounter; this is 
made conclusive although the })ei’soual f-riends of Key have been 
around this table watching the result of this trial, including Mr. 
Jones, with steadfast and Si‘arching interest, not one has aske<l 
whether this Derringer j»istol was in Key's possession; no witness 
was brought here to say Key liad such a pisti)!; not one, who at- 
tended to his domestic affairs, who brushed his clothes, was asked 
by his friends or associates, or i>ernnlied to state, whetlier this pis- 
tol belonged to Key? 

Mr. Brady then read the first, second and third instructions here- 
tofore presented by the defense: 

First — TJiere is no presumption of malice in this ease, if any 
proof of “alleviation, excuse or just idea I ion" arise out of the evi- 
dence for the ]>rosecution. (State v. John, vol. J Jones, ]>, JOG; 
McDaniel v. State, vol. 8 Smead's and iyiai*shairs, p. >401 ; Day's 
case, 17 of pamphlet.) 

Second — The existence of malice i.s not presumable in this case, 
if on any rational theory, consistent witli all tl;e evidence the liomi- 
cide wa.s either justifiable or excusable, or an act of manslaughter. 
(Same eases as above cited; United Stales v. Mingo, vol. 2, Uurtis’ 
C. C. R., 1; Commonwealth v. York, vol. 2 Bennett k Ibnird, Lead- 
ing Criminal Cas., p. 7)05.) 

Third — If, on t-he vvliole evidence [n’c^senti'd l)y the prosecution, 
there is any rational hypothesis consistent Avith the conclusion that 
the homicide was justifiable or excusable, the defendant cannot be 
convicted. 

In United States v. Mingo, 2 (hirlis, Mingo and Johnson, the de- 
ceased, had served on board the same ship, on its way from Apa- 
lachicola to Boston; the defendant Avas a Ilaytlen negro, and the de- 
cea.sed a colored man from Baltimore ; Jolnison Avas armed with a 
hatchet, and Mingo with a knife; Johnson receiv(‘d three stabs; 
expressions of anger and ill-feeling before the rn order were heard, 
but as to which party made tlie attack, at what time of the alTray 
either armed himself, and Avliat \vere tlie words used, the testimony 
of nine witnesses Avho saAV the affray Avas contradictory. In this 
case a revolver as in the hands of Mr. Sickles, and a Derringer in 
those of Mr. Key, and there Avas no mortal to gainsay it. 

A number of witnesses have been examined for the prosecution 
here, there no one gave the origin of the transaction. Mingo gave 
Johnson three stabs. Mr. Sickles fired three shots, although but 
one was mortal. Am I not right in saying no mortal, in view of 
the Derringer pistol, knows what were the words or the provoca- 
tion at the moment of collision, and what was really the position 
of the parties. Did not Mr. Sicklas a(?ciise him of having dishon- 
ored his house, and may not Mr. Key have replied, “T have, and 
you can make the best of it,'' and this reply may have been accom- 
panied by profanity— he drawing the opera-glass for one purpose 
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and the Derringer for another. Who can say anything I have 
stated is inconsistent with the testimony adduced? I only ask that 
you rest the case on the ground it was placed by Mr. Stanton, who 
has so adorned it by his eloquent powers. 

We stand on the law of God, on the law of man, on justice, 
irrespective of the question of insanity. Before entering more par- 
ticularly into this justification, let me say that my learned friends 
produced the bullet found in the person of Mr, Key, and which 
produced the mortal wound. When the bullet was produced I sup- 
posed it would fit the Derringer pistol, and therefore, an effort 
was made to connect Mr. Sickles with that — ^but unfortunately the 
bullet would not fit the Derringer pistol. The bullet which killed 
Mr. Key came out of the revolver. What then became of the bullet 
from the Derringer, which was found to be exploded. 


In the case recited against Mingo, the Court held it was incum- 
bent on the Government to prove felonious killing, and if on the 
whole evidence the Government failed to satisfy the jury that the 
act was felonious beyond a reasonable doubt, there must be a ver- 
dict of not guilty. But I do not think that the Government has 
proved, as required, a “case of murder beyond all reasonable 
doubt.” If that case was more confused than this, I am not able 
to perceive it. I never saw Mr. Key but once, and did not see his 
face then, but whatever else might be said about him, none of his 
friends, or anybody who knew him, would say that he would not 
in a proper case, under rightful provocation, fight, and I suppose 
he would stand in the same category as described in the case I have 
just read, which says : *^Both being on the deck, angry words 
passed between them; both being excited and ready for a fight, 
amed themselves simultaneously; both fought, and' Johnson was 
killed ; the jury, in view of all the facts acquitted Mingo. 

The prayer of the defense was not an abstract proposition; not 
^ hypothesis of which there is no proof to warrant. If so, your 
ilonor could not listen to it a moment. It is the fact that four 
shots were fired in this case, and, from the evidence as it stands, 
only three were fired from the pistol of Mr. Sickles. As to the 
lourth shot I am not called on to say or know who fired it; but I 
M permitted to say that that Derringer pistol belonged to Mr. 
Key, and the evidence shows that it was used in this encounter. 
Jn^ is one circumstance the most conclusive in the world The 
pentlemen who came from the Club House underetood this thine as 

T S®®®” against Mr. Sickles any 

accusation. The Club House was the resort of Mr. Key. His 

mends there in numbers, at the time in question. When it 
was Mcertmed that Mr. Key was lying near the doi in a d^ng 
condition, these pereonal friends, gentlemen of character, no d^bf 
of coura^ and filing alive to the importance of main aiLTS 
law, having a just abhorrence of blood, and looking on aSaSina 

Mr sIXST SiS •» 
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They heard from Mr. Sickles the remark, *‘He has defiled my 
bed,” or “dishonored my house,” and allowed him to pass away en- 
tirely unmolested; no one crying “shame,” or “murder;” no one 
calling an officer, or attempting to arrest him. A jury, made up 
of Mr. Key's friends, might say he might walk free as any citizen; 
no one to stay his steps. The fifth prayer as presented by the de- 
fense is, it is for the jury to determine, iiiuler all the circumstances 
of the case, whether the act charged upon Mr. Sickles is murder, 
or justifiable homicide. When we prej^ared the instructions, we 
supposed we had conformed to your Honor's ruling in previous 
cases. In this connection 1 remark, in passing, that the case of 
Ryan is an authority directly in point, that it is for the jury, on 
all the evidence as to the husband slaying an alleged adulterer with 
his wife, to say whether it is murder or manslaughter. We drew 
these instructions on that. Wlhen Mr. CarlLsle said the iiLstructions 
were drawn adroitly, he gave us credit for w^hat rests in himself. 
I think in shrewdness and sagacity he has no superior. We have 
done just what is right on this particular point. 

The provocation, as we claim, w^as on the instant before Mr. 
Sickles went out, and if it had existed before that it would not de- 
tract from the influence of the last ]>rovocation, but make it the 
stronger and more controlling. The w'^aving of* tlie handkerchief 
was admitted — white handkerchief. Mr. Key was unfortunate in 
its selection. A handkercliief of that color, even among tlie most 
savage nations of the earth, is regarded as emblematical of ]»urity, 
peace, good faith; of regard for hosj)itality and protection against 
treachery. The color of the flag of truce is that whicli was selected 
in this case. I hope I may be pardoned by my learned brethren 
for this remark, in passing, made not in anger, but sorrow, with 
all the feelings which belong to me. It would have been well if 
Mr. Key had attached as much importance to the dignity of a ban- 
ner as did his distinguLshed sire, and had always within him a 
fresh recollection of those lines whicli identified him with the flag 
of our country wherever seen on earth. If he had remembered 
that the star-spangled banner has been raised everywhere, in the 
wilds of Africa, and on the mountain height, by the advcnturou.s 
traveler, he would never have chosen tliat foul substitute for its 
beautiful folds. He would never have forgotten these two lines: 

“And thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war's desolation!” 

If his noble father inculcated in lines imperishable the duty of 
the American people to protect their homes against the* invasion 
of a foe, how does it become less a solemn duty of the American 
citizen to protect bis home against the invasion of the traitor, who, 
stealing into his embraces under the pretext of friendship, inflicts 
a deaSy wound on his happiness, and aims also a blow at his 
bonort Now this raises up at once before us the question of adul- 
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tery and its consequences, to which my learned associate so well 
referred: — it brings to us, with regard to the use of that handker- 
chief, of that foul banner which polluted tlie atmosphere of Wash- 
ington, the suggestion of our brother Stanton, that the common 
law to be enforced in this District was the common law that should 
be found to consist with our habits, customs, social condition and 
institutions. It recalls to our mind what he said as to adultery be- 
ing a crime generally recognized on the whole face of the earth, 
and punished by all nations as a crime. It has never ceased to be 
a crime in the estimation of the jurists in England. I am fur- 
nished by a gentleman of great ability and distinction, of profound 
erudition, who has cast his lot among the people of this District, 
my friend. Prof. Dimitry, whose name I am happy to mention 
with honor, with this very brief abstract of the law of humanity, 
with respect to this offense of adultery: 

First— Among the Jews, by the law of God, the adulterer and 
the adulteress were both stoned to death. 

Second — In Greece, Lycurgus decreed that adultery should be 
punished the same as murder. 

Third — The Saxons, by their law, burned the adulteress to death, 
and over her a«^hes reared a gibbet on which the adulterer, her 
accomplice, was hanged. 

Fourth — Some of the northern nations of Europe suspend the 
adulterer to a hook — istis quihus pecasset partihus — and left him 
a sharp knife, with which he was compelled to inflict self-punisli- 
ment, or expend his guilty life in protracted torture. 

Fifth In England, in the reign of Alfred, the woman was 
shorn and stripped to the waist, driven away from her husband'.s 
house, and, in the presence of all her relations, was scourged from 
ty thing and tything until death ensued; while the adulterer was 
strung up to the next tree. 


Sixth In France, under the la^vs of Louis the Debonair, both 
parties suffered capital punishment. 

Seventh— Constantine inflicted capital punishment against adul- 
I sex(^, and Justinian, in his reformation of the codes 

*ett the stune penalty menacing male adulterers. 

Eighth— In the vicissitudes of time, adulterers were condemned 
to be SOTurged and banished, or scourged and doomed to row for 
lite in the galleys of France. 

^ Spanish laws deprived the adult'erer of that throuffb 

mSa^ hS sanctity of the 

Tenth— In Portugal, the adulterer was burned to death with fiie 
adulteress; but if the husband chose to save his guilty wife from 
this fearful chastisement, she was set free with a fine/ 1 feel that 
1 am warranted, in this connection, in savinff, when 
to speak of the sin of Mrs. Sickles because it £ a uSLsLTS 

«®“«i^eration of her extreme^outh 
and of the moral power which a man like Mr. Key might ezei£ 
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over her, or some worse power, under the eircumstanees to which T 
will not refer — it is not wrong: that, in our own hearts, and per^ 
haps not wrongs that down deep in the heart of my friend w^ho Is 
at this bar, today, there should be some ling-erinp: rcmnajit of hoj^e 
that she had not entirely sinned and entirely destroyed herself. Tl 
was a gratifying: circumstance to me to know — and T am sure none 
of us were otherwise than pleased wdth that little incident of the 
trial — that when in his agony the oflicer noticed his intention to 
ascend the stairs, he stationed himself at the foot because lie feared 
in tfhe then condition of Mr. Sickles that he might injure her who 
had been the partner of his life, whose head had been laid on liis 
bosom, he, with a manliness that I know belongs to Daniel E. 
Sickles, gave him to understand that wdiatcver was the condition 
of his mind, her person w\as safe from his touch. 

Eleven — In Poland the adulterer was taken to the nearest bridge 
leading to the market town, in or near which he resided, and was 
there nailed or hooked to the main bridge post, a knife being at 
the same moment put into his hand to enable him to free himself 
by the mutilation of these parts. Quibits pres74misset pecmre. 

Twelve — In the Kingdom of Bohemia, the penalty of the adul- 
terer was decapitation, and that of the adulteress was perpetual 
seclusion, spent in menial drudgeries, and in [>enance on bread 
and water. 

Thirteenth — In Roman history, instances frequently occur of 
adulterers being put to death; and until the enactmeni of the let 
juUan, the husband had the right of summoning all the relations 
of the adulterous wife, and trying her on the hcmicydum^ tin* 
hearthstone of the household, and there and then adjudging her to 
death. 

Memorandum — Our penal legislation on tins subject is worse 
than useless; it is scandalous, for its very provisions are contrived 
to pour ridienle and ribaldry on the head of the husband, or on 
that of the wife, as the case may be. 

Our legislation was worse than uselass. By the laws of Mary- 
land the punishment was a fine of three pounds in money, or a 
certain quantity of tobacco. He \vas iiappy that his learned frienct 
the District Attorney, in revising tlie criminal code of this district, 
had testified his abliorrence of the crime by introducing a provi- 
sion visiting adultery with far more terrible consequences than any 
ever fixed under any law known in this district. They were told 
that the English judges had said that they took no cognizance of 
adultery as a criminal offense. His associate (Mr. Stanton) had 
shown, the Court that there never had been a conviction in England 
or in this country, of any husband who killed an adulterer, under 
what circumstances soever the homicide wa.s committed — not, one; 
but, on the other hand, there were adjudications showing that, in 
the contemplation of our people, on their views of the morality of 
the marital relations, of social duties, and of domestic life, there 
was such a common law as was contended for by his learned 
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brother Stanton. The suggestion that the party injured must be 
jeft to an action for damages is one that ha.s frequently excited the 
disfavor, and I may add, the disgust of the most brilliant minds 
of the legal profession in England. 

In order to show how far their judgment may assist us in seeing 
what would be the public sentiment, even in England, in cases like 
this, in opposition to the argument that is always made use of by 
the conservative lawyer of England, that when a husband has had 
the visitation of an adulterer’s polluting presence in his house he 
must go to a lawyer, as he would with a promissory note, and have 
an action brought for damages; 

I wish to read to the Court a few observations, from an eminent 
man with whose name all of us are familiar, who was once Sergeant 
Talfourd, and who died on the bench of England, in discharge of 
his official duty : 

“Pathos much oftener than imagination falls within the pro- 
vince of the advocate, as employed at the bar in actions for adul- 
tery, seduction and breach of promise of marriage, ostensibly as n 
means of effecting a transfer of money from the puree of the 
culprit to that of the sufferer, it sinks yet lower than its natural 
j)lace, and robs the sorrows on which it expatiates of all their 
dignity. The first of these actions is a disgrace to the English 
character, for the plaintiff who asks for money, has sustained no 
pecuniary loss, and what money does lie deserve who seeks it as a 
compensation for domestic comfort, at the price of exposing to the 
greedy public all the shameful particulars of his wife’s crime and 
of his own disgrace. 

“He speaks of modesty destroyed, of love turned to bitterness, 
of youth blasted in its prime, and of age brought down by sorrow 
to the grave, and he asks for money. He hawks the wrongs of the 
inmost spirit, ‘as beggars do their sores,’ and unveils the sacred 
agonies of the heart, that the jury may estimate the value of their 
palpitations. Money will not compensate, not because it is insuffi- 
cient in degree, but in kind, and, therefore, the consequence is, not 
that great damages should be given, but that none should be 
claimed. When once money is connected with the idea of mental 
grief, by the advocate who represents the sufferer, all respect for 
both is gone.” 

To show the precedent in American cases, I refer to the case of 
Powyer, who having learned that his daughter had been seduced 
by McDowell, President of the Bank of Fincastle, in August, 1858, 
made a journey to Baltimore from Fincastle, about four hundred 
miles, and having there learned further particulars from her con- 
fession, came back and shot and killed McDowell, and yet Bowyer 
was acquitted and discharged by the called Court without the case 
ever being sent to the jury. 1 also refer to the case of Isaac C. 
Sherlock, and to the Canada case, where a husband followed his 
wife’s seduce from city to city, deliberately shot and killed him 
as he was drinking at a bar, and was acquitted by the jury, and to 
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a remarkable case tried in Toulouse, France, at the Assizes of the 
Department of Upper Garonne, on the 2iJd of June, ISoT, and re- 
ported in The Gazette des Tribunaux. It was tlie ease of Abdou 
Soulfare, who shot the seducer of his wife, (’harles Bronstel. In 
that case, the counsel for the accused maintained that there was, 
and that there could be no ]>reirieditalion in tlie case, and siunined 
up in these words, which are applicable to this case: 

^‘Gentlemen of the jury: There are two i^reat principles which 
you are to weigh in the forum of your conscience — one is the i>rin- 
eiple of the inviolability of human life. I proclaim it to you, gen- 
tlemen, like the church, a santjiiine kumano ahhorreo. 1 have a 
horror of shedding human blood and of all the imageries of « liild- 
hood that which has impressed me mast deej>ly, is the far-olT image 
of Abel slain by Cain. But next, and immcHlialely iH*xt, to that 
principle is another — equally sacred one — the inviolability of con- 
jugal society; the respect which it secures to woman a.s a wife or a 
daughter; the respect due to Soutfarc and his wife where they had 
hoarded theirs. 

^^You will not say, gentlemen, that a libertine, because he knows 
that a husband is for a number of hours chained down to the j)er- 
formance of a public duty, by which lie gives supfiort to his wife 
and children, shall be allowed with impunity to desecrate a man’s 
bed and poison his whole existence. You will, then, gentlemen of 
the jury, stand in the midst of Soiiffare’s broken up family, you 
will listen to those terrible revelations.” 

Jealousy is the rage of man. Thus speaks the Great God of the 
Universe to us. It is peculiarly the rage of a man, and in the wis- 
dom of the inspired record, no estimate was ever formed of human 
nature more accurate as it now exists. I venture to say that if Mr. 
Key had possessed a wanton mistress, and that any man ventured 
within the house he had hired, to infringe ui>on his rights there, 
he would have been false to the instincts of humanity if that rage 
of jealousy had not taken possession of him. If I could have the 
grave opened, if I could have summoned here a witness who has 
not been called, if I could put Philip Barton Key on the stand in 
this court, in which he once officiated a.s a prosecuting officer, if 1 
could ask him in virtue of his birth, his education, of whatever 
manly characteristics belonged to him, and wdiatever opinions he 
may have derived from his association with gentlemen what he 
would have done if any scoundrel had invaded his house, t>oiluted 
and wronged his wife, and brought shame and reproach upon him, 
if I could have asked him what he would have done under such 
circumstances, I leave your Honor, T leave the learned prosecutor, 

I leave his surviving friends to say what would have been his 
answer. 

“Jealousy is the rage of a man;” it takes possession of his whole 
nature; no occupation or pursuit in life, no literary culture or en- 
joyment, no Sfweet society of friends in the brilliancy of sunlight, 
no whispers of hope or promise of the future, can for one moment 
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keep out of his mind, his heart or his soul, the deep, ineffaceabh) 
consuming fire of jealousy. When once it has entered within his 
breast, he has yielded to an instinct which the Almighty has im- 
planted in every animal or creature that crawls the earth. I can- 
not speak of the amours or jealousies of the worm; but when I 
enter the higher walk of nature, when I examine the characteristics 
of the birds that move about in the air, I find the jealousy of the 
bird incites him to inflict death upon the stranger that invades his 
nest, and seeks to take from him the love which the Creator has 
implanted in him, and formed him to enjoy. 

I read in the records of travelers who have penetrated the wilds 
of Africa, that the most deadly engagement than can occur, an 
engagement which never permits both to pass away with that life, 
occurs between two lions when the lioness has proved wanton, or 
seduction has been applied to her. Yet man in his animal instincts 
is no more capable of controlling within him the laws which the 
Almighty has planted there than the inferior animals to which J 
have referred. 

Jealousy is the rage of a man,” and although all the arguments 
that my learned opponents can bring, or that can be suggested, that 
a man must be cool and collected when he finds before him in full 
view, the adulterer of his wife, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
yet jealousy will be the rage of that man, and he will not spare in 
the day of vengeance. 

The (!^ourt will remember the memorable language of John Phil- 
pot Curran, in a civil action for damages, when crim. con. was the 
controversy, in answer to the allegation that his client behaved other- 
wise Uian patiently and decently as became a gentleman, when he 
heard tliat his wife was false: “Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “it 
seems that when the fiends of hell were let loose upon the heart of 
my client, he should have placed himself before a mirror and taught 
the streams of his agony to flow decorously down his brow; he should 
have tuned his features to harmony, writhed with grace and moaned 
m melody.” “Jealousy Ls the rage of a man!” It converts him into 
a frenzy in which he is wholly irresponsible for what he may do. 

1 meet my learned friends distinctly upon the subject of insanity, 
relying upon the proposition which I have presented, drawn in strict 
conformity with the decisions already made by this court in other 


The counsel on the other side (Mr. Carlisle) had remarked that he 
considered such a thing as instantaneous insanity almost impossible 
buch a doctrine could be drawn from the rulings of the court. It was 
impossible for any human being to perceive the exact point when he 
passed from a state of wakefulness to a state of sleep, and it was iust 
impossible to fix the exact moment when the mind of a human 
being passed from a state of sanity to a condition of insanity. It 
was impossible, by the utmost exercise of the intellectual or mental 
power, to k^p the thought fixed upon the circumstance of death 
even for the duration of a second. We may, in a general philosophi- 
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cal way, declare that we must all die. But in reference to that sharp 
point of certain inevitable ajrony, of destruction, which is the thiiij? 
called death, we cannot keep our minds upon it even for an instant. 

To be capable of doing that for any considerable period of time 
would necessarily produce a tension of mind and si»irit such as would 
inevitably result in the destruction of the intellect. Yet you might 
just as well attemj)! to discover the mysterious point of connection 
between life and death as between sanity and ijisanity, Tliis court 
had already in its decisions given a good illustration, contained in 
the pamphlet copy of his decisions, of tlie fact that insanity may be 
of greater or less duration. Ko man can measure it. It is not neces- 
sary to fix the exact point of time at which it commenced and at 
which it terminated. In the Day case the instructions to which I 
specially refer were drawn up by Mr. Carlisle, and it is remarkable 
how opposite the language of Mr. Carlisle in that case is to the cir- 
cumstances of this case. We only ask that the same instructions 
should be given now. I hope my friend would not find it uncom- 
fortable to see his own language in that case now made the instru- 
ment of the opposition. If so, he could symf)athize in the spirit of 
the following quotation ; 

^^So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 

No more hnid rolling clouds to scwir again, 

Sees his own feather on the filial dart 

Which winged the shaft that quivers in his heart.” 

The evidence of the waving of the handkercliief had been admitted 
without objection, and the court had adniitted it to prove the fact 
of the adultery. For what purpose was this evidence received unless 
it was intended tliat it should be offered a.s a jiislificatioii ? If it is 
no justification and no excu.se what has it to do wiili this trial? The 
Court received it also with reference to the stale of tlie prison(*r's 
mind, and so the couiusel for the j)roseculion must liave regarded it 
when tliey made no objf'ctioii to Ihe introduclinn of evidence to 
prove Mr. Key’s maneuvers, Avatching, sneaking, spying round Mr. 
Sickles’ house, stationing himself in that Sfpian*, in the presence of 
the monuraeiit (Jacdvson’s) of one who, whatever one may think of 
his political opinions, was a gallant and liraAT man. That monu- 
ment should have held in siisj»eJise In’s dcfiraved lusts Avhile he wa.s 
standing there inspecting Mr. Sickles’ house -with an opera-gla^s. 
He might be permitted to refer in this connection to the case of a 
young man who indiscreetly, zealous to sene the purposes of his 
country, made his appearance within the lines of the enemy’s camp 
within the territory held by the enemy, w\ts arrested, tried, and con- 
demned to death ; "he begs for the privilege of a .soldier’s deatli ; it 
was refused him, and he was hung high on a gibbet ; the commanding 
officer — that immortal man vdiase name graces and giv(»s dignity to 
the citv in whieh we are assembled — refu.sed tlie reque.st, and Major 
Andre,* in the flower of his life, suffered an ignominious death, applied 
to him deliberately by one of the wisest and best of mankind, because 
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he was a spy in the camp of the foe. But here was this spy engaged 
in the bad effort to commit domestic treason, for which he suffered 
death — a death, the counsel hope, no good man would regret. 

Mr, Brady stated in detail the circumstances developed in the evi- 
dence, by which the fact of the adultery had been made known to 
him, and described Mr. Sickles’ feelings when the truth was forced 
home upon him. Mr. Sickles remarked the confidence he had be- 
stowed on Mr. Key; he felt how he had been betrayed; all the emo- 
tions of his nature changed into one single impulse; every throb of 
Ills heart brought distinctly before him the great sense of his injuries; 
every drop of his blood carried with it a sense of his shame ; an in- 
extinguishable agony about the loss of his wife — an appreciation of 
the dishonor to come upon his child — a realization that the promise 
of his youth must be forever destroyed — that the future, which 
opened to him so full of brilliancy, had been enshrouded perhaps in 
eternal gloom by one who, instead of drawing the curtain over it, 
should have invoked from the good God his greatest effulgence in 
the path of his friend. 

He remembered how, in a city where he had come to abide as the 
guest of the nation — in a city distinguished for its splendid hospi- 
tality — a city which for the time he had made his home — the man 
whom, above all others, he might have expected to cherish and sus- 
tain and protect him, had proved to be his implacable, hypocritical, 
treacherous and detestable foe. 


With that great sense of his injuries he rushes out on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and, although a man who everyone knows, your Honor 
knows, the jury and spectators know, is measured and steady and 
even in his gait at ordinary times, he passes with all possible rap- 
idity down Pennsylvania avenue— he attracts the attention of Mr. 
Mohun and of the Rev. Dr. Pyne, a learned and estimable gentle- 
man— his eyes are observed — they are vacant in their stare — ^the ex- 
pression of his countenance is all altered; each of these gentlemen 
perceive some great agony, some great affliction, some great change 
affecting his whole nature, and so he passes to his home. How do 
you see him there? What are the incidents of the Saturday night? 
In feverish earnestness he paces that chamber of suffering more 
ferocious than the caged and stamped tiger, thinking through the 
whole night of nothing but these reflections to which I have alluded 
and which darkened the past, the present and the future. 


Think how, on that Sunday morning, he made this exhibition to 
which Uie witnesses have referred, when he saw Mr. Key with his 
opera-glass for inspection or for spying, with his handkerchief to 
make the adulterous signal, and with the keys in his pocket of the 
house in Fifteenth street to which he was about to take Mrs. Sickles 
at that moment, if he could obtain her person. There was Mr. Key, 
with all the weapons of moral death around him, going to make war 
^on Mr. Sieklte and his wife and child. He is seen bv Mr. Sickles. 

his hand- 
kerchief, and Mr. Sickles exclaimed, as your Honor properly per- 
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mitted to be proved, that ^‘that scoundrel has |)assed the window and 
lias waved his handkerchief.” Then he disapp)oars from the view of 
all the witnesses until he comes to the scene of the homicide. Just 
before Mr. Sickles thus passed out of that house, with the full knowl- 
edge that that iniquitous salutation was given to his wife to leave her 
child and husband on that Sabbath day and to go and be polluted 
again in Uiat house of bad repute in Fifteenth street. Mr. Key had 
been standing in front of the club lioiise, or in the park, ivith his 
opera-glass in his hand; he saw Mr. Sickles go out and j>jiss up the 
street in which his house is; at that instant Mr. Key gotvs round the 
other way to go round Lafayette Square. Mr. Sickles is now gone 
and Mr. Key may be a little bolder; he may have a little less caution 
and more courage than ordinarily; he is now certain of his victim; 
he has the handkerchief, the opera-glas.s, the keys, the locks waiting 
to receive them, the intent in his mind being exclusively to employ all 
the intellectual of his physical and moral nature to commit the act of 
adultery; Mr. Sickles sees him thus, as all of us, his counsel un- 
doubtedly think, engaged, within the meaning of the law, in the act 
of adultery. He sees him engaged in the act, as one of a set of 
burglars who watches at the corner while his confederate is breaking 
into the safe of an nnsnsjiecting merchant, is, in the contemplation 
of law, engaged in the act of burglary. 

Mr. Key, Avith the means of thus having the i>erson of Mrs. Sickles, 
is tliere approaching the house of Mr. Sickles, supposing (hat he had 
entirely eluded the latter; lie is eager, as he thought certain to obtain 
the wife. At that moment he is met by Mr. Sitkles. If that be not 
taking a man in tlie act of adultery, I would like tlie l«iarncd counsel 
for the prosecution to tell me what it wa.s. And if Mr. Si<'kles, hav- 
ing a weaj)on in his possession, which he had been ncciustomed to 
carry for reasons which w-e need not d<»clare, with the realization of 
all these facts pressing dowui wdth terrific weight on his mind and 
heart and soul, thus meeting Mr. Key and understanding thoroughly 
the vile purpose of his heart, was not to shoot him, I jisk my learned 
brother to tell me what he was to do? 1 would like to ask all assem- 
bled humanity what he was t-o do. To bid him good morning, to pass 
him silently by, to avert his eye? 

Daniel E. Sickles, a man of iinblenching and unvaried courage, as 
I know from the past a.ssociations of our lives, let Philif> Barton 
Key believe that he could not only seduce his wnfe, but cow him! 
]f he had done anything more or less than hecame a man, under 
these eircumstance.s, Avliatover may have been the intimacy of our 
past relations, I w^ould have been willing to see him <lie the most 
ignominious death before I would venture to raise anything in his 
behalf but a prayer to heaven for the salvation which after death 
might come. 

He did meet him*, he met him under the influence of intense provo- 
cation fresh upon him; and here, your Honor, unless J have totally 
misunderstood the indisputable facts in this case, this quc^stion of 
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cooling time disappears entirely, if, indeed, tliere is any such thing 
as cooling time applicable to such a case. 

It was not thought so in the case of Bowyer, where a month inter- 
vened; and it was not thought so in the other cases, where a longer 
time interv’ened. With all deference to your Honor and to my 
learned opponents, I respectfully submit that the phrase “cooling 
time” has no kind of application to such a case as we have here, but 
is confined to cases of combat, collision, affray and physical violence 
between two contending beings. 

We know just as well as we know that there is breath in our 
bodies that it is idle to talk about cooling time in relation to the 
husband who knows that his wife has been seduced, whom he pressed 
closest to his bosom, and if the laws of the land do say that there is 
any time in a career of twenty millions of years when tlie indignation 
of the injured husband grows cool in relation to the adulterer of his 
wife, I hope I am not irreverent in saj’ing that these laws of man 
are in direct hostility to the immutable laws of God. 

In this connection, and in reference to the subject of malice, which 
here naturally associates itself with the question of cooling time, I 
refer to State against W’ill, 1 st Dev. & B., Kio, and in view of the 
exclamation made by Mr. Sickles at the moment of tlie homicide, 
that the deceased had defiled his bed, the i)resumption of malice was 
all gone, and, in the language of the judge in the case referred to, 
“the act must be referred to the present and declared motive, the 
effect to its immediate cause, and not for light reasons to any pre- 
concerted 2^nrj)0se.” 

There was no evidence in this ease that did not necessarily exclude 
the belief that Mr. Sickles could have had any preconceived motive, 
any malice, or any deliberate desire of revenge as against Mr. Key. 
Ill Blackstone’s Commentaries it is said: “Of which life, therefore, 
no man can be entitled to deprive himself or another, but in some 
manner either expressly commanded in or deducible from those laws 
which the Creator has given us, the Divine laws — I mean of either 
nature or revelation. Second — In some cases homicide is justifiable, 
rather by the permission than by the absolute command of the law, 
either for the advancement of public justice, which without such in- 
demnification could never be carried on with proper vigor, or in such 
instances ivhere it is committed for the prevention of some atrocious 
crime w^hich cannot otherwise be avoided.” 

It is a w^ell-known principle of law that a man may be convicted 
of rape even on a prostitute, and that she may, in resisting the 
aggressor, take his life. But— hear it, men of the universe! hear it, 
men of the United States!— it is claimed that a man is not permitted 
by law to do anything for the protection and vindication of his 
honor: He cannot be raped, but he can liave the greatest affront put 
upon his right ; he can have liie relations between himself and his 
wife violated; he can have the legal contract between him and his 
wnfe made valueless to him by the ruthless hand of the adulterer- he 
can have his name made a byword and a reproach, and can have^is 
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wife reduced to a thing of shame, and cannot raise his hand to pre- 
vent all this. He can have what more? 

Look, your Honor, at Daniel E. Sicklt^; look at Teresa, that was 
his wife; look at the woman Avhom I knew in her girlhood, in her 
innocence, and for whom in the past, as now, 1 pray the good and 
merciful interposition of Htyiven to riinke lier future life a source 
of happiness, and of no more anguish than is inevitable for the re- 
pentance to which her life should be devoted! 

Look at Mr. Sickles, and look at that poor girl — for positively, 
although the mother of a child, she is a girl, ac(H'ssible to the influ- 
ence of a master intellect, though tlie sphere of its mastery be even 
in a region of seduction! And look at that .young child, staTiding 
between its father and its mother, equally inlluenced by the great 
laws of the Creator to go toward either, and destined to leave one! 
No judgment of Solomon can prevail here; but i>erliai»s, jvs in the 
case of the rival mothers, it might be better to divide that poor child 
in twain, and leave one-half at tlie feet of each j)aj*ent, ilian let it 
live from the period it has now readied. Look at that case and say 
whether you may break into the sanctnary of a man’s heart, rifle the 
treasures of his home, betray the friend wlio confuh'd in yon, outrage 
his hospitality, bring shame upon him, leave him almost hopeless, a 
wanderer in the world. Now, what says Blackstune on that subject? 

^'Though it may he cowardice in time of war between two inde- 
pendent nations to flee from an enemy, yet between two fellow 
subjects the law countenances no such ]»oint of honor.*’ 

Wliy, the naivete with which Blacks! one always explains a prin- 
ciple of the common law, and with which in tin's case he appro- 
priates to the Saxons lliat which they never luni, this very trial by 
jury, which all wlio investigated the subject know belongs to tlie 
Continent, is developed in staling tlie reason why a man cannot 
protect his own honor. Because, says lie, “the king and Ids courts 
are the vindices juriarum, and will give to tlie party wronged 
all the satisfaction he deser\'as.’^ This is Pdackstone. Is it the 
duello ? 

Now, is it not more consistent with the analogies of the law, 
more consistent with the marital relations, its duties, rights and 
responsibilities; more consistent witli the structure of our govern- 
ment and the character of our people, with our hahiLs, asages, 
thoughts, feelings, .sentiments, principles, to adopt the relations 
for which my brother Stanton contended with so mucli power? 

Is there anything in the law of the land inconsistent with Ids great 
concliLsion — a conclusion which all of us arrive at— that this circum- 
stance of consent, employed to distinguish the case of a ravisher from 
that of an adulterer, can make no difference in regard to its conse- 
quences, unless it can be said that the consent of I lie wife to the jiol- 
lution of her person is not obtained by a fraud on the established 
relations of husband and wife. By fraud in law, then, 1 do not know 
on what view of duty, of society, or of legal principle any such aspect 
of the ease is or can be presented. 
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The District Attorney. Then what is the ditference between adul- 
tery and rape? 

Mr. Brady. Simply that one is made indictable by law and pun- 
ished with serious consequences, the other is not. So far as the hus- 
band is concerned it is utterly unimportant to him whether the offense 
of the party polluting his wife is that of a ravisher or an adulterer, 
except, as was well stated by brother Stanton ; the party committing 
the adultery superadds to the deflowering of the wife, the betrayal of 
all the trust and confidence reposed in him by the husband, and then, 
in a moral point of view, the adultery becomes the greater offense. 
. And, inasmuch as no use of a man^s wife can be made by reason of 
any consent that she gives, the man who does take and prostitute her 
to his lecherous purposes commits a fraud upon the law, a fraud on 
the relations of husband and wife, and a fraud upon the husband. 
The consent of a child five years of age to taking articles out of her 
father's house no more avails the thief in such a case than the consent 
of a woman avails in lessening the crime of a seducer. 

This brings me to another of the instructions. The question as to 
whether, there being doubt on the question of sanity or insanity, that 
doubt belongs to the prisoner. I will not stop to read the case of the 
People vs. McCann, decided in the courts of New York, where it was 
fully and plainly determined that in making out a case of murder 
it is as necessary for the prosecution to prove that the prisoner was 
sane as to prove any further fact. 

I grant that, there being no justification or excuse, the law pre- 
sumed malice, and the presumption stood for proof; but when, in 
regard to the element essential to constitute the crime of murder, 
doubt was thrown on the question of sanity, that was a doubt affect- 
ing the case of the prosecution. Whether the doubt related to the 
fact of killing or to the sanity of the man who killed was utterly 
immaterial. The question has been mooted before his Honor in the 
case of Develin and Ogle, and as his Honor has considered it, I would 
abstain from any extended remarks on that particular point. 

The Judge. The case was made and decided at the last June term 
of this court, in the case of the United States against Develin. The 
Court stated generally that the benefit of the doubt belonged as much 
to the question of sanity or insanity as to any other matter involved. 

Mr. Brady. Then, your Honor, I have certainly nothing more to 
say on that subject. 

The Judge. I think when that case comes to be examined there 
will be authority found for it. 

Mr. Brady alluded to the fact that the last report on the lunatic 
asylums of Pennsylvania showed that of the inciting causes of in- 
sanity, that which was by far the most frequent was domestic afflic- 
tion; whether that result corresponded with the results obtained 
from other similar institutions, he was not prepared to say; but he 
did know, and all men knew, that nothing wounds the spirit of a man 
more than that which assails him in regard to his place of refuge. 

When we are tired of the world, fatigued with employment, des- 
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pairing, sick at heart, or diseased in body, home is the place where 
we expect to find comfort and repose and solace and sweet society, 
and that which assails us there is the deei)est affront that can be put 
upon us. 

In illustration of this I ask permission, your Honor, to let the 
refulgence of one of the stars, to which the DLstrict Attorney play- 
fully referred in the course of tliis case, be siied for a moment on iny 
path and on the path of investigation which tlie Judge and my 
learned opponent and the jury are to }>ursiue. 

I entirely acquit iny learned opponent of having intended anything 
unkind in his allusion to the dramatis persomr, in wliich the heavy 
gentleman and the light gentleman and the walking gentleman fig- 
ured. What particular part my learned opponent intended to assign 
to me I have never yet been able distinctly to understand. When 1 
am a member of any tlieatrical corps I sincerely hope 1 may linve 
the benefit of his association. His achievements on this trial show 
that if the stars are to sliine, lie may take his ))lace in the galaxy. 
It is true that a number of learned gentlemen have come to the 
defense of Mr. Sickles. Two of them came from liis own State, of 
which they, like himself, are natives — my brother Graham and my- 
self. 

Gentlemen from other States are here, and tlu*re is one here at 
this table, one of my cherished friends, tlie friend of Mr. Sicklcis, 
who came here, as we who are from New York are exp>ected to come, 
without fee or reward, or the hope thereof, to offer np in behalf of 
his friend Sickles, in this hour of his trial, that, affection and devo- 
tion which he once tendered in behalf of lii.s native land, and for 
which, as a consequence, he, like Mr. Sickles, was placed in the crimi- 
nal dock of his native land and subjected to tlie condemnation of 
death. 

In the share I have taken in this case I have been permitted to 
avail myself of the great services of the gentlemen around this table, 
and in the addres.s I have made I have endeavored to speak their 
sentiments, thoughts, and opinions. I am sorry, indeed, if under 
their instructions I have been led into anything enoneous. 

My friend and brother, Meagher,® to whom I have just referred, 
and who gave a dignity to the criminal dock in liis native land, which 
I sincerely hope may be imparted to this dock by the presence of 
Mr. Sickles on this tnal, has asked himself, in relation of that condi- 
tion of Mr. Sickles, how it was produced, and in relation to the prin- 

‘Meagher, Thomas Francis. (1823-186*7.} Born Waterford, 
Ireland; orator of the Irish Repeal Assn, and war director; w^as 
arrested in 1848 and transriortcd to Van Diemans Land the next 
year; escaped to New York, 1852, and admitted to bar in 1855; 
entered Union armv and became a brigadier general, 1862 ; secretary 
Terr, of Montana. 1865, and governor in 1866; author of ''Speoche-s 
on the Legislative independence of Ireland” and ''Recollections of 
Ireland and the Irish.” Drowned near Fort Benton, Mont. 
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ciples of law which affect it. Immediately on the scene which 
occurred in this court, of which none of us have lost the recollection, 
he instituted a legral inquiry and made a sug:ffestion which, as his 
construction to the cause of his client, I shall quote as quite germane 
to the matter in discussion. 

I will read to the Court the following from a manuscript of Mr. 
Meagher’s: ‘^In connection with this subject, the state of mind in 
which Mr. Sickles committed the act for which he stands arraigned, 
you recollect what occurred in court on Tuesday morning, the 12th 
day of April. A distinguished gentleman was on the stand. In dis- 
tinct and emphatic words, but, nevertheless, with an emotion which 
it was plainly perceptible he controlled with severe difficulty, he told 
us of the distraction, the bitter woe, the wild desolation, the frenzy, 
the despair, the strange, unutterable, unearthly agony in which he 
found Daniel E. Sickles on the afternoon of that memorable Sunday, 
the 27th of February. 

“He seemed, said this distinguished witness, his own eyes and 
heart filling up and overflowing as he recalled the scene — he seemed 
particularly to dwell on the disgrace brought upon liis child. Thase 
words set free tlie tempest that had been so long pent up. As they 
fell from the lips of Robert J. Walker there occurred here in this 
very court a scene which, from the memories of those wlio witnessed 
it, never will be, never cjin be, blotted out. All eyes were turned to 
the dock, every eye was eager, fixed, dilated, quivering; and there 
was hti — he who from the first hour of his imprisonment down to the 
utterance of those words, had borne himself with a heroic calmness, 
suddenly overcome and racked wu’tli a relentless grief, struck down 
as though he were himself the inotlierk»ss and houseless child for 
whom he wept, smitten to the quick and beaten to the dust, drenched 
in the gall and wormwood of a tribulalion the depth of wdiich no 
mortal hand can sound, and over the subsiding flood of which no arch 
of peace can ever shine. There was lie, the avenger of the invaded 
household, of the more than murdered wife, of the more than orphan 
little one — there was he, in an appalling moment of parental agony, 
subdued at last. Talk of the mind diseased, talk of the circumstances 
which unhinge, upset and madden it; talk of the distraction in which 
a ruthless perfidy had plunged my client and my friend; talk of his 
condition of irresponsibility when he dealt the fatal blow; talk of 
this, and with your worrying interrogations strive to elicit the recol- 
lection of it from those who, themselves tlie witnesses of it, w^ere 
themselves agitated as they never were before. Nature, Heaven, 
God Himself, in His heart-broken image, here became, here in this 
very court became, the witness of tlie torture by which, on that ter- 
rible day, the 27th of February, the prisoner was inflamed. 

“You beheld the scene of the 12th of April. It was the same as 
that to which Robert J. Whlker testified. Recall this scene. Think 
of how the proceedings of this court were suddenly arrested by the 
sobs of the prisoner, when the beautiful image of his poor child 
was revived by the wor^ of Robert J. Walker, how he was bowed 
to earth, and how he writhed as though an arrow were buried in his 
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heart; how, supported by his friends, he was led from this court, his 
vision quenched in scalding tears, his limbs paralyzed, his forehead 
throbbing as though it had been bludgeoned by some rutfian, and his 
whole frame convuLsed. Recall this scene. Think of this — think of 
the tears you shed yourselves as this stricken victim was borne by — 
think, think of this — and then may we well say to the jury: If yo\ir 
love of home will suffer it, if your genuine sense of justice will con- 
sent to it, if your pride of manhood will stoop to it, if your instinc- 
tive perception of right and wrong will sanction it, stamp ^murder' 
upon the bursting forehead that has In^en transpierced with the thorns 
of an affliction which transcends all other visitations, and for the 
scandal, the dishonor, the profanation, and, in the end, the devasta- 
tion which provoked this terrible outburst, this tempest of grief, this 
agony of despair, as Robert J. Wiilker described it; for this incal- 
culable Tvrong, I say, and for this iiTcparable loss, declare by a 
verdict for the prasecution, that so many thoiusand dollars, an appro- 
priation from an economic, or swept right off from a lavish jury, can 
afford a soothing compensation. I)o this, do it if yon can, and then, 
having consigned the i)risoncr to the scatTold, return to your homes, 
and there, within those endangered sanctuaries, following your ig- 
noble verdict, set to and teach your im]>eriled wives a lesson in the 
vulgar arithmetic of compromising morality, and lei them be in- 
spired with a sense of womanly dignity by a knowledge of the 
value you attach to the sanctity of the household, to tlic involability 
of the wife, to the security of the honorable roof, and last of all, 
but above all, to the inherited traditions of an innocent but mined 
offspring.^’ 

If the effect produced on the mind of strangers, who witnessed 
that scene, was so great that many were moved to tears, what must 
have been the nature of the agitation wrought on I he mind of Mr. 
Sickles. And suppase that the condition in which your Honor and 
rny learned opponents have beheld Mr. Sickl(‘s since the trial had 
received no consolation, had found no vent, liad had no alleviation. 
Suppose that the great, big, iull, bursting heart of one oppressed 
with a sense of terrible wTong could not find in .sobs aiid tears any 
relief, what would have become of his brain. What did become of 
the brain of Mr. Sickle^s when (he heart became sterile, except as a 
place of occupation for that sense of injury, for that desolating in- 
fluence of mind as well as heart, to which Ihe learned Dr. Pyne re- 
ferred when he dascribed the appearance of Mr. Sickles as ‘‘defiant 
and dasolate.” “Defiant,” your Honor, as y>oor Meg Merrilies was 
when she stood by the wayside and made that speech to the Laird of 
Ellengowan — “desolate” as the hearts which he had invaded, that 
the memorable outburst of her p*ief and desf>air might adorn the 
pages of him who was called a wizard in the fields of literature. 

On this question of sanity, insanity and provocation, we invite 
your Honor’s careful deliberation and judgment. I wish to say, for 
all of the counsel on this side, and for our client, that none of u-^ 
have forgotten the great command rif f>nr Afakcr, “Thon shult not 
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kill,” any more than we have forgotten that other command, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” 

We know, however, that our great Creator did not intend that 
homicide should be entirely excluded from the hand of man. We 
know it by the wars which desolate the earth, by the duels, by the 
killing of adulterers, ravishers and criminals; we know of the right 
which the law g^ives, and which is sanctioned by home law, to kill 
him who in the silence of night, comes as a burglar to rob and 
desolate our homes. All that we appreciate and of all that we de- 
sire to have the benefit, and I will be permitted to say,^ whatever 
consequences may result from the declaration, that, in view of all 
that has transpired in the city of Washington, to whose citizens on 
this jury, Mr. Sickles commits his life, his character, all that is to 
elevate or keep him in existence, for in our own confidence in the 
integrity and judgment of your Honor and the jury, we are con- 
vinced that no harm can come to Mr. Sickles out of this trial. In 
view, also, of the relations of Mr. Sickles toward him before he 
came to this city, in view of what we know of her, of the extending 
of this shame from the mother to the child, which we suppose the 
evidence fixes on Mr. Key, Mr. Sickles might have gone anywhere 
else in the world but to New York, if he had not resented that dig- 
nity. He could never have returned to the city of New York, and 
been accepted for one instant among any of his former friends. 

MR. OULD FOB THE PROSECITlON. 

Mr, Quid said he had listened, as no doubt the Court had, with 
great interest and satisfaction to both the arguments addressed to 
his Honor on the pending instructions, the day before yesterday and 
today. He admired particularly the ability and candor which marked 
the argument of Mr. Stanton, who, boldly meeting and presenting 
this case, marched up to and contested them in all their strength. 
Not only did he admire the candor of the argument, but the bril- 
liancy, power, and pathos which cj|aracterized it. After saying 
thus much, it would not be amiss for him to remark that the prose- 
cution stands now on a position the same as taken by the other 
side, towit, that of denouncing the offense of adultery. The ques« 
tion, however, is not of adultery, but one of murder, and whatever 
vice and criminality may attach to adultery does not relieve the 
other and higher offense of murder from the condemnation which 
the law passes upon it. We admit, in all their fullness, the justice 
of the denunciations which have been made against adultery, and 
that it IS an offense which cries aloud from heaven for condemna- 
tion, and to man for his reprobation, nor do we deny the sacredness 
of the family relations which have been so pathetically alluded to 
by the gentleman on the other side, nor their importance to the 
well-being, the peace and happiness of society. 

But, deeper far, and below all such questions as that, lies an- 
other, upon which all questions of this kind rest, and from which 
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they all spring, namely ; the sacrediiess of liiimiin life. The family 
relations, so eloquently portrayed by gentlemen on the other side 
spring out of the human life; they are such relations as are social 
in their character, affecting no man individually, but springing out 
of the relations of society. Human life is the shaft around which 
all such poetries as this are wreathed. It is the grand trunk whicli 
supports the blossoming glories of tlie family relations. There Inis 
never been a civilized nation, never a code of laws, luiinau or di- 
vine, where the sacredness of human life did not, first and fore- 
most, receive all the sanctions ivhich human society itself could 
gather around it. The law made human life its first care, and all 
concur that both human and divine law unite to give such sanctions 
to life as will best secure its preservation. It wa.s truly and well 
said by the learned gentlemen on tlie other side, that adultery 
drives a wife from lier husband s side, and .severs those whom God 
has joined together. It is true that such iniquity may render deso- 
late the heartkstone, but is it not equally true that by taking away 
a human life a household may be wrecked? l.s one to be cursed 
by the other? It has been contended by the counsel on the other 
side, that adultery is sin malum in se, but he (Quid) had seen no 
book, no treatise relating to modern society, where it is so regis- 
tered. 

If so, then the right of punishment not only belongs to the in- 
jured husband himself, but to any person, no matter how much a 
stranger to the husband, who might become a witness of the adul- 
tery. It has been contended on the other hand, that there is no 
mitigation by the provisions to the New Testament — but is this so? 
In the beautiful illustration of Christianity, which lia.s been read 
in the hearing of the Court, taken from the record of the loved 
disciple, the principle, the soul which breathes through it is to be 
considered, as well as its peculiar phraseology. The sin is there 
spoken of by our Divine Ma.ster; and if tiie adulteress could re- 
ceive his forgiveness, it could on the same principle be extended 
to the adulterer. No evidence has been suggested that previously 
the adulterer himself had been seized by an enraged multitude, or 
by the husband, and slain. There is no suggestion in Divine record 
that any such thing occurred. But, say the learned gentlemen, the 
Roman law prevailed there. Does that alter the case? The Saviour 
was there speaking of the nature of the sin, and not interpreting a 
particular law. Besides, the Roman and Jewish law, so far as 
parties were caught in the act, was one and identical.^ In both 
cases, the sin was visited with the penalty of death, judicially ad- 
ministered; that this was so, must be apparent from the New and 
Old Testament. In proof of this be referred to Deuteronomy, 
where the very method of trial, through each successive step, was 
expressly written down from the mouth of God, and in this ease 
extending to some extent to the principles of our very law. As to 
him accused of adultery which was .so heinous to the Hebrews, it 
requirod the t^timony of two witnesses to convict him, and the 
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testimony was to be given before a judicial officer. In illustration 
of the same fact, in the 31st chapter of Job, 11th verse, where in 
speaking of the offense of adultery the following language is used: 

“For this is a heinous crime, yea it is an iniquity to be punished 
by the Judges.” 

The 18th chapter of Ezekiel, 10th verse, shows tlmt not only the 
adulterer and the murderer, but any man who became a robber, or a 
shedder of human blood, or an idolater, or a usurer, should receive 
the same punishment at the hands of the law as the adulterer. Not 
only is there a command to keep the Sabbath holy, but, on a par- 
ticular occasion, a party who went out and gathered sticks on the 
Sabbath was stoned to death. It has been considered by writers on 
both divine and civil law, that this peculiar judicial system was 
confined to the Hebrews, given by God himself, and that this judi- 
cial system has not such a divine sanction as is expressly com- 
manded to be observed by men in all future time. In the very 
same chapter of Leviticus, where the penalty of stoning to death 
is expressly written, the last verse in the same chapter visits the 
same punishment, without qualification, on parties possessed with 
familiar spirits, or for being a witch or a wizzard; and yet denun- 
ciations are launched against an incorruptible Judge and jury in 
England, because wlien lie sat on tlie bench carrying out the Divine 
law, he visited the penalty of death on certain witches and wizards 
who were brought up for judgment. If, from the fact of this 
Divine order among the Jews, it was to be considered as authority, 
so far as adultery is concerned, and its spirit was to be observed 
in this age, and under our system of law, tlie eminent jurist was not 
only correct in his judgment, but in this day it becomes your 
Honor to visit the same penalty on witches and wizards as well as 
on usurers. No man can take up the Old and the New Testaments, 
and look into them with a spirit of candor, without coming to the 
conclusion that there is the greatest and a marked distinction be- 
tween the sin of adultery and that of murder. 

An illustration was given in the chapter quoted by Mr. Graham, 
of Simeon and Levi, as an authority conferred by the Divine law 
for the punishment of the offense of adultery, they having killed 
the ravisher of their sister Dinah. If it had occurred to the learned 
gentleman to read further, he would have found that when the 
aged father was about to gather up his bed, that he might depart 
to his fathers, when he was inspired by prophecy, and his lips 
touched, as it were, with a coal from Heaven’s altar, he said 
^‘cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it was 
cruel.” Where is the language for other offenses or crimes f It is 
written all through the Good Book, in such language that there is 
no qualification attached to it. He referred to Exodus, chap. 21, 
verse 12: "He that smiteth a man so that he die, shall be surely 
put to death;” and Leviticus, 24th chap., 17th verse: "And he 
that killeth any man shall surely be put to death;” and Numbers, 
chap. 35, verse 16, "And if he smite him with an instrument of 
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iron so that he die, he is a murderer; the murderer shall surely be 
put to death.” Nay, more, the avenger of blood himself might fol- 
low him and put him to death, etc. It readies back earlier than 
that. It was almost the first divine decree made by the CVeator 
with regard to the offense. He refeired to the ninth chapter of 
Genesis, sixth verse, and of the peculiar reason which was given 
by the mouth of Jehovah why the iienalty should be inllicted oil 
the shedder of human blood. ‘‘Whoso slieddelh man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed, for in the image of God made He 
man.” “He is the temple of tlie Holy Ghost,” says the New Testa- 
ment, and he who pursues him for the jiurpose of assailing him, 
commits a sacrifice against God as well ns an offense against man. 
He slays what he himself calls divine, and has made liis temjdc. 

With regard to the punishment iifflieted in former ages on adul- 
tery, 1 prefer to stand on the great rnonnnienls of the law with 
the sanctions and authorities which had been given to them. 1 do 
not read the ancient law as it wa.s quoted by the defeiist*, and read 
from the first book of Hlackstoiie as follows: ‘Mf a man takes an- 
otlier in the act of adultery, with his wife and kills him directly 
upon the spot, though this ^vas allowed by the laws of Solon, and 
likewise by the Roman civil law' if the adulterer was found in the 
husband’s own house, and also among the ancient Goths, yet in 
England it is not absolutely ranked in the ra.se of jiislifiahle homi- 
cide, as in the case of a forcible rape.” This distinction is taken, 
as in common law, making tlie distinction lietweim the jiarly 
“caught” and “found,” as tlie word Is used by some authors, hut 
subsequently i»nrsues and overtakes the offender and exccult^s sum- 
mary vengeance. I challenge proof to show tiiat any code had re- 
ceived the approbation of any civilized jieople 'vvlierein the adul- 
terer was allowed to be pursued after the fact and slain, ll had 
not been .shoivn to exist anywdiere. In tracing this down, we come 
to the material point of the inquiry, and ll;e question is, What is 
the interpretation which the common law ]>iit on the act and fact 
of adultery and murder. The learned gentleman (Mr. Stanton) 
said the common law of Maryland consists ot' tlie inaxim.s which 
have received general approbation, and suited to the manners, hab- 
its, customs and usages of the people, undoubtedly. These maxims 
now constitute the common law of this District. The hiw' of mur- 
der w'as suited to the manners of the people at the time they col- 
onized Maryland, and from whom w'e have received it. This prin- 
ciple will apply to new cases, as they arise, and there consists the 
peculiar merit of common law over the civil law, as our system or 
code. 

The gentleman says the doctrine for which we contend made its 
first appearance in Manning’s case, and, by dint of repetition by 
Hale, East, Russell and other commentators on the law of England 
and this country, has heretofore been acknowledged and unqne.s- 
tioned. Could any higher compliment be paid? If it has received 
the approbation of these judicial experts, could it be presented to 
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your Honor in a garb to entitle it more Consideration and 

reverence. Manning’s case, it is said, was wllided Charles 

II., and that it is the first recorded case wher^unishment of adul- 
tery, whether or not the offender was caughi in the act, is to be 
found in the English books, and that the new law was made then 
and there for the first time. This I most gravely dispute; I think 
I can show, to the satisfaction of the Court, that, instead of this 
being a new law, it was merely an alleviation of law, so far as it 
is universally regarded and considered by the sages of the common 
law. I lay it down as a rule of common law, which has been recog- 
nized in Manning’s case, that, under no circumstances, was mur- 
der to be alleviate to manslaughter, except there was an act of as- 
sault on a man’s person or property, and especially so where the 
^ slayer might resort to the use off a deadly weapon. 

But there is not a solitary case before Manning’s time where the 
slayer resorted to a deadly weapon, except where an assault had 
been committed on his person or property, that the offense has 
been reduced from murder to manslaughter. The reason why this 
question was never before reported in the books, is that, up to the 
time of Henry VIII., there was no distinction between murder and 
manslaughter. Both were clergiable offenses, and up to the time 
of Charles II. no case came before a court for adjudication, ’^at 
did the common law say to the Judges who denied the principle? 
That technically and strictly it was a case of murder, although the 
party was caught in the act. But the common law undoubtedly 
meant to alleviate from murder to manslaughter in cases of assault 
on persons and property. Twisden, in adopting the rule, alleviated 
it to this extent, and to that extent it has been recognized in the 
common law. 

The learned gentlemen on the other side mistake when they say 
this rule, with regard to adultery, had its origin in a corrupt age — 
not only was a merciful interpretation given to the principle, but 
it was carried still farther, because the Judge ordered the punish- 
ment of Manning to be administered gently. It is not my purpose 
to defend the English judiciary, but I do say that the history of 
the English people shows that its judiciary has been their great 
bulwark. The judiciary there established, with a solitary excep- 
tion which starts up here and there in its iniquity, has stood for 
centuries, as it were, like an Ararat of the Deluge, the last point 
that was submerged beneath the waves of tyranny and corruption 
being the first that lifted itself in the light of day. A material 
question is, whether the rule then and there adopted has been con- 
formed to by subsequent interpretations. The prosecution has 
challenged the other side to show a solitary English cm where it 
was questioned. The reports which have come to us,, show that 
where they have come up for judicial interpretation, the ^me doc- 
trines announced by Reynolds in his reports, have been^ approved ; 
that before a learned and humane bench in 1445, when the Alagous 
ease came up, the rule was approved. He refer^d to Fisher’s case. 
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also that of Kelly, where the same bench announced the same doc- 
trine. If it he so heinous a doctrine, so repugfnant to the human 
heart, the learned, able and humane Judge would not have traveled 
out of his way to give it his express approbation; although in the 
case of a courtezan, the learned Judge went further in his opinion, 
and said: would be false to my duty were I not to say even if 

the party were a wife, and should have committed adultery, and 
been slain by her husband, it ivould have been murder.” 

Other authorities have been referred to, which have occurred in 
the judicial experience of American courts, and two cases, par- 
ticularly in North Carolina (vol. 8, Iredell, and vol. 3, Jones). One 
of the learned gentlemen denied the application of the case in vol. 
8, Iredell, because it was the case of a slave. In carefully read- 
ing, however, it will be seen the learned Judge does not i>ut the law 
on any such footing; whatever the peculiar relations growing out 
of slavery, it did not, in his opinion, affect the merits of the case. 
It stood on a distinct principle, and was treated as standing on the 
principle of husband and wife, and the law is there set down with 
clearness and faithfulness. The case of Jones was not liable to the 
objection. He says, there was evidence of deliberation and ex- 
press malice. What was the evidence of express malice in that 
case? In that case the time occupied for deliberation is stated to 
be only 25 minutes, nay more, the man had gone off with his wife, 
and in his company about the time. There had been repeated acts 
of adultery, and the husband was smarting under wrong and out- 
rage, after seeing his wife go off with the adulterer, he pursued 
him with a wooden mallet, and then and there slew him. I ask, 
whether the case as put here by the defense, so far as declaration 
is concerned, goes far beyond the case of Jones. 

It is admitted by the other side, that the provocation existed in 
the prisoners mind longer than twenty-five minutes, or that num- 
ber of hours, and so fiir, therefore, as proof of deliberation is con- 
cerned, the present case presents features which would justify the 
judgment of the law as announced in that spirit more fully than 
the facts in this case would warrant. Another case has been quoted 
once or twice—Ryan’s case in 2 Wheeler; there is not one single 
principle of law as announced by the Judge, that is disputed by 
this prosecution, and when I should have the privilege of seeing the 
book, I would show the Court that the Judge distinctly put the 
case on the true and identical privilege claimed by the prosecution 
in this case. 

April 26. 

Mr. Quid. ^ have been endeavoring to show that the rule 
adopted in Manning’s. case was not a lightening of the principle of 
the common law, but was rather in the nature of an alleviation 
than otherwise. The doctrine had never gone further than that^ no 
act of insult or contumely, and no trespass on property, would jus- 
tify the slayer in taking the life of the trespasser, and would not 
reduce the crime from murder to manslaughter. The determination 
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of the Bench in Manning’s case was in consonance with the prin- 
ciples of common law, long established. As adultery was not an 
assault on the person of the husband, but was only combined of the 
two provocations of insult and trespass. Then to regard the con- 
struction of the liiw, as understood at that time would have con- 
victed the pnrty of murder. The law then, for the first time, de- 
clared that adultery was such a provocation as would reduce the 
homicide from murder to manslaughter. From that time to this 
the law had never gone further. It would be very unwise for courts 
of justice to relax that rule. It would overturn the principles of 
common law in regard to murder, and would establish the principle 
that a man could kill another from motives of revenge. 

Besides, it could not be restricted to the single crime of adultery 
but would also have to extend to the ease of the defamation of a 
man’s wife; tJie ]irinciple that would allow one would necessarily 
embrace the other. He referred to Blackstone, where it is laid 
down that no insult constitutes a justification for homicide, no 
species of contumely, no sjiecics of mere trc.spa.ss, and no com- 
bination of the two had been recognized in either ancient or mod- 
ern times as an alleviation of the crime of murder to manslaughter. 
He referred to the case of Smith tried in 1804, wliere a man shot 
another who was representing a ghost. The jury brought in a ver- 
dict of manshi lighter, but the Court refu.scd to receive the verdict, 
and the jury retired again and brought in a verdict of guilty. These 
princijiles had been uniformly recognized and adopted in this coun- 
try. He referred to the ease of Byan, 2 Wheeler 447, and re- 
capitulated tlie circumstances of that case and the rulings of the 
Court. The law there laid down was the law wliich the pro5;ecution 
hero recognized, and the law by which they were ready to stand. 
If the theory of the defense were true, that adultery was a justifi- 
cation .of homicide, as well as provocation, how could the learned 
Judge in Ryan’s case, have said that the circumstances there might 
constitute the crime of murder or might constitute the crime of 
manslaughter. There was an entire uniformity of judicial inter- 
pretation running through all the cases reported. In the case of 
Jarboe, the question was distinctly propounded to his Honor 
whether, if the deceased had seduced the prisoner’s sister, and com- 
mitted all the turpitude charged in the case, it constituted either 
provocation or justification, and his Honor had decided that it 
amounted to neither. In the two Virginia cases, Bouyeris and 
Hoyt’s, cited yesterday, there was no trial before a Judge. They 
were not to be controlled in this by the ipae dixit of a magistrate 
court, composed probably, of men who knew nothing about law. 
In Singleton Mercer’s case, the whole energies of the defense were 
directed to the solitary and exclasive issue of insanity. So it was 
in Smith’s case in Philadelphia. As to Stump’s, in Maryland, he 
did not know what the facts were — ^but if Judge Legrand there de- 
cided that adultery constituted either justification or legal provo- 
cation, except where the parties are caught in the act, he would 
like to see such decision. 
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Mr. Magruder. The jury so held. 

Mr. Quid. It was argued here tliat the deeeasod wai« virtually 

killed in the act of adultery, and that, therefore, the homicide was 

committed on legal jjrovoeation. In the cases cited to sui»i»ort 
that theory the question was w’hat constilnte<l jiroof of adultery. 
But the question here was not wdiat constituted proof of adultery, 
but what constituted proof of “finding’’ in the act of adulter>\ 
There could not be any proximate fact with regard to tliat — there 
was but one method of proving it. The pn>or must be that the 
party was “found caught sur]>rised,” in the act of adultery. The 
waving of the handkerchief, and the occupation of the house in 
Fifteenth street miglit tend to show that in this case adultery w'as 
committed, but they did not tend to show that the partie.s were 

“found” in the act. If they Avere, then the law says the homicide 

may be reduced to manslaughter — but if the husband piii’sne the 
adulterer and slay him out of revenge, it wa.s inurdcT. The very 
phraseology' of the rule showed that it was not intended to apply 
to the proximate facts, but as to wliether the ])arty wa.s found in 
the act. 

The counsel for the defense had contended, that even if tlie wife 
had consented, still the adultery wa.s for<*ihl(‘. lie ask(*d then, and 
he asked now, whether, if tliat were so, the distinction helween 
rape and seduction was not obliterated. If t'orcihle, it wa.s rape, 
and if rajie, then the diefense had wasted all il)c‘ir thunder, for 
Philip Barton Key might have been indicted hy tlie grand jury 
and visited with condign fuinishment. lie mulerstood wliy tlie de- 
fense had started such a theory — they knew that before a party 
was justified in using a deadly wi*af>on lla^ aggressor must have 
used actual force, otlierwise the killing would b(‘ aggravali^d murder. 
Thence the counsel for the defense had .striven to show that every 
act of adultery was necessarily an act of for(*e. That, however, 
was neither law nor common .sen.se. Tliere was no foundaiion for 
such a theory in nalurcf in morals, or in law. It liad lieen set iqi 
by the other side that adultery was malum hi sc, and tliat the pro- 
tection of a right was never an act of lavvles.s vioh nee. He held, 
however, that the party Is limited hy the law to just that d<*gree of 
defense of his right which the law goves him, and not to follow 
his own passions and desires. It is the right of a creditor to have 
his debt paid to him by bis debtor, but it dof*s not folhiw that he 
has the right to take the law' into his ow'n hand.s and commit an 
assault and battery on his debtor. The law limits the r(\sorts which 
a man has for the defense and maintenam'e of. his rigdits. The last 
ground which the defense assumed was that this case stood on the 
great doctrine of self-defen.se. Self-defense against what? Did 
the principle of self-defen.se apply to a past transaction in any 
sense f 

Such a theory excluded all the j>ast and all the provocation, and 
stood upon the right 'vvliich ihe injured husband had to protect liim- 
self in the future. Once the injury is consummated against a man, 
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his rights of self-defense are ended. The law of self-defense never, 
therefore, applies to a past transaction, and can never be con- 
founded with the law of vengeance. Was that doctrine properly 
applied? His Honor had decided that it was not material to show 
that there was actual danger, but that the party supposed there 
was. To extend that principle to this case it would follow that, 
whether the adultery was ever committed or not, provided the in- 
jured husband supposed it was, then if he sallied out and shot the 
person who he supposed had injured him, he would be justified. 
That, gentlemen of the jury, could not be law; society could 
not exist on any such basis, and human civilization would be an 
impossibility. It would follow as an inevitable consequence from 
this, where the prosecution cannot go into the antecedents of the 
party, that the prisoner himself may be stained with corruption; 
that throughout the whole course of his life he may have proved 
himself totally regardless of the calls of duty and insensible of 
conjugal proprieties; that, to use the language of my associate, 
though I do not mean to apply it to this case, he may have been 
bred in brothels — ^nay, that he may have offered his own wife foi‘ 
a price to the very man whom he slew; and that all this cannot be 
given in evidence before the Court and jury, but that under these 
circumstances, although he may have committed an act of homicide, 
he is to be justified on the ground of suspicion. All these doctrines, 
these abominations, flow necessarily from the doctrine of self- 
defense as sought to be applied to this case. 

Was there, he asked, any danger of bodily harm to Daniel E 
Sickles at the hands of Philip Barton Key at the time of the homi- 
cide? If not, he put it to his Honor and the jury that the principle 
of self-defense could not apply. Nay, more. If Mr. Sickles 
believed that Mr. Key was then and there proceeding to his house 
for the purpose of committing a felony much less a misdemeanor, 
the principle of self-defense could not apply as a justification. It 
had been said by the defense that unle.ss ^their doctrine was an- 
nounced by til is Court and sustained by this jury, the doors of the 
people of this District would have to be closed. Standing here, he 
said, not as a public prosecutor but as a private citizen, I, on the 
part of the people of this District, denounce the doctrine that the 
protection of the wife’s or daughter’s virtue is to be found in the 
husband’s or brother’s revolver. It may do for other countries, for 
other climes, and for other religions, where the law of force as 
applied to woman is carried out in all its violence and wrong, bur 
not in a Christian community, where woman is ennobled and digni- 
fied and elevated by Christian law, and male chastity is to be found 
in the woman’s own virtue and in her own character. Stronger than 
the bars arid bolts, the flash of woman’s virtue is as quick as God’s 
lightning and as sure. Far more effectual is it for silencing seduc- 
ers or revellers in licentiousness than Deringer or revolver. Everv 
pure women necessarily, and by the gift of God, in Christian com- 
munities carries that weapon along with her. 
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There <is no seducer, no villain, I care not from whence he comes 
or how he may have trained himself in the arts of seduction, who 
can resist the showing of that weapon for one solitary instant. 
I thank God that the matrons and maids of our land have a surer 
protection than the pistol or the bowie knife. Sad, indeed, would 
be their fate if it were not so. If it were so, one-half of this whole 
community would not use a weapon and the other half would use 
it wrongfuHy and improperly. The spirit of virtue which God had 
implanted in the woman’s heart tells lier a.s if by the flash of light- 
ning what are the intentions towarcis her of a man, wliether honor- 
able or dishonorable, and she has but to use for one moment this 
gift which God in his benevolence and bounty has given to her for 
the purpose of silencing and stifling, not in death but in shame, to 
the proposer every offer that would imply the slightest touch of 
contamination or of insult. It is found everywliere. It is a circle 
of glory which adorns the female brow and sheds its ble&sed and 
“ hgppy light alike on hovel and on ))alace. It stands there as the 
protector of the wife, though the hiusband may he on distant seas, 
far away from home with his protecting arm. It is Ihere ready to 
assist at a moment, and to resist effectually, the advance of every 
slimy reprobate who under the guise of friendsliip or of fraud 
walks into the house of purity for the pur|)ase of deliling one of 
its inmates. The very moment you bring tlie law of force for the 
purpose of protecting female honor, that moment you sacrifice 
female honor. If it is to be protected by the sword, the knife and 
the pistol, it is unworthy of protection. Unless i! he that God- 
ennobling nobility in and of itself, iind unlass it exists of itself and 
for itself, it is unworthy to be cherLslied or known. 

The history of the world has shown that to he I rue. Go back as 
far as you please and trace' history from the earliest dales dowrj to 
the present time, examine all eras and all examfdcs, and J say that 
it stands out on the pages of history, at all times and throughout 
each one of its lustres, as the fixed and recorded truth that where- 
ever woman has been left alone to the vindication of her own 
virtue, and wherever man has kept the contaminating hand of vio- 
lence from her for the pur})o.‘=ie even of protecting l;or, she has 
risen in her purity, God-ennobled and self-vindicated. The great 
God of Heaven ha^ laid his hand Avith consecration on the fair head 
of virtue, and when the virtuous woman ceas(*s to be her own pro- 
tector and her own guardian by force of the power which God has 
given to her, she and her virtue both sink into the dii.st and in its 
stead rises the crest of murder and violence and of wrong and of 
debauchery. The learned gentleman (Mr. Stanton) said that when 
the law does not or cannot give redress, it i.s left to natural right. 

It is not necessary to rebut this position, ihI though we think it could 
be successfully. It certainly gives no right of vengeance. Tn 4th 
Book of Blackstone, page fi,'the doctnne on wliich the defense seems 
to rest is utterly exploded by ibis commentator. 

The theory of law is not contradicted that eve^’ presumed 

to consent to the laws of society which are made in behalf of society. 
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The law punishes murder, but it is said it does not properly punish 
adultery, and therefore a man may say I am remitted to my original 
rights for punishing where the law does not inflict punishment. 
This is manifestly an absurdity. According to the first theory it is 
man's duty to acquiesce in such laws as are positively made. There 
Ls a positive law of this community with regard to murder, and 
according to all rational theory the prisoner has assented, or is sup- 
posed to have assented, to that enactment. He is prohibited from 
committing murder, and although the law might not have a specific 
punishment for adultery, lie is not, therefore, privileged to supply 
such a defect. Although he may have a right to punLsh, he has no 
right to violate another provision; if he does, he becomes a wrong- 
doer. Although he may have a right to redress a wrong, yet he has 
no right to redress it by an infraction of the human compact into 
which he has entered. 

The arguments of Mr. Stanton he understood as contending that 
the jury are the judges of the law as well as the facts. But th^ 
administration^of the law is divided into three different compart- 
ments. The judge has his functions, the jury have their functions, 
and the Executive his. Who wears the gladis justidalf If he had 
read the law aright, it was for the court to pass on all questions of 
law; it was for the jury to i>ass on all questions of fact, and the 
duty of the Executive, under the Constitution of the United States, 
to decide on the propriety of inflicting the punishment. These 
functions are separate and distinct, and when one trenches on the 
other, a usurpation is committed. The court has not only to decide 
the question of law, but all the law which belongs to the case. It 
made no matter whether it be criminal or civil law, the very moment 
it becomes a question of law it becomes, the court to decide it. It 
becomes the jury to find the facts and to apply the law as it is laid 
down by the court. 

A question of justification, malice, or provocation is a matter of 
law, and cooling time is question of law. In 5lh Cranch was em- 
bodied the remark of Judge Story: “That it is the duty of the court 
to instruct the jury as to the law, and the duty of the jury to fol- 
low the law thus laid down. In addition, the Constitution of the 
United States has imposed on the President a certain duty to per- 
form, in connection with the administration oP public justice — 
namely, the pardoning power. This, by the true policy of the law, 
is given to the Chief Magistrate for the express purpose of keeping 
the court within its funetion.s, and the jury within theirs; also with 
the view of preventing gross and aggravated injustice from being 
perpetrated on a party under a form of law.'' As the circum- 
stances of this ease had been referred to by the defense, he would 
say, in reply, a pistol was found. 

His learned and distinguished friend (Mr. Brady) inquired to 
whom did it belong and who used it? He (Mr. Quid) should not 
pretend to give the answer; he would let the witness speak. Mr. 
Van Wyck said he saw a pistol in the hand of Mr. Sickles. Mr. 
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Read, the clearest witness, whose staieiuenl seemed the most co- 
herent, said he saw a pistol in Mr. Sickles’ hand at the very spot ; 
and, further, that no pistol was in the hand of Mr. Key at that 
time. Not only had Mr. Key no pistol at that time, but he had 
none at any time. Not a solitary witne.s.s had stated any preten.se 
of the fact. Who, then, had the j)istol and who fired it? To Avhom 
did it belong? It must have been the man who was seen to have 
a pistol. And in the same connection it was asked why not pro- 
duce witne.sses to show that Mr. Key was not in the habit of jxoin^r 
armed? WJas it incumbent on the United States to show that he 
was not in the habit of g*oin|!: armed wlicn there was no pretense 
that he Avas aimied at all? 

Mr. Brady. You have not forjrotten that we offered to show that 
Mr. Key said he was prepared for any ernerjrency, at the same time 
placing his hand on the breast pocket ot‘ liis coat. 

The Distinct Attorney. J am .speakiin*' of the t(*stimony in the case. 
His Honor’s rnlinsr was that that did not slied any lifrht on the 
question, and was immaterial. 

Mr. Brady. But 1 understand you now to say lliai tliere is no 
pretense that Mr. Key was armed. I pretend that he was armed. 

The District Attorney said that he sjioke only of the l(‘stiinony; 
but if the jrcntleman wanted to pve cAidence to the jury to show 
who used that pistol, why did not the defense summon Mr. Butter- 
worth? The defen.se complained tliat the prosecution did not pro- 
duce the friends of Mr. Key to ^rive tlie ncf^ative ]^roof tliat the 
deceased did not carry arms habitually; but why did not tlie defense 
itself produce that friend of Mr. Sickles who witnf'ssod the whole 
transaction and who could sjiy positively who it was that lused the 
pistol in question? The defense had referred to the cjusc* of Min^ro, 
but that was a ease of mutual combat. Tlie plea in Miiiffo’s case 
was a plea of self-defense, and that was so sustaim^d by tlie evidcnc!* 
that the jndp:e had the impression that it wa.s a case of self-defense*. 
But in this ca,se the evidence was put upon Die issue tliat Mr. Sickles 
intended to kill Mr. Key, and that he was justified in killing him. 
Counsel for the defense had arerued that cooli^^r time arqdied only 
to cases of mutual combat; the principle of cooling time did not 
apply. 

Mr. Brady. Coolinj? time as to the adultery. 

The District Attorney. It seemed to be a eoncessum in this case 
that there was an intention to kill. Now, he held that vyhere there 
was an intention to kill, that is a yiroof of malice. Malice and the 
intent to kill were the same thinp. If the dedense claimed the 
exclamation of Mr. Sickle-s as proof that at I he moment of the 
homicide there wjis no malice, he a.skcd could he not refer to that 
other declaration Avherein the prisoner followed iq> the first decLara- 
tion by the question, the d — d villf4in dead?” To his mind that 
inevitably proved malice. 

His learned friend (Mr. Brady), in one of hi.s airy wheelinj!s, 
had said that if Philip Barton Key could be put upon the .stand he 
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would say so and so. I would to God^ said the District Attorney^ 
that Philip Barton Key could be put upon the stand. Perhaps 
much that is now dark, much that is now covered with gloom, much 
that IS now not understood could be made plain as if by the flashing 
of the sunbeam. Perhaps the gentleman (Mr. Brady) might be put 
in possession of facts of which he does not now dream and which 
he does not now believe to exist. It might show a very different 
transaction from that which has been painted by the evidence. 

The only party who could array facts in his defense or in his 
behalf has been silenced in death, and the testimony which might 
have been adduced for the purpose of vindicating his character is 
unknown and unheard therefore. So far as he is concerned it is the 
same as if that testimony had never existed. He might have shown, 
perhaps, that although sinning himself, he was sinned against; 
that, instead of, as has been charged in this case, his entering into 
the house of his bosom friend for the purpose of wronging him, 
malignantly and violently, in deflance of all the laws of God and 
man, and of the sacred obligations of friendship, he himself was 
seduced by the temptations repeated and continued until those 
higher moral bulwarks that should have supported his character 
gave way beneath repeated shocks. I say not whether it was so 
or was not so; the only party that could have had the opportunity 
of bringing that evidence here and vindicating his character is gone. 

Mr. Brady. The District Attorney will recollect that we offered 
to prove his own declaration that this was a mere child and that he 
stood in parental relations to her. 

The District Attorney. There was but one other position to whicli 
he would allude, and that was the connection of this question with 
insanity. The matter of insanity had been frequently under the 
consideration of this Court, and he would therefore simply refer to 
some doctrines which, with great solemnity and authority, had been 
given at other times, bearing on the question now under discussion. 
He would refer particularly to the opinion rendered by the twelve 
judges in England in the McNaughton case, in response to certain 
queries propounded by the House of Lords. That decision, as ren- 
dered by Chief Justice Tindall, appeared to him a model, not only 
of eloquence but of judicial learning. 

His Honor himself had decided that it was not necessary for the 
United States to prove the sanity of the accused. This plea of 
insanity was in the nature of a special defense — nay, in the nature 
of a plea of confession and avoidance. Tt was necessary for such a 
plea to be proved to the satisfaction of the jury. If a suit were 
brought against a married woman on a bond, and if she pleads that 
she is a married woman, unless she succeeds in satisfying the jur>* 
of the truth of that plea, issues of law and fact are both found 
against her. 

Mr. Brady. How would it be if the general issue was on record? 
The District Attorney. The question cannot arise except on a 
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plea of confession and avoidance, and that admits the plaintiff's 
case; so a plea of insanity admits the char^re. 

Mr. Carlisle, The confession stands without the avoidance. 

The District Attorney. Certainly. He would not put to his Honor 
the argument as to the facility with which insanity may be simu- 
lated or feigned, and how wrong it would be to let the party accused 
thus escape the just punishment which his crimes should bring 
down on his guilty head. 

THE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE JURY. 

Judge Crawford. Gentlemen of the jury: The Court is 
asked to give you certain instructions, whether on the part of 
the United States or on the part of the defense. 1 will read 
you those instructions and will follow each with my directions 
to you as to them. The following instructions are submitted 
for the prosecution : 

I. If the jury believe, from the evidence in this whole cause, 
that the prisoner, on the day named in the indictment, and in the 
county of Washington aforesaid, killed tlie said Philip Barton Key 
by discharging at, against, and into the body of him, the said Phiii|) 
Barton Key, a pistol or j)istols loaded with gunpowder and ball, 
thereby giving him a mortal wound or woinids, and that such killing 
was the willful and intentional act of the ]>ri.so!ier and was induced 
by the belief that the said deceased had seduced his (tlu^ pri.'^oner's) 
wife, and on some day or days, or for any peno<l definite or indefi- 
nite, prior to the day of sucli killing liad adulterous intc?rcoiirs»» 
with the said wife, and that the prisoner was not ]»rovoked to .such 
killing by any assault or offer of violence then used and there made 
by the deceased upon or against him, then .such willful and inten- 
tional killing, if found by the jiirj^ upon tlie facl.s and circumstances 
given in evidence, is murder. But such killing cannot be found to 
have been willful and intentional in the sen.se of this instruction if 
it shall have been proven to the satisfaction of tlie jury upon the 
whole evidence aforesaid that the prisoner was in fact insane at the 
time of such killing. 

The first instruction asked for by the United States embodies 
the law of this case on the particular branch of it to which it 
relates, and is granted with some exi)lanatory remarks as to 
insanity, with a reference to which the prayer closes. A great 
English judge has said on the trial of Oxford, wdio shot at the 
Queen of England (9 Carrington and Paine’s Reports, 533), 
‘‘That if the prisoner was laboring under some controlling dis- 
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ease, which was in truth the acting power within him, which 
he could not resist, then he will not be responsible. ’ ’ Again : 
‘ ‘ The question is whether he was laboring under that species 
of insanity which satisfies you that he was quite unaware of 
the nature, character and consequences of the act he was com- 
mitting, or, in other words, whether he was under the influence 
of a diseased mind and was really unconscious at the time he 
was committing the act that it was a crime.’’ A man is not to 
be excused from responsibility if he has capacity and reason 
suflicient to enable him to distinguish between right and wrong 
as to the particular act he is doing, a knowledge and conscious- 
ness that the act he is doing is wrong and criminal and will 
subject him to punishment. In order to be responsible he 
must have sufficient power of memory to recollect the relation 
in which he stands to others, and in which others stand to 
him ; that the act he is doing is contrary to the plain dictates 
of justice and right, injurious to others, and a violation of the 
dictates of duty. On the contrary, although he may be labor- 
ing under a partial insanity, if he still understands the nature 
and character of his act and its consequences, if he has a 
knowledge that it is wrong and criminal, and a mental power 
sufficient to apply that knowledge to his own case, and to know 
that if he does the act he will do wrong and receive punish- 
ment, such partial insanity is not sufficient tc exempt him 
from responsibility for criminal acts. (7 Met., 500-503.) 


evidence, that the deceased was 
killed by the pnsoner by means of a leaden bullet discharged from 
^ killing implies malice in law, and is murder. 

111. That the burden of rebutting the presumption of malice bv 
showing circumstances of alleviation, excuse, or justification rests 
on the pnsoner, and it is incumbent on him to make out such ciV 
cumstances to the satisfaction of the jury, unless they arise out of 
the evidence jiroduced against him. ^ ° 


The second and third instructions asked for by the United 
States are granted. 

IV. That every person is presumed to be of sound mind until the 
contrary is proved, and the burden of rebutting this presumption 
rests on the prisoner, with the addition of the matters set forth in 
the next instruction (No. V). 




DAMEL E. SK'ELES. 


The fourth instruction asked for by the Fnitt^d States is 
answered by prayer eleven of the defeiist*. 

V, If the jury believe, from the evitlenee, that the tleca^ased, previ- 
ous to the day of his deaili, had adulterous iutereourse with the 
wife of the prisoner, and, further, that tlu^ deeeased, on the day 
of his death, shortly before the ]n*isoner lelt his Imuse, made siji:- 
nals, inviting; to a further act or acts of adullerv, whirli said signals, 
or a portion of them, were seen hy the prisoiuu*, and that, inHueneeti 
by suel* provoeation, llie prisoner look the life of the di‘e(‘ased, siieh 
provocation does not justify the net or redue(‘ sueh killing irom 
murder to manslaughter. 

The fifth instruction asked for by tbo United States, the 
Court thinks, is the law and grants tin* iiistrnction. 

The following instructions are subinitftMl for the prisoner: 

I. There is no presnmptioii of maliee in this ease* if any proof of 
‘‘alleviation, excuse, or jiLSIifieatioir* arise out of I lie i‘videnee for the 
j)rosecutiou. (State v. John, Jones, ,*<()(>; M(*l)ani(‘l v. Stale, 8 S. & 
M., 401; Day^s Case, 17, i>amj>lilet.) 

There is, gentlejnen, a legal presumption of malice in every 
deliberate killing, and the burden of n*f)(dling it is on tin* 
slayer, unless evidenee of alleviation, mitigation, t‘xcuse, or 
justifieation arise out of the evidence addncfwl against him. 
The alleviation, mitigation, excuse, or justification must l»c. 
such as the law prcserib(»s, and within the limits already laid 
down in the instructions given to you 

II. The existence of malice is not prcsumahic in this case if on 
any rational theoiy, consistent with all the (*vhlciM‘c, llic homicide 
was either justifiable or excmsahlc, or an act of nianslaug'liler. 
(Cited; II. S. v. Mingo, 2 Curt. C. r., 1; rom. v. York, 2 Hen. & 
Heard Crim. Cas., 505.) 

In regard to the second instrruction asked for by tlie defense, 
I would say: The answer to the first prayer will he taken ii. 
connection with his response to prayer niirnbcr two: ^‘If upon 
anj^ course of reasoning consistent with all the evidence and 
the law as laid down to you by the Court, and the rules by 
which it is ascertained what is legal provocation, wliat is justi- 
fication or excuse, you should come to the conclusion that there 
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was such justification or excuse, or that the homicide was man- 
slaughter, then the presumption of malice which every killing 
of a human being involves is met. You will recollect that 
manslaughter is the killing of a man without malice. 

III. If, on the whole evidence presented by the prosecution, there 
is any rational hypothesis consistent with the conclusion that the 
homicide was justifiable or excusable, the defendant cannot be con- 
victed. 

The third prayer on the part of the defense is answered in 
the same manner as prayer number two. 

IV. If the jury believe that Mr. Sickles, when the homicide oc- 
curred, intended to kill Mr. Key, he cannot be convicted of man- 
slaughter. 

The fourth prayer the Court declines to grant. Man- 
slaughter may exist, and most fre(|uently does, where the 
slayer intended to destroy life, but under circumstances which 
reduce the offense. 

V. It is for the jury to determine, under all the circumstances of 
the case, whether the act charged upon Mr. Sickles is murder or justi- 
fiable homicide. (Ryan^s Case, 2 Wheeler Crim. Cas., 54.) 

The fifth prayer cannot be granted, for to the jury belongs 
the decision of matters of fact, and to the Court the decision 
of matters of law, which it is the duty of the jury to receive 
from the Court; and from the evidence and the law applied 
to the facts it is the province and legal right of the jury to 
return a verdict of guilty or not guilty of murder or man- 
slaughter. 

VI. If the jury find that Mr. Sickles killed Mr. Key while the 
latter was in criminal intercourse with the wife of the former, Mr. 
Sickles cannot be convicted of either murder or manslaughter. 

In regard to the sixth instruction for the defense, I would 
remark: If this prayer refers to actual (existing at the mo- 
ment) adulterous intercourse with the wife of the prisoner, 
the slaying of the deceased would be manslaughter. And by 
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existing adultery I do not mean that the prisoner stood by 
and witnessed the fact of adultery progressing, for it is easy 
to suppose the actual fact to be established simultaneously 
with the killing by other evidence and perfectly consistent 
with the law ; if, for instance, the husband saw the adulterer 
leave the bed of the wife, or shot him while trying to escape 
from his chamber. If, however, a day or half a day intervene 
between the conviction of the husband of the guilt of his wife 
and the deceased, and after the lapse of such time the husband 
take the life of the deceased, the law considers that it was 
done deliberately, and declares that it was murder. (Jar- 
boe’s Case.) 

VII. If, from the whole evidence, the jury believe that Mr. Sickles 
committed the act, but at the time of doing so was under the iniln- 
enee of a diseased mind, and was really unconscious that lie was com- 
mitting a crime, he is not in law guilty of murder. (Day’s Case, 9, 
pamphlet.) 

VIII. If the jury believe that from any predisposing cause the 
prisoner’s mind was impaired, and at the time of killing Mr. Key ho 
became or was mentally incapable of governing liirnsclf in reference 
to Mr. Key, as the debauchee of his wife, and at the time ot‘ his 
committing said act %vas, by reason of such cause, unconscious that 
he was committing a crime as to said Mr, Key, he is not guilty of any 
offense whatever. (Day’s Case, 17, pamphlet.) 

The seventh and eighth instructions can be answered to- 
gether. They are granted. 

IX. It is for the jury to say what was the state of the prisoner’s 
mind as to the capacity to decide upon the criminality of the particu- 
lar act in question — the homicide — at the moment it occurred, and 
what was the condition of the parties, respectively, as to being araed 
or not at the same moment. These are open qiiestion.s for the jury, 
as are any other questions which may arise upon the consideration of 
the evidence, the whole of which is to be taken into view by the jury. 
(Jarboe’s Case, 20, pamphlet.) 

In reply to the ninth instruction the Court responds thus: 
‘*It is for the jury to say what was the state of Mr. Sickles’ 
mind as to the capacity to decide upon the criminality of the 
homicide, receiving the law as given to them in relation to 
the degree of insanity, whether it will or will not excuse, they 
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(the jury) finding the fact of the existence or nonexistence 
of such degree of insanity/’ The gist of this prayer is, 
^'What was the condition of the parties, respectively, as to 
being armed or not at the same moment?” So much of the 
instructions I have now read I grant without qualification. 

X. The Jaw does not require that the insanity wliich absolves from 
crime should exist for any definite j)eriod, but only that it exists at 
the moment when the act occurred with which the accused stands 
charged. 

The tenth instruction is granted. The time when the in- 
sanity is to operate is the moment when the crime charged 
upon the party was committed, if committed at all. 

XT. Tf the jury have any doubt as to the case, either in reference 
to the homicide or the question of sanity, Mr. Sickles should be 
acquitted. 

This instruction, as I mentioned in refering to prayer four 
of the United States, will be answered in conjunction with it. 

It does not appear to be questioned that if a doubt is enter- 
tained by the jury the prisoner is to have the benefit of it. 
As to the sanity or insanity of the prisoner at the moment of 
committing the act charged, it is argued l>y the United States 
that every man being presumed to be sane, the presumption 
must be overcome by evidence satisfactory to the jury that he 
was insane when the deed was done. 

This is not the first time this inquiry has engaged my atten- 
tion. The point was made and decided at the June term, 
1858, in the case of the United States v. Kevlins, when the 
Court gave the following opinion, which I read from my notes 
of the trial ; 

This prayer is based on the idea that the jury must be satis- 
fied beyond all reasonable doubt of the insanity of the party 
for whom the defense is set up. Precisely as the United States 
are bound to prove the guilt of a defendant to warrant a con- 
viction. I am well awmre, and it has appeared on this argu- 
ment, that it has been held by a court of high rank and repu- 
tation that there must be a preponderance of evidence in favor 
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of the defense of insanity to overcome the presumption of law 
that every killing is murder ; and that the same court has said 
that if there is an equilibrium, ineluding, 1 suppose, the pre- 
sumption mentioned as to evidence, the i)resumptioii of the 
defendant’s innocence makes the preponderance in his favor. 

Whether a man is insane or not is a matter of fact. What 
degree of insanity will relieve him from responsibility is a 
matter of law”, the jury finding the fact of l^e degree, too. 
Under the instruction of the court, murder can be committed 
only by a sane man. Everybody is presumed to be sane wdio 
is charged with a crime ; but when evidence is adduced that a 
prisoner is insane, and conflicting testimony makes a (luestion 
for the jury, they are to decide it like every other matter of 
fact, and if they should say or conclude that tliere is uncer- 
tainty, that they cannot determine w^hether the d<d'endant was 
or is not so insane as to protect him, how” can they render a 
verdict that a sane man perpetrated the crime. 

Nor is this plain view of the question unsupported by auth- 
ority. In the case of the Queen v. lj<*vy, in 1840 (ljt*win, C. (h, 
239), on a preliminary trial to ascertain wliether a defendant 
was sufficiently sane to go before a petit jury on an indict- 
ment, Ilullock, B., said to the jury: ‘‘If tluTe be a doul>t as 
to the prisoner’s sanity, and the surgeon says it is doubtful, 
you cannot say he is in a fit state to be i)ut on trial.” This 
opinion was approved in the People v. Freeman, 4 Denio, 9. 
This is a strong case, for the witness did not say the prisoner 
was insane, but only that it was doubtful wdiether h(j was so 
or not. The humane, and, I will add, just, doctrine that a 
reasonable doubt should avail a prisoner belongs to a defense 
of insanity as much, in my opinion, as to any other matter of 
fact. I believe, gentleman, that that answers all the (juestion.s. 

Mr. Chilton. If it please the (-ourt, 1 rise to renew the 
proposition wrhieh w’e made on Friday last, to submit this case 
to the jury without further discussion. 

The District Attorney. We accept it. 

Mr. Chilton. I was going on to remark that I had the hap- 
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pinesa to believe, from what was said on that occasion, that 
this proposition would be acceded to. I merely wish to state 
to the Court that I make it with the concurrence of all the 
counsel for the defense, and, of course, with the entire appro- 
. bation of the prisoner; and while with some of your Honor \s 
rulings we may not be entirely satisfied, yet we most respect- 
fully submit. We think, that it is due to everyone connected 
with this trial, more especially to the jury, to commit this 
case now to their hands ; that they may be relieved as early as 
possible from the very onerous duty that has been imposed 
upon them. 

The District Attorney. On the part of the prosecution we 
concur entirely in the proposition just made, and on the in- 
structions of your Honor we submit the case now to the con- 
sideration of the jury. 

Mr. Brady. With the effect of your Honor \s ruling, I am 
entirely satisfied. 

The Judge. Mr. Marshal, give the indictment to the jury. 
The indictment was handed to Mr. Reason Arnold, and the 
jury retired to their consultation room. 

At the end of 70 minutes the door is opened. They come 
in and take their seats in the box. 

The Clerk. Daniel B. Sickles, stand up and look to the jury. 
How say you, gentlemen ; have you agreed to your verdict? 

Mr. Arnold. We have. 

The Clerk. How say you; do you find the prisoner at the 
bar guilty or not guilty? 

Mr. Arnold. Not guilty. 

Mr. Stanton. T now move that Mr. Sickles be discharged 
from custody. 

J UDOE Crawford. The Court so orders. 



THE TRIAL OF JOHN HART FOR OBSTRUCTING 
THE UNITED STATES MAIL, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 1817. 


THE NARRATIVE. 

The statutes of the United States for more than a century 
have made it a penal offense for any one to obstruct or inter- 
fere with the Mail. One day a Philadelphia policeman ob- 
served that the coach which was carrying the mail out of the 
city was being driven much faster than the law allowed, and 
shortly afterwards when the streets were covered with snow, 
he noticed the same mail coach, now on runners, was going 
very silently, as the horses had no bells on them. Retneinber- 
ing that the city ordinance said that no one should drive 
through the streets at an immoderate sptHid nor any carriage 
on runners without bells to the horses, he thought it his duty 
to stop the coach and take the driver into custody. This, of 
course, stopped the mail for several hours and the policeman 
was himself arrested and indicted for obstructing the passage* 
of the United States mail. But the Court and jury thought 
the mail carrier, being in the act of breaking the law, was 
liable to be arrested even though he was a federal officer, and 
that the x)oliceman^s act was legal and justifiable. 


THE TRIAL.^ 


In the United States Circuit Court, Philadelphda, Pennsyl- 
vania, April, 1817. 

Hon. Bushrod Washington,* Jtidge. 

April 12. 

The prismer, who was one of the high constables of the City 
of Philadelphia, was indicted tinder Laws United States., Vol. 


1 Wheeler’s Criminal Cases; see 
cuit Court Reports; Federal Cases; 
* See 11 Am. St. Tr. 189. 


1 Am. St, Tr. 108; Peter’s Cir- 
St. Paul, West Publishing Co. 
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Iv, page 292, for knowingly and willfully obstructing the 
passage of the mail. He pleaded not guilty. 

THE EVIDENCE. 

It was proved that the de- snow, and no bells were placed 
fendant was one of the high eon- on the horses, 
stables of the city of Philadel- The prisoner called several 
phia; that he did, on one ocea- witnesses to prove that the stage 
sion, stop the mail stage having was passing very rapidly through 
the mail in it, in its passagt^ Market street, at the time it was 
through Market street to the stopped. Some of the witnesses 
postoflfice, upon the ground that supposed it to be at the rate of 
the stage was going at an im- eight or nine miles an hour. He 
moderate rate, so as to endan- also introduced an ordinance of 
ger the lives and safety of the the city, which subjected every 
citizens. On another occasion if. yierson tc) a fine who should drive 
was stopped by him in Chestnuf at an immoderate rate in the city, 
street because the stage body so as to endanger the citizens 
containing the mail, was placed thereof, or who should drive a 
on runners in consecjuence of the carriage on runners without bells 
ground being covered wfith 1o the horses. 

The Prisoner's Counsel. This ordinance afforded a com- 
plete justification to the constable; or, if not, the driving, in 
a populous street in such a manner as to endanger the safety 
of the inhabitants, amounted to a breach of the peace at com- 
mon law, in which case, the constable is authorized, without 
warrant to arrest the party, and if he can to prevent the mis- 
chief which seems to be threatened. If so, the act of Con- 
gress ought not to be so construed as to render it criminal in 
any person to prevent a mail driver from breaking the peace, 
because a stoppage of the mail may be the consequence of such 
prevention. Such a stoppage, it is contended, is not within the 
meaning of the law. It should be some act performed with 
the intention to stop the mail, and not one where the stoppage 
of the mail is the consequence of a lawful act. 

There is no part of the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gress to pass laws to punish acts of this kind ; but if the law 
be constitutional, then the 35th section of the law vests the 
jurisdiction in cases of this kind in the State courts, and con- 
sequently, this Court has not jurisdiction. 

Judge Washington (to the jury) : It is unneeessary, at 
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this time, to enter into an examination of the objections made 
to the constitutionality of this law, and to the jurisdiction of 
this Court, as the defendant may have the full benefit of them 
on a motion in arrest of judgment, if the verdict sliould be 
against him, and there sliould be anything in the objections. 
I shall merely observe for tlie present, tliat by passing them 
over, it is not to be understood that the Court means, in any 
respect, to countenance them. 

If the ordinanw of the city is in collision with the Act of 
Congress, there can be no ((uestion but tliat the former must 
give w\ay. The (Umstitution of the United State's, and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof, are declared by the Ct>!istitu- 
tion to be the supreme law of the land; and the judgi's both 
of the Federal and State Courts, ai*e bound thereby, anytliing 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the eontrar>' not 
withstanding. 

But, there is in truth no collision l)etw(*en this ordinance 
and the Act of Congress on which this indict rmoit is founded. 
If the mail carrier should violate' the ordinanc'c, the Act of 
Congress does not shelter liim from tlu', jienalty imposed by 
the ordinance. But the ordinance does not authorize any 
officer to stop the mail, and, eonse(|uenlly, lie cannot justify 
his having done it, under that ordinanee. 

The defendants counsel have then resorted to the eoninion 
law, which authorizes a constable, witlioiit a warrant, to i)re- 
vent a breach of the peace; and it is contended, that for any 
person to drive through a populous city, at such a rate as to 
endanger the lives or the safety of the iidiahitants, amounts 
to a breach of the peace. 

This view of the subject presents two <inestioTis. First, 
Was the mail carrier in the aet of hi-eakiiip the peaee, at the 
time when he was stopped by the defenfhint ? and if he wa:;, 
then, secondly, would this fact excuse him under a fair in- 
terpretation of the law under consideration? 

As to the first question, the Court is of opinion that driving 
a carriage through a cj'owded or populous street at such a 
rate or in such a manner as to endanger the safety of the in- 
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habitants, is an indictable offense at oonunon law, and amounts 
to a breach of tiie peace. But, whether in the two cases stated 
in this indictment, the mail carrier so conducted himself as to 
come within this principle, is a question proper for the jury 
to decide. If they decide this fact affirmatively, then upon 
the principles of the common law, the constable was author- 
ized without a warrant, to prevent the peace from being 
broken. 

The second question will depend upon the fair construction 
of the Act of Congress, and we are of opinion that it ought not 
to be so construed as to shield the carrier against this pre- 
ventive remedy, because a temporary stoppage of the mail 
may be the consequence. Suppose the officer had a warrant 
against a felon who had placed himself in the stage, or that the 
driver should commit murder in the street in the presence of 
an officer, and then place himself on the box ; could it be con- 
tended that the sanctity of the mail would extend to protect 
those persons against arrest, because a temporary stoppage of 
the mail would be the consequence f We think not. It could 
not be said in any of those cases, that the act amounted to a 
wilful stoppage of the mail. 

The Jury retozned a verdict Not Gvilty. 



THE TRIAL OF JAMES GALLAHER AND JAMES 
McELROY FOR PASSING COUNTERFEIT 
MONEY, NEW YORK CITY, 1820 

THE NARRATIVE. 

A respectable citizen of Philadelphia named McElroj' took a 
horse of his to New York City to sell, and the purchaser paid 
in part with a one hundred dollar bill on a New Orleans bank. 
Before he accepted the bill he showed it to several of his 
friends, who pronounced it grood. Next day he exeharifyed it 
with a New York broker, Moses Allen, for a draft for $90 on 
Allen’s brother in Philadelphia, but shortly after Allen be- 
came convinced that the bill was counterfeit and stopped pay- 
ment of his draft. McElroy sued him, but the defense that 
the bill was bad was successful, and McElroy lost his case. 
Allen returned him the $100 bill and McElroy showed it to 
several persons, some of whom told him they thought it was 
good, and others that it was bad. Sometime afterwards Mc- 
Elroy met James Qallaher in a grocery store, related to him 
the history of his misfortunes and of the suit against Allen, 
and that he tried to sell the $100 bill for fifteen dollars with- 
out success, and finally they agreed that Gallaht^r should dis- 
pose of the bill, and that if he was successful, part of tlie pro- 
ceeds should be spent between them. Next morning Gallaher 
went into a clothing store in New York, bought somt* clothes, 
tendered the $100 hill and asked for the change. Rut the 
proprietor discovered it was a forgery and both McElroy and 
Gallaher were arrested and indicted for passing counterfeit 
money. 

On the trial, the Judge told the jury that though a man has 
been deceived in receiving counterfeit money, he has no right 
to impose on others; for, if he afterwards has reasonable 
grounds for believing a bank bill to be counterfeit he becomes 
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criminal if he attempts to pass it ; that here the result of the 
suit against Allen furnished both the prisoners with notice 
that the bill was counterfeit. But the jury, considering that 
Gallaher was a volunteer in the passing of the bill and that 
McElroy had been an innocent victim at the beginning, con- 
victed the former and acquitted the latter. 

THE TRIAL.* *• 

In ihe Court of General Sessions, New York City, January, 
1820. 

Hon. Cadwalladeb D. Golden,* Mayor. 

January 7. 

The prisoners, James Gallaher and James McElroy, were 
indicted for forging and uttering a counterfeit bill of $100 on 
the Louisiana Bank on November 13, 1819. 

The bank note on which the indictment was founded was 
in the English language and the French language. On the 
right it read: “No. 580. The President, Directors and Co. 
of the Louisiana Bank promise to pay to F. Duplesses or bearer 
on demand one hundred dollars.” On the left it read: “Le 
President, Directeurs'& Cie dc la Banquc de la Louisiana pay- 
erontaF. Duplesses ou au porteur sur demande. Cent Piastres. 
N. Orleans. 4 Mars 1815. Thos TTrquhart, Presdt., Thos. 
Harman, Cashier.” 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

Pierre C. Yan Wyck,^ district attorney, for the People. 

W. M. Price, ^ John Rodman,* and John B. Scotf* for the 
Prisoners. 

* New York City Hall Recorder. See I Am. St. Tr. 61. 

* See 1 Am. St. Tr. 6. 

*• See 4 Am. St. Tr. 547. 

» See 5 Am. St. Tr. 360. 

* Rodman, John. District attorney New York City, 1815-1816. 
In the city directories (1814) he is found “counsellor, 53 Pine street,” 
and 1819-1822, “counsellor, 73 Nassau street.” 

® Scott, John B. Attorney, 1810-1820. See New York City 
Directories: Justice Marine Court, 1825-1835. 
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THE EVIDENCE. 


In August last McElroy, an 
aged man of respectable appear- 
ance and good character, resid- 
ing in Philadelphia, where he 
kept a livery stable, brought to 
this city a valuable horse to sell 
and sold it to a stranger for $140, 
receiving the bill in question as 
part payment. He made iriqiiiiy^ 
before he delivered the horse as 
to the genuineness of the bill, in- 
quiring of William Heron at the 
stable where he kept the horse. 
The two called on a number of 
persons said to be g(»od judges, 
among them Phineas Lotinsberrif, 
who pronounced the bill good. 
They also went to several brokers 
in Wall street, who pas.sed the 
same judgment. 

Afterwards McElroy wont into 
Wall street to get the bill dis- 
counted, but considering the rate 
charged to be too high, lie carried 
the bill to the lottery ollice of 
Moses Allen in Broadway, who, 
being particularly in want of 
New Orleans bills, offered to dis- 
count this at 10 per cent. Mc- 
Klroy accepted the offer, but 
wished Allen to pay him in Phila- 
delphjji bills; but not having 
them, he offered him a draft for 
$90 on the house of his jiartner 
in that citj^, which was accejited. 
A short time after he left tlu^ 
office a man, meanly attired, 
brought to Allen for discount 
another bill of the same denomi- 
nation and impression and on the 
same bank. This bill Allen im- 
mediately discovered to be coun- 
terfeit ; and, on examining the 
bill given him by McElroy, found 
it also bad. Alien wrote imme- 
diately to bis partner in Phila- 
delphia, enclosing the bill and 


directing him wdien the draft 
should be jiresented to pay it with 
the bill enclosed. 

Two or throe weeks after, Mc- 
Elroy came to Allen with the 
draft and asked him if he would 
f»ay the amount in moiu»y. Allen 
told him that the hill was a coun- 
lorfeil and refused payment. 

McElroy tlien brought suit 
against Alien in the Marine Court 
to recover the money. Allen de- 
fended the suit on I lie ground that 
the bill for which the draft was 
given was a counterfeit. To es- 
tablisli this allegation he pro- 
duced on the trial Peter and 
Samuel Marrricli, brothers, the 
engravers of the plate from wliicli 
tlie genuine bills on that bank 
were formerly struck, who con- 
curred in slating that the bill in 
question wius not struck from the 
plate engraved by them. 

Samuel Pach wood testified that 
he was well acquainted with the 
hills of the Louisiana Bank, and 
with the signalure.s botli of the 
president aiul cashier. The lat- 
ter, who had been cashier of that 
bank four or five years, was 
formerly the ]>re.«idcrit of the 
Planters’ Bank in New Orleans, 
of which the wilnes.s was a direc- 
tor. He had often .seen him write 
ami believed the signatun^s on the 
bill both of the [iresident and 
cashier to have been forged. 

Judgment was renderetl in 
Allen’s favor. 

Peter Maverick, cross-exam- 
iiieti, .said that he and his brother 
made the ])late for the Louisiana 
Bank 12 or 14 years ago, since 
which time another plate had 
beer, made by some other en- 
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graver from which bills recently 
issued are struck. 

All the witnesses on behalf of 
the prosecution on the point of 
the forgery testified that the bill 
was a very exact imitation of the 
true bills. 

After the trial of the suit 
against Allen, McElroy called on 
Allen for the bill, saying that he 
wished to return it to the man 
from whom it came if he could be 
found. Allen wrote a note to the 
attorney, in whose hands the bill 
was lodged, who delivered it to 
the priso'ner. 

McElroy afterwards sent the 
bill by Sloan Chrystie to several 
places to ascertain whether it was 
good, and went himself to the 
store of Edmund P. Brady and 
asked John Bedon, a clerk, what 
the discount on the bill would be, 
requesting him to discount it, as 
he was going to sea and would 
trade out 14 or 15 dollars. 
Bedon told him that he could not 
discount it, and McElroy left it 
with him to have it examined. 
Redon, on the return of Brady, 
gave him the bill, who satisfac- 
torily ascertained that it was bad, 
and it was returned, with that 
information, by Redon to Mc- 
Elroy. 

At the grocery store of Barn- 
ard Kyle, about 15th December, 
McElroy had a conversation with 


Gallaher, wherein McElroy re- 
lated the history of his misfor- 
tunes in relation to the bill, spoke 
of the result of the suit and of his 
attempt to pass the bill to Brady ; 
and it was finally agreed between 
them, in consequence of the vol- 
untary offer of Gallaher, that he 
should endeavor to pass the bill 
and, if he succeeded, that $5, a 
part of the mone 3 ^, should be 
spent between them. 

Gallaher, next morning, went 
with the bill to the clothing store 
of Bohert Banks and told Dennis 
Keenan, the foreman, that he 
wished to purchase a suit of 
clothes, and he selected a pair of 
pantaloons, a pea coat and a coat 
amounting to $17, and offered the 
counterfeit bill. Keenan exam- 
ined the bill, which Gallaher said 
was good, and in confirmation of 
that assertion, produced a letter 
and said that he had recently 
received an inclosure of $100 
from his brother in New Orleans. 
Whereupon Keenan delivered the 
bill to Banks, telling him to take 
out $17 but examine the bill. 
Banks sent it to the store of 
Brady, directly opposite, and he 
immediately recognized the bill 
and detained it. Gallaher earn- 
estly solicited Brady to deliver 
him the bill, but he refused and 
in a short time had the prisoners 
apprehended and left the bill with 
the police. 


The Counsel for the People and the Prisoners having ad- 
dressed the jury : 

The Mayor (to the Jury). As to Gallaher, in the opinion 
of the court, the guilt or innocence of the prisoner did not 
depend on the question whether McElroy received the bill for 
a good consideration and was deceived ; for if from the facts, 
which occurred subsequent to such reception of the bill, the 
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jury should believe the prisoner had reasonable grounds for 
believing the bill counterfeit, though he may not have had a 
certain and absolute conviction on the subject, he was amcii' 
able to the punishment prescribed by the statute. A man, 
though he has been imposed on by counterfeit money, has no 
right to impose on others; and if McElroy liiniself would not 
be excusable, much less is the prisoner. With a full knowl- 
edge of the facts in relation to the bill he voluiitein*ed to pass 
it in consideration of $5, to be spent between himself and 
McElroy. 

. As to McElroy, should the jury believe from the evidence 
that this bill was a forgery, and of this there was no reason 
to doubt, the next and the principal ([uestion for their con- 
sideration would be whether the prisoner passed it with an 
intent to defraud. And on this point it is not necessary that 
the jury should believe that he actually did defraud. If the 
testimony is to be believed, he passed the bill in two several 
instances — ^first, to Redon and, second, to Gallaher. But it is 
well worthy the consideration of the jur\^ whether, when the 
prisoner passed the bill to Redon, it was with an intent to 
defraud. When the prisoner brought the bill to the store 
he wanted to know if it could be discounted and left it for 


examination. True it is, he said that he w^as going to sea , 
but this declaration, though improbable, is not contradicted. 
If the verdict depended on this branch of the case, in the view 
of the Court, the prisoner ought not to be convicted. Did ho 
pass the bill to Gallaher knowing it to be counterfeit and 
with an intent to defraud ? — for this latter branch of the 
inquiry is involved within the other. On the point of knowl- 
edge, perfect certainty is not requisite; it is sufficient if the 
prisoner had reasonable grounds for believing tlu^ bill bad 
This doctrine had been recently established by the late chic, 
justice in a case tried in the Oyer and Terminer m Ontario 
County, and was well-settled law. In cases of this descrip- 
tion, false and inconsistent statements made by the prisoner 
are generally relied on by the public prosecutor; but in this 
case the testimony does not afford them, and the good char- 
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acter of the prisoner will have that weight it deserves with 
the jury. Should they believe from the facts and circum- 
stances in the case that the prisoner passed this bill to Gal- 
laher knowing it to be bad, it will be their duty to convict, 
otherwise to acquit, the prisoner. 

THE VERICT AND SENTENCE. 

The Jury returned a verdict of guilty as to Gallaher and 
not guilty as to McElroy. 

The Court sentenced Gallaher to imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary for the term of five years. 



THE TRIAL OF ROBERT WORRALL FOR 
ATTEMPTING TO BRIBE A PUBLIC OFFICER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 1798. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

Congress, by statute, had authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to build two lighthouses on the coast of Nortli 
Carolina. The Secretary authorized Tench Coxe, Es(i., a com- 
missioner of the revenue, to advertise for bids to do the work, 
which he did, and among the bids received was one from 
Robert Worrall. He received morc^ than that, for a little 
later came a letter to him from Worrall in whicli lie said that 
as he would make a good profit out of the contract if lie 
obtained it, he would in that event go shan*s with the Coin- 
missioner and turn over to him the nice little sum of eightenm 
hundred and sixty odd dollars and some cents. Mr. Coxe 
promptly consulted the Attorney General, and even informed 
the President of the matter, and invited ]\lr. Worrall to call 
at his office and talk it over. lie came, and in that and a 
second interview he repeated what he had stated in Jiis letter. 
Mr. Coxe now handed him over to the authorities and he was 
indicted for bribery. 

He did not deny the facts, his counsel called no witnesses, 
and the jury promptly returned a verdict of guilty. Theiv 
his lawyers moved the court to arrest the judgmi.'iit on the 
ground that there was no Federal suitnte punishing the 
attempt to bribe a Federal officer; that in a State court, if 
there was no statute, the prisoner could Iw jmnished under 
the common law, but there w’as no comiijon law and hence no 
common-law crimes in the United States. 

Judge Chase agreed with this, but the other judge (Peters) 
thought the Federal government had such powder; it was a 
power, he said, necessary to preserve itself. So the verdict 

778 
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stood and the prisoner was sentenced to fine and imprison- 
ment. 

THE TRIAL.1 

In the United States Circuit Court, District of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, May, 1798. 

Hon. Samuel Chase,* ) t j 

Hon. Richard Peters,*/ 

May 9. 

The prisoner was indicted for attempting to bribe one 
Tench Cdxe, a commissioner of the revenue. The first count 
alleged that Congress, in May, 1794, had enacted that as soon 
as North Carolina had ceded to the United States a portion 
of Cape Hatteras, the Secretary of the Treasury should con- 
tract for the building of a lighthouse thereon; that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should also contract for building a 
lighted beacon on an island called Shell Castle in the harbor 
of Ocracock as soon as the land should be ceded to the United 
States by North Carolina : that the state had ceded the land ; 
that on September 28, 1797, Tench Coxe, Esq., a commis- 
sioner of the revenue, in the department of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was instructed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to receive proposals for building the lighthouse and beacon 
aforesaid; that Robert Worrall, being an ill-disposed person 
and wickedly contriving and contending to bribe and seduce 
the said Tench Coxe, commissioner of the revenue, from the 
performance of the trust and duty so in him reppsed, on the 
said 28th day of September, 1797, wickedly, advisedly and 
corruptly did write and cause to be delivered to the said 
Tench Coxe the following letter: 

“Dear Sir: Having had the honor of waiting on yon, at different 
times on the lighthouse business, and having delivered a fair, honest 
estimate, and, I will he candid to declare, that with my diligent and 

‘Wharton’s State Trials. See 4 Am. St Tr. 616. Dallas’ Penn- 
sylvania Reports, vol. 2. 

* See 10 Am. St Tr. 77R 

* See 4 Am. St Tr. 616. 
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industrious attendance and sometimes taking an active i)art in the 
work and receiving a reasonable wage for aUending the same, 1 will 
be bold to say that when the work is com|>leled in the most masterly 
manner the job will clear at the finishing the sum of 1,000. Now, 
if your goodness will consider that the same set of men that will be 
wanted for a small part of one job will be necessary for the other, 
and particularly the carpenters, and smith for the iron work, and as 
they will want a blacksmith’s shop and a set of tools at (hipe Ilat- 
teras, the other iron work might be made there and .stmt across the 
sound at a small expense, wJiicli would make a considerable saving. 

have had this morning a set of good carj^eniers, four in number, 
as ever emigrated from the old country, as also several .stone masons, 
offering themselves to go to (^'arolina. As 1 told yon about tlie smith 
that I had engaged, he informed me that he had a set of goml second- 
hand tools offered liim that might be purchased at a reasonable price. 
Therefore, good sir, as having always been brought up in a life of 
industry, should be happy in serving yon in the executing this job, 
and always content with a rea.sonable profit ; therefore every reason- 
able person would say that ^1400 was not nnrea.sonable, in the two 
jobs. If I should be so happy in your recommendation of this work, 
I should think myself very ungrateful if T did iiid offer yon one-half 
of the profits as above stated and would de]>osit in your hand at 
receiving the first payment £350, and the other £350 at the lost 
payment, when the work is finished and completed. I hope you will 
not think me troublesome in asking for a line on l])e business by your 
next return, and will call for it at the Post Office, or in Third Street. 
In the meantime I shall subscribe myself to be, your obedient and 
very humble servant to command. 

“Robert Worrall. 


“Philadelphia, Sept. 28, 1797.” 

The second count alleged that Robert Worrall did solicit and en- 
deavor to procure Tench Coxe, Esq., being commissioner of the reve- 
nue of the said United States, authorized to receive proposals for 
contracting to build a liglitbouse on (^a|»e Hatteras and a beacon on 
Shell Castle Island, to contract with and give a preference to him, the 
said Robert Worrall, for the building of the lighthoiusc and beacon, 
and in order to prevail upon him to agree to giv^e him the preference 
in and the benefit of such contract, be offered to give said Tench Coxe 
the sum of £700, money of Pennsylvania, equal in value to $1866.67. 

The prisoner pleaded not guilty, 

Mr. Rawle* District Attorney, for the Government. 

Mr. Dallas'^ and Mr. Levy,^ for the Prisoner. 

* See 4 Am. St. Tr. 624. 

» See 7 Am. St. Tr. 679. 

• See 4 Am. St. Tr. 639. 
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THE EVIDENCE. 


Mr, Coxe. In consequence of 
instructions from the Secretary 
of the Treasury I officially in- 
vited proposals for erecting the 
lighthouses, etc., mentioned in the 
indictment. Prisoner presented 
proposals ; while they were under 
consideration he sent the offen- 
sive letter at Philadelphia, but I 
had removed my office, in conse- 
quence of the yellow fever, to 
Burlington, N. J., so it was re- 
ceived at the latter place on 28th 
September, with other dispatches 
from the post office of Bristol, 
in Pennsylvania. I immediately 
consulted Mr. Tngersoll, the at- 
torney general of the State, com- 
municated the circumstances that 
had occurred to the President, 
and invited prisoner to a confer- 
ence at Burlington. He came, 
acknowledged having written and 
sent the letter; declared that no 
one else knew its contents, for 
^‘in business done in his chamber 
he did not let his left hand know 
what his right hand did”; and 


repeated the offer of allowing me 
a share in the profits of the con- 
tract. He pressed for an answer, 
but I referred him to the period 
when the public offices should be 
again opened in Philadelphia. 
Soon after the revival of business 
in the city he called at my office ; 
the whole subject was gone over 
and perfectly recognized, the 
offer to give the money mentioned 
in the letter was repeated, and in 
the fullest manner he gave me to 
understand that he would allow 
£700 as a consideration for pro- 
curing him the contract. I am 
not positive that the letter was 
produced to defendant at this 
interview. 

The acts of Congress, the ces- 
sion of the land to the United 
States by the North Carolina 
Legislature, the instruction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury were 
all proved. 

The prisoner's counsel called 
no witnesses. 


Mr. Levy. It is not sufficient for the purpose of conviction to 
prove that the defendant was guilty of an offense, but the offense 
must also appear to be legally defined, and it must have been com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of the court which undertakes to try 
and punish it. The eighth article of the amendments to the Federal 
Constitution (3 Vol. Swift’s Edit., p. 456) provides, indeed, expressly 
that all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State or Dis- 
trict wherein the crime shall have been committed,” etc. Now, in the 
present instance there is no proof that the criming letter was written 
in Pennsylvania, and the proof of publication and delivery is at 
Burlington, in New Jersey. The first count of the indictment, there- 
fore, must necessarily fail, and unless he is convicted upon that, he 
can not be convicted on the second count, which is attempted to be 
supported merely by evidence of recognizing in Philadelphia a cor- 
rupt offer previously made in another place, out of the jurisdiction 
of the couil;. 

Mr, Rawle, According to the decision in Dr. Henzey’s case (Burr. 
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642), the letter being dated at Philadcl|>liia is in itself sulVicient i»roof 
that it was written there. Rut the letter was put into the Bristol 
post office by defendant; and, consequently, by his act, done in IVini- 
sylvania, it was caused to be delivered to ]\ir. t'oxe at Burlington. 
The opposite doctrine, indeed, would furnish absolute inii>unity to 
every offender of this kind whose crime was not commenced and con- 
summated in the same district; for the defendant, it is said, can not 
be punished in Pennsylvania because the letter was delivered to Mr. 
Coxe in New Jersey, and, by a parity of reasoning, he (*oidd not be 
punished in New Jersey because it wju> neither written nor delivered 
by him within the .iurisdiction of that State, 'fo show tluit the offer 
of a bribe is indictable, (hough flie bril)e is not accepted, J refer to 
4 Burr. 2494; 1 Ld. Bayni. 1377. 

The Court. The letter ap]>ears by its <late to have been written 
in Pennsylvania, and it is actually delivered by tin* defendant at a 
post office in Pennsylvania. The writing and the delivery at the post 
office, thus putting it in tlie way to be clelivcred to Mr. Poxe, must be 
considered, in effect, as one .act; ami, as far as respc'cls the defend- 
ant, it is consummated wiihin the jnrisdicl ion of the eoiirt. We 
therefore think that tlie first count in the iiuli* tnient is sutli<*i(MiMy 
supported. But on the scH'ond count there can he tio possible doubt, 
if the testimony is credited. The defendant, in tlie city of l^liilailel- 
phia, unequivocally repeals in words tlie corrupt offer which he had 
previously made to Mr. Coxe in writing. 

There were no speeclies to the jury, the counsel for the pris- 
oner relying on the (piestions of jurisdiction, which they 
would argue after verdict. 

The Jury returned a verdict of Giiiltij on both counts. 

Mr, Dallas, We now move in arrest of judgment, because the 
Circuit Court could not take cognizance of the crime cl!:irg<Ml in the 
indictment. Independent of tJie general question of juri.sfliction, the 
indictment was exceptionable, inasmncli as it recited tlie act of Con- 
gress, making it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to form 
the contracts contemplated, but did not state tlie antliority for devolv- 
ing that duty on the Corain is.si oner of the Revenue; and, consequently, 
it could not be inferred that the corruj)t offer was made to seduce the 
Commissioner from the faithful execution or an olTicial public trust, 
which was the gist of the prosecution. But the force of tlie objection 
to the jurisdiction superseded the neoe.ssity (»! attending to matters 
of technical form and precision in presenting (he aeciLsation. It will 
he admitted that all the judicial authority of the Federal courts must 
be derived either from the Comstitution of the United States or from 
the acts of Congress made in pursuance of tnat Constitution, It is 
therefore incumbent upon the prosecutor to show that an offer to 
bribe the commissioner of the Revenue is a violation of some consti- 
tution or legislative prohibition. The Constitution contains express 
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provisions in certain cases which are designated by a definition of the 
crimes, by a reference to the characters of the parties offending, or 
by the exclusive jurisdiction of the place where the offenses were 
perpetrated ; but the crime of attempting to bribe, the character of a 
Federal officer, and the place where the present offense was committed 
do not form any part of the constitutional express provisions for the 
exercise of judicial authority in the courts of the Union. The judi- 
cial power, however, extends not only to all cases in law and equity 
arising under the Constitution, but likewise to all such as shall arise 
under the laws of the United States (Art. 3, sec. 2), and besides the 
authority specially vested in Congress to pass laws for enumerated 
purposes, there is a general authority given “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution all the 
powers vested by the Constitution in the government of the United 
States or in any department or office thereof.” (Art. 1, sec. 8.) 
Whenever, then. Congress, think any provision necessary to effec- 
tuate the constitutional power of the government, they may establish 
it by law; and whenever it is so established, a violation of its sanc- 
tions will come within the jurisdiction of this court, under the 11th 
section of the Judicial Act, which declares that the circuit court 
“shall have exclusive cognizance of all crimes and offenses cognizable 
under the authority of the United States,” etc. (1 vol. Swift’s Edit, 
p. 55.) Thus Congress have provided by law for the punishment 
of treason, misprision of treason, piracy, counterfeiting any public 
certificate, stealing or falsifying records, etc., for the punishment 
of various crimes when committed within the limits of the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, and for the punishment of bribery 
itself in the case of a judge, officer of the customs, or an officer of 
the excise. (1 vol. Swift’s Edit., p. 100; Ibid. p. 236, sec. 66; 
Ibid. p. 327, sec. 47.) But in the case of the Commissioner of the 
Revenue the act constituting the office does not create or declare the 
offense; 2 vol., p. 112, sec. 6, it is not recognized in the act, under 
which proposals for building the lighthouse were invited; 3 vol., p. 
63, and there is no other act that has the slightest relation to the 
subject. 

Can the offense, then, be said to arise under the Constitution or 
the laws of the United States? And, if not, what is there to render 
it cognizable under the authority of the United States? A case 
arising under a law must mean a case depending on the exposition 
of a law in respect to something which the law prohibits or enjoins. 
There is no characteristic of that kind in the present instance. But, 
it may be suggested that the office being established by a law of the 
United States, it is an incident naturally attached to the authority 
of the United States to guard the officer against the approaches of 
corruption in the execution of his public trust. It is true that the 
person who accepts an office may be supposed to enter into a com- 
pact to be answerable to the government which he serves for any 
violation of his duty, and, having taken the oath of office, he would 
unquestionably be liable, in such case, to a prosecution for perjury 
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in the Federal courts. But because one man, by his own act, renders 
himself amenable to a particular jurisdiction, shall another man, 
who has not incurred a similar oblig:ation, be implicated f If, in 
other words, it is sufficient to vest a jurisdiction in this court that 
a Federal officer is concerned; if it is a sufficient proof of a case 
arising under a law of the United States to affect other persons, 
that such officer is bound by law to discliarge his duty with fidelity, 
a source of jurisdiction is opened w’hich must inevitably overflow and 
destroy all barriers between the judicial authorities of the State and 
the general government. Anything which can prevent a Federal offi- 
cer from the punctual, as well as from an impartial, performance of 
his duty — ^an assault and battery or the recovery of a debt, as well 
as the offer of a bribe — ^may be made a foundation of the jurisdic- 
tion of this court ; and, considering the constant disposition of power 
to extend the sphere of its influence, fictions will be resorted to 
when real cases cease to occur. A mere fiction that the defendant 
is in the custody of the marshal has rendered the jurisdiction of the 
King’s Bench universal in all personal actions. Another fiction, 
which states the plaintiff to be a debtor of the crown, gives cogni- 
zance of all kinds of personal suits to the Fxchetpier; and the mere 
profession of an attorney attaches the privilege of suing and being 
sued in his own court. Tf, therefore, the. disposition to amplify the 
jurisdiction of the Circuit Court exists, y)recedents of the means 
do so are not wanting; and it may hereafter he sufficient to suggest 
that the party is a Federal officer in order to. enable this court to 
try every species of crime and to sustain every descrii>tion of action. 

But another ground may, perhaps, be taken to vindicate the 
present claim of jurisdiction. It may be urged that, though the 
offense is not specified in the Constitution, nor defined in any act of 
Congress, yet tliat it is an offense at common law, and that the 
common law is the law of the Ignited States in cases tliat arise under 
their authority. The nature of our Federal compact will not, how- 
ever, tolerate this doctrine. The twelfth article of the amendment 
stipulates that '^the powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people.” In relation to crimes 
and punishments, the objects of the delegated power of the United 
States are enumerated and fixed. Congress may provide for the 
punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the 
United States, and may define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations. 
(Art. 1, sec. 8.) And so, likewise, Congrcfs.s may make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying info execution 
the powers of the general government. But here is no reference to 
a common-law authority. Every power is matter of definite and 
positive grant, and the very powers that are granted cannot take 
effect until they are exercise^ through the mediiim^ of a law. Con- 
gress had undoubtedly a power to make a law which should render 
it criminal to offer a bribe to the Commissioner of the Revenue; 
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but, not having: made the law, the crime is not rccogrnized by the 
Federal code, constitutional or legrislative, and, consequently, it is 
not a subject on which the judicial authority of the Union can 
operate. 

The cases that have occurred since the establis^hment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution confirm these general principles. The indictment 
against Henfield, an American citizen, for enlisting and serving on 
board a French privateer while she captured a Dutch merchant ship, 
etc., expressly cliarged the defendant willi a violation of the trea- 
ties existing between the United States and the United Netherlands, 
Great Britain, etc., which is a matter cognizable under the Federal 
authority by the Constitution. (See 4 Am. St. Tr. (>15). The juris- 
diction in tlie indictment against R a vara was sustained by reason 
of the dcfend£anU.s official character as consul. And in a recent 
prosecution by the State of Penn.sylvania against SheaiTer, in tho 
MayoFs Court of Philadelphia, a motion in arrest of judgment was 
overruled by Ihe recorder (Mr. Wilcocks), though the offense con- 
sisted in forging claims to land warrants issuable under the reso- 
lutions of Congress, and although the cognizance of crimes and 
offenses cognizable under ihe authority of the United States is 
exclusively vested in the district and circuit courts. 

Mr. RawJe. The exception taken in support of the motion in 
arrest of judgment struck at the root of the whole system of the 
national government; for, if opposifion fo the pure, regular, and 
efficient administration of its affairs could Unis be made by fraud, 
the experiment of force might next be applied, and doubtless with 
equal impunity and success. It is unnecessary to reason from the 
inconveniency and mischief of the exception, for the offense was 
strictly within the very terms of ihe Constitution, arising under the 
laws of the United States. Jf no such office had l>een created by the 
laws of the United States, no attempt to corrupt such an officer 
could have been made; and it is unreasonable to insist that merely 
because a law lias not prescribed an express and appropri<*ite pun- 
ishment for the offense, therefore the offense, when committed, shall 
not be punii^lied by the circuit court upon the principles of common- 
law punishment. The effect, indeed, of the position is still more 
injurious; for, unless this offense is punishable in the Federal courts, 
it certainly is not cognizable before any State tribunal. The true 
point of view for considering the case may be ascertained by an 
inquiry whether, if Mr. Coxe had accepted the bribe and betraye<l 
bis trust, he would not have been indictable in the courts of the 
United States? If he would be so indictable, upon the strongest 
principles of analogy, the offense of the person who tempted him. 
must be equally the subject of animadversion before the same judi- 
cial authority. The precedents cited by the defendant’s counsel 
are ^ distinguishable from the present indictment. Tho prosecution 
against Henfield was not expressly on^the treaty, but on the law of 
nations, which is a part of the common law of the United States; 
and the power of indicting for a breach of treaty, not expressly 
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providing the means of enforcing performance in the particular 
instance, is itself a common-law piower. I'nless tlie judicial system 
of the United States justified a recoui*se to common law against an 
individual guilty of a bi*each of treaty, the ofTense, xVliere no specilic 
penalty was to he found in the tjxnity, would ihereft>re remtiiu un- 
punished. So, likewise, with resjiect to Uavara, although he held 
the office of a consul, he was indicted and ])iinislied at the common 
law. The offense charged in Repnblica v. Shaffer did not arise under 
the laws of the United States, but was .simply the forgery of the 
names of private citizens in order to defraiul them of their rights, 
and even as far as the forgery might be .supposed to deceive the 
public officers, it was a deception in regard to a mere ofiicial 
arrangement for ascertaining tran.sfers of ihmalion claiin.s, and not 
in regard to any act directed by law to be jKufoniied. Hut a fur- 
ther distinction pi-esents itself. The donations to the .soldiers wore 
founded upon resolutions of the I'liited Staleys in (\nigrcss, ]»assed 
long before flic adoption of the present Cimstitiition. The courts 
of the several Stales therefore liehi a jurisdiction of the ofTense, 
which, without positive words or necessary implication, was not to 
be divested. The case did not come within the expre.ssions in the 
Constitution, ^‘cases arising under the Consliinlion and laws of the 
United Slat^,’’ etc., nor has it been expnwsly provid(‘d for by any 
act under the present Constitution. The criminal jurisdiction of 
the circiiil court, whicli, wherever it exists, must h(‘ exclusive of 
State jurisdiction, can not, perhajis, fairly he held to operate retro- 
spectively by withdrawing from (he Slate judicatures powers they 
held and duties they performed previously to the (’on.'^titution, from 
which the circuit court derived its birth. 

Judge Chase. Do you mean, Mr. Attorney, to support this in- 
dictment solely at common law? If yon do, 1 have no difficulty 
upon the .subject: The indictment can nc?! be maintained in this 
court. 

Mr, Rawle answered in the affirmative. 

Judge Chase. This is an indictment for an ofTense highly in- 
jurious to morals, and deserving llie severest punishment; hut, as 
it is an indictment at common law, J dismiss, at onc<*, iwerything 
that has been said about the Constitution and laws of tiie IJnited 
States. 

Tn this country" every man .sustaias a twofold political capacity — 
one in relation to the State and another in relation to the United 
States. In relation to the State he is subject to various municipal 
regulations, founded u|)on the State constitution and policy, which 
do not affect him in his relation to the United State.s, for the Con- 
stitution of the Union is the source of all the jurisdiction of the 
national government; so that the departments of the government 
can never assume any power that is not expressly granted by that 
instrument, nor exercise a power in any other manner than is there 
prescribed. Besides the paticular cases, which the eighth section of 
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the first article designates^ there is a power granted to Congress to 
create, define, and punish crimes and offenses whenever they shall 
deem it neessary and proper by law to do so for effectuating the 
objects of the government; and although bribery is not among the 
crimes and offenses specifically mentioned, it is certainly included in 
this general provision. The question, however, does not arise about 
the power, but about the exercise of the power: Whether the courts 
of the United States can punish a man for any act before it is 
declared by a law of the United States to be criminal? Now, it 
appears to my mind to be as essential that Congress should define 
the offenses to be tried and apportion the punishments to be in- 
flicted as that they should erect courts to try the criminal or to 
pronounce a sentence on conviction. 

It is attempted, however, to supply the silence of the Constitution 
and statutes of the Union by resorting to the common law for a 
definition and punishment of the offense which “has been committed; 
but, in my opinion, the United States, as a Federal government, 
have no common law, and, consequently, no indictment can be main- 
tained in their courts for offenses merely at the common law. If, 
indeed, the United States can be supposed, for a moment, to have 
a common law, it must, I presume, be that of England; and, yet, it 
is impossible to trace when or how the system was adopted or intro- 
duced. With respect to the individual States the difficulty does not 
occur. When the American colonies were first settled by our an- 
cestors it was held, as well by the settlers as by the judges and law- 
yers of England, tliat they brought hither as a birth-right and 
inheritance so much of the common law as was applicable to their 
local situation and change of circumstances. But each colony judged 
for itself what parts of the common law were applicable to its new 
condition, and in various modes — ^by legislative acts, by judicial de- 
cisions, or by constant usage — adopted some parts and rejected 
others. Hence, he who shall travel through tlie different States will 
soon discover that the whole of the common law of England has 
been nowhere introduced ; that some States have rejected what others 
have adopted; and that tliere is, in short, a great and essential 
diversity in the subjects to which the common law is applied, as well 
as in the extent of its application. The common law, therefore, of 
one State is not the common law of another; but the common law 
of England is the law of each State, so far as each State has adopted 
it; and it results from that position, connected with the judicial act. 
that the common law will always apply to suits between citizen and 
citizen, whether they are instituted in a Federal court or State court. 

But the question recurs, "W^en and how have the courts of the 
United States acquired a common-law jurisdiction in criminal cases? 
The United States must possess the common law themselves before 
they can communicate it to their judicial agents. Now, the United 
States did not bring it with them from England; the Constitution 
does not create it ; and no act of Congress has assumed it. Besides, 
what is the common law to which we are referred? Is it the com- 
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mon law entire^ as it exists in England, or nioditied, as it exists in 
some of the States; and of the various modifications, which are we 
to ^lect, the system of Georgia or New Hampshire, of Pennsyl- 
vania or Connecticut? 

Upon the whole it may be a defect in our political institutions, 
it may be an inconvenience in the administration of justice, that the 
common-law authority relating to crime and pnni^^iunents lias not 
been conferred upon the government of tlie Tniied Stales, which is 
a government in other respects also of a limited jurLsdiction. Hut 
judges can not remedy ])olitieal imperfections, nor supply any legis- 
lative omission. T will not say w’hether the oiTcmse is at tln.s iiitie 
cognizable in a State court. But, certainly, (‘ongress might have 
provided by law for the present case, as tlicy have provided for 
ot>her cases of a similar nature; and yet if rongre.ss liad ever de- 
clared and defined the offense, williout prescribing a pnni.^hinenl, 
I should still have thought it im]>roT>er to exercise a discretion upon 
that part of the subject. 

Judge Peteus, Whenever a goveninient has been establi,shed, T 
have always supposed that a power to )>rescr\e itself was a neces- 
sary and an inseparable concomitant. But the existence of the Fed- 
eral government would be precariou-s, and it could no longer be 
called an independent government, if for tlie pnnishme*nt of offen.ses 
of this nature, tending to obstruct and pervert the administration 
of its affairs, an ai)j)eal must be made to the State trihnnal.s or the 
offenders must escape with absolute im]>iinity. 

The ])owcr to punish inisdcmeanors is originally and strictly a 
common-law jiower, of whicli, 1 think, the Pnited Stales are consti- 
tutionally possessed. It might have been exercised by (Nuigress in 
the form of a legi.slative act ; but it may also, in my opinion, he 
enforced in a cour.se of judicial j)roceeding. Whenever an offense 
aims at the subversion of any Federal institution, or at tlie eorrnp- 
tion of its public ofTicers, it is an offense against the well-being of 
the Ignited States; from very nature it is cognizable under their 
authority, and, conseipienllv, it i^^ wiibin the .iiirlMliclic)n of thi'^ 
court, by virtue of the eleventh section of the judicial act. 


The Court being divided in opinion, it bectirne n doubt 
whether sentence could be pronounced upon tlie defendant, 
and a wish was expressed by the judges and Mr. Rawle that 
the case might be put into such a form as would admit of ob- 
taining the ultimate decision of the Supreme (.ourt upon the 
important principle of the discussion : But the counsel for 
che prisoner did not think themselves authorized to enter into 
a compromise of that nature. 

The Court, after a short consultation, and declaring that 
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the sentenee was mitigated in consideration of the defend- 
ant’s circumstances, proceeded to adjudge, that the defendant 
be imprisoned for three months; that he pay a fine of two 
hundred dollars ; and that he stand committed until this sen- 
tence be complied with and the costs of prosecution paid. 



THE TRIAL OF ISAAC WILLIAMS FOR ACCEPT- 
ING A COMMISSION ON AN ARMED VESSEL 
IN TIME OF WAR. HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT, 1799. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

In 1797, while England and P'raneo wore at war, a Coniu*c- 
ticut sailor enlisted in the French navy and became a lieuten- 
ant on a French W’arsliip. When he came back to the United 
States he was indicted for a breach of the Ftuleral Neutrality 
law’^s. He pleaded that before he accepted tlie naval commis- 
sion he had become a French citizen according to the laws of 
France. But the Chief Justice of the Supreme (Jourt of the 
United States held that this was no defense, for he said no 
citizen has a right to expatriate himself without the consent 
of the country whose allegiance he seeks to renounce. 

THE TRIAL.* 

In the United States Circuit Courts Hartford^ Connecticut^ 
Aprils 1799. 

Hon. Oliver Ellsworth,* Chief Justice. 

Hon, Richard Law,* District Judge. 

^Wharton's State Trials. See 4 Am. Si. Tr. 016. 

2 Ellsworth, Oliver. (174.5-1S07.) Born Windsor, Conn.; en- 
tered Yale 1762, but changed to JVinceton, wliere he graduated in 
1766; studied theology a year and then law; admitted to bar 1771 
(Hartford); State s attorney 1775; member of legislature, Bien 
member of Congre.ss, 1778-83; member of governors eouneil, 1780- 
84; judge Superior Court (Conn.), 1784-07; member of P>deral 
and State constitutionfd convention.s, 17S< ; I nited States Senator, 
1789; Chief Justice United State.s Supremo ( V;urt, 1706-1800; chief 
justice Supreme Court of Connecticut, 180/ ; LL.I). ^ ale, Dartmouth, 
and Princeton. ^'Ellsworth posses.sed in a felicitiou.s combination 
those attributes which make up a great judge and ivliich afterwards, 
through a much longer career, were disj)layed by his eminent suc- 
cessor. His mind, naturally exact and comprehensive, had been 
disciplined by severe study and by the exercise of an extended 
practice. He went into public life just at that period when the 
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April 20. 

Isaac Williams of Norwich, Connecticut, was indicted for 
having, as a citizen of the United States, on February 20, 
1797, at Guadaloupe, in the West Indies, accepted from the 
Republic of Prance, then at war with the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, a commission to commit acts of hostility against said 
king and her subjects contrary to the 21st Article of the 
Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation existing between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Pierpont Edwards^ for the United States. 

David DaggeW for the Prisoner. 

THE EVIDENCE. 

It was admitted by the prisoner French consul general a warrant 
that he had committed the acts appointing him 3d lieutenant of 
charged. He offered to prove the French warship Jupiter; that 
that in 1792 he received from the he sailed on it to France, arriv- 

intelleet, not yet so settled in the professional mould as to lose its 
natural malleability, is able to adapt itself to its new and more 
liberal pursuits with the pernacity and precision but without the 
stiffness attendant on long service at the bar. His talents as an 
advocate were unrivaled.” — ^Wharton’s Stale Trials. 

®Law^ Richard. (1733-1806.) Born Milford, Conn., son of 
Jonathan Law, chief justice and governor of Connecticut. Grad- 
uated Yale 1751; studied law with Jared Tngersoll and admitted to 
bar in 1754; judge county court; member general assembly and 
council, 1776-86; member of Congress, 1777-84; judge Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, 1784; chief justice, 1786; mayor of New Lon- 
don, 1784; United States district judge, 1789-1806; LL.D. Yale, 
1802. Died in New London. 

^ Edwards, Pierrpont. (1750-1826.) Born Northampton, Mass., 
son of Jonathan Edwards; graduated Princeton, 1768; began prac- 
tice of law in New Haven, Conn.; member of Stale Legislature for 
many years; administrator of estate of Benedict Arnold; served in 
Revolutionary army; member of Congress, 1787-1788; member of 
Connecticut convention to ratify the Constitution; founder of tho 
Toleration Party in Connecticut; United States district judge, 1806. 
Died in Bridgeport, Conn. 

“Daggett, David. (1764-1851.) Bom Attleborough, Mass.; 
mayor and State’s attorney of New Haven, Conn.; member Con- 
necticut Legislature and Council; Presidential elector; United States 
Senator, 1826-1832; judge Supreme Court of Connecticut; chief 
justice, 1832-1834. Died in New»Haven. 
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ing at Rochefort in the autumn 
of that year; tliat at Rochefort 
he was naturalized the same au- 
tumn, renouncing his allegiance 
to all other countries, particularly 
to America, and taking an oath 
of allegiance to the Republic of 
France, according to the laws of 
said Republic; that immediately 
after said naturalization lie was 
duly commissioned by the Repub- 
lic of France appointing him a 
second lieutenant on board a 
French frigate called the Ohar- 
ont; that before the ratification 
of the treaty of amity and com- 
merce between the Unitc^l States 
and Great Britain he was duly 
commissioned by the French Re- 
public a second lieutenant on 
board a 74-guii ship, in the serv- 
ice of said Republic; and that he 


has continued under the govern- 
ment of the French Republic 
down to the present time, and the 
most of said time actually resi- 
dent in tlie dominions of the 
French Republic; that during 
said period lie was not resident in 
the Ignited States more than six 
months, whicli was in the year 
170(>, when he came to this coun- 
try for the purjiose merely of 
visiting his relations and friends; 
that for about three years past 
he has been domiciliated in the 
island of Oiiadaloiipe, within the 
dominions of the Fremch Repub- 
lic, and lias made that place his 
fixed habitation, without any de- 
sign of again returning to the 
Fnited States for iieruianent resi- 
dence. 


Mr. Edwards conceded the above mentioned statement to be 
true; but objected that it ought not to bo admitted as evidence 
to the jury*, because it could have no operation in law to jus- 
tify the prisoner in committing the facts alleged against him 
ill the indictment. 

Judge Law expressed doubts as to the legal operation of 
the evidence; and gave it as his opiinon, that the evidence, 
and the operation of law thereon, he left to the consideration 


of the jury. . 

Ellswoetii, CriiEF Jcstick. The eoinmon law of this coun- 
try remains the same as it was before the Revolution. The 
present question is to be decided by two great principles; one 
i.s that all the members of civil community arc bound to ejudi 
other by compact. The otlier is, that one of the parties to this 
compact cannot dissolve it by his own act. The compact be- 
tween our community and its members is. that the community 
will protect its members; and on the part of the memhers. that 
they will at all limes he obedient to the laws of the community, 
and faithful in its defense. This compact ^ 

government from those which are founded in violence or fraud. 
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It necessarily results, that the members cannot dissolve this 
compact, without the consent or default of the community. 
There has been here no consent — ^no default. Default is not 
pretended. Express consent is not claimed; but it has been 
argued, that the consent of the community is implied by its 
policy — ^its conditions, and its acts. 

In countries so crowded with inhabitants that the means of 
subsistence are difficult to be obtained, it is reason and policy 
to permit emigration. But our policy is different; for our 
country is but ^arsely settled, and we have no inhabitants to 
spare. 

Consent has been argued from the condition of the country ; 
because we were in a state of peace. But though we were in 
peace the war had commenced in Europe. We wished to have 
nothing to do with the war; but the war would have some- 
thing to do with us. It has been extremely difficult for us to 
keep out of this war ; the progress of it has threatened to in- 
volve us. It has been necessary for our government to be 
vigilant in restraining our own citizens from those acts which 
would involve us in hostilities. The most visionary writers on 
this subject do not contend for the principle in the unlimited 
extent, that a citizen may at any and at all times, renounce his 
own, and join himself to a foreign country. Consent has often 
been argued from the acts of our own government, permitting 
the naturalization of foreigners. When a foreigner presents 
himself here, and proves himself to be of a good moral char- 
acter, well affected to the Constitution and government of the 
United States, and a friend to the good order and happiness 
of civil society ; if he has resided here the time prescribed by 
law, we grant him the privilege of a citizen. We do not in- 
quire what his relation is to his own country ; we have not the 
means of knowing, and the inquiry would be indelicate; we 
leave him to judge of that. If he embarrasses himself by con- 
tracting contradictory obligations, the fault and the folly are 
his own. But this implies no consent of the government, that 
our own citizens should expatriate themselves. Therefore, it 
is my opinion that these facts which the prisoner offers to 
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prove in his defense, are totally irrelevant; they enn have no 
operation in law; and tlie jury oufrht not to be funbarrassed or 
troubled with them ; but by the constitution of the coui’t the 
evidence must go to the* jury. 

THE VMRDICT. 

The Jury soon agreed on a verdict, and found the prisoner 
guilty. The Coitrt sentenced him to pa\’ a fine of one thou- 
sand dollars, and to suffer four months imprisonment. 

The prisoner was also imlieted for liavin.u «»n ilie of Septem- 
ber, 1797, in a hostile manner, with a privateer eommissioned l>y the 
French Republic, attacked and captured a Ilritish sliip and crew on 
the high seas, coiitrary to the twenty -first arliele of the tn*aly be- 
tween the United Stales and (Jreat Britain, saitl Williains l)«*ing 
then a citizen of the United States, the French h*ei»nhlie being tlnm 
at war with the King of Great Britain, and said King being in 
amity with the United States. Williains’ (hd’ense (hj the first indict- 
ment being of no avail, and having no other defense* b) this, he 
pleaded guilty. The court, sentenced him to pay a fine of $1,000 
and to suJffer a further iiuprisonment of four monthis. 



THE TRIAL OP DANIEL K. ALLEN FOR FALSE 
PRETENSES, NEW YORK CITY, 1818. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

Daniel Allen, a business man, whose firm kept their money 
with the Bank of New York, was in the habit of m aki ng the 
deposits himself and drawing cash on the firm checks at the 
same time. Very often after he had deposited money with 
the receiving teller he would walk over to the paying teller, 
his bank book in his hand, which he exhibited to show that his 
account was good. Sometimes, the teller on receiving the 
check, would remark to him : “ I suppose you have deposited 
sufficient to answer this check,” to which Allen would answer 
in the affirmative and exhibit his book as evidence of the fact. 

One day in April, Allen went as usual to the desk of the re- 
ceiving teller and deposited $1209, and from thence^ his book 
in his hand, passed to the paying teller and presented his own 
check for $5450. The money was paid and no question at that 
time was asked of him. Later the bank found that the checks 
of Allen presented and paid on the same day exclusive of the 
$5450 amounted to $6500 and that he had overdrawn his ac- 
count to the amount of $10,722.93 on that 'day. He was in- 
dicted for obtaining this money by false pretenses. 

On the trial, the paying teller testified that on this par- 
ticular day he had not questioned Allen as to how much he 
had deposited nor had Allen said anything, but had simply 
held his bank book in his hand as usual. Allen admitted that 
he knew when he presented the check that he was overdrawing 
his account, but expected to make the amount good the next 
day, but people who owed him money disappointed bim Two 
of his clerks said they had often presented cheeks of the firm 
to the teller who had paid them without looking at the state 
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of the account and three customers of the firm testified to the 
same effect. 

The jury, after having heard all the evidence, the speeches 
of the counsel and the charge of the Judge, returned a verdict 
of not guilty. 


THE TRIAL.* 

In the Court of General Sessions^ New York City, July^ 1818, 

Hon. Cadwallader D. Golden,* Mayor, 

July 10, 

David K. Allen during the last term was indicted for ob- 
taining, by false pretenses, $5,450, the bank notes of the 
‘‘President, Directors, and Conii>any of the Bank of New 
York.'* The indictment contained three counts: the first at 
common law, and the two others under the statute. 

The first count charged that the defendant , on the 16th day of 
April, 1818, fraudulently and deceitfully did get into his hands and 
possession, of and from (’ornelius Heyer, as.sistant ca.shier of tlie 
said bank, $5,450, in the prorui.s.sory notes ot‘ I lie said hank, com- 
monly called bank notes, of the value, ete., by and under false colors 
and pretenses, held out and made to .said Ileyer, to wit: that he, the 
defendant, on, etc., at, etc., had deposited in the said bank a large 
sum of money, to wit, $5,450, and that tlie saiil sum wjis then in 
deposit in the said bank to bi.s credit and to the credit of bis part- 
ner, R. Allen; and that the said sum bad been entca-ed by the receiv- 
ing teller of said bank in the hank book of the said defendant and 
his partner as being depasited to (heir credit ; and that he, the de- 
fendant, had at the desk of the receiving teller .jii.st deposited a 
large sum, to wit, $5,450, and that an entry of tl)«* said sum was to 
be seen in said hank book which the defendant had and held in his 
hand and exhibited to said Ileyer, and that the cheek of the said 
R. Allen and Daniel K. Allen, drawn on the cashier of the said 
bank, was good for $5,450, and that he had a right to present the 
same for payment to said Ileyer; whereas, in truth and in fact, the 
said Daniel K. Allen had not deposited in the said bank, on, etc., 
the said $5 450 etc 

The other counts varied the mode in which the pretense was made, 
and concluded against the form of the statute. 

The prisoner pleaded not guUty. 

* New York City Hall Recorder. See 1 Am. St. Tr. fil. 

3 See 1 Am. St. Tr. 6. 
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JIiigTi Maxwell 0. Hoffman,^ James W. WUkiny^ for 
the People. 

W. M. Price^ and David Ogden* for the Prisoner. 

THE EVIDENCE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Cornelius Heyer. Am assisf- 
ant cashier of the Bank of New 
York; defendant and his partner, 
the firm of B. & D. K. Allen, 
previous to 16th of April — five 
or six years — 'have kept a consid- 
erable account with that bank, 
and have during: that time drawn 
a number of checks and kept 
their account ^ood at the bank. 
Defendant frequently came to 
make deposits, and his usual way 
was to go to the desk of the re- 
ceiving teller and return and 
exhibit his bank book at the time 
he presented cheeks. I have 
often obscn^ed to him, on pre- 
senting his check, “I suppose you 
have deposited enough to pay 
this check,” to which he would 
answer “Ye>s” and exhibit his 
book as evidence of the fact. 

On April 16 last, between 10 
and 12, he acted as usual, except 
that, on presenting a check for 
$5,450, which was in his hand- 
writing, in the name of the firm, 
he exhibited his bank book but 
made no affirmation. I paid the 
check without asking any ques- 
tion, supposing that, by reason 
of exhibiting his book, he had 
deposited sufficient with the re- 
ceiving teller to answer the check. 

8 Id. 62. 

* See 1 Am. St. Tr. 540. 

»Id; 62. 

• See 5 Am. St. Tr. 360. 

^ See 1 Am. St. Tr. 63. 


Subsequently we found that at 
the time he went to the desk of 
the receiving tellei he deposited 
only $1,209. I should not have 
paid the money without examin- 
ing the account of the firm, had 
tJ'e check not been presented by 
the defendant himself, returning, 
as usual, from the desk of the 
receiving teller and exhibiting his 
book. 

Charles Wilkes. Am cashier of 
the bank. The bank on the same 
day had paid five other checks 
of the firm of R. & D. K. Allen, 
in the handwriting of defendant, 
amounting to $6,500; on exami- 
nation it was found ^e firm had 
overdrawn to the amount of 
$10,722.93. Defendant the next 
day admitted he knew when he 
presented the check of $5,450 
that he had overdrawn; said he 
had a fair prospect of replacing 
the money before 3 o'clock, but 
had been disappointed. Next day 
he called at the bank and told 
me that he obtained the money to 
pay certain confidential debts to 
persons whom he did not name, 
who otherwise would have been 
much injured. He entered into 
a negotiation with me relative to 
making an assignment of all his 
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property to the bank, which he pending apainst him for the 

at first offered,^ but afterwards money due to the bank, 
refused. A civil action is now 

The Mayor asked the counsel for the prosecution whether there 
was a case to be found in the books in which an indictment under 
the statute was maintained where merely a false sliow was alleped 
as the pretense and no allegation by words aj^peared to have been 
made by the defendant. 

Mr, Hoffman said there was a ease in Diirnford & East (3 p. 08) 
in which it appeared that three or more p(M*.*^t)ns came together to 
the prosecutor and one of them pretended Unit a certain bet had 
been made, and thereby caused him to ,ioin in this pretended bet 
and obtained his money. On an objection to the indictment it was 
held good. He sincerely hoped that the court would not undertake 
to decide this qne.stion, incidenfly, without hearing an argument. 

The Mayor said he had no objection that the cause should go to 
the jury, but was strongly inclined to the opinion that this prosecu- 
tion could not be maintained. 


THE EVIDENCE FOR THE PRISONER. 


Valentine N, Livinfjston. Am 
a broker. A short time before 
the failure of R. & D. K. Allen, 
about the 16th April, defendant 
applied to me to borrow money, 
but I had then no funds. From 
the standing of the firm, would 
have lent them to the amount of 
$3,000 without security. 

Samuel T, Skidmore and Cor-> 
nelius Smith, clerks of the firm, 
testified that before April 16 they 
had been in the habit of present- 
ing checks to a considerable 


amount to the bank, and the 
checks were i)rom|)tly paid, with- 
out examining the account, and 
that sometimes the hank was 
overdrawn. 

Georffe /?. Thorp, Benjamin 
Looker, and Pefer J). Turcot t tes- 
tified tlial earli of them had dealt 
with tin; linn and received clieck.s 
to a considerable amount, which 
were pn*.‘^ented to the bank and 
promptly paid without referring 
to the account. 


Mr, Hoffman read to the court tlie case of Young and others, the 
same ease before cited, to sljow linn no allegation was necessary to 
constitute a false pretense. The statute was dtfsigned to protect the 
unwary against the imf>osition.s of the more art I ni f>art of society. 
He suggested whether it would not be the better course, as the doc- 
trine on this subject was fluctuating and nnsetOed, sliould the? cou^^t 
be in doubt, to have the jury return a .«j)ecial verdict for the purfiose 
of having the question first argued here and carried into the supreme 
court for a final decision. 

The Mayor said that though he had no objection that the jury 
should find a special verdict, yet he should not advise them, either 
for or against that course. It was his firrn <)j)inion, and so he should 
expressly charge the jurj’, that this indictment could not be sup- 
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ported, either at common law or under the statute. And it would 
be affectation in him to say that, since he had first heard of the ease, 
he had not bestowed on the subject a laborious investigation. 

Mr. Ogden (to the jury) : On the state of facts in this case, 
the defendant could not he convicted of obtaining goods by 
false pretenses, either at common law or under the statute. 
The pretense alleged is, that he represented, but without any 
verbal declaration, that he had made a deposit ; which, in truth 
he had done. If, without any act or allegation on the part of 
the defendant, he had merely presented the check and re- 
ceived the money, his account not being good, he ceirtainly 
could not be convicted; and yet little more was done by him 
on this occasion. He overdrew the bank; an improper act it 
is true, but one which cannot subject him to a criminal prose- 
cution. 

Then, as respected the law ; the difference between the stat- 
ute of 30 Geo. II., and that of our own State, was, that in the 
former, goods and chattels were used as terms of the most ex- 
tensive import ; but in ours, the words or other effects what- 
soever are superadded. Though the promissory notes of an- 
other, while in a man’s possession, may be called effects, yet 
his own notes are not so considered ; and, in this respect, there 
is no difference between an individual and an incorporated 
body. 

No case could be found in the books in which a conviction 
had been for an offense of this description where a verbal 
representation had not been made. 

In the case of Geoi^e Lynch tried in this court (1 Vol. 
City Hall Recorder, p. 138) it was decided that a man who 
drew checks on a bank, representing that he had money de- 
posited there, and by that means obtained the money of the 
prosecutrix to a large amount, whereas he had no account 
with the bank, was not guilty of obtaining that money by 
false pretenses ; and the then mayor, in his decision sa i d , that 
the courts in England had strained the principle, upon which 
prosecutions under this statute had been too far. 

That decision, the counsel argued, emanating from our own 
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courts, would be regarded by the jury as more binding than 
any English authority. 

He concluded by advising the jury against finding a special 
verdict, as suggested by the opposite counsel ; as the only ob- 
ject in this proceeding was to carry tlu* <| nest ion bt*fore the 
supreme court; a thing wliich would subject the defendant to 
much inconvenience and delay. 

The Mayor in(|uired of the prosecution whether it W'as 
prepared with authority to show that the notes of a man, pay- 
able by liiinscif, while in his own possession, could bo con- 
sidered as effects. 

Mr, Maxwell (to the jury) : Though it was a subject of re- 
gret, yet, on tiiis occasion, he felt liimself impelled by a sense 
of duty to differ from tlie court in the opinion expressed. 
There could be no doubt but that tlie (li‘*'endant had been 
guilty of obtaining a large sum of momw from tlie bank hy 
dt»ception and fraud; and the law of tin* land ought, if pos- 
sible, to come in aid of the great principles of morality. 

To constitute a false pretense within tlie statute, it is not 
necessary that an allegation should lie made by verbal declara- 
tions. It is sufficient if the act, whether hy words or signs, be 
calculated to deprive the other party (»f his money or goods. 
In this case the presentment of the cheerk to the bank, if done 
with a fraudulent intent, was a false pretense within the 
statute ; and whether fraudulent or not, was the (|uestion, and 
the only one, for the jury to decide. 

From the various acts of the defendant immediately before 
and after the time of presenting the check, he liarbored the 
design of defrauding the bank ; he had done so, and ought 
not to escape the punishment of the law merely because in 
committing the fraud he had resorted to no false verbal 
declarations. 


THE CHARGE TO THE JURY. 

The Mayor. There was no doubt but that the defendant 
in abusing the courtesy of the bank, by his overdrawing to 
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this large amount, had been guilty of a flagrant act of moral 
turpitude ; and it was to be lamented that it was not in the 
power of this court to punish him for the act. It was a prin- 
ciple, applicable to the civil tribunal, that there was no injury 
without a remedy, but this did not apply to courts of crim- 
inal law. 

The indictment in this case consists of three counts; the 
first at common law and the others under the statute, for ob- 
taining $5,450, the promissory notes of The President, Direct- 
ors and Company of the Bank of New York, by false pretenses. 

Although it had been in some measure conceded that the 
first count was not supportable, he deemed it requisite to re- 
cur to the principle of law applicable to that count, for the 
purpose of showing the jury the reason by which courts and 
juries had been regulated in eases of this description. 

At common law it is necessary that the false pretense on 
which an indictment is founded should be such as ordinary 
prudence could not guard against; and, in the view of the 
court, by the exercise of an ordinary degree of prudence, the 
bank, or its agents might have guarded against this imposi- 
tion. 

It was their duty to have examined into the account of the 
defendant, and have ascertained whether he had sufficient 
money deposited before they accepted and paid the check. 

The principle upon which decisions in cases of this descrip- 
tion are founded, is illustrated by a number of cases in the 
English books : as where one was indicted for obtaining money 
of another by selling him a chain which was pretended to 
be gold, whereas it was base metal. So where a man was in- 
dicted for selling another a quantity of ale for eighteen gal- 
lons, whereas there were but sixteen ; the courts in their deci- 
sion said that these were not offenses against which ordinary 
prudence could not guard. In the one case, it was easy to 
have ascertained whether the chain was gold before the pur- 
chase; in the other, the man ought to have measured before 
he purchased the ale. 

In the case of Babcock, decided in the Supreme Court 
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(Johns. Rep.) it appeared that one Dixon hav’in^ obtained a 
judgment against Babcock, he came to the tdaintiff and pre- 
tended that he had $10 in his pocket to pay on tlie jiulgincnt, 
and thereby induced him to give a receipt on the judgment 
for that amount; the court, on matur<' consideration, decided 
that the indictment could not be support(*d. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the court that the first count 
of this indictment cannot be sustained. 

•The next inquiry is, wliether the counts in the indictment 
under the statute, are maintained. 

The statute enacts, that if any i)erson by false pretenses 
shall obtain the money, goods, wares, and mercliandise or 
other effects whatsoever, he shall be punislud, etc. Before 
recurring to the construction of the term prt‘tt‘iise in this 
statute, the court will direct the attention of the jury to the 
term effects. This term has been recently introduced into this 
statute, and, in this respect, it is altend; but still, as it is a 
penal statute, it is to be construed sti’ictly. 

The question which the court pn‘S(^iits for the consideration 
of the jury is, whether the notes of an individual or corporate, 
body, while in his or tlieir possession, and Ix fore ])ut into cir- 
culation, can be properly denominated effects. Sliould it be 
inquired concerning a man, how much is he worth V Wliat 
effects has he? Would it be a i>roper ansvv<:r to say $100,000, 
when this amount consisted merely of promissory notes, ])ay- 
able by himself, and in his own possession ? Are such effects 
taxable? And can it be that such wen‘ the effects contem- 
plated by the statute. 

Without expressing any opinion on this subject, the court 
have their doubts, and, for that njasori, and because they are 
unaided by any authority, they leave this to the sound discre- 
tion of the jury. 

A question, which is more important in determining this 
case is, what is a false pretense udthin the meaning of the act? 
the Court had examined the authorities relating to this sub- 
ject* with attention, and the result of liis ojunion, upon the 
most mature consideration, was, that to constitute a false pre- 
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tense under the statute, it was necessary that there should be 
a false allegation, relative to some matter or thing then in ex- 
istence. It is true that the term pretense, in its general accep- 
tation, and as explained in the dictionary, is not confined to 
verbal declarations ; but from the time of the enactment of the 
statute in England until the present time, no case has oc- 
curred in which a conviction has been had on an indictment 
under the act except where the pretense alleged was verbal. 
In this ease there is no evidence that the defendant, at the 
time he presented the check, made any declaration whatsoever, 
indeed, the contrary is expressly proved by the testimony on 
behalf of the prosecution. 

Should the jury, therefore, in conformity with the opinion 
of the court, be convinced that to constitute a false pretense 
within the meaning of the act, some allegation is necessary, it 
will be their duty to acquit the defendant. 

But it is said that all the circumstances in this case, taken 
in connection, afford evidence, if not of an express, yet of an. 
implied false pretense. Independent of drawing the check, 
and carrying it to the teller, there was no act whatsoever, ex- 
press or implied, which could amount to a false pretense ; and 
these acts, either separately or conjoined, in the view of the 
court, do not furnish evidence to support a false pretense 
actual or implied. 

The court is not about to say, nor do they conceive it neces- 
sary, that the ease from Campbell, relied on by the counsel for 
the prosecution, is not law. Suffice it to say, that the case does 
not apply ; for there the defendant drew a check on a banker, 
in whose hands there were no funds to answer the draft; but 
here the defendant drew a check in his own favor, presented it, 
and received the money. Independent of the defendant’s go- 
ing with his book from the desk of the receiving teller to that 
of him who paid the money, this is precisely the case of a man, 
who, without adequate funds, should present a check for pay- 
ment, and thus overdraw bis account at the hnnir This, al- 
though an immoral and a dishonest act, is not the subject of a 
criminal prosecution. 
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In this case the question as to the intent of the defendant 
to defraud has little bearing; because if, by means of the false 
pretenses, against which the statute intended to guard, he 
actually did defraud, it is immaterial what his intent was, for 
the exercise of the means demonstrates his intent. 

Should the jury in this as well as in any other criminal 
case, doubt of the law, they may' find a special verdict to, bo 
prepared by counsel, containing the facts in detail, which are 
to be submitted to the judgment of the court. Of the pro- 
priety of this proceeding, the court w'ill not undertake to ad- 
vise the jury ; but will leave it, as well as the other matters 
agitated during the trial of this cause, to the determination 
of the jury. 

THE VERDICT. 

The prisoner was ac^iuitted by the jury. 



THE TRIAL OF FREDERICK EBERLE AND 
OTHERS FOR CONSPIRACY TO PREVENT 
THE USE OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. PHILADELPHIA, 1816. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

A large number of Germans had emigrated to America be- 
fore the Revolution, and by the beginning of the nineteenth 
wmtury they had two Lutheran churches in Philadelphia in 
which German alone was used. But by this time their chil- 
dren had grown to manhood, had learned the English lan- 
guage and not being able to hear anything but their father 
tongue in the two old churches, formed a third, in which the 
English language was used. The effect of this was that in a 
few years the membership in the two old churches diminished 
and soon had few communicants except the old men and 
women who had been born in Germany and the newly arrived 
emigrants from that country. Some of the members of the 
old congregations sought to remedy this by having English 
used in their churches, and got up a petition to the trustees to 
that effect. 

But this provoked a counter movement and the publication 
of a document in which the signers bound themselves before 
God and each other to defend with our bodies and lives our 
German divine worship against every attack and to oppose 
with all our power the introduction of a strange language in 
our churches.’’ They demanded that the trustees should not 
permit a vote of the congregation to be taken on the subject; 
that a perniicious by-law which had lately been passed permit- 
ting members to speak in any language, except German, at 
business meetings, should be repealed; that the opponents of 
German should never be allowed to meet in any of the church 
buildings. And they threatened the trustees that if they al- 
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lowed a meeting to be held, even to discuss the question, ** blood 
would flow” and one Schmidt, a leader of the German party, 
declared that if they did not w/in the next election by fair 
means they would “follow the command of our Savior and 
smite with the sword.” The reformers’ meetings were inter- 
rupted and broken up by groups of Germans who intruded 
themselves, and the men who advocated b]nglish were reviled 
and assaulted in their assemblies and in the stre<*ts of the city. 
When the day of the annual election of tin' trustees of one of 
the old churches arrived both parties attended in force. But 
it was more like a political caucus in an Irish ward than a 
church assembly. Beer and wine were distributed freely and 
the reformers were knocked down and driven from the prem- 
ises. 

Fifty-eight of the German party were indicted by the 
Grand Jury for conspiracy and convicted. 


THE TRIAL.* 

In the Criminal Court of PInladdphia, Pennsylvania^ July, 
1816. 

Hon. Jaspp:r Yates, ^ Judge. 

^ '^Trial of Frederick Eberle and others at a nisi prius court, held 
at Philadelphia, July, 18H), before the Hoc. Jasper Ycales, justice, 
for illegally conspiring together by nU inean.s Ijivvful juid unlawful, 
with their bodies and live.s, to prevent llie inlrodiiet.iun of the 
English language into the .service of S^ Michaer.s and Zion’s churclies, 
belonging to the Gerinan Lutlieran (%)ngregMtion, in the eity of l^hil- 
adelphia. Taken in short hand by Tjirsoii, atforney at law. 

Philadelphia, published for the Keporlcr, 181^.” 

2 Yates, Jasper. (1745-1817.) Born Philadelphia; graduated 
Univ. of Penn. 1761; admitted to bar 1765; merriher Lancaster Co. 
comm, corr., 1765-1776; Tneinher constit. eejn. that ratified S. 
constit. comm, for settlement of "whiskey insiu n;ction, 1774 (see 11 
Am. St. Tr. 620); ju.stice .supreme court, 1701-1817. Died at Lan- 
caster. Author of “Reports of Pascfs Adjudgcfd in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, With Some Select f^ase.s at Nisi Pnus, 1791- 
1808.” 1817-19. (See Aliibone’s Crit. Dict.^ Eng. Lit. and Bnt. and 
Am. Authors, 1871; Chamberlain, J. U, Pniv. Penn. Hist., 1902; 
Martin, J. H., Bench and Bar of Phila., 1883.) 
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July 9. 

An indictment had been found by the Grand Jury of the 
City of Philadelphia and presented to the Mayor's Court 
from which after the defendants had pleaded not guilty, it 
was removed by certiorari to the Court of Nisi Prius. 

The indictment charged that Frederick Eberle, Frederick Buch- 
halter, John P. Kroecker, Charles Gunther, Frederick Bennecker, 
Adam Bisinger, John Seyfert, Matthias Sheuerman, Theobald 
Schmidt, George Wiemnan, Conrad Weckerle, David Schuh, John 
Domeck, Michael Knorr, William Yager, Christian L. Mannhardt, 
Jacob Link, John Dankworth, Christian Reisch, John Schlag, John 
Cruse, Henry Dolinert, Christian F. Cruse, Jacob Chur, jr., Gott- 
lieb Schwartz, F. A. Schneider, John Chur, Hen^ A. Maxheimer, 
Frederick Hoeckley, Frederick Fricke, John William Berg, Charles 
Lex, Valentine Flegler, Henry Flegler, Frederick Schwikkart, Chris- 
tian Jahns, Jacob Endress, John Seifert, Matthew Scheuerman, David 
Scheuerman, Jacob Scheuerman, Henry Schweyer, Caspar Pickles, 
John Bornman, Jacob Chur, Christian G. Schmidt, John George 
Dau, Jacob Eberle, John Schultz, William Weyman, John Peter, 
Henry Luben, Peter Seibert, Philip Zehner, Christopher Busch, 
Amos Burman, Henry Miller, Philip Eberle, and John Herpel on 
September 26, 1815, being members of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation of Philadelphia, did combine, conspire, and 
confederate together to acquire for themselves unjust and illegal 
authority and power in the said congregation, and to oppress other 
members of the said congregation to prevent them from the lawful 
enjoyment of their rights and privileges, and by force and arms to 
prevent the use of the English language in the worship of Almighty 
God ; and did bind themselves with their bodies and lives to the Ger- 
man divine worship; and in pursuance of their object did raise a 
riot and assault, beat, and wound members of the congregation 
opposed to them. 

Jared Ingersoll,^ Attorney General, Horace Binney,* Joseph 
R. Ingersoll,^ and Samuel Keemle,^ for the Commonwealth. 

« See 4 Am. St. Tr. 626. 

^Binnet, Horace. (1780-1875.) Born and died in Philadelphia; 
member State Legislature, 1806; judge Supreme Court Pennsylvania, 
1827; representative in Congress, 1833; a leader of the Pennsyl- 
vania bar. 

® Ingersoll, Joseph Reed. (1786-1868.) Bom and died in Phila- 
delphia; graduated Princeton; began practice in Philadelphia; rep- 
resentative in 24th, 28th, 29th, and 30th Congresses; United States 
minister to England, 1852. 

« Keemle, Samuel. (1788-1847.) Admitted to bar, Philadelphia, 
1811. Name was originally ^‘Keehmle,” but was changed by act of 
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Moses Levy,'^ ^Mlliam Rawh\^ and Sampson Levy^^ for tho 
Defendants. 

The following; jurymen were selected and sworn: Daniel II. Jones, 
Stephen Bassburn, David Snyder, Isaac. Reed, John Silver, William 
Morgan, David Shatzline, Abel Bond, Jacob Wiinder, William Mc- 
Calla, David Rowe, and Tristram rampbell. 


JIfr. Keemle opened the ease for the proseeution by rt^ading 
the indictment and the petition of the defendants and others 
to the Church of St. Michaors and Zion's, which is as fol- 
lows (translated from the German) : 

"Wte, the undersigned, members of the German Evangelical Luth- 
eran Congregation, in and near Philadelphia, herewith give an 
honorable corporation to know our liveliest disph^asiire on the 
inconsiderate undertaking of introducing a strange language in our 
churches. 

‘^At a time when our beloved congregatio!i tasted the deepest rest, 
when the worthy German Gospel was preached among us with pecu- 
liar energy and power, when not only an increase of the number of 
our congregational members but a powerful spiritual awakening, 
particuLarly among our youth, apf)eared to manifest itself — exactly 
at that time it is ventured on to sow the seeds of discord, of dw- 
turbance, and destruction. 

"We declare ourselves briefly by this opportunity and only aver 
to an honorable corporation, that we are determined (as we have 
also firmly bound ourselves before God, and solemnly to each other) 
to defend with our bodies and lives our German divine worship 
against every attack, and to oppose with all our power the intro- 
duction of a strange language in our churches. 

"To this end we herewith apply to an honorable corf>oration, and 
to you, fathers and brothers, particularly, who in this respect cherish 


assembly to "Keemle." Died in Philadelphia. (See Martin, J. H., 
Bench and Bar of Phila., 1883; North Am. and XT. S. Oaz., July 21, 


1847.) 

^ See 4 Am. St. Tr. 639. 

8 See 4 Am. St. Tr. 624. . v i i 

®Levy, Sampson. (1761-18.31.) Bom Philadelphia; srudied law 
with Brother Moses; admitted to bar, Philadelphia, 1787; studied 
little, but by "activity, wit, and humor" was enabled to rise to a 
fine practice; one of the incorporator.^ of Ac. V me Arts. 
Died in Philadelphia. [See Brown, I>. V the Fon.rn. 
ish Encyclopedia, 1904; Martin, J. H- "L “ j 

1883; Morafe, H. S., Jews of Phila.^894; R^enbadi, H. P., Jew^ 
in Phila. prior to 1800; Scharf and Westcott, Hist, ot Phila. (1609- 
1884), 1884.] 
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similar 'feelings with ourselves^ who with us prefer divine service in 
German to the English, and pray you, assiduously, in virtue of your 
oaths before God and our whole congregation, to guard our exclu- 
sive privileges and the welfare of our whole union, so that the 
tempter may not succeed in destroying our beautiful German estab- 
lishment. 

^^We pray you, dear fathers and brothers, to direct a steady eye 
to the charter of our church, according to which, in important 
occurrences, at least two-thirds of the corporation and the congre- 
gation are required before any innovation can be brought about. 

^We pray you, dear fathers and brothers, agreeably to a resolu- 
tion of the corporation, not again to let it be brought to an election 
whether the English divine service shall be introduced in our German 
churches or not. 

“We pray you, dear fathers and brothers, for the suppression of 
a pernicious example by repealing a resolution which permits the 
members of the corporation to speak in a strange language when 
the honorable church council is assembled on business of the congre- 
gation. Such an example hath in our view the most baneful con- 
sequences. 

“We further pray you to make such arrangements that the oppo- 
nents to the German language and German divine worship may never 
be permitted to meet in our school houses for the attainment of their 
base views, because we ourselves would thereby give them the means 
in hand for our destruction. 

“We pray you, dear fathers and brothers, for the sake of the 
ashes of our ancestors, who gave their wealth, yea, their blood, to 
build us German chur^es, thereby to enable us to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the German Gospel. We pray you for the sake of the peace 
of our congregation, for the sake of the innocent hearts, who under 
present circumstances suffer the deepest sorrow; we pray you for 
the sake of the German Lutheran order — yea, we pray you for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Savior — to comply with our prayers. And, 
finally, be assured that we will with all our powers — yea, with body 
and life — ^support you, dear fathers and brothers, in all such mea.s- 
ures that may tend to the welfare, tJie advancement, and to the per- 
fecting of our German divine service. 

“Experience teaches us that if we gfve up the breadth of a finger 
of our property, of our exclusive rights and privileges, that we are 
then near our destruction. In that event we shall become the object 
of laughter of every civilized nation.” 

THE WITNESSES FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Andrew Busch. Was one of a churches to present a petition 
committee appointed at a meeting to the corporation. It was as 
of persons who desired to have follows: 

EngUsb as well as German in the 
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A meeting of a (Considerable miinbt*r of ilie oontfrejjatiou of St. 
Michaels and Zion s clivirelies \v;is held lasi eveniiijs;’ at tlie school 
house to consult on the propriety ot havin^^ divine service ]'erfonned 
in a language intelligible to them and their children, and they ap- 
pointed a coTninitlee to coaler with the corporation on this interest- 
ing subject. The coniniittee, desirous of conducting the dclieate 
task assigned them in the true spirit of (Mirisiianity and with a 
single eye to the union and harmony of the ('ongregalion, are readv 
and anxious to enter into a eon ftnvnct* with tlu‘ eorporation, and 
flatter themselves that their overtures will be met with t!»e same spint 
which dictated this application and which actuated the members of 
the congregation they represent. They have full confidence that the 
good sense and ('hristian sentiments of the corporation will induce 
them to meet this overture without delay, and that ari arrangement 
will be made satisfactory to all parties and which will reinstate the 
congregation in its former flourishing conditiom so desirable to its 


best friends and the prosperity of 
^^By order of the committee. 


‘‘Mr. (jeorge Honey, Pre.sident of 

When I was bringing tins peti- 
tion to the corf)oration in the 
room of Zion's church, a great 
many Germans were standing by 
the lantern f>ost. We went in, 
and presently a person came in 
with a large stick, named Knorr. 
The corporation received our let- 
ter and were di.smissed. Some of 
the persons had .sticks; members 
of the congregation. No answer 
Avas sent to the })etitiou. We met 
one evening three or four days 
after — Mr. George Itebn was our 
chairman — ^and in comes a whole 
parcel of Germans that were our 
opponents; saw a whole parcel 
outside; about 30 came in; I re- 
treated to see what would happen. 
Motions were made by our mem- 
bers, when the others would cry 
*‘yes and no," tumultuously, to 
disturb the meeting. The noise 
was so great, we could do no busi- 
ness; we could not hear one an- 
other. Mr. Burckhardt wanted 
to step up and speak to them to 
be in peace. Christian Smith 


the Lutheran church. 

“(Signed) M. Lp.m, riiaimian. 

“Sr pt ember 20, 1R15. 

the rorjxiration." 

went up !() him and said, “You 
de.serve a rope; yon ought to he 
lumged long ago; you have sworn 
a false (»ath, |>erjured yourself, 
and you ought to he hung." I 
saw' .some fi.sfs goirjg to strike; 
some of them slruek. No husi- 
i'(*ss could lx* done; the ehainnan 
was a weakly man and very much 
frigliteiMxl ; we retired and np- 
I'.ointed anollier day. F\)ur or 
^i^’e days after, wlxm we rriet, the 
seats wore occut)ieil by the oppo- 
site j>arty. I asked the cliair- 
man, Mr. Lhcrle, “Wliat! do you 
go to meet here this evening, 
loo?" He .said, “ye.s." I .said, 
“Then we will withdraw.* We 
went in the other room and met 
by ourselve.s; tliey did not inter- 
rupt us the.n. Heard them say as 
I went out, “Sweep the Irishmen 
out." They disturbed us — sung, 
and then had a kind of prayer 
and made such a noise hallooing 
and knocking wx* could not hear 
one another speak; it wa.s not 
possible to bear our own words. 
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I attended their meeting in the 
Northern Liberties in December; 
Eberle was chairman and Mann- 
hardt speaker. Mannhardt got 
up and said, ‘‘Brethren, they 
want to steal our property, to 
rob our churches ; they have asso- 
ciated themselves into a society; 
their articles were that they take 
in Irishmen, Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and even black men to 
their churches, and we shall op- 
pose them with all our bodily 
strength.” There were about 
200 or 250 there; the room was 
as full as it could hold. He said 
that iq the corporation some 
members spoke the English lan- 
guage and that should not be 
allowed any more. A whole par- 
cel jumped over the benches, 
clapped their fists together, and 
said, “We will come and take 
them out by their ears.” They 
behaved like madmen, almost. 
Mr. Smith was one of the fore- 
most to jump on the table, etc. 
I came away. They broke up 
with singing and prayer, like 
usual. Am acquainted in the 
congregation ; used to speak to 
them about keeping the young to 
the church. Donneck said to 
me, “Blood must fiow in the 
churches before English should 
be introduced.” I said, “Can this 
be possible?” He said that it 
sometimes happened in England; 
that a minister would be thrown 
from the pulpit and the govern- 
ment took no notice of it. I told 
him we had a good country here ; 
it was very different. 

The election took place Jan- 
uary 6; about 5 o’clock in the 
evening a great part of these men 
were intoxicated — these Germans, 
the apposite party to us. A per- 
son struck me on the elbow and 
I said, “Is this the way to behave 


like Christians?” I was carry- 
ing a pitcher of beer to the judges 
of the election ; it was so danger- 
ous about 6, I went home; was 
afraid something would occur. 

Cross-examined. Was one of 
the party for English preaching ; 
the congregation was divided; 
there were resivectable men in 
both parties; attended the elec- 
tion in 1816; can’t tell whether 
there were legal voters or not; 
whether legal voters or not, there 
was a majority; no vote was 
taken on the subject of preach- 
ing, but each party put up can- 
didates who were on one side fav- 
orable to the English and the 
other to German; Mr. Hoeckley 
and Mr. Lehr took their seats as 
judges ; can’t say when the meet- 
ing in the Northern Liberties 
was; went there because I had a 
right to go; it was said an im- 
provement was to be made, to 
have a school in which English 
and German should be taught, 
and as I had youngsters, thought 
I would go and see how that plan 
would be laid out; many others 
in favor of English were there; 
never did take an oath that I 
would support the German 
preaching. 

John A. TJhler, Some time 
last December I was one of the 
vestry. Mannhardt said, “I hope 
you will meet the corporation this 
evening.” I said I would. Says 
he, “If any person had told me 
this eight days ago, I would sup- 
pose it had all come out of the 
hospital. A document will be 
laid before the corporation with 
a considerable number of sign- 
ers, and not half an inch must 
be given, otherwise blood must 
flow.” All he said was in Ger- 
man. Went to the vestry late; 
there was a great mob of people; 
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same were not of the vestiy; we 
fomed a quorum; one of the 
ministers makes a prayer; a peti* 
tion was taken up; T moved it 
migrht be read a^ain ; it was in 
(^rman ; it was read a second 
time; it struck me. from what T 
heard in the street, met, and saw, 
that it was not ripfht to be tliero, 
and proposed to adjourn; accord- 
ing to what fell, thought one 
might have got one’s brains 
knocked out; when we broke up 
I perceived nobody but the ves- 
try. This was tlie paper pre- 
sented; a petition was sent in 
which was in English and it was 
rejected because it was in Eng- 
lish, though our secretary trans- 
lated it; on the part of the Eng- 
lish party a second petition came 
in German ; the antipathy seemed 
to me to be because they asked 
for English. Generally a week 
or so before the election the ves- 
try meet and appoint inspectors. 
I said the corporation should ap- 
point inspectors; the Gemnin 
party carried the president 
should appoint; I begged him to 
appoint in due lime, I was afraid 
of what might take place; he 
made answer that he had time 
enough, and I said I dreaded the 
day of the election, since they 
would ask counsel’s advice and 
bloody work might follow it; I 
did not consider it legal to ap- 
point. An enclosure wa.s made 
where the inspectors and judges 
met; Mr. Lex belonged to the 
vestry and wanted to go in, but 
some person caught the tail of 

John A. Uhler. I did not go 
into the enclosure, because I did 
not think it was safe without 
having my limbs broken, and if 
th^ could have reached Witman 


his coat and pulled him down. 
They cried, ^*Kick the rascal out/' 
Dr. Helninth said, “This gentle- 
man belongs to I he vestry; he 
has a right to go in.’’ Wagner 
was outside and wanicMl to go in; 
they had him like a child in their 
arms and he cried out, “For 
God’s sake, don’t elioke me.” 
Varulerslice eonnuanded peace; a 
man was there who said lie would 
tear every hair out of his head — 
Hold, I believe. In Fourth street 
there was a gi'eat crowd and 
pushing and pulling; 1 went in 
and the .school hous(» was nearly 
empty; they said none of their 
brothers should be taken to jail; 
do not know whether Wagner 
was in ; first 1 saw lloeckley and 
Lehr taking votes. Mr. Cope was 
very mucli abused ; young people 
about 18 or 20 did it. 

Crtm- examined. Am in favor 
of Englisl) jireaching; did not 
join tt party or meeting; was 
asked to by both parties. There 
might have been constables there; 
do not know that Vanderslice 
was employed some days before; 
knew nothing about Hoeckley 
and Lehr taking their seats; it 
was as much as one’.s life wa§ 
worth to say anything to tho 
judges; my intention was to keep 
myself peaceable; thought the 
election illegal; the tranquility 
of the election waa grossly dis- 
turbed before Mr. Witman pro- 
posed inspectors. We did not 
vote for English and German; 
the German party had a consid- 
erable majority. 

July 10. 

they would have tore him limb 
from limb. 

George Witman. Was elected 
a member of the vestry in Jan- 
uar}*, 1815. The churches were 
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observed to be thinly attended; 
few were there but old persons 
and very young children. Con- 
versations took place as to how 
it should be remedied; English 
])reaching became a general sub- 
ject; pains were taken to ascer- 
tain the opinions of old persons; 
very few young persons under- 
stand German. Mr. Geyer, Mr. 
Rehn, and myself called on Mr. 
FHcke, who said he knew Eng- 
lish preaching was necessary; 
Mr. Hoeckley said he did not go 
to church. Dr. Helmuth was 
called on. First meeting was on 
September 25. We were inter- 
rupted by a number of persons 
who came in noisy, saying they 
could not understand, as we were 
talking Irish ; that we should use 
German; they were voting yea 
and nay to the same question; 
they came to prevent our pro- 
ceedings; they broke us up; no 
business was done except to ap- 
point a committee of conference. 
On the 26th the corporation met; 
on going to the vestry I passed 
15 persons near the church yard; 
Dr. Helmuth was among them; 
in the yard T passed through a 
similar collection of people. Mr. 
Busch handed in a paper from 
the committee of conference. Mr. 
Weckerly told me he knew well 
the contents; that a parcel of 
people were ready to pounce 
upon the church property as a cat 
upon its prey, and that the Ger- 
mans had property enough to 
support their clergymen in case 
we all left the churches. I asked 
him in what situation they would 
bq placed if the English party 
united with the congregation of 
Mr. Meyer's. He replied that 
any men who would propose it 
were damned rascals. A second 
meeting was at the school house 


10 days after; a number of per- 
sons came in posses, saying some 
of us were traitors; that they 
could not understand Irish; that 
these in the corporation had 
sworn false oaths. Burckhardt 
said that what they did not un- 
derstand would be explained to 
them if they would have patience. 
He was called a Judas, a traitor; 
that a rope should be brought 
and he should be hung. Another 
meeting was called at the school 
house in Cherry street. We 
found the room occupied by per- 
sons who had set themselves in 
opposition to us; we went into 
another room; we got through 
our business. On January 6 T 
went to the school room, after 9 
(I was in the vestry) ; a number 
had their tickets in their hats, 
having on them the U. S. eagle; 
never saw anything like badges 
before. Had a conversation with 
Bremicke, who acknowledged he 
had been one of the persons who 
seized Mr. Lex to prevent him 
from going into the enclosure; 
don't recollect any person being 
in the enclosure except Mr. Long, 
Mr. Birnbaum, Mr. Lehr, and the 
two clergymen; the business of 
the day was told by Mr. Helmuth, 
and the reading of the accounts 
was commenced by Mr. Long; 
during the reading Mr. Geyer 
came into the enclosure, who was 
a member of the vestry. I arose 
upon a chair and observed that 
the right to choose judges was in 
the voters; that I was supported 
in this by the opinion of the 
attorney general, which I held 
in my hand; I moved that John 
Geyer and William Wagner 
should be judges. Noise and up- 
roar followed; I heard cries of 
“pull the Iris Wan by the hair; 
turn him out." No judges were 
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appointed to conduct the election, 
either in the corporation or on 
the morning of the elecMion. 
When I made the motion a num- 
ber of persons were shakinc: their 
fists at me, making terrible faces 
and gestures. I called on those 
favorable to say ^^aye/’ and oth- 
ers “no”; a considerable niaj(»nty 
were “ayes.” Mr. Wagner was 
seized hold of by a niiinlier of 
persons, all strangers to me; I 
can’t recollect any excei>t Buohler 
and Schweicharl. Wagner called 
out, “For God’s sake, don’t take 
my life,” or “don’t choke me,” 
or both. Long and I attempted 
to assist him to get in by lifting 
him over. Hiiehler jumpiMl over 
and said he was Wagner’s friend 
and puslied us aside, and almost 
at the same moment Wagner got 
inside. Wagner ap]K?ared ex- 
hausted, trembling; hi.s surtoiit 
and coat were torn. The stove, 
filled with fire, was thrown over. 
Lehr, wdio was inside, and Hoeck- 
ley, 'who had got in during the 
scuflle, were receiving tickets; 1 
took a blank book (o make a 
memorandums of illegal voter?; 
the book was snatched violently 
from my hand. More than half 
a dozen were violently engaged in 
keeping Wagner out; in (he scuf 
fie as many as could get hold of 
him. There was a general cry 
of “Out 'with him, the Irishman.” 
Some person looked over my 
shoulder and said I Nvas writing 
Irish; I thought it nece.ssary to 
move to a more secure situation. 
Buehlcr ascended the railing and, 
moving his hat, turning it round, 
said it 'was the will of the con- 
gregation that he should be put 
out, and a general cry took place 
of “Out with him.” I remained 
there all day; about dar^ there 
was a cry of “Mannhardt comes, 


onr captain comes.” I saw per- 
sons in the school room making 
wav on cacli side Lir liirn, and 
several other peivons who were 
with him, I was repeatedly enn- 
tioiu'd; Ihiehler told me tliey liad 
plenty drink. 1 saw ]>erson.s 
drinking, partienlarly Almen- 
dlngt'T*; do not know ^if any per- 
son being bribed : saw Lehr give 
a glass id’ wine to some person 
outside of the enclosure. For 
sonu* iini(‘ after I earried a cane 
when 1 went out. 

('liorics I\hrrlc. One evening 
in onr school house Manidiardt 
lohl m<" lhi‘ ('oi’ttor.'il i(»ii lia<I met; 
th:it Meyer’.'^ eorpiiration ha«l 
.sent a petition tt> got h‘av(* 1t> 
preaeh Irish, and that st)me meio- 
hers of th.* eorporalion would 
favor it, i<*idarly Mr. Wit- 
mat), Mr. Lex, and old llafis — 
“Who woiihl Itav)* thongdit we 
would lift VC* eleeted members into 
our corporation of su<*h .kind, 
hut, tliey shall not siieceed, thc‘.sci 
traitors.” Three months after he 
carnc» to my house and said the 
plan f(»r Irish preaching hi the 
ramjilown sclaxd house had been 
defc*ak*d; lie did not tliink they 
had vo'icd for such men as Wit- 
man, ]jd\, and Haas. I ol>served 
I was sorry tla^ congrcgml ion wa.s 
r.ncui.sy about jt, hid thought the 
memlicrs in fa\or did not Tnc*an 
any harm by it. Mannhardt 
.said, “I kimw wliat the intention 
is; they intended to introduce 
Irish preaching into our chuiThe.:., 
hut before that shall hapiien 
blood shtill flow.” I said, “0! O! 
Mr. Mannhardt,” and he repeated 
“Blood Hows.” lie said, “I once 
delivered a speech in the school 
liouse at T’amptowri by which I 
stirred tip all the (’arnptowners; 
I have it in my power to do it 
yet, and 1 shall do it again.” 
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I was a member of the corpora- 
tion in 1806-7-8. Generally a few 
days before we met in the ves- 
try room, went into the accounts, 
and proposed some who should 
be appointed; the nomination 
was always made publicly in the 
corporation. I never saw any- 
thing like wine or beer on the 
table. Elections were always 
quiet and orderly, excepting 
twice. The German paper is 
Mannhardt^s handwriting. On 
January 6 the gentlemen said as 
1 came in, '^If the Irish go so, it 
goes very well.” 

John Geyer, I was in the cor- 
poration when this petition was 
read ; several persons came in 
who had no business, one had a 
cane or cudgel, and I was fearful 
of an attack; desired two con- 
stables to attend and keep the 
peace. Witman got up and made 
a motion that Wagner and I 
should be elected ; a majority ap- 
peared in favor of it. Wagner 
was seized; Buehler caught him 
and threw him ofF; Wagner said, 
''Don’t choke me”; one person 
then had hold of his throat. • A 
cry was made to throw Witman 
out; Buehler jumped up and 
said, "You were engaged this 
morning and you must desist.” 
He said he would not. Never saw 
so much riot or so mucli drunk- 
enness ; a collection of people 
with Mannhardt at their head 
were in Indian file staggering 
after him. I saw Reisch have 
Wagner by the throat. I was 
present at the corporation when 
the motion was made to appoint 
judges, and they refused because 
a resolution existed that the 
president should do it. The 
president was asked to appoint 
them, but he refused; asked him 
myself on the day of election, but 


he did not on that morning pub- 
licly. It was the practice of the 
congregation to appoint them on 
the morning of the election ; never 
knew an election when the judges 
were appointed except publicly 
by the corporation or by the 
congregation. 

William Wagner, On Septem- 
ber 25, at the first meeting, was 
present; had just commenced 
when from 20 to 30 people en- 
tered; they disturbed us with 
noise, crying out "aye” and "no” 
to very question; many went up 
in an indecent manner to the 
chairman with hats on, etc.; it 
was impossible to take a ques- 
tion; near the close they used 
threatening language and ges- 
tures. Smith was one and 
Schwartz. Smith said to Burck- 
hardt that he had turned Judas 
and deserved to be hung. The 
noise and tumult became general; 
we found we could do nothing, 
and had to go away; many went 
the back way; did not think it 
safe to be among them. Another 
meeting, a few days after, was 
called; we came and found the 
school house full ; we then retired 
into an adjoining school room, 
but the noise was so great we 
could not proceed; they were 
singing and knocking against the 
I)artition, but they finished it with 
a psalm. We appointed a com- 
mittee to draft an address. Mr. 
Long at the election was reading 
off the accounts. Witman got up 
and said he had a paper, that the 
right of choosing inspectors was 
vested in the congregation. A 
great noise and tumult arose — 
"Pull the Irishman out !” etc. He 
put the question again and it was 
carried, two to one. I went up 
to the railing and put my hand on 
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the top rail, when T was caught 
violently by several persons and 
violently pulled down; made a 
second attempt and was again 
caught, and in the scuffle the can- 
non stove was thrown over; felt 
the heat very severely; found I* 
was in danger of being burned 
or torn to pieces; got out with a 
desperate effort; was much ex- 
hausted; my clothes nearly torn 
off; shirt collar torn. Mr. Bueh- 
ler jumped over after me; said 
he was determined 1 should come 
out; Mr. Geyer interfered and 
reminded him he was breaking 
the peace, that I had a right to 
be there. Buehler stated he was 
my friend and did not mean to 
hurt me, but I should come out, 
for I had no business there. Saw 
Hoeckley and Lehr taking the 
votes, Witman was assaulted and 
had his book taken away; Bueh- 
ler got up on the railing and 
ordered Witraau out, saying he 
should be taken out by the hair 
of his head. Saw .some intoxi- 
cated either with rage or liquor. 
Heard a noise, “Make way for 
Mannhardt; here comes our cap- 
tain!” A lane w^as formed and 
he came through it with a person 
at each side of him. 

George Krebs, T was elected 
into the vestry first in 1790 ; con- 
tinued for 21 years; from 1790 
and before the inspectors were 
always chosen by the congrega- 
tion in the school house ; the cor- 
poration always attended for the 
purpose of keeping good order. 
In November I was at a meeting 
of the Charitable Society of the 
German Lutheran Congregation. 
Mannhardt came in at the head of 
120 men; he was not a member 
of that society. He said, 
President, I introduce to you a 


number of p>od and real Ger- 
mans, and wish them to be taken 
as members of this society, they 
being members of the German 
Lutheran Congregation.” I ob- 
jected on the ground they were 
not orderly meml)ers, and tliat 
Mannhardt had not characterised 
them properly. Finding myself 
in an awkward situation, being 
used to having order and deco- 
rum, 1 proposed that if a real 
member would make a motion 
which would be .seconded, T would 
))ut it. That 'was done; they all 
voted themselves in by a loud 
voice. After they had been voted 
in 1 took the liberty to call them 
to order. Almendinger came up 
to the table 'ind, in liroken Eng- 
lish, said, “Mr. Krelw, the next 
election,” with doubled fiats. 
Christian Smith said, “Mr, Prewi- 
dent, if we can^t gain the next 
election for church warden.*? and 
elders by fair means, we will take 
the command of our Savior and 
smite with the .sword.” 1 oiilled 
again to order, ktiowing this to 
be firofane. Hesigried my mem- 
bership in the society. Was not 
di.sturbed in giving my vote; 
never saw^ ham and beer and wine 
at any former election on the 
table. 

Cross-examined. I never did 
be.speak w^ine or liquor at Milieris 
tavern. There wa.s a bill came 
before this .society for liquor; I 
objected to it.s being paid. Never 
knowing a judge to be a candi- 
date, I handed my vote to Mr. 
l^ehr, not Hoeckley. 

Henry Burkhardt. September 
25, as I went to the achool house 
there was a great noise; the cry 
was, “Are you Irish, toot Can't 
you talk no German t” Proposals 
were made to lay before the meet- 
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in^ how English might be intro- 
duced with German, to keep the 
youth together. T mentioned the 
thing was not rightly understood. 
Smith got up and said, “You 
damned Judas, did you sell your 
mother language like Judas did 
Jesus? Take a rope, make k 
round his neck and liang him!” 
Jacob Knoess made use of the 
same language as Smith. I said 
to Smith, “Wiat do you mean? 
T am for German as much as you, 
or more.” He said, “We know 
you.” Speel came up and said, 
“You better go home.” John 
Mackie came up and struck me 
in the face, and T went out the 
back door. Mr. Lex was struck 
by the same man. Before the 
last election a petition was sent 
in from St. John^s church for the 
privilege of the school room in 
the Northern Liberties for Eng- 
lish preacliing. Donneck came to 
my house and said tliey wanted 
to drive the Germans from the 
church. I said it could not be 
done, for a majority rules. He 
said, “Before it takes place blood 
must flow.” He said there were a ’ 
great many who would sacrifice 
their lives and would do tlie same 
as they once did in London when 
they wanted to have English 
preaching in the German church ; 
that they rolled the beer and 
brandy in the church and had a 
fight, and they fought like fight- 
ing cocks, and the same they 
must do here ; and if English 
preaching would come and a 
preacher would go up into the 
pulpit, he knew one Theobald 
Smith who would bring his ham- 
mer along and hammer him out 
of the pulpit. On the day of 
election Smith had a stick ; Cruse 
had a club about 2 feet long. 
Bnehler, Jacob Shuh, and Beich 


laid hold of Wagner. Shuh came 
up and spoke to Stief about Eng- 
lish preaching, and said, “As for 
you, after a while you will be just 
as much as an old hat yon throw 
in the air,” and if I would say 
another word he was the very 
man that could tear me all to 
pieces and y)oke me in the gutter. 
T told him he had better try it. 
Jahns said, “They had plenty of 
beer and wine, and victuals to eat, 
and they live very well.” Never 
knew them at former elections. 

George Kline. T was at the 
school house about 4 o’clock to 
give my vote; they had two bar- 
rels of beer emptied, and a great 
wet, as if s})illed, and in the cup- 
board, crums, puddings, sausages, 
etc. Mannhardl asked a person 
who came in to partake of wine; 
he presented beer. Saw Mann- 
hardt give another person a dol- 
lar note to go and spend, and 
told him he would wi.sh him to 
go and bring in as many German 
tickets as he could. Did not bear 
anything about ammunition. Ho 
told him he had been hard ai 
work that afternoon and thought 
he ought to allow him something 
for his trouble. Heard blows 
given but did not see any, on the 
table and on the stove; heard a 
little combustling there. 

Cross-examined. Was offered 
nothing to drink. Mannhardt 
said, “Our provisions are out now 
and I have none to give you, but 
here’s a dollar note, and you can 
go and spend it, and you can go 
and bring in as many votes as 
you can, and at 8 oVdock they 
should try to be altogether there, 
that was the limited time, and 
then they should be on their 
guard.” Saw two or three 
sleighs at the door before I came 
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in. Was not at a tavern or beer 
house in Glierry street that day. 

Godfrey G, Cope. As 1 came 
in, Speiss asked, “What the devil 
are you doinj? here? You are 
an Irishman/' I said, ‘'Why, 
Speiss, is it you?” He said, 
“Yes; you ought to he kicked 
out. Out with hini.” He was a 
tenant of mine. Saw W'agner en- 
gaged with Shull and Buohler; 
had him off the ground. Wagner 
said, “Don't choke me, for Ood’.^ 
sake!” They ujiset the stove. 

1 said, “Get out of the way; 1 
want to go up and vote.” He 
said sometliing — John Piper — 
and I said, “You snot-no.‘^e,” and 
he said, “D— n you, I have taken 
the sacrament three times.” He 
'was pretty well intoxicated. 1 
walked up and voted, and Piper 
said I liad no right. Hoeckley 
said, “Who said so?” and took 
my vote. Met Flegler and I said, 
“Daddy, you seem angry ; give u.s 
a pinch of snuff.” He said, “Yes, 
by God, blood shall flow before 
you shall have your ends an- 
swered.” I said, “Daddy, you 
have one foot in the grave and 
ought not to think of .such 
things.” He said, “1 know you.” 
He appeared to be intoxicated. 
Two or three hours after, 1 saw 
liim and asked if he wa.s .<?lill of 
the same opinion. He said, 
blood should flow before our ends 
should be answered.” 1 was in 
the vestry nine years. The jiulgtis 
were nominated the first year 
was there by the congregation; 
after that the corporation nam^ 
them a day or two beforehand. 
Saw a ticket stuck in Schwartzs 
hat, same way as they have it at 
the general election; he <old me 
if I did not like to see u there 
I might look into his b— m ; said 


it in n worse way than that, which 
I could not repeat here; he black- 
guarded me from tiim* to time. 
Had intended to stay to the tuid 
of the election, hut was threat- 
ened so hard. Scliwartz said, 

“Only yon .<tay a little longer and 
you will get what you deserve. ' 
\Vas afraid and 1 retired from 
fear (»f being healon. Was 
threatened six or eight liinei . A 
day or two after the election, 
Cliarles Lex said in the market, 
“What do 1 care; I got for 
iny garlicky sausages tliat nobody 
else would buy, and they eal tlieiu 
like sugar.” \Veckerh‘ said in 
the mayor’s court, “Von are a set 
of d — d eternal rascals!” 1 said, 
“For why?” and he .said, “For 
bringing in tliis suit in court. 

1 said, “Don’t call me a rascal; 

1 am the father of 1.1 chihlron.” 

Peter Lr.r. Have been a mem- 
ber 40 year.*^; have been in the 
ve.stry. Formerly inspe<*tors and 
pidges were choseij by the eori- 
gregation on election day. I his 
wa.s alhu’cd when tin* dispute 
aro.se about Knglish preacjhing. 

John Lony. On January 5, as 
ireasnrcr, 1 attended the commit- 
tee of accounts. I wa.s re(puj.sled 
to attend next day. Dr. llelmiilh 
was there, and others; we went 
about 0 (/clock. Several persons 
were there with eagles and tickets 
i.n their hats. Dr. ITelmuth read 
llie rules and delivered a 
telling them to Ixdiave as Chris- 
tians and brethren. IJeaid .i 
voice sav, “Let Mr. Lex come in 
Dr. Helmulii .said, “Let him come 
in.” They prevented him. Wit- 
man .stepped on a chair and held 
a paper in his hand atnl nomi- 
nated Wagner and Geyer, and 
the aves appeared to have it. 
Geyer was in the encloaure and 
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Wagner in the middle of the 
school house. Wagner got across 
the railing, and I said to myself, 
^‘Here is a man will be killed.’* 
Saw smoke and the stove was 
knocked over. I went away. 
We only begged either of the 
churches for English preaching. 

John Antrim. A number of 
the persons came forward volun> 
tarily — 20 or 30 — ^without being 
called on. 

John Newman. I frequently 
saw Smith, who said they had 
lads; that there was a German 
vessel here with a number of 
sailors on board, and that they 
intended to keep it here until the 
election was over. Smith was a 
baker, with crooked legs. 

Conrad Ripperger. The meet- 
ing I attended, a parcel of men 
entered the room and began to 
behave in a rude and violent 
manner. Christian Smith was 
there, very riotous. Burkhardt 
wished they would behave quiet. 
Smith said he deserved a rope. 
Mackie then struck Lex. On the 
election day Witman got up with 
a paper; a large majority, at 
least two to one, were in favor 
of the nomination. Buehler and 
Shuh were very active; Reisch, 
too. 1 stood on the school bench 
and had an opportunity of see- 
ing. Saw Schwartz, with a ticket 
on part of the hat with an eagle, 
which they called a bat, and he 
said, ^'IVe been in many a fray 
in this country and I mean to 
see this out.” Met Cope and 
Lentz, who asked me to go down 
to the mayor’s office to send peace 
officers to keep harmony there; 
he sent some, but they could not 
keep peace. In the evening 
they were about to take a noisy 
person away when Christian 


Smith stood on the bench and 
said, “This is a German brother, 
and you German brothers let us 
assist him; he shall not go to 
jail.” They went out in a great 
tumult, and a riot began; there 
must have been 200 or 300 per- 
sons implicated. They rescued 
the man; saw him torn from the 
officers. 

Cross-examined. When the 
noes were called, one person 
would say no several times. 
When Witman was in the enclo- 
sure, Chur repeatedly requested 
Buehler to bring him out by the 
hair. He seemed in an ungov- 
ernable passion 

Jacob Mechlin. Was present 
when several voices said, “Let us 
go for our ffiauptmann’ or head- 
man.” Was standing with Ma- 
hany. They went out and soon 
returned, crying out, “Make 
place, Mr. Mannhardt is coming,” 
and some voice said, “The savior 
is coming.” He came up like a 
sergeant’s guard. Buehler was 
at the head, Mannhardt followed, 
and Lex in the rear of the line, 
and they were marking time like 
soldiers. Saw Mr. Mills in the 
school room seated in the win- 
dow; a person came up and told 
him he had no business there, 
and Mills said, “Speak English, 
I don’t understand German,” and 
the person then knocked him off 
the bench. Smith came in and 
said, “There is a German brother 
in distress and he should not go 
to jail,” and a number rushed 
out. Judge Geyer was assisting 
Hart, McGinley and Smith. 

Their habit was to harass us 
whenever they could find us— 
drove us out of the school house, 
and then we met at the Commis- 
sioners’ Hall in the Northern 
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Liberties and afterwards at a 
private school house. Weyman 
was one of the first that mounted 
the railing for the purpose of 
tearing Witman out. 

George Eehn. When T came 
in I found a large assemblage 
of people and thought we would 
have a large meeting, but found 
them to be those who had opposed 
us before. The door was locked. 
One man told me that 1 had 
taken a great deal of pains to 
establish the school. He .said, 
^*You shall not be at a loss, we 
will open the door.'* They did 
so, but kept possession, and, find- 
ing nothing could be done, 1 went 
away, Dreer was there, and 
Caspar Pickle. 

The committee a.sked me if 1 
would favor them. I told them 
T would for the sake of my chil- 
dren, not for myself, because I 
understood German. 

George Krebs, After the gen- 
tlemen had endeavored to estab- 
lish German preaching, I thought 
that German was now so secure, 
to let the children and grand- 
children have their due. 

John A. Uhler, Met Weckerle 
when T came from the grand 
.jury. A gentleman said, “Weck- 
erle, you are a Dutchman.*' I 
said to Weckerle, ^'Try to settle 


this affair, for I really dread it; 
if T could do anything at mid- 
night I would do it." He seemed 
to be in a great passion, but I 
said to him, “If you will hear 
me, 1 will hoar you.*' He was 
making a groat noise. He re- 
lated a great story: “Here, gen- 
tlemen. liere*.s a man always says, 
‘Make it nj>. make it up,' but he 
liolds a stick over one’s head — 
breaks their head or gives a black 
eye, and then .says 'Make it up.’ " 
1 asked liim, “Mr. Weckerle, you 
acknowledge yon have a black 
eye, 1 see none; if you have on«* 
and are afraid of having it 
knocked out, T beg you to have 
doTU'." He seemed in a great 
]>ji.ssion. The lime T met 

him after tliat, T stepped into the 
eoiirt hon.se and n.sked a number 
of men wlinf wa.s done in that 
business; it was said they had 
adjourned unlil .1 o'clock. Mr. 
Weckerle called me and said, 
“Mr. T'hler, whal has become of 
the flying lion.s? You damned 
scoundrel, T flrmly believe yon 
must be one." T had mentioned 
before a p(‘ace officer that the 
Oerninns had come over the 
benches like flying lions. T went 
to step into the mayor and make 
my complaint, but Mr. I^ng ad- 
vi.sed me not to do it. 


Mr. Sampson 

appear in evidence, opened 

Frederick Dreer, Was a mem- 
ber of the corporation. The cor- 
poration gave us the liberty^ to 
use the rooni in Cherry street 
any particular day we ct ose. Oji 
a Monday, in September, 1815, 


DEFENSE. 

Julg 12, 

stated the facts as they would 
behalf of the Prisoner. ' 

we were to meet together. About 
two evenings before we met to 
see if everything was prepared 
for the oration which was to be 
delivered. The same evening and 
at the same place there was to 


FHE WITNESSES FOE THE 


Levy, having 

the case on 
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be a meeting for English preach- 
ing. Our president, Mr. Fisher, 
chose that we should not hold this 
meeting on that evening. Some 
days after, the English society 
met in the school room in Cherry 
street and we met on the same 
evening in the Fourth street 
school house. Some of us went 
over to the other school house to 
see how they come on, on the 
English side. They had some 
articles read by Mr. Keemle in 
English. I did not stay long 
there; saw it would create a dis- 
turbance in our congregation. 
They were asked if they were in 
favor. Some said yes, some said 
no. Heard Dr. Leib say that 
they put the cart before the horse, 
they went on a wrong way. It 
was said the same time they read 
the articles; he said it would 
make a disturbance with the con- 
gregation, they ought to go on 
in another way. Did not stay 
till they broke up ; there was 
.lothing out of order that 1 saw. 
The articles were drawn in such 
a way as to give us what they 
please, and hurt a great many’s 
feelings. T went home. Some 
days after, we began business 
one evening. Heard a knocking 
on the outside door ; went out and 
opened it; there was Mr. Uhler 
and Mr. Busch. They asked for 
Mr. Lehr. Mr, Lehr brought half 
a dozen papers in from these 
men written in the English lan- 
guage; a kind of petition sent 
from the English side. Did noth- 
ing in that business that evening. 
Before the election came on the 
corporation came together to 
make a rule for the election day. 
Mr. Witman asked the president 
if he would take the question 
when he made a motion. The 


president said yes, if it was in 
the proper manner, agreeable to 
the subject. Witman moved that 
they should choose the inspectors, 
but the president did not agree 
to it, and other members got up 
and said it was contrary to our 
rules and by-laws, it was against 
their regulations. He proposed 
to repeal that by-law and pro- 
ceeded to voting, and there was 
a majority to preserve the by- 
law and a small number against 
it. It was voted that the whole 
election should go on as formerly 
and the by-law be preserved; 
that the president should have 
the same authority he formerly 
had. 

On January 6, 1816, in the 
morning, between 8 and 9, we 
met in Cherry street in the school 
house for beginning the settling 
of accounts of the corporation. 
Dr. Helrauth read the church 
rules and prayed, and the treas- 
urer, Mr. Long, settled his ac- 
counts. Mr. Witman jumped on 
a chair and hallooed out that he 
had taken the advice of the gov- 
ernment; that he had a right to 
appoint the inspectors of the 
election, and those who were for 
it should say yes, and those 
against it no. There were a great 
many more against it than for it. 
Heard a great many saying “no” 
more than “yes.” Witman said 
he himself had a right to choose 
the inspectors. Our inspectors 
were in the room, one was within 
the enclosure and one without — 
Mr. Lehr and Mr. Hoeckley. The 
president informed them they 
had been appointed inspectors, 
and then a disturbance took 
place. Some of the members in- 
tended to put Mr. Wagner into 
the enclosure. Bipperger> An- 
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drew Busch and Mr. Steiff and 
many more whom J could not see 
well. Several of our side wanted 
to hold him back; Mr. Hei.scli and 
Mr. Chur. They did not injure 
him; it la.sted but a moment ; did 
not see that his clothe.s were torn. 
Mr. Reisch put his arm on tiie 
top of the enclosure and with his 
other arm held l\Ir. Wapier, and 
Mr. Lonj? with hi.s fist struck on 
that hand which was on top of 
the enclosure. There were Lonpr, 
Loyer, Birnbaum; and Mr. Oeyer 
stepped backwards and called 
upon the constable, Vandcrslice. 
There arose a jrreat crowd and 
pressure near him; there was ;t 
stove near the steps, and some 
of them tumbled down from the 
steps and fell ajrainst the stove; 
the stove fell down and turnblo«l 
into pieces. Mr. W a truer after- 
wards came into the enclosure. 
Witnian stood near the post 
where the votes W('ro handed in, 
wdth a paper in his hand and set 
down the names of the voters 
on both sides; he put down some 
and some not; we did not know 
what u.se he was froino: to make 
of it. Heard Mr. Lehr dc.sire 
him to set a little back on the 
table Mr. Weckerle said one of 
our fellow brethren was beaten 
very severely on his head —Mr. 
Speiss. T was not present the 
whole of the afternoon. Saw 
nothing disorderly until evenin;:. 
As I went into Fourth street 


Frederick Dreer. At the meet • 
ing in Plumb street, I went down 
that evening to the lower room; 
Mr. Rehn came there; be said 
the door was shut upstairs. I 
went up and told Mr. Re m that 
I was going up and he might go 


some person went before me and 
knocked behind a stiek, touehin.g 
me under tlie ann. It \\s\s a 
sword cane. The man was young 
Jolin Cope. The same evening 
Mannhardt gave* in his vote. 
When he entered the s<'hool hous* 
some person William P»erg 
came with liiin, and he said, 
^‘Mannhardt c«unes,'’ and at the 
same time overytliing was ipiiet 
in the school lion.^^e. Andrew 
Bu-scli called out when Manu- 
liardt was couiinir, ‘^'fliere <*omes 
tiie captain of the fiennans,” and 
after Mannhardt liad gix'en in Iii< 
v«)te, and as lie turned hiin.self 
around afttu-wards, Bu.sch railed 
again, ‘^Tliis is the Oermans* 
Lord Cfod.” Heard nobody else 
use such expressions. It was 
middling (|ni(‘t at that lime. Mr, 
Weckerle askcnl Mr. T’liler how 
the flying' lions were coming on, 
Mr. rider said, “You <*alli‘<l me 
a damned ra.scal.’’ Weckerle re 
plied. ^‘No, 1 have not said .so,'* 
and if Inr would he sncli a one 
he might he so, lie had not called 
him .so. riilcT went away and 
.•^ald lie would sue him; Weekerl? 
replit’d lie niiglit do so. Saw no- 
body drunk. I myself was dry, 
hut did n(»t tak<* a drink No- 
body could g-fl drij?d< - tiolliing 
wa.s left. Tliere was no li(pior in 
til# s<diool bouse exeepf beer. 
Saw .‘^ouK* beer on the table where 
tbe iu.'^pectors were. Bu.scb took 
beer over to tbe inspectors. 

Juhf 7.?. 

up with m»‘. He followed me up 
to the room; the door was open 
and the candle wgis lighted. 1 
did not see it slnit that evening. 
This was a fippenny-bit .society 
we wanted to form; there was 
ori'- in tlic city, hut it wa.s too 
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far off and we wanted one in 
Southwark. What hindered the 
business from being done? The 
coining up and going down, and 
some of them staying there all 
the time. We made an end by 
singing a hymn and broke up. 
Did not hear any say they were 
going away because the doors 
were shut and they could not do 
any business; heard nobody else 
but Mr. Rehn say ^hey were 
shut. 

Cross-examined. Do not re- 
member saying that they might 
thank God that they got out with 
their lives. Do not remember Mr. 
Harris saying to me, “He must 
have been a powerful man who 
would have prevented them from 
getting out of the school room 
with their lives.” Have been in 
this country 10 years; am a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Rev. Dr. Schaeffer. We met 
in the vestry room on the day of 
election about 9 in the morning. 
The ofTicers of the corporation, 
with our treasurer, Mr. Long, 
went over to the school house in 
Cherry street. Rev, Helmuth 
read the church constitution re- 
specting our election. Our treas- 
urer read his accounts. Mr. Wit- 
man stepped on a chair, began 
to speak, and T took my records 
and went out of the school house 
as fast as I could. Saw they 
could not keep quiet from their 
appearance. 

George Honey. Was president 
of the society and appointed the 
inspectors. When the accounts 
were read off, Mr. Witman 
jumped on a chair and began to 
harangue the people. In »the 
meantime I called to Mr. Hoeck- 
ley and Mr. Lehr to take their 


seats as inspectors. Had all their 
names written down on a piece 
of paper; can not say whether I 
laid it on the table or not. All 
this time Mr. Witman was on 
the chair haranguing the people. 
Because of Witman’s getting on 
the chair he got the upper hand 
of me. T called out the names — 
he called to the people that he 
had it from the highest authority, 
the attorney general, that they 
had a right to nominate or choose 
the inspectors. I told the inspec- 
tors and clerks to come and take 
their seats and go on with the 
election, he speaking at the same 
time. The people got into a kind 
of uproar, a stir; a good number 
called out “yes,” but a large ma- 
jority, more than two to one, 
“no.” As soon as Witman put 
the question a number cried out, 
“Out with him, out with him!” 
Witman stood in the enclosure, 
took out a paper and wrote, and 
continued writing all day, till 
they were done voting. He was 
repeatedly requested by the in- 
spectors to come out of that spot, 
to sit down on a chair or some- 
where else ; they were incom- 
moded by him. He had nomi- 
nated Mr. Geyer and Mr, Wag- 
ner as inspectors, but the people 
would not suffer it. They would 
not allow Wagner to come into 
the enclosure; a number of them 
took hold of him to keep him 
out. I can not say much more 
about the election; the election 
was carrying on, I went out. The 
votes I took notice of were all 
against us; a number of them 
came from Meyer^s church, so 
called, and some from St. PauFs. 
When they came to count the 
votes, Witman said, “The votes 
ran all to one side like the handle 
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of a jug." As to appointing in- 
spectors and clerks for the elec- 
tion, we thought it so small a 
matter, we did not care much 
about it; we generally adjourned 
over to the school house and when 
the treasurer read his accounts 
the president appointed whom 
he thought proper. Did not ap- 
point the inspectors of 1814, and 
do not recollect that at any time 

Christian L. Brandt. T have 
been a member of the German 
Lutheran congregation 20 years. 
The latter end of September, on 
Sunday morning, when I went to 
church I heard several members 
say, "They want English preach- 
ing in our churches again." I 
said, "I don’t believe it.” Went 
on Monday to the school house 
in Cherry street; saw several I 
knew, especially young Mr. Jacob 
Lex. Mr. Rehn was chairman 
and there was another, Lawyer 
Keemle, who was secretarj^ he 
read the resolution.'!. In the first 
resolution they wanted English 
preaching in the German congre- 
gation — to petition the congrega- 
tion to get English. Dr. Leib 
stepped up and said, "Yon arc 
putting the cart before the 
horse.” Then the secretary said, 
"No; I have got the cart into the 
horse,” and made them all laugh. 
Mr. Leib said, "There is no law 
in the United States, and Penn- 
sylvania, which can take the Ger- 
mans from their rights; you must 
go on more softly; when you go 
on that way you make a disturb- 
ance in the congregation, you are 
declaring w^ar against them; you 
know the consequence about seven 
or eight years ago.” Tliey took 
the vote; there were a govd many 
ayes and good many noes. They 


the congregation ever appointed 
the inspectors at any election. 

Henry Linl\ Have been a 
member of the corporation six 
years. I attended the election, 
and when I came, about 11, it was 
all quiet; stayed there about a 
quarter of an hour and went 
away. Tlie stove was tossed over. 
Did not see any man abused by 
the constable. 

July 15. 

then fonned into a society for 
the piirpase of making rules and 
agreements to have English 
preaching. Mr. Leib stepped uj» 
again and said, "For what is that 
.society? It is to make at once 
a declaration of war. You know 
there is a S(*ciety for the purpose 
of divine worship iti the German 
language/' Some were for and 
some against it. They appointed 
a committee of seven to wait on 
the corporation. Do not recol- 
lect them all. There was Busch, 
John Long, Peter Le.x. After- 
wards some other peofde came 
in. Someone liallooed out, "Hur- 
rah for Dr. Ti/'ib.” T was a little 
for t]»c English, loo, if it could 
be done in a peaceable way; we 
had a trial before and T know 
what trouble it i.s. lYcnt over to 
the other school house and signed 
a paper; never heard it read and 
do not know what it was. Did 
not hear any disturbance, only 
.some were for it and some against 
it. These meetings were always 
orderly and decent; they Wgan 
first by a song from the bynn 
book and prayer, and when tlie 
fmsiness was done they flnishecl 
likewise in the same way. Mann- 
hardt troubled himself and gave 
them good advice to behave them 
.«ielves in a Christian manner and 
jieaceable. At the election the 
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conduct of the people was decent 
and orderly. Mr. Busch said, 
'Well, Andrew, how goes it?” 
I asked him if that was Dutch 
or Engrlish beer; he had it in his 
left hand and I saw him carry it 
within the enclosure, where the 
inspectors were. 

Henry Luederiz. I attended 
the Cherry street meeting by mis- 
take. Found Dr. Leib and a 
younii: man. Dr. Leib told him 
he went to work in a Avrong way, 
every member of the congrega- 
tion ought to be invited to the 
meeting; he thought it would not 
be to the satisfaction of the con- 
gregation ; it was putting the cart 
before the horse and would not 
meet with their approbation. 
There was a committee whose 
duty it was to collect as many 
members as they could, of young 
men, to joii^ the St. Michaers 
society. Mr. Bnrkhardt observed 
they should not take but Ger- 
mans or descendants of Ger- 
mans; but, as he expressed him- 
self in German, they did not ap- 
pear to listen to it or take much 
notice of it. The question was 
taken that they should not con- 
fine themselves to any, they 
should take Irish or French or 
any other nationality who wished 
to become members of that so- 
ciety. I did not like the pro- 
ceedings and went off. I heard 
an address; nothing struck me, 
but that if the Germans would 
not give their consent they should 
repent it in sackcloth and ashes. 

John Adam Kepple, I have 
been a member of the congrega- 
tion 30 years. Met in the Eng- 
lish school house the Dutch party. 
They began singing and praying 
and had some conversation about 
these disturbances, and concluded 


with singing and praying. We 
came out peaceable and quiet. 
There were some of them over 
in Cherry street in the school 
house, so there was a party of us 
went over and a part went home. 
Went over with Baker Schmidt. 
There was Dr. Leib among them ; 
Mr. Busch was there; did not 
know them all. Mr. Schmidt 
made a little bubbling out in 
Dutch ; then Mr. Busch answered, 
"Hush, hush.” "Aye,” said he, 
"you call out 'Hush, hush,' but 
here the enemy is going to take 
our rights away, and if we hold 
our tongues we will lose our 
rights; but my mouth is open 
yet, and it will not be shut until 
you draw a rope around my neck, 
and then I can not speak any 
longer.” Dr. Leib said, "Gentle- 
men, do not go on so, for yon 
put the cart before the horse. 
If you go on so yon will bring 
Avar on the congregation.” On 
which I took Schmidt home with 
me. We left them disputing 
among themselves. On the day 
of the election I was there about 
9 o'clock; the church reckonings 
were not quite done. Dr. Hel- 
muth said, "Mr. Long, take care 
of the books and writings, and 
Mr. Honey, you put in the in- 
spectors according to the rules of 
the church.' ' I saw a piece of 
paper on the books with some 
writing on ; saw Witman look at 
it. When Dr. Helmuth came up 
to Mr. Honey to put the inspec- 
tors in, Mr. Honey caught hold 
of that paper. Witman jumped 
on the chair and repeated he had 
the power from the attorney gen- 
eral to put the inspectors in; he 
called out for Wagner and Geyer. 
Geyer happened to be inside and 
Wagner outside. Wagner made 
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an attempt to go up to the rail- 
ing to go over, when some of 
them about^ of both parties, took 
hold of him, some pulling him 
back, some trj^ing to get him in; 
in pulling him back — there stood 
a large common stove — witli the 
crowd pushing against the stove 
they upset it. I was standing 
on the platform most of tlio day* 
While Mannhardt and the otlun* 
men were coming in, Busch cried 
out, “Open tlie door wide, the 
Dutch captain general is coming/' 
He repeated it two or three 
times. Mannhardt never said a 
word to him and wcnit n]> and 
gave his vote, and they turned 
and were coining out again, and 
as they were coming out he cried. 
“Tliere goes the Dutch, their 
god and tl^eir savior." 

Tobias Bitchier. Am a mem- 
ber of the 0<‘rraan congrega- 
tion since 1807; not a member 
of the corporation; went to the 
schoolhouse in Clieri'v street ; 
understood there W(*re to be two 
meetings; went over to the Ger- 
man meeting in Fourth street, 
and heard the proceedings read; 
went to the other meeting as I 
went home; when T went in the 
chairman had taken his seat, 
doctors and lawyers were .sitting 
round the table. Mr. Keemle, 
the secretary, read off the ad- 
dress, and after that the resolu- 
tions; some of them related that 
there should be a meeting in the 
school house in the Northern Lib- 
erties. Dr. Leib got up, and 
said, “I have received an invita- 
tion to attend this meeting; 1 
did not know wdiat their object 
was, T take it to he the meaning, 
altliough the address and reso- 
lutions were not written correct, 
yet I take it to be the meaning 


to have Englisli preacliing." Wo 
are here to ask this incorporated 
body a fav(»r; if wc are going 
to ask this incorporated body a 
favor, it must be done in a 
leilder manner." Says he, “I 
will just make a remark eoneern- 
iug this; .«;iipposc a man comes 
to me to ask a favor, to give 
liim lliis or tliat, and will say, 
you sliall give me tliis or ihat; 
you an* doing tliis. you are try- 
ing to control that congre.gation. 
It is true my wife and family 
cannot understand Oi*rinan. and 
they caimoi go w’ith me to the 
German elinreh; as for my own 
ears, tlie German can tickle 
them enough for me, to do good; 
but if this oonld be brought into 
efft'ct wiflioiit raising a noise, 
and going into the same di.s- 
liirbaiuM* there as seven or eight 
years ago, but not upon lltoso 
eonditifnis the .m-erelary holds in 
liis hands this irioment. Gentle- 
men, I will tell you at once, ]>ro- 
ceeding in this manner, is de- 
claring war at once;" then he 
sat down. Up gets lawyer 
Keenih*. he said, “res]»ectable 
men l^id rm*! and made that ad- 
dress, those nif‘mbcrH wlio had 
inet had certainly considered the 
resolutions, and l^e tliouglit it no 
more than right to adopt them." 
Witman got up; he spoke a long 
time, and .said, before be sat 
down, “T move these minute.s bo 
adopted." Dr. Leih then got up 
and said. “T liope, gentlemen, 
they will not be adopted in this 
way as tiny stand, or I will be 
necessitated to withdraw." Said 
he, “if we go on in this way, it 
will he putting the cart before 
the horse;'’ he tlien moved a 
committee be ay»y,*oirited to in- 
vestigate these resolutions and 
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make them come out not so hard; 
ha then sat down; Mr. Keemle 
ffot up and contended they 
should be adopted. He says, ^'this 
man objects to this proceeding, 
he says we put the cart in the 
horse; he meant^ to put the cart 
before the horse; the members 
laughed at the mistake of the 
secretary; it was all the dis* 
turbance. 

Attended at the German meet- 
ings, previous to the election. 
The first one in the Northern 
Liberties, when the Germans 
met, we had our chairman and 
secretary, and it was opened 
with a psalm, and they prayed. 
Mr. Busch came in. Mr. Mann- 
hardt read a plan in order to 
amend our school; the principal 
reason of the English party al- 
ways complained, that our 
schooling was not good, that the 
children could not be learned 
high enough as they wished. 
Mr. Mannhardt mentioned 
something that had happened at 
the English party, while Mr. 
Mannhardt was mentioning this 
Mr. Busch sat down, and said 
to the man next him, "that^s a 
lie immediately one of the 
members got up and said, ‘Tiere 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Busch has 
come here to see us, and while 
Mr. Mannhardt was reading 
that, he said to the man next to 
him, all that Mr. Mannhardt has 
said is a lie. Mannhardt said, 
can prove what you asked 
for;” pulled out the invitation, 
and said, ^%ere is enough to 
prove, you want English 
preaching.” It was what Mr. 
Busch said, caused these inter- 
ruptions. 

Did not attend the English 
party; it was a hard matter to 


get in the English meeting; they 
had an address which was 
signed by all that was for it, 
and afterwards none could get 
in but those who had signed it; 
they proceeded with locked 
doors. 

At the general election in 
January I had the honor of be- 
ing appointed one of the com- 
mittee of vigilance in 1816 ; was 
charged that the election might 
be kept quiet, and as there were 
a good number of old Germans, 
who could not get along, we 
were to attend to these people 
that they might give their vote 
without interruption; the boys 
sometimes crowd round and im- 
pede the old people. I went into 
the school house, I found some 
members there of both parties; 
saw Mr. Vanderslioe come in; 
he told me he was ordered to 
stay there. There was an in- 
closure made by the society on 
purpose for the inspectors and 
clerks to set in, that they might 
set in comfortable and take in 
the votes. The committee of ac- 
counts came over to read off the 
accounts as usual; Dr. Helmuth 
made a speech in German; he 
mentioned this day was ap- 
pointed for the election of 
church wardens ; read the by*- 
law, when the election was to 
be held, and how they were to 
proceed. Mr. Witman sat in 
there, and Mr. Honey also — 
Honey had a piece of paper, on 
which were the names of the in- 
spectors and clerks he was to 
appoint. Mr. Honey left his 
chair about four or five feet; 
while he did it, Mr. Witman got 
up, took the spectacles off the 
paper, turned it and read it and 
shook his head, and went away 
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again. There was a man, stood 
next to me, and said, “what does 
he shake his head for/* why, 
said I, this paper, the names of 
the inspectors were on, and per- 
haps he does not like them. 

Mr. Honey took up his paper 
and nominated his ins)iectors 
and clerks; Mr. Witman in a 
violent manner jumped on a 
chair; says he, “no, no, p:entle- 
men, the advice of the attorney 
general, the highest law officer 
in the State of Pennsylvania, is 
that the congregation has the 
right to choose the inspectors, 
and I move that Mr. Wagner 
and Mr. Geyer bo the inspec- 
tors; all those who are for it 
say yes, and those against it, 
no/' There was no distance be- 
tween the questions as usual; he 
was too much in a hurry. There 
was a noise, some cried yes, and 
some no; some in Dutch, and 
some in English; there was such 
a confusion, T defy anybody to 
tell which carried it. Mr. Wag- 
ner tried to get into the en- 
closure; Mr. Bimbaum had hold 
of his arm pulling him in; 1 
took hold of his leg, says I, who 
is this, some said, it is our in- 
spector, T held up the leg to as- 
sist him not to go in, but not 
with any bad intention ; some 
were pulling outside and some 
in. Why, said I, Mr. Wagner 
is it you, if he wants to get in, 
let him get in, I am here my- 
self. Mr. Witman said (and got 
up on the chalir again), “all 
those who are in favor of the 
English, will go to Mr. Ripber- 
ger;” “oh, no,” says Mr. Geyer, 
“that won't do, it is not legal/’ 
Then Mr. Long says, “Mr. Wit- 
man, you may as well be quiet 
DOW, it has been done always so, 


and all we have to do is to try to 
get votes in, we will gain the 
elation yet.” Mr. Witman sub- 
mitted, and got a blank book. 
Said I, Mr. Allmendinger, you 
are an older man than 1 am, 
come in here. The place where 
the inspectors were is about 
four feet liigh, by it is a pillar. 
Witman i>re.«ised him.self in there 
and .«5at examining people he had 
no right to, a.s an inspector, Mr. 
f.<eib told l)im frequently, “Mr. 
Witman, 1 wi.sh you would go 
and .sit down, I am ver>' incon- 
venient here, 1 have hardly any 
room;” but lie would not pay 
any attention. He did not move, 
he stayed there two hours or 
longer. There was no further 
interruption but what Witman 
made. 

When in another part of tlie 
school hou.se, 1 heard .some one 
cry, “Mr. Mannhardt is coming 
to vote.” Did not see many 
drunken, staggering men that 
day? 1 heard Mr. Helfensiein's 
case wa.«J to be decided. T went; 
court adjourned 'till afleruoon. 
1 stood on the stef), Uhler stood 
on th** last step; .some old wom- 
an was there, she said to Week- 
erle, “what, Mr. Weekerle, are 
you come to take our minister 
Tram ns;” Weekerle said, “why 
woman you are wrong, I do not 
care about you or your minis- 
ter.” Uhler stepped in between 
and said, “why, Weekerle, you 
are not going to strike this wom- 
an,” Mr. Weekerle said, “Mr. 
Uhler, you are crazy or a fool, 
or something of the kind.” Said 
j, Mr. Uhler, Mr. Weckerle's not 
going to .strike this woman, nor 
do you wish to make a disturb- 
ance by interfering. 
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Cross-examined, Keep a gro- 
cery store; we had two barrels 
of beer, some wine, I sent for it 
myself; there was no spirits or 
liquor of any kind, T sent for a 
gallon; filled one bottle and took 
it to the inspectors and some 
gammon and bread, the wine 
was drank there, whether Wit- 
man drank I do not know, it 
was drank among them; T do 
not know whether it was paid 
for or not; it was not bespoke 
by the society it was mentioned 
there; in our committee of vigil- 
ance it was mentioned that we 
had better have it; as in some 
other elections we thought that 
some would argue with one an- 
other at the tavern; we got this 
that they might not go (o dis- 
pute at the tavern; we had some 
sausages; I eat some myself. 

The reason T sent for the wine 
was, there was some old mem- 
bers coming to vote, T thought 
that when these old members 
came to vote, T would give them 
some wine and it would do them 
some good; it was for no bad 
intention. When I felt hungry 
T went in and took some beer. 
I got that wine upon my own ac- 
count without consulting the 
committee. 

John TJhler, Bemember at- 
tending at the election in Jan- 
uary with my sleigh. They 
hired me at two o'clock to fetch 
the old men there and home; 
went to the school house and 
they had no beer and Mr. Mann- 
hardt gave me a dollar, says he, 
“go get something to dr!nk;” 
had to take some old men down 
the neck; it was nine o'clock be- 
fore I got home. Did not see 
anybody intoxicated there; this 


July 16, 

dollar went in part payment of 
what I was to receive for the 
sleigh. 

Frederick Oherthur, At the 
election I saw John Cope with a 
sword cane. Was at the opening 
of the election. Heard some of 
the accounts read off, and Mr. 
Witman sprung up on a chair 
and cried out, that by the high- 
est authority of law, he would 
nominate John Geyer and Wil- 
liam Wagner inspectors of the 
election. He took the question, 
“those who are in favor of it 
say aye, and those against it 
no." Some cried out aye, some 
cried nay in German, and some 
in English, and there was such 
a mixture, there was no such 
thing as telling which carried. 
Some of the English party cried 
out to Mr. Wagner, that he 
should take his station. There 
was a great noise and scuffle 
took place, trying to get him in- 
to the enclosure; this introduced 
disturbance; they tried all force 
to get him over that enclosure; 
some held him back, some tried 
to get him over, some jinside 
were trying to get him in, and 
some pushing him out. At the 
time Mannhardt came in, Busch 
said some words, but I could not 
state what they were, and when 
he went out again, Busch cried 
out, “there goes the Lord God 
of the Germans." There was no 
train of men after Mannhardt 
when he went in to the election. 
All the person I saw with him 
was William Berg. 

George Miller. Am a member 
of the congregation ; had conver- 
sation with George Witman ; 
asked me what I thought of the 
church affairs. I answered I did 
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not think much of it for my 
share. He asked me “whether 
I did not think it would be a 
good thing to have English 
preaching in oiir chiirehes.” T 
answered I did not ; asked 
whether I had any children, and 
so on — I told him yes, I had, but 
it was no reason we should have 
English preaching .so long as T 
could give them sufficient Ger- 
man education to understand the 
preaching. German is used in 
my family. He made .several re- 
marks which hurled my feelings 
a good deal; he said “that in the 
course of little time, lliey would 
have the power, majority, in 
their hands; they would have 
English preaching Avhether I 
agreed to it or no;” he said, 
“when they would get the power 
they would not show us no mercy 
at all, that we must all soon ex- 
pect it, especially you, who are 
on the ground belonging to the 
congregation” (I have a lease oC 
ground belonging to the congre- 
gation and live on it). T need 
not expect I could live there any 
longer after they would get the 
majority on their side. T have 
attended all meetings that were 
held in the city, at the school 
house of the German party. 
They were always orderly; they 
began with prayer and .singing 
likewise. Was not at the meet- 
ings in the Northern Liberties 
or in Plumb street. Tt was the 
first meeting in Cherry street of 
the English party. There was 
no improper noise. Mr. Keemle 
got up and there was some mis- 
take he made, which made them 
all laugh; did not stay till they 
did close. 

Was at the electior- ; saw 
Uhler have a man by the collar, 
and make motions with his fist. 


Tt was the time the flying lions 
were about, ns Ul ler said. It 
must have been two or three 
o’clock. Mr. Riley and Vnnder- 
sliee had s^ome. words together, 
and Vandcrslice took Riley by 
the collar and drew him out of 
doors. Rohle said, “constables 
had no hiisine.s.*? there to disturb 
the members; how it exactly he- 
gim T cannot state. Mr. Thlcr 
was close by and spoke his mind; 
do not know exactly what he 
.said. As Vandcrslice dragged 
Riley out of do«>rs all the people 
in the school hou.se nearly, fol- 
lowed him. Tn the meantime, 
Riley and the con.stablc went out 
of doors, T see Toiler having this 
man by the collar. T eoiild not 
positively say whether it was Mr. 
Bohle he had by the collar or 
not. T jumped behind THiIer, 
.'^eized liim by the slioulder and 
(timed him round, and n.sked 
him wltefher th(‘ man had stnick 
him. Uhler .said, “no, he did 
not .strike tluui T a.sked him 

wliether he strtick the man, he 
replied, rio; tlien T told him it 
was not )»n>]»er to go in the 
school house ns he did, rai.sing 
up his fist. I thought we had 
noise enough by (he constable 
f'lking off thi.s mnn, wilhout his 
making more; told liirn T could 
not wisli notliing elsr hut to have 
pea^e; he told me “he did not 
want more than pence himself.” 
T answered him T did not think 
it was the proper way to pre- 
servn peace. Saw Mr. Spie.ss; 
saw the wound about the eye; 
his face wa.s all bloody; they 
took him in the school house and 
washed him with vinegar. Tn 
the evening, some time after 
dark, saw* Mr. Hoffman and 
Mill.' the constable come in. Mr. 
Hoffman stopped at one, I be- 
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lieve it was Mr. Reisch, and put 
his hands on his shoulder, says 
he, “this is your man.” The 
constable took him, and dragged 
him into the street ; a great many 
people followed him; they were 
anxious to know what he was 
going to do with him. Had not 
observed Reisch do anything im- 
proper. 

Joseph Spiess. Am a member 
of the congregation ; attended 
the last election; was appointed 
by the congregation one of the 
committee to keep order and 
serve tickets. After I went into 
the school house in Cherry street 
Mr. Cope went out. Heard him 
say, “look all such young snot 
noses was there.” T told him in 
German, when people was young 
every one grows to his age. Mr. 
Cope told me, “you must not 
talk that way with me.” I told 
him very well. I am about for- 
ty-six. I went backward and 
forward and served tickets. Mr. 
Long came on the pavement, he 
said to me, “Spiess, which side 
do you vote?” I told him I did 
not understand English, I must 
keep to that side I swore to sup- 
port, when a soldier swears to 
his colors T must stick to it. Mr. 
Long said, “we should keep 
peaceable, and must not be 
angry at anybody.” Saw a dis- 
turbance in the school house 
by the people. I can’t say how 
many together. I went to look 
after it; thought it was my busi- 
ness; saw them bringing out a 
young man named Riley. I saw 
a man had him by the collar; 
tore it half way down; it was 
Vanderslice. I got out to keep 
them apart. I put my hand on 
his shoulder, I told him, my 
friend, do not do so, be honest, 
keep in order and you will do 


very well. He turned round and 
he struck me under the eye; it 
was my open hand I put on bis 
shoulder. Knew his father very 
well. I was a milk man and 
served him in Fifth street; the 
young man had seen me there 
frequently. As quick as he gave 
me the stroke he says, “you hold 
me, and the word and the stroke 
were so quick as can be, before 
T could give answer. I say very 
well, what do you do that for to 
me, and then I went off. I could 
not see out of my eye, the blood 
flowed down here, I could show 
the blood on my jacket now. 

Cross-examined. Went to the 
mayor and I told him how I got 
abused. Mr. Cope and Mr. Rip- 
berger came in, and Mr. Cope 
run the Germans down, as it was 
most a shame to tell. He said, 
“The Germans going on so, down 
there at the school house, it was 
just like a bull bait; this man 
Schroeder said, “no, it was not 
so, they begun together, the one 
got half and the other got half.” 
Mr. Cope said, “our party can- 
not get a vote in,” some opposed 
him, Cope said, “this man was 
the worst of the whole, and that 
he belonged only a few years to 
the congregation. I told Mr. 
Cope he could not prove that, I 
could show receipt for rent for 
five years in Spring Garden, it 
would make now I guess nine 
years. This all took place be- 
fore the mayor; he said, “he 
would laugh at me if the con- 
stable knocked me down like a 
log. The mayor said to me, “if 
you want anything you must 
come on Monday. Monday I 
went not out of the house; was 
ashamed to go out of the house, 
people would think I was a 
great fighter, and looked 
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scandalous. Friday I went to 
the mayor’s office; told the 
mayor about it, Vanderslice 
swore I had hold of him, and he 
had to give me a blow to get 
shut of me. Mr. Wharton says, 
^‘better make up together,” Van- 
derslice would not make up. 

Cross-examined, Took an oath 
I would stick to the German 
language as long as God gave 
me life. I know it wtII enough, 
but I cannot express it in Eng- 
lish. I thought witli myself 
when anybody swore to his con- 
gregation, or a soldier to his 
color, he ought to stick to it. I 
guess it was in 1807 I paid my 
first pew money. I cannot recol- 
lect exactly when I took i*. 
Went to Mr. Schmidt’s; he asked 
me, sni)pose you know what 
is right and wrong?” T .said 
I knew it very well. Next time 
I took the sacrament. Mr. 
Schmidt gave me a book what 
Martin Luther suffered for his 
religion ; and afterward.s I took 
sacrament in that church. I read 
that book. I can read printing, 
not writing. 

Jacob Riley, Am a member 
of the German congregation be- 
tween four and five years. Have 
attended the meetings before the 
election. It was conducted 
orderly; began with singing and 
praying. It was the fippenny- 
bit society. On the day of elec- 
tion, went there about nine; 
heard a great noise. I saw them 
when I went in, pulling in and 
out; Godfrey Seeler took hold 
of a man by the foot, and his 
hat fell off. Steiff took a spring 
and knocked him down ; there 
was a high stove in the middle 
of the school house. T aw his 
name on the ticket on the Eng- 
lish side for church warden. He 


came and run to knock Schwicke 
down and threw the stove over. 
There were se\ornl old men. ! 
saw them taking u]> the lire and 
tlirowing it in the snow, with 
that 1 walked out, Schwieko 
took his hat and walked away; 
he .said he would not have any- 
thing more to do with it. Went 
over to the other school house 
about eleven. I came info the 
school house again; was told a 
man named Loas pulled a j)iece 
of paper out of Witman’s hand; 
saw a great crowd cry out, 'ffind 
him out;” .saw Yanderslice. I 
put the broad of my hand on 
him, .said I, Yanderslice, what is 
the matter; he turned round 
very hasty as he i.s, says ho, 
^‘Riley are you going to prevent 
me from taking this Loos; he 
look me by the coat and tore it, 
pulled me from the .school house 
to the porch and Jacob Lex took 
hold of me. 

They dragged me out and go* 
me as far as the porch; on the 
porch I put my hand round, and 
tore my wri.st by a nail. I hal- 
looed, let me alone, let me alone ; 

T have got as much right as you 
liave. I was pushed by Vnnder- 
slice into the snow. Jacob Lex 
stood by; they hallooed, pull 
him away, and got up again and 
wiped my face. When T fell 
in the snow saw Spiess went to 
prevent me from being taken off, 
he received a blow; they left 
me there, and Spiess and Van- 
derslice had a word together; 
.saw the blood on iSpiess’ cheeJt; 
afterwards Yanderslice called me 
on one side, and Weckerle said 
to him, “are you not ashamed 
to strike this man in this man- 
ner, a little more and you might 
have killed him.” Vanderslice 
said to me, “Riley, I am very 
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sorry,” and the tears come in 
his eyes; the German side want- 
ed me to sue him; told them I 
never had any sueing, or any- 
thing to do with law, and I did 
not wish it ; we have always been 
good friends. I went to the 
school house, and had my wrist 
washed. I walked over to the 
school house door, saw Andrew 
Busch. Heard him say, "here 
comes the Dutch, their captain.” 
After he had given in his vote 
and was going out, he says, 
"here comes the Dutch, their 
Lord God,” in German. Had a 
cigar and went to the merino to 
light it, there was one of the 
name of Eberle, Charles Bloom- 
er and one Dannacker, and five 
or six young lads, confirmed at 
the same time I was, they were 
on the English side, says Dan- 
nacker to me, "Riley, why yon 
Riley, you bugger you do not 
vote the English ticket;” says L 
I voted the one T liked; says he, 
"if your brother had been con- 
firmed, he would have voted the 
English ticket ;” says T, my 
brother may do as he likes, T 
will do as I like. My heart 
never thought to injure Mr. Van- 
derslice, more than a child two 
years old ; he had been on a 
good footing with me; he told 
me he was ordered there by Mr. 
Geyer to keep peace. 

Cross-examined. As to beer 
there that day, T saw one bar- 
rel was full, and one empty. Was 
one of the committee of vigil- 
ance. 

Christian F. Tacicman. Am 
one of the congregation ; was at 
the ^neral election; saw Van- 
derslice strike Spiess; saw no 
disturbance in the house; the 
election was carried on as usual; 
always attend the election, and 


the appointment of the inspect- 
ors was by the president of the 
corporation. 

Henry Lehr. Was one of the 
inspectors at the election. Mr. 
Witman jumped on a chair and 
held a piece of paper. He said, 
"the congregation was to appoint 
the inspectors, agreeable to the 
advice of the attorney general; 
he had his back towards me; he 
called the voices; there was no 
decision to my knowledge given 
on either side; some called yes, 
some no; then Honey stated who 
the inspectors were. Was first 
informed 1 was to be an in- 
spector of election about two 
days before. I rather excused 
myself. Mr. Witman appointed 
Wagner and Long; Mr. Long 
was in the enclosure, Wagner T 
did not see. Witman raised him- 
self alongside of my elbow, pre- 
tended to examine as well as T; 
1 told him several times, Mr. 
Witman, you better step back, 
you are in my way now. There 
was a hallooing at the same time. 
Witman would still insist to 
stand there; I got a little angry, 
said I, you see all this disturb- 
ance is because you are so near, 
the people want you away; he 
would not go away; the people 
was always hallooing to try to 
get him away; then Hoeckley 
took the ink stand away from 
him, and he had to go back and 
sit afterwards at the table. 

I had some conversation with 
him about the English preach- 
ing. Geyer and Witman came 
to my house and asked what I 
thought of it; I told them I did 
not think any harm of it, but 
stated, the German ought to be 
still preserved. Would keep my- 
self on the neutral side ; had 
nothing to give away, but if tht 
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membeTS of the con^eg:ation 
had no objection, I had none, if 
it could be done in a (”111181130- 
like manner. 

Asked me about thi.s nodse, 
whether I did not think it 
would be settled. Told him, yes, 
T would be for makin*^^ of 
course. Says he, ^‘AVe would be 
for making: up, if it could be 
done.’' T believe T made men- 
tion, “Do you want the church 
or anything:?” “No,” he said, 
“We do not want anything:.” 
“Why,” says T, “tlien it can bo 
made up.” I could not grive 
much advice; I was sued mv.self 
and did not like to say much. 
He .said, “People do not like to 
say much.” “Why,” .said T, “it 
is no wonder; if peojile .say any- 
thing:, tliere is harm made of it; 
they are bound over,” etc. Had 
a conversation at tlie hou.se of 
Eberle. Long* came tliere: .some- 
thing was said about making up. 
Eberle said they had an advice 
from tljc ministers and synod 
they should make it uj), ii would 
be the best wav to do, if it could 
be settled. “Well,” .said 1, “the 
best way is — you have taken it 
to court, you can take it away 
again ; you can take the suits out 
of court.” Ttccollect the time 

Henry Schraeder. Have been 
at the meetings of the (Jerma*i 
society. There was nothing out 
of the way. Heard Mannhardt 
say they should he yieaceable, 
quiet, not have any fighting or 
any disturbance. Was at the elec- 
tion. When I came in there I 
saw the stove lying down. There 
was one gentleman standing up 
on the inside where they were 
giving in votes, he had a * ook in 
his band taking down the name.s; 


Mannhardt gave )u.s vote. Some- 
one said, “There is Mannhardt, 
give him a little room.” Did not 
see him (lie whole day before nor 
after. 

Crofts-e.raniincd. The Kaiglish 
and (icrmaiis came and voted; 
the Hermans Avcre larger. The 
eaglc.s \viM*c on the Herman. 
About eight or nine veal’s ago 
llien* was an ojunion brougld in 
by Mr. Hraetf, and the higii judge 
or tlie attornc'v general said they 
shonld elect ihe in.s|>cctors by the 
congregal ion ; bnt at the .same 
time ilu‘v did not mind it, they 
weni on. Mr. AVoelper was pre-si- 
dent ; he appointed tlie inspec- 
tors, and afterward.s it wa.s al- 
way.s done so 

Jfdni K. flrlnndh. John Long 
desired llial th<* <lispnt(» .shonld 
he .setth»d, and wished that rny 
father shonld ii.st* his intlnence to 
have it se‘t fled, if po.s.sih]e. He 
<lid not exaelly slate the terin.s; 
he said that .some rd‘ tlic leading 
men of eaeh [»arty shonld meet 
u»gether with a view of having 
it .^eftled; he did not exactly state 
what (lie eaiist' of flic difterefice 
wa.s. Am acquainted witfi Mr. 
.Mminhardt ; he is a man of good 
eharaetf*!’ and conduct. 

July 1€. 

Iicard some people call out he 
shonld come out; he eontiniied 
there; some cried out, “Take the 
hook from him,” and some went 
and took tlie hook fnmi him; the 
f>eople tr))d )iim to .set down at 
file table with the rest, fliat the 
people might; have a chance of 
gi^dng in their votes. The dee- 
tion went on peaceably. 1 saw 
a crowd nf people on the pave- 
ment near the church; A^ander- 
.slicc was among them. Spiess 
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clapped his hand upon his shoul- 
der and said, “Vanderslice, you 
had better leave that man alone.” 
Vanderslice, upon that, turned 
around and struck the man with 
a little club in his face. T told 
him he better come away and 
leave them fight it out themselves. 
He went in with me in the school 
house. 

John Kohler. Am a member 
of the Lutheran corporation and 
have attended the meetings of the 
society previous to the election. 
Went to one in the Northern Lib- 
erties; they were singing; Mann- 
hardt said prayer. Busch sat 
himself alongside of me; says he 
in German, as well as I can ex- 
plain myself, ^^Have you got such 
an ornery fellow for a presi- 
dent?” Mr. Eberle was presi- 
dent. There was something read 
off about having English preach- 
ing in our church; Mannhardt 
read it. Busch said, ^‘It is a lie” 
(in German) ; it caused a little 
noise. The president said, “Who 
made such a noise?” Miller, who 
sat before him, says, “It is Busch. 
T thought he could not understand 
German, he could not understand 
but English.” Says Mannhardt, 
“Be quiet ; I am very glad to see 
Mr. Busch come into our society, 
to see and hear what we are do- 
ing, what is going on.” He was 
quiet afterwards. 

Charles Kileg. I was at the 
election. When Mannhardt came 
Busch said, “Here is the captain 
general” (in German) ; heard no- 
body else say so; after Mann- 
hardt was going away, he said, 
“There is the lord god of the 
Germans,” very loud. Am a 
Saxe; have been one year here. 

George Miller. Was a clerk at 
the election in January last. 
Heard Mr. Honey nominate the 


inspectors. Saw Mr. Witman 
jump on a chair and proclaim 
something; what he said I could 
not understand; it created a dis- 
turbance which lasted about a 
minute; afterwards the election 
went on regularly. Remember 
Mannhardt^s coming to vote. 
When he came in at the door 
some gentleman — could not see 
him — called out, “Make room, 
Mannhardt comes.” Heard an- 
other voice say, “Their captain 
general.” Mannhardt came to 
the enclosure and gave his vote 
and went out again; after he 
went to the door I heard another 
voice say, “It is the god of the 
Germans.” The stand Witman 
took incommoded the inspectors; 
heard them very much complain 
about it and request Witman to 
go away. 

Henry C. Hyle. Am a mem- 
ber of the German Lutheran con- 
gregation; did not vote at the 
last election. Heard Godfrey 
Cope frequently halloo about the 
bloody German petition ; more 
than 100 times he has said it; 
every day since the election it 
has been the conversation in 
market. Before the grand jury 
found a bill of indictment against 
these men, he said they would try 
all possible means in their power 
to make out this petition con- 
spiracy; if they could bring it in 
conspiracy, it would be in their 
power to put every man of them 
in the workhouse seven years, 
more or less, “and then we will 
see whether we will have a church 
to ourselves or not.” We said no 
more about it. Cope always said 
he wished for English preaching. 
He remarked that no respectable 
man would attempt to uphold the 
German language any longer, 
only such as wood sawyers, scav- 
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engers, and such like; that no 
decent man would be seen in their 
company, much more in church. 
He said, “Mr. Conrad Weckerlc 
must have a good deal of money 
to spare to uphold the Gennans’ 
cause.” Heard a conversation 
with Busch and Cope in tlie mar- 
ket; Busch said, “There is one 
article will go against us hard, 
Witman knows an article of the 
by-law which authorized the 
president to appoint inspectors 
which will make it appear that 
Witman was the beginning of the 
disturbance.” 

George Houser, Am a member 
of the congi’egation ; was a mem- 
ber of the corporation in 1804. 
There were some very ridiculous 
tickets put in, in 1805; the con- 
gregation would not receive them; 
they were scandalous ; people 
were put on that were very im- 
proper to put on. Tlicrc was a 
ticket came there with Poll RelPs 
name on ; there were a great num- 
ber wrote their own tickets and 
in a very ridiculous manner. At 
the last election there were many 
tickets put in by many people 
that were not members of the 
congregation. It was ridiculous; 
never saw such a going on in re- 
ligion in my life; both parties 

Francis Varrin, The words 
denoting “body and life” are used 
on solemn occasions to imply an 
earnestness and force, without a 
criminal intention. Tliis idiom 
not to be confounded witli the 
other German idiom, to be for a 
thing by death inclined ; there is 
a great difference between these 
words. It is an cxiiressiou of 
the attachment, inclination for a 
thing; the words “body ard life” 
are used in some prayers. Had 


were violent and ready to knock 
one another down. (Pointing to 
Mr. Witman.) Here is a gentle- 
man who made as much noise as 
any; he jumped over the banister 
and kept a little memorandum 
book of tlie votes that were given 
in. Cope was a little violent; be 
said a great many Dutehmen were 
coining in to take their rights 
from them.” 

Smith Mills, On the morning 
of the eh‘ction 1 attended at 
Geyer’s office and he told me to 
go there as an oHlcer. I received 
a blow from some person ; do not 
know wlio. Was .sitting on the 
window seat and broke a pane of 
glas.s aceidontally ; another ofheer 
was speaking with me; some per- 
.son came uj» to me, thought h© 
was an overseer, and talked to 
me in German, did not under- 
stand him; some person behind 
mo fold me he was abusing me; 
told him if he spoke to me in 
English 1 would answer him; ho 
struck me and knocked me f»lT my 
.seat ; I collared him immediately 
and was going to take him out to 
a magistrate, but the crowd 
pressed around and took him 
from us. I received another blow 
from I do not know whom. 

Juhj 17. 

T .seen tliat paper, without hav- 
ing any knowledge of the dis- 
pute, as a literary man to give 
the meaning, to translate i* as 
not a)>plic.able to any dispute 
here, to transfuse the spirit of 
these words in the English lan- 
guage, T would translate them as 
1 said be* fore. It shows their 
attachment and love to a thing; 
these words are used by the mo.st 
sincere friends to each other in 
parting; the bride and bride- 
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groom use these expressions to- 
wards each other. Would not 
understand them as conveying a 
threat. These words are used in 
hymns, in all kinds of familiar 
speech and never in a bad sense. 

Cross-examined, Have not a 
German library ; have a small 
selection of books, but have no 
money to buy many. I read a 
great deal. If a man should say 
to another, “I ■will take your 
horse from you,” and the other 
should say, “You shall not ; I will 
defend him, mit Leib und Leben” 
he means that the horse is dear 
to him, infinitely — “as dear as 
my eyes, as dear as my life; I 
can not let you have it.” If he 
say, “auf Tod und Leben,” then 
he might mean he would defend 
it with violence. 

Be-examlned. In a remon- 
strance addressed to an incor- 
porated body, “We will support 
you mit Leib und Leben,” I would 
understand in a lawful sense. 

The Attorney General, Do 
not all dictionaries give the cor- 
respondent idioms of the lan- 
guages into which they are trans- 
lated? Yes. Is it not the prac- 
tice of all authors, if, when they 
translate from German into 
French, they give the French 
idioms, do they not, on the other 
hand, when they translate into 
German from the French, give 
the same idiom? Yes; but they 
keep the French idea. Here is a 
German publishing a dictionary, 
and he gives to the German and 
French, will he not give the 
French expression correspondent 
with the German idiom? Yes, 
sir; but he gives the French 
idiom. What sort of dictionary 
do you put in the hands of your 
scholars? Muhlenberg’s diction- 
ary, which is adapted to teach 


the German language. Does the 
word “mit” make any difference 
from “by”? It is much more 
innocent than “by”; it is quite 
innocent, “mit.” 

Dr. Jlelmuth. The literal 
translation should be “with body 
and life.” There are two sorts 
of expression ; the one is by add- 
ing the preposition, “bey Leib 
und Leben”; the other “mit Leib 
und Leben,” as it is here; “bey 
Leib und Leben” refers to the 
person who is spoken to, and im- 
plies a sort of threat, but a threat 
that a mother to her children 
■will give, who will say, “Do not 
do that, by body nor life.” Some- 
times the word “body” is used 
alone; sometimes both the words; 
the threat refers to the children, 
“You will suffer for it if you 
do it.” “Mit Leib und Leben is 
an expression that refers to him 
that makes it, to the person 
speaking; if there is a threat in 
it, it falls upon him that speaks. 
Some of the Germans look upon 
themselves as a persecuted church, 
an ecclesia pressa ; they are afraid 
if the English language be intro- 
duced tho German language would 
very soon be extinguislied ; and 
to prevent this they will defend 
it with body and life; they rather 
will lose their bodies and liv&s; 
they look upon it in a religious 
light. It is a common phrase 
used in hymns and prayers. For 
example, from the hymn book: 
“Let it cost body or life, goods, 
blood, all what you have ; let noi 
that make you uneasy, Jesus will 
give it back to thee again when 
that great day appears; He is 
thy confidence and trust.” 

Cross-examined. There was 
German and English preaching 
at the foundation of Zion church. 
Have not heard English preach- 
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ing in Zion church. Before this 
dispute arose about English 
preaching, Mr. Muhlenberg 
preached an English sermon 
there; do not remember any Eng- 
lish preaching since. Do not re- 
member advising some of the 
members favorable to the Eng- 
lish preaching not to meet, in 
consequence of tlie large number 
in opposition to it. 

Dr, Colin, T would translate 
the same paragraph wdiich has 
been translated bj' Varrin. “We 
wdll support you wuth our bodies 
and lives,” literally; but in Eng- 
lish it is “with our life”; there 
is no occasion of mentioning 
“bodies,” because if we mention 
bodies, onr lives would go, of 
course. It is the very same as 
the strong animated expres.sions 
which we often find in political 


bodies, in parliament, or in our 
congress; it .signifi(!s lliis, that we 
will defend our good cause with 
our life if it be necessary. It is 
an expras.sioii very general among 
all people, religiou.«« and ymliti- 
cal; it signifies that they would 
if necessary support their opiO' 
ion, the good cause, or that they 
think good, with tlieir bodies and 
lives ;Tf a persecution would hap- 
pen, they would suffer ariything, 
they wu)uld defend it with their 
lives. I can not tell exactly what 
they meant, but in their zeal, it 
is that they would defend it with 
their lives* that is, a defense in 
ease they should he called iipon; 
a general expression it is of what 
they would suffer and do. It is 
a common phrase used among 
the Germans to signify .sincerity 
and resolution; it admits an in- 
nocent and lawful sense, because 
it may happen that they shall bt? 
called upon to defend t leir re- 
ligion, their rights, they may be 


very mild, but willing to fight if 
necessary. (Reads third para- 
graph of petition.) “We declare 
shortly or briefly, by this oppor- 
tunity, and we declare to an ex- 
]u*rienced corporation, that we 
are resolved, and we do now be- 
fore God solemnly .say that we 
are resolved, with our lives to 
defend onr divine woi*ship, ns W'e 
.solemnly covenant with eacii 
other before God, to defend irvith 
onr live.s our German divine wor- 
ship against all aggr<*ssion,s and 
with all our powers to oppose 
the introduction of any foreign 
language iu our temples.” T do 
not attach any meaning to the 
words in that paragraph differ- 
ent from lluit of the other. T 
can’t, for m>' part, .say they in- 
tended violence; this paper did 
not pledge tliem to any unlawful 
enterprise. 

Jiutr.F: Vkatks. T understand 
von tliat I lie wonls in themselves 
may admit of a fair interpretn- 
lion; that it does not pledge them 
to an unlawful enterprise. But 
may it not he taken tliai iliey 
would defend tliem.selvcs with 
violence? ^’cs, it may be taken 
ill that .‘*eusc. May they not he 
fairly construed to irnply that at 
all ha/.ard.'s they w<MjId defend 
their system? It may admit f>f 
that meaning, but my meaning is 
llii.s, that hy a .^fning a.sserlion 
'hev say tliey w’ould defend their 
worship with their livi's; b\it 1 
can not say tliey would act with 
violence or go to fight; T could 
not w’ith a fair coasciencc say 
they intended any violence at all. 
/>ccording to your ideas of the 
idiom of the German language, 
are not the words there susc^jp- 
tible of a fair eon.struction, that 
at all hazards they would carry 
their system into execution ? 
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Yes, that they would venture 
their lives; it does not say in 
what particular case they would 
do it; it has been remarked that 
in America, by Europeans, they 
are accustomed to use strong lan- 
guage in their public addresses; 
that is, strong animated lan- 
guage. Dr. Wrangle, a very 
popular man, but had his humors, 
it happened one time a part of 
the congregation disagreed; he 
was called home and very highly 
promoted. He showed a peti- 
tion — saw myself — in which 
they extolled him very highly, 
and they said they would defend 
him with their life and blood.” 

Cross-examined. Was educated 
at XJpsal, a university in Sweden. 
In Sweden the German language 
has been long cultivated, and it 
was customary when I was a boy 
for young gentlemen to learn the 
language; it was customary for 
our mechanics to travel about. 
I was 8 years old when I first 
read the German language. It is 
so near my own language, I could 
read it before I was grown up, 
in prose ; have about 300 volumes 
of German books in my library. 

Adam G. Harris. At a meet- 
ing at the vestry, after the peti- 
tions were read, a dispute arose 
between the members to reject it; 
the question was taken and was 
carried that this petition should 
be acted upon; there were three 
or four of the gentlemen spoke 
all at once, so that one confused 
the other. I told the president 
it was quite improper to have 
such a confusion in the corpora- 
tion, it was out of order; he an- 
swered I should put them to 
order; I then told him he was 


president of the corporation, it 
was a thing did not belong to 
me. Then Mr. Yaeger stated, by 
speaking through one another a 
person could hardly make out 
who was telling his story — Yae- 
ger said that some of them had 
been going about to persuade the 
members to join them to get Eng- 
lish preaching. Mr. Dreer said, 
‘^They may thank God, they saved 
their lives in the school house.” 
I told Dreer that he must possess 
a great power to do so ; Mr. Dreer 
replied that he could not do it, 
but there was enough would have 
done it if they had not been pre- 
vented. I told Dreer I did not 
think he was a‘ competent mem- 
ber to belong to such a body, to 
come there and make a riot. Dr. 
Helmuth got hold of my hand to 
make me make up with Dreer, 
but I did not think the thing of 
consequence then. 

John Birnhaum. The latter 
end of September the vestry met; 
I was a member of the vestry; 
two petitions went in, one from 
a party to introduce English 
preaching, the other not; a little 
dispute took place, one was 
speaking here and one there; 
Dreer was sitting alongside Mr. 
Harris and I was near Harris; 
Dreer said we might thank God 
we had saved our lives in the 
school house; Mr. Harris told 
him he must be a very powerful 
man; Dreer answered he would 
not do it, there was enough be- 
side him that could do it; Mr. 
Geyer, a member of the corpora- 
tion, said to Dreer it would be 
his duty to inform of such peo- 
ple; could not say what answer 
Dreer gave to Mr. Geyer. 
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MR. BINNEY, FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Mr. Binney. Gk^ntlemeri of the jury: It has been repeat- 
edly insinuated that this prosecution owes its birth to per- 
sonal resentment, and to the desire of wresting from the 
Germans a portion of their property by the terror of the law. 
Gentlemen, tlie prosecutors iiuligrnantly deny it. Personal 
hostility to the defendants they have none. Most of the de- 
fendants are volunteers in the cause; they liave importunely 
pushed themselves into the bar, that they niiprht i>articipate 
in the triumph of victory. The pro.S(*entors cannot be charged 
with resentment against this portion of the d<‘fendHnts. As 
to the residue, they are arraifrncd before the public, not be- 
cause they have refused the benefit of religious instruction to 
the prosecutors and their childnm, prreat as this outrage is, 
but because they have combined to interrupt the enjoyment of 
private opinion, and to support their own absurd prejudices 
by menaces, by assaults, and by violencf*. Th«\v well know, 
gentlemen, that the influence of reason, of mild and broth- 
erly counsel, must .sooner or later be fatal to their fanatical 
proscription of the English language in their churches; they 
determined therefore to drown the voice of reason in their 
tumult, to proscribe all the charities of brother and of friend 
in the contest, and to gain by combination a momentum in 
their career that nothing could re.sist. They not only used 
force and violence, but they combined and con.spired to use 
any degree of it that should be m^cessary to exclude the Eng- 
lish from their churcln‘s, however just or general the wish 
for instruction in that language' might be. This is their of- 
fense, and it is to restore the proseeutors to the right of pri- 
vate opinion and to the right of peaceably advocating and 
propagating their opinions in the church, that they have in- 
stituted the prosecution. It# is to gain no new advantage; it 
Is to punish aggression upon a long established and unques- 
tionable right. 

The indictment, gei*tlcmen, contains two charges or counts: 
the first states the conspiracy as it is recorded in the Ger- 
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man paper, and that in pursuance of such conspiracy the de- 
fendants committed the various assaults, batteries and riots, 
which attended the election. The second charges the con- 
spiracy only: whether the defendants were or were not par- 
ties in the election riot, and whether that riot was or was not 
a fruit of the conspiracy, still if they combined and con- 
spired as is stated in the second count, they are guilty. Con- 
spiracy, as you will perceive, is an indictable offense though 
it be followed by no overt act. If the conspiracy produced 
the riot, they are guilty upon both counts, and the court in 
their sentence will notice this aggravation of the offense. 

The law, gentlemen, looks with peculiar ill will at the of- 
fense of which the defendants are indicted. It is an offense 
so inveterately proscribed that the will is considered quite 
as bad as the deed. While man remains opposed to man, 
opinion to opinion, there is too little in the excess of power 
of one over the other to render oppression or persecution 
probable. The law considers the community safe, if it pun- 
ishes merely the excesses themselves, the acts. But when 
bodies of men combine to carry into effect their designs, the 
moral influence of combination is such that it frequently 
achieves its designs without acting. The law therefore in 
every case where the combination is calculated to prejudice 
the rights or interests of third persons, punishes the con- 
spiracy itself. This was the law as it was held by one of the 
present counsel of the defendants, while recorder of the city, 
in the case of the journeymen shoemakers, where a number 
of men were indicted and punished for combining to raise 
their wages. Upon the same principle the brewers of Lon- 
don were indicted and convicted for combining not to brew 
small beer. In each case the conspiracy or combination was 
held to be the offense, without reference to any overt act. 

I lay it then down to you gentlemen, as the only principle 
of law which it will be necessary for you to advert to in ref- 
erence to this indictment, that all combinations to carry into 
effect an unlawful design, or even a lawful design by unlaw- 
ful means, are indictable without any overt act whatever; 
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and there probably has never been a country in which law 
had the semblance of science, whore this doctrine "was not 
espoused as essential to the public peace. 

Where conspiracy or confederacy is proved, the acts and 
declarations of any member in reference to its objects and 
operations are evidence against the whole body ; so that if 
after proving a combination among the defendants, there 
should remain any doubt as to their precise object, we shall 
be entitled to urge against all, the language and the acts of 
any one conspirator, and to call upon you to say, that the ob- 
ject was in truth and reality what this language and conduct 
show it was. 

Thus stands the law, gentlemen; its apj)lication to the facts 
constitutes the business of the case; and although th»‘ case is 
unusually full, and the witnesses at times in apparent con- 
tradition w’ith each other, 1 trust the prosecnition will have 
no difficulty in so making the application as clearly to prove 
the guilt of the defendants. 

Permit me, gentlemen of the jury, to give you a brief his- 
tory of the churches which have been the scene of this dis- 
graceful schism — you will the b<‘ttcr understand the nature 
and the merits of this conspiracy. 

Prior to the year 1765, a number of respectable men, some 
of them natives of Germany, and others, natives of this coun- 
try, the descendants of Germans, united to ere<‘t a building 
for public worship, in confonnity with the doctrines of the 
Great Reformer. The fruit of their union wan a building 
still extant among us, remarkable for its venerable and anti- 
quated structure. In this church they pn»aehed the Ger- 
man language, not in consequence of any article of religious 
faith, or of any private agreement among them, but as a mat- 
ter of present convenience and expediency. To many this 
language was vernacular, it was understood by all. Having 
increased in number and respectability, they addressed them- 
selves in 1765 to the proprietaries of Pennsylvania for an act 
of incorporation; and they were accordingly incorporated 
with liberty to build another church. The church now called 
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Zion’s, was erected under this charter, and in these two 
churches, the society continued for several years to flourish. 
Toward the close of the revolutionary war this body again 
addressed- itself to the notice of government, to obtain a con- 
firmation of its corporate privileges ; and in the year 1780, 
the commonwealth renewed and amended their charter, and 
gave them the liberty of erecting a third church. This lib- 
erty was no doubt solicited and granted in consequence of 
the increase of the church ; and there is no difficulty in cred- 
iting such an increase even under the impediment of a for- 
eign language, when we advert to the fact, that at that day 
the founders of the church, natives of Glermany, still contin- 
ued to mix with their descendants in attendance upon its 
ordinances. The language was still known to all the mem- 
bers. But the history of this last privilege, is the history of 
the decay of this church, and of the cause that produced it. 
A congregation as respectable for its wealth as the German 
Lutherans, as stationary as that body of men has generally 
been in this city, would by its natural increase alone, unaided 
by emigrations from Germany, have called for the erection 
of a third church, had not some pestilent influence kept down 
its growth, or compelled it into some other direction. A third 
church was never built nor called for. For some time the 
cause was not perceived. By many even the effect was over- 
looked, and the few by whom it was noticed referred it, not to 
its true cause, but to that occasional decay of religion which 
is seen in every church, and which in most churches is effectu- 
ally compensated by occasional revivals. To the German Lu- 
therans came no such compensation. The body contained 
within itself the seeds of incurable decay ; the sources of nour- 
ishment were dried up ; the word of God was preached in an 
unknown tongue j “the hungry flock looked up, but were not 
fed.” In the year 1800 the evil addressed itself irresistibly 
to the conscience of almost every father and mother in the 
church, A period of thirty-five years had elapsed since the 
first charter. Those who had obtained that charter, had now 
dropped into the grave, their children had become pmrents; 
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the language of the country had made inroads into every fam- 
ily among them ; it was impossible to exclude it, and as impos- 
sible to prevent it from excluding the German. The children 
of the congregation therefore d<*sertgd the church; no other 
was open to them. The descendants of the founders grew up 
in ignorance of their duly, through the very inHuence of that 
church that was erected to teach it to thejn ; and the church con- 
fined its instructions to foreigners, emigrants from Germany, 
who had been but a day among us, and who by obstinately 
maintaining the G(Tman language in the pulpit, drove the 
Americans from the church, or compelled them to yield a 
hypocritical attention to what they eould not understand. 

T ask you, gentlemen. whetli(‘r here was not ample cause 
for the fermentation which eommeneed in that church in 1800, 
and continued to the separation in 1807. The evil was not to 
be endured. With evtuy conseiiudious man among them it 
was a question of life or death. They were themselves partly 
uninstrueted, their children wholly so. Two churches be- 
longed to the congregation, and its affluence eould easily have 
afforded a third. The friends of the German language could 
not fill one. Their brethren asked that one of the churches 
might be assigned to them; it was refused; that there might 
be services in both churches alternat(*1y in German and in 
English; it was refused ; that they might have assistance from 
the corporate funds to build a chureli for themselves; it was 
refused. They were reviled, slandered, persecuted. Their 
views were pronounced to he venal, not religious — they wanted, 
it was said, not instruction but money ; nor did this base out- 
cry cease until they finally gave the lie to their accusers, and 
followed the direction of their conscience, by erecting with 
their own unaided means the church now called St. Johns. 

This secession in 1807 carried from St. Michael’s and Zion’s 
churches s, large majority of those who wished for instruction 
in English. To those who remained behind, and who were not 
bigotedly devoted to German, the evil of German preaching 
either did not appear, or was not, so alarming. Tt had not yet 
arrived to its ^xsaatest pressure in their particular case ; they 
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were willing to give it a further experiment, and they gave it 
without prejudice or animosity. The event of this prosecution 
shows in what the experiment has resulted ; it shows beyond all 
question that the exclusion of the English language from that 
church is so irrational, so irreligious, so fatal to the well-be- 
ing and harmony of that society that nothing but menaces of 
force and violence can bring it about; that nothing but con- 
spiracy can bind the enemies of this language together, and 
that if reason is left to her own proper and legitimate influ- 
ence, the overthrow of this abominable fanaticism is inevitable. 

Let me now state to those Germans, who are listening to 
this brief history of their society, what this history has made 
prophecy for all future times, that with the revolution of 
every fifteen or twenty years, so long as this bigoted exclu- 
sion of the fenglish service shall endure, those who at the 
beginning are the enemies of English, will at the end of the 
period become its repentant friends. I ask those who know 
the nature of man, is it possible in the centre of an American 
community to rear children to the use and perfect understand- 
ing of the German language. Instances there may be, the dil- 
igence of some parents may do much, and the docility of some 
children may do more; but I spcafe of children in general. 
There is no doubt it cannot be. How then are Zion’s and St. 
Michael’s to be recruited? How is the church to be main- 
tained in even its original strength? Not by streams from 
the native fountain, the well of pure and refreshing waters, 
but by the turbid current that is rolled to this country by the 
discontents and restlessness of Europe. The Church must de- 
pend upon emigration. The emigrant must supplant the na- 
tive ; and when he has been long enough in the country to rear 
an American family, that family must be rejected by the 
church to make room for a fresh importation of strangers and 
aliens. What thetjause of the prosecutors is today, will there- 
fore twenty years hence be the cause of these defendants ; their 
cause against some more recent swarms of emigrants, who, 
after experience has operated upon parental affection to turn 
these defendants from the error of their opinion, will conspire 
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to rivet upon their children the same pernicious rule, which 
they have conspired to rivet upon the prosecutors. This couree 
is so natural, so certain, and yet so abhorrent to the feelings of 
every one, that if no otlnu* consideration could lead to the oc- 
casional use of the English language, in the chuix?hes, this 
would do it. Reason has nothing to ofiFer against it; reason 
could never* jrrevail against it — it was thei’cfore necessary for 
the defendants to resort, not to reason, but to ineimces and 
violence. 

Gentlemen of the jury, it has been said that it is an article 
of faith with these people to adiiere e\clusiv(‘ly to the Ger- 
man, in their religious exercises ; that ihey are conscituitiously 
opposed to the English languagr. It is dislnnioring conscience 
to attribute to her any ageney in tliis absurd and sensehnns 
prejudice. Is religion in any instance, or witli any S(x;t, iden- 
tified with languagt'? Will these people say, that tin* author 
of this religion, when he commanded his apostles, ‘‘go teach 
all nations,^’ give count(*nance to their o[)inion? ('an they 
look for justification to a I’eligion, whose most splendid miracle 
w'as the gift of tongues? Can tli<*y find any siipfKU’t in the 
pi'actice or sentiments of Luther, who availed himsidf of the 
universal Latin languages to projiagate a refori*iali(m for which 
his own German idiom was too narrow? Is theiv any hrlp for 
them in the confession of Augsherg? Getithnnen, this cant, 
about faith and conscience in a practici? that seems to trample 
upon both, gives a dee])er tinge to the offense that it sw;ks to 
palliate. 

Further, it is said that they are by tln^ir fundamental ar- 
ticles, by their charter.% by al! tln^ir cliurch records, a German 
Lutheran congregation, and that they have no authority to tol- 
erate another language. This argument, his Honor will in- 
form you, if necessary, proves far too much, and therefore 
proves nothing. It proves that this church against the unani- 
mous wish of its members is bound to retain the German, that 
it is a condition upon which they hold their franchise, and 
that if the time shall come when not a vestige of the German 
language remains among the people, they must forfeit their 
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charter, or employ that language in the church. This is in- 
deed going too far. The fact is, gentlemen, that you never 
meet this phrase in the charter or elsewhere ezc^t as the de- 
scription of the body, the name and title of the corporation ; 
it in no respect restricts them as to the language of their 
church, nor even as to the descent of their members — ^they may 
be descendants of Frenchmen as well as of Germaiis. The pre- 
cise point has been decided by the supreme court in a case per- 
fectly analagous. A Roman church of this city is incorporated 
by the name of the “Religious society of German Roman Cath- 
olics of the church called the Holy Trinity.” The enacting 
clause repeats the title, and confers the privileges of a corpo- 
ration. The officers of a church election in one instance re- 
jected the votes of all but Germans and the descendants of 
Germans, and in consequence, particular candidates were re- 
turned as duly elected; whereas the votes of Americans, and 
of Frenchman, in other respects duly qualified, would have 
turned the election the other way. The court after argument, 
made the rule absolute for an information against the officers 
who were returned as elected, holding it too clear for a mo- 
ment’s doubt, that the word German was part of the title of 
the corporation, and not of the qualification of the members. 

There being then gentlemen, neither faith, nor reason, nor 
law against the use of English in these churches, the friends of 
it in the autumn of 1815, thought proper to confer with each 
other at a public meeting. The congregation is proprietor of 
two school rooms, in one of which the friends of German usu- 
ally met to promote their views. In the use of this they were 
left undisturbed, and that the friends of English might be 
equally so, they convened in the other. The object of the meet- 
ing was known to Mr. Fricke and Mr. Hoeckley, two of the de- 
fendants, who with others of their party were invited to at- 
tend. It was stated also to Dr. Helmuth, their clergyman. No 
opposition was made to it, and none rationally could be. A 
form of notice was devised and printed to invite the attend- 
ance of the candid and intelligent men of the church. The 
meeting took effect and notwithstanding the disturbance ex- 
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cited at it, a committee was appointed who stated their wishes 
in a letter to the vestry. This letter is the head and front of 
our offending; Nothing else has been done by the friends of 
English preaching; and therefore I beg your particular atten- 
tion to it, that you may hereafter compare it with a different 
paper from a different body. (See ante p. 805.) 

I ask you gentlemen with perfect confidence, whether it was 
possible to pen a letter more conciliatory, more peaceful, more 
perfect!}’' in unison with the religious professions of these peo- 
ple; there can be one answer. On the other hand what was the 
course pursued by the defendants? It was said until the evi- 
dence triumphantly ])ut down the assertion, that the prose- 
cutors were tlie aggressors, and that the steps takiui by the de- 
fendants were intend(‘d only to meet what was thus begun by 
the prosecutors. It now appt^ars that b(*fore the meeting was 
called at which the committee was appointed to draft that let- 
ter, these defendants knowing that a meeting was in agitation, 
determined to pnwent its influence by the combinations for 
wdiich they are indicted. They held a previous meeting; they 
there entered into their solemn league and covenant; they re- 
cruited their forces, and on the evening on wliieh the pi*aceful 
communication of the prosecutors was presenteil to the vestry, 
the address of tlunr opponents with its numen)U8 signatures 
was found already in possession of the table. The object was 
to meet the fiT*st step of the i^rosiMrutors by menaces of violence, 
and by the same means to deter the vestry from yielding the 
slightest attention to the petition that was proifen^d to them. 
The defendants had bound themselves to eaeh other to pre- 
vent even by the sacrifii^ of life, the introduction of English 
into their churches, and they boldly proclaimed their conspir- 
acy in order, that the sacrifice might be made unnecessary by 
the threat. Now gentlemen, let me call your attention to the 
German paper. (See ante p. 803.) 

I defy any plain unlettered man to read that paper and to 
hesitate a moment about its meaning. The covenanters an- 
nounce to the vestry, “that they had determined and firmly 
bound themselves beiore God, and solemnly to each other, to 
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defend with their bodies and lives their German divine wor- 
ship from every attack, and to oppose with all their power the 
introduction of a strange language into their churches. ’ ’ They 
pray that the question as to English preaching may never be 
put to vote, that English may not be spoken in the vestry 
room, that the friends of English may not be permitted to 
meet in the school room, and they concluded by declaring 
that they will with all their powers, yea, with body and life, 
support the corporation in all such measures as may tend to 
the welfare, advancement and perfecting of the German di- 
vine worship. 

Try this paper by any rule of criticism that will not out- 
rage common sense, and it will be found to be neither more 
nor less than a covenant to prevent English by force and vio- 
lence, or in the language of the indictment by all means law- 
ful and unlawful. It declares with the utmost emphasis, that 
they have combined to prevent it, and by the plainest infer- 
ence to prevent even a vote upon it, by their bodies and lives; 
and among plain men these plain words have no other mean- 
ing than resistance to death against the introduction of Eng- 
lish, even through the medium of a legitimate election. 

But this simple and obvious interpretation it seems is un- 
sound; and one of the desperate efforts of the defense, has 
been to urge upon you and the court the adoption of another. 

It is said that the words Leib and Leben are a figurative 
expression, indicating nothing but a sincere and ardent at- 
tachment. My answer is that the signers of the paper are not 
poets or rhetoricians, but very plain and some of them very 
vulgar men. I doubt whether many of them would compre- 
hend the meaning of this paH of their defense. 

The principal support of this construction is Mr. Varrin, a 
professor of the German language, whose opinion I should 
be more willing to take if he was not at the same time pro- 
fessor of a very ardent attachment to the leading defendant. 
This gentleman expounds words to mean merely a sincere, 
kind attachment, nothing more. Being asked if to defend mit 
Leib und Leben means lawful defense, he answers yes, always 
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a lawful defense. Now it is clear that one part of his inter- 
pretation destroys the other — that if the phrase means any 
defense, it does not mean merely a sincere kind attachment; 
but it is still cleaner that if it means defense it depends not 
upon the words, but upon the context or the object, whether it 
be a lawful defense; so that this j]food frentleman has after all 
been {xivinf^ us liis opinion of tin* paper, not his translation of 
the words. 

The venerable Dr. Helmiith is also broufrht to sustain this 
fanciful iiiterpretation and with still less effect than Mr. 
Varrin. He sup[)osed the phrase mit Leib und Lebcn, to l)C 
harmless, because the threat fell upon the party who used the 
words, had it been bey Leib und Lebcn, it would have been 
worse, because tlie thn*at would have been upon the })arty 
addressed. But is it not clear that if I threaten the sacri- 
fice of my ow’n life before^ 1 permit a thinj? to be done, 1 mean 
to carry resistance to tin* cxtreiuity of death, atrainst all who 
oppose me? But Dr. Ileliniith speaks most plainly in behalf 
of the proseeulion. IL* says, the (Jerinans eon.sider them- 
selves as an rrrlcsia prcs.sa, and tliey mean that they will 
rather lose their bodies and lives than their Oerman. Was 
a combination, pledpinpr them to this, lawful? 

Dr. Collin speaks to the same effect. It is the amiable error 
of these gentlemen to suppose the defendants free from in- 
tentional fault, and then to interpn t the phrase accordingly. 
It is the duty of the court ami jury to ascertain whether they 
are free from intentional fault hy the fair interpretation of 
the words as they stand. 

But, gentlemen of the jury, if there be any thing ambigu- 
ous in the words of this paper, you have from thi^ defendants 
an interpretation that is perfectly decisive, an interpretation 
by their actions and language, w^hicli from the commence*- 
ment to the close of this disgraceful conspiracy, speak one un- 
varying purpose of violence. 

Mannhardt was the author of this paper, it was presented 
to the vestry in his own handwriting, he of all the subscrib- 
ers best knew its object, he best knew whether in its compo- 
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sition he had indulged the fancy of a poet, as is now imputed 
to him. Gentlemen, this man instead of being satisfied that 
his work should be diluted or emasculated as his counsel now 
wish it to be, declared that it meant blood and nothing but 
blood, and both he and his followers acted up to the full ma- 
lignity of this declaration, until the consummation of their 
purpose at the election. It was at the meeting in the North- 
ern Liberties, after this paper had been written, that Mann- 
hardt told his friends they must oppose the friends of Eng- 
lish preaching by their bodily strength. On the evening it 
was presented to the vestry, this same Mannhardt solicted 
Uhler to attend that body and declared to him that not half 
an inch must be given, otherwise blood must flow. As early 
as the spring of 1815, he had digested his plan. There were 
in the corporation friends to English preaching; their inten- 
tion he said was to introduce it, but they ‘ ‘ shall not succeed, 
those traitors. Before that happens, blood shall flow. ^ ' Eberle 
expressed his horror at this ferocity, but the wrath of Mann- 
hardt was not to be appeased. ‘^Yes/^ was his emphatic an- 
swer, '‘blood flows.’' 

This savage language of the leader became the counter- 
sign of his party. They were not merely imbued with his 
spirit, but they swore in his w^ords. Dorneck told Busch, 
before English should be preached, blood should flow in the 
churches. Many would sacrifice their lives, and do as had 
been done in London, resort to open violence in the church. 
It was Hegler’s language to Cope, "blood shall flow, before 
you shall have your ends ansvrered,” 

It was not only by these, but by equivalent words that they 
showed the most distinct apprehension of the nature and ob- 
jects of their covenant. It was Almendinger who with his 
doubled fist approached Mr. Krebs while officiating as presi- 
dent of a charitable society, and trembling with rage, ex- 
claimed, "at the next election Mr. President, at the next 
election and Christian Schmidt whose presence always was 
the signal of disorder, supported his comrade and explained 
his meaning by a most felicitous reference to the scriptures. 
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'‘Mr. President, if we can’t gain the next election by fair 
means, we will follow the command of our Savior and smite 
with the sword/’ 

Can any one, after this language, gravely endeavor to argue 
away the natural meaning of this Gk'rman paper? Can the 
counsel entertain the slightest hope of success for their in- 
terpretation, when their clietits have thus as it were antici- 
pated and rejected it? 

But, gentlemen of the jur 3 ^ it does not rest here. It is 
not merely from the lips of those men that we ascertain the 
character of their conspiracy. Their acts interjiret still 
more effectually for the prosecution; and I say it with a full 
assurance of your assent, that from the time the covenant was 
made down to the day of the election, thes<‘ acts were acts of 
violence, sometime,s brutal, often subversive of the public 
peace, and always showing that they considered their bodies 
and lives as literally in pawn for the defeat of their op- 
ponents. 

Need I gentlemen, recall these acts to your recollection — 
the determined obslnietion of every meeting at whieh the 
prosecutors assembled, the malignant attack upon Burkhardt 
by Schmidt — the blows by which Mackie rewarded Iturk- 
hardt’s attempt at pacification, and tlie flisgrae<*ful outrag<*s 
of the election day. It is true that Dreer, and Heeler and 
others, signers of the paper, hut not ineluded in tlie indict- 
ment, have .sw'orn that they were present at these meetings 
and at this election, and that there was no disorder. As to 
Dreer, since the testimony of Harris, his credit is gone, he is 
unworthy of the least belief; and as to Ibsler ami tlie others, 
after the precise, minute, and eorroborated 4*videnee of riot 
from a score of witncss(\s for the commonwealth, we have no 
alternative but either to impute wdllful falsehood to Heeler 
and his associates, or to suppose that disorder and tumult are 
so much their natural element that they do not perceive it 
where it exists, any more than we do the air we breathe. 

The counsel of the defendants will never put their case upon 
the denial of tumult and disorder. It is clear from the whole 
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current of their inquiries, that they conceive it a hopeless ef- 
fort, and that they place their principal reliance upon an at- 
tempt to fix the origin of that tumult upon one or two of the 
prosecutors. I trust gentlemen you will think this equally 
desperate ; and after urging a few observations to his Honor 
and to you upon this branch of the case, I shall leave it with 
you. 

The allegation of the opening counsel for the defense was 
that the whole disturbance was the consequence of and there- 
fore attributable to Mr. Witman’s illegal motion for the ap- 
pointment of judges. I deny that this was any other than a 
legal and constitutional motion; and whatever was its char- 
acter, I equally deny that it was the cause of the disturbance.^ 

Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to pursue this subject. 
The defendants I submit are one and all guilty of the offenses 
in both counts of the indictment ; and if they are so, it concerns 
the peace of this church and of this community, it concerns 
the interests of religion herself who is always wounded by the 
offenses of her professors, that no tenderness for the reputa- 
tion of these men, no false charity for their errors shall pre- 
vent them from feeling the weight of your verdict, and the in- 
dignation of the law. I ask no other verdict than such as the 
evidence and the law call upon you to give. 

MR. MOSES LEVY, FOB THE DEFENDANTS. 

Mr. Levy. Gentlemen of the jury: What, gentlemen, is the 
controversy? Is it a question to be now decided, whether it 
is better for the congregation of St. Michaers and Zion’s 
churches, that preaching and praying in English is to be tol- 
erated rather than in German? Is this the question you are 
to decide f If it were, it would be connected with a multitude 
of facts, necessary to be elucidated by a variety of persons; 
the first of these are not in evidence, and it would be imper- 
tinent in us now to institute the inquiry, whether it is bet- 
ter for the congregation, whether it is more likely to preserve 

^ Mr. Binney here discussed where the right to elect officers in cor- 
porations was vested. 
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within the pales of the ehureh the youthful lucinbcrs of the 
congregation, if English worship be tolerated there. If this 
were the question many of the arguments of the gentleman 
would have a strong and proper bearing; they would be an- 
swered by a variety of arguments on our part, and you 
would be capable of judging on wdiat side the balance lay ; 
and what the interest t)f religion rtMjuired would be your de- 
cision. 

The opposite counsel has admitted you are not to pre- 
sent to your minds such an inquiry. lie admitted it one 
moment in terms, but ten minutes after, forgetting his ad- 
mission, his arguments went to press and <*oiiId only liave 
application to the cause, if you were to inquire, whether it 
was better to have English w'orship in that church. For wluit 
other purpose have wo been told a varif ty of facts respect- 
ing the seceding of the youth, than to instill into your minds 
a strong prejudice in favor of that side in whose belialf this 
prosecution is carried on ? Why are we told that the congre- 
gation that built Ihe church in ITGo, w(uv* large enough 
to fill, before the year 1780, two ehureln^s; and yet since the 
year 1780, when the youth are brought up almost I'xcliisively 
to the learning the English, an end is put to th«* inenase of 
the congregation, and in 1780, after a [)eri()d of thirty years 
has elapsed, no third church is biiih or is nec*‘SHary? What 
is this argument for but to form in your minds a favorable 
prepossession in behalf of those who are fav(»rable to English 
preaching? For w^hat other pnrjiosc can it be i»li aded? W'e 
are told there has been a diminution in the numbe^r of bap- 
tisms and confirmations. If ihint is, what has it to do with 
the present controversy? Is there an effort to iifoduci; from 
this court, such a verdict as will inexvase the nurriher of bap- 
tisms and conversions in this eongregalion ? Is this the ob- 
ject of inquiry or proper fur your determination? We are 
told also of the progress of the English language, which in 
time, it is said, will bear down all opposition, and the German 
members must in a few years give way to this prevalence, 
which no human hand can stop. If it be so, why do not the 
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members of this congregation advocating the worship in Eng- 
lish, content themselves with this steady and inevitable prog- 
ress of the language which in a little time would give them 
the power it is the object of this prosecution to attaint If 
by the nature of things, if by reason of the tendency of the 
English language to force its way; if the circumstance of its 
being the language in which the business of the country is 
generally done, in which the laws are written; if these cir- 
cumstances are to press open the door through which the 
English wordiip is to be introduced, why not calmly wait for 
this event which they have so much at heart? "Why drag 
into courts of justice unnecessarily, men most respectable in 
private life ? "Why drag these heads of families into a crim- 
inal defense, who thought it their duty to maintain the Ger- 
man worship in these churches, if in a little time, their object 
could otherwise have been effected? Why were they not con- 
tent with a certain victory, a bloodless victory, to which they 
need not contribute any thing, but which the nature of our 
government was slowly but certainly bringing about for 
them? No; instead of this, they are now attempting with a 
violent hand to force open that door, which their counsel as- 
serts, will open of itself in the lapse of a few years more. 
This, I say, is not the object of the present controversy — 
totally irrelevant is it, and immaterial to us, whether the con- 
gregation is to decrease or increase by the introduction of the 
English worship. Your observation is confined to a single 
point; has there been such a combination and confederacy, 
by all means lawful and unlawful to effect their own views, 
as merits from the laws of their country punishment, and 
will justify you in finding a verdict against these defendants. 

The effect of these observations, so warmly and eloquently 
pressed upon you by the gentlemen who preceded me, is 
likely to be dangerous unless you early resolve to trace them 
out, and make a determin.ation to decide only upon those facts 
and those principles which tend to elucidate this confederacy 
and combination. Before I go farther into this subject, per- 
mit me to say, that throughout this case, every thing diows 
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that courts of justice, as persons who have "reat transactions 
to mind in common life, are obliged to take the words and 
the ideas of men, with a groat deal of scrutiny and some- 
times w’ith a great deal of doubt. Sorry am I to say that on 
the part of the prosecution, as well as can be saitl of thos^‘ 
against it, there ai)pears to have existed great heat ; and there 
appears througliout, great hc‘at and animosity iii the minds 
of the witnesses wlio gave their evidenee. 

The subject now befoiv you, gentlemen, is one in an emi- 
nent degree ealeulated to exeitt* great feeling. There is no 
subject tliat can excite more strongly the feelings of men, 
than any, even remotely conneeted with religion; and sorry 
am 1 to say, although the page of history confirms it, men in 
every countr>% in every age, have been willing to cut the 
throats of each other for God’s .sake; thinking the laws of 
God 'would justify the criminal act, because of the important 
obji^cts they liad to eff(‘ct. In this case all the members of this 
congregation it is evident, or almost all of them are marshaled 
in parties. Any one of them may d(‘ny it as he pleases, he 
may say he does not belong to any, lie may think so, but he 
does not know' himself; you will find on looking at Ihe testi- 
mony of all of them, tliere is not any one wdio lias not show'ii 
he is a member of a party, ami has the most anient wislu‘s for 
the success of that party.^ 

Let me now- say, that under the circumstances of ihis pros- 
ecution you are to inquire whether there is fireponderatiiig 
evidence, that a deliberate .scli<?ine was formed by the mem- 
bers of the congregation, wdio signed that petition to tlu^ cor- 
poration, of St. Michaers and Zion’s churches, to pr4 vent the 
introduction of Englisli preaching, by force and violence, by 
all means lawful and unlawful. This is the confederacy at- 
tributed to all those who signed this petition. And yet, if we 
are to believe the testimony on the part of the prosecution, 
when the witne.sses .spoke to those gentlemen who are indictx'd, 
particularly Hceckley and Fn’cke, they were not at all solici- 
tous whether the English should be introduced, or the Gen- 

* Mr. Levy here reviewed the stateiuenU of Ihe w-itnesHeji fo this. 
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man continued. The prosecutors then have given instances 
where those to whom this confederacy has been attributed, 
confessed, they had no desire upon this subject. Monstrous 
is it then to suppose that men who have thus acted, and who 
are most respectable in private life should have entered into 
a scheme to put down by all means, lawful or unlawful, the 
preaching of the English language in their churches. Impos- 
sible the charge appears therefore, in the first blush of our in- 
quiry; we will now examine the evidence in support of it. 

Confederacy and conspiracy are the agreements of indi- 
viduals, in the first instance originating with themselves, and 
communicated to each other. When communicated to each 
other, the conspiracy is complete, if the agreement in its na- 
ture is a conspiracy. If this petition amounts to a conspiracy 
I will admit it exists; still, however, human tribunals cannot 
act upon it, until some overt act evidences that such an agree- 
ment was made. So long as it continues in the breast of those 
who made it, human tribunals cannot investigate it; they 
must have as evidence of their intentions some fact, upon 
which to found their knowledge or belief of such conspiracy. 
This overt act is, generally speaking, evidence of an original 
agreement. It shows that at a certain time, at a certain place, 
by words at least, more generally by writing, such an agree- 
ment was entered into, and such persons were parties to it. 
Of such an agreement no evidence has been given; there is 
nobody who pretends to have been by when it was made, in the 
vestry room, at a tavern or dwelling house. The defendants 
in this case entered into no such agreement. They have been 
indicted on a paper which has been produced and which is no 
agreement between the parties themselves, but a petition to 
the corporation for favors, in which certain words, upon 
which much stress is laid, are written. From that petition to 
the corporation, the design is inferred ; from that petition you 
are to decide if the defendants are guilty of the conspiracy 
alleged. 

You have observed, gentlemen that all the evidence which 
has been adduced, overturned itself. If in a court of justice, 
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oiio shoiikl say that staiidiii*:: at such a time, on a house in 
Calcutta, he threw from liim a five-ptMiiiy-bit vvliich instead of 
falling, aseendeil into the air, and would bring one hundred 
persons to swear to it, wouhl you belit^ve it ? Xo. Did not 
the nature of the thing, iinpfrilously control the endeavor of 
individuals, to control the actions of tlie Hnglish party, is it 
not evident sucli an agri'cnunit could not have bctni entered 
into? Let us now h^ok at tin* evideni*e adduced, whi»'li, al- 
though it be all true, is irrelevant, it goes to prove an alisurd 
point; to cstablisli an unnatural result, juul then'fore cannot, 
ought not liave weigld.' 

There is, lioweviu*, no evidence that they did unite in a con- 
federacy to stnj) tlie ini rofliiction of the lOnglisli language. 
With respect to the de(*laralion of individuals, in what ])(»int 
of view are they to be considered] ? In every free country 
there ever will be two giMsit parties, difTering honestly in 
opinion, and exasp(*rald‘d fre<)nently against each otiier, when 
groat matters eall upon tlieir fe<*ruigs. At smdi a time is it 
possible to expeet that angry words will not pass from one to 
the otlh'r, and tliat th<*re will m»t l)e threats, almost rising to 
violence, but not reacliing to it? Why, at the geiuTal elec- 
tion, when one liad said such wonls as. “blood is flowing, “ or 
“blood would flow,’' has it ever l)<‘cn considcj*(*il to be in con- 
sequence of a confederacy of the party to which be })i‘longs? 
If as there never Ihmui an ehetion in which one side or the 
other, or on both, one has said io llic. otlnu', “yrm have com- 
bined by all means, lawful or unlawful to carry your elec- 
tion; and you have sent angry rascals h<*re to carry your de- 
signs into effect, who liave struck such and such persons, and 
created a riot and disturbance? How' far is this to be car- 
ried?'' Is it to be supposed that the great parties wliich di- 
vide the United States are to 1x5 liable for such angry, rash 
talk of individuals? If they are, lltey both are liable to be 
convicted for conspiracy against each other. These individ- 
ual acts are not imputable to, and cannot effect the body. 
These ebullitions of temper are individual, and gviiierally per- 

^ Mr. Levy here reviewed the evidence on this point. 
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sonal, the party have nothing to do with them; they fre- 
quently arise upon sudden gusts, upon insults given at the 
time; and if they are evidence of the confederacy of a party, 
it must be supposed, the party knew beforehand, the word, 
look, or other circumstances of a^ravation which occasioned 
the blameable act. 

It is a rule, that the law shall not examine too strictly in 
criminal cases; the cord shall not be tied too tight. Words 
cannot be evidence of conspiracy; when they end in riot, in 
breach of the public peace, let the guilty individuals be pun- 
ished ; let them be brought to the bar. But let not those harm- 
less words which break no bones, which are spent in the air 
in which they are breathed, combine in a conspiracy these re- 
spectable men, who are reputable and industrious and gen- 
erally easy in their circumstances. Thus much have I said 
respecting the preliminary words and facts in evidence. 

If there was a conspiracy to prevent the introduction of 
the English into the church, how was the object to be effected ? 
By election — then the power was to appear from the result 
of the election; and if the English party would have a ma- 
jority in the corporation, they would have the rule in the 
congregation. For, notwithstanding all that has been said 
of the powers of the congregation by charter, the powers of 
the congregation are limited and confined; when the vestry 
is chosen, every thing else is to be done by the vestry, and the 
great object is to get the vestry, all, on the side of one of the 
parties. This was the attempt, and the artfully strained ef- 
forts of the English party were to get the majority in the 
vestry. The election was the place at which the force was to 
be brought forth on each side. If they gained the election it 
was the sum, substance and aim of the controversy; if they 
gained that they gained every thing. If they lost it they 
lost every thing. This was the point, to gain which every ex- 
ertion was made, and both parties knew it. You are to see 
then, if the German party had determined to keep the Eng- 
lish party out from the election; and it is by this election, I 
am to test the fact whether there was a conspiracy or not. If 
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there was not a joint effort to waive the eleetion, or prevent 
it; there could have lK»en no combination for that purpose. 
Let us see what was the combination at the election. If there 
was not any combination there, the school house meetings are 
of no consecpience ; they could not have been more than in- 
troductory. But there are more neec'ssary matters to be in- 
quired into, than the pot-hooks and hangers, by which the 
good waiter has gaiiu'd a good hand. If there was no com- 
bination at the election, there could have Ixmoi none to dis- 
turb and defeat it. If there was a systenmtie design, to pre- 
vent by all means, lawful or unlawful, the English party from 
exercising their rights, at the election, it would have ap- 
peared there — and I trust I can show you that all ^le irreg- 
ularity and violence tliere exhibited, were the effect of the 
unlawful, interested and artful conduct of the prosecution. 
All the distiirba)iee excited there, was as enlin‘ly the i‘ffect of 
their machinations, as the falling of a heavy body is the con- 
sequence of its rising. It began with them, tht‘ir conduct 
was the cause of all llie sul)se<|uent disorder. It has been 
said, there was a disturbance with Lex before that witli Wag- 
ner began, and that it was by those who won* the badge on 
their hats, the little eagle, against thos(‘ who had not. That 
the moment Lex appeared, they kin^w him by liis not having 
it, and treated him accordingly. If this is the least reason 
that can be given, it shows, the best reason is lighter than a 
feather. It has been said, wln*n Lex eann? uj> t(> the railing, 
they pushed him off, beeause he liad no badge. Now, none of 
the vestry had badges in their hats and therefon^ it eould not 
have been because lie liad not the badge. I admit he wiiH at- 
tacked. but it does not appear he was attacked in cons<,*quence 
of any combination ; what was the cause, has not ex- 

plained; but it does not appear to have been in conse<iueiice 
of a great effort. Upon what ground the controversy was en- 
tered into, remains more ob.scure than any other circumstance 
in this case. There was a cry of “turn him out,'’ no injuiy 
was done to him and he suffered nothing by it. 

This having been ] remised, I beg leave to call your atten- 
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tion to the charters adduced in this case; a due understand- 
ing of them is absolutely necessary to a decision of the ques- 
tion now under consideration.* 

July 18. 

Mr. Moses Levy. Gentlemen, I am not disposed to contro- 
vert the doctrine in 3 Burr. 234, that the corporation can 
not make by-laws inconsistent with their charter; but I do 
say that this by-law is not inconsistent with the charter, and 
I think it will appear clearly in evidence that this by-law, 
the existence of which is so decisively proved by the docu- 
ment in evidence, to which we have referred, that no doubt 
can be entertained . of it, was passed after great consideration 
for the ^est interest of this institution. I have observed 
that so long as there was no controversy the exercise of the 
corporate powers by any officer of the corporation or by 
the corporation itself was never questioned. When men agree 
in opinion they never enter into disputes about the authority 
of each other to act. It was in conformity with this gen- 
eral principle that we find great inattention paid, in the 
early stages of the administration of the affairs of this con- 
gregation, to the charter and act of assembly. It is impos- 
sible to know who exercised the power of appointment before 
1805 ; sometimes one is said to have done it, sometimes an- 
other ; sometimes the witnesses state it to have been done by 
the corporation, and sometimes by the congregation. 

What was wrong in the election? Was it not conducted 
in as fair a manner as it could be ? Where is the man who 
can say he was prevented from giving in his vote ? No one 
can say so. Away, then, with the idea that any of them 
were inhibited from voting; every man had an opportunity 
to do so. Instead of showing disorder and confusion to the 
prejudice of those in favor of the English side, when the 
Germans had so large a majority as two to one, their con- 
duct was honorable forbearance, and entitles them to praise, 
not censure. The votes on the English side amounted to 
240; the votes in favor of the German amounted to 530 

*Afr. Levy here discussed the construction of the charter. 
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odd; there Avas therefore a majority of more than two to 
one. I ask you, Did not each party know its strength T The 
Germans knew Avell those who composed their party ; the 
English knew those Avho composed tVieirs. With the major- 
ity of two to one, the Germans could A'ote in the men they 
chose and keep out those in faA’or of English ; with a poAver 
to effectuate their purposes by laAvful means, to carry their 
point consistently AA’ith the laws and Const itution of their 
countrj^; conscious they Avere of the majority, knoAving they 
were able to carry their point by fair means — I have always 
heard cunning is the part of the Avealc; the strong arc sure 
of their OAvn poAA’er and Avould not use it — ^Avhat need Avas 
there for the party to combine? Was it ncce.ssary? Un- 
questionably not ; they A\’ere able to effect their pvirposes by 
laAvful means, and they kncAV it. Why, then, should the 
majority join to keep out the English party, the minority, 
by all means, hnvful or unlaAA’ful? These respectable men, 
brought up in a peaceable manner, can not be suppo.sed to 
haA’e combined to do that by foiil means they could do by 
fair; to bring themselves int<» a law .suit, its trouble, its 
expenses, and amercem^ents, when they could gain their end 
without. Such a confederacy Avas unnecessary, and they 
knew it was so. Is not this itself a volume upon the sub- 
ject? Is it not sufficient t<» prove that they did not enter 
into a confederacy, because it Avas totally unnecessary for 
them to do so? What evidence is tln-re that they did? Is 
showing that it was next to irnpo-ssible that they could have 
used unlawful means evidence of it? Let me say, if they 
had conspired, or combined — conspired it could not be — to 
keep out a man from being inspector by all the means they 
could use for the purpose, it Avould not have been unlawful. 
If I shoot a man in the street, it would be right that the law 
of the country should take aAvay my life, because nothing 
justified me in taking the life of another; but if a midnight 
robber enter my house to injure me or m> family, if I kill 
that man, it ceases to be murder and becomes justifiable 
homicide. Although in a time of quiet it Avould have been 
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wrong to have drawn Wagner from one part of the room 
to another, yet, when he endeavored to violate their rights, 
he justified a great resistance upon the part of those whom 
he was going to injure and they might turn him out by 
force if they could not otherwise. 

Let me ask you what argument is there to prove that they 
combined to use all means, lawful or unlawful, to prevent 
the introduction of English preaching? Allow me to say 
that, as it is the introduction of English preaching they are 
said to have combined to prevent, any force, unless used 
when preaching was about to be introduced, would not have 
been in consequence of such a combination. The charge is 
confined to their resisting by force the introduction of Eng- 
lish preaching. In such a case they would resist all persons 
advocating the English and who wished to convene for its 
establishment ; and yet no one instance is attributed to them 
in which, when English preaching Avas to take place, they 
attempted to prevent it. 

In the case of the shoemakers in Ncav York there was an 
original paper they had signed ; the agreement itself was in 
evidence, and it was fully proved there was such a paper. 
In the case of the journeymen shoemakers here it was proved 
that such a paper existed. Where is the agreement in this 
case? Is it the address to the corporation? No; that is 
only a paper, addressed to a few persons, in which they say, 
“We have agreed with one another”; but there is no such 
agreement in evidence. Perhaps, gentlemen, it was a mere 
ideal say-so in the petition, or there is no evidence of such 
an agreement having been made between them; but there 
is reasouable evidence before you that there never was such 
an agreement. How many witnesses have been examined in 
this case on the one side or the other? Perhaps between 
40 and 50. Which of them ever saw any agreement on this 
subject? Not one of them. Who said he was present at 
any? Not one. All there is in evidence concerning it is a 
petition in which they say what I shall by and by call your 
attention to. But that petition is eAudence, if evidence at 
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fill, of a thing before perpetrated niid eoiiiniitted, and not 
of that which had been agreed to 1)0 done. Not one of the 
witnesses ever saw such an agreement or kn<‘\v anything 
of it. What, then, is the meaning of this petition? It is 
palmed upon tis as a paper from wliieh the n\ost foul and 
criminal designs may be inferred; from wliieh the opposite 
party liave a right to say there was a determination and 
combination, by the saerifiee of blood and life, by the active 
expense of blood and treasure, to prevent the ini rodnetioii 
of the English preaching; and absurd it was, certainly, when 
they could do it without it. Where there is an improli- 
ability, gentlemen, the proof ought to l>e doubly strong. 
If a man should say he liad starved for two days, and should 
come where there was some meat, and when ho went away 
the meat was gone, the pi’csumptiou v/ould be great that 
he had taken it. But if he had eomc there having his appe- 
tite fully satisfied and with vietuals with him more palat- 
able, it would be absurd to think he took it. When the 
presumption is absunl, therefore, the evidence must be 
doubly strong. Let us no%v see if it is so. 

Two things are to be .shown by the opposite side : That 
there was a determination to prevent by all means, lawful 
and unlawful, the English preaching rthew* words lawful 
and unlawful are absolutely necessary), and it must be 
proved that they endeavored to carry their purposes by 
unlawful means. Now, let us look at the address. 

I do not understand the German language, but must de- 
pend upon the meaning of the word ^‘attack.” This is a 
determination to defend with their bodies and lives their 
worship against an attack. 

In one sense of the word '‘attack” it is aggression, it is 
an injury suffered by the person attacked, and it is a tres- 
pass, or what is equivalent to it ; and if they had said they 
would defend the German worship against any aggres.sion, 
against any attack to introduce the English, there would 
have been no harm in saying so. Attack may be of various 
kinds ; it may be with force and arms, with force and vio- 
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lence ; and therefore it was merely an engagement that they 
would act defensively, there was no impropriety ; they had 
a right to defend themselves against an attack, with force 
and violence, and to oppose with all their power the intro- 
duction of the English language by force. I do not know 
the idiom of the German language, but I do of the Latin ; 
I know totis viribtis is in Latin equivalent to ‘‘with all our 
power in English. If a man say totis viribus, he will 
resist. The literal meaning is not that he will resist by 
blood or by force of arms. It is a common expression among 
lawyers at the bar, “I will resist such an attempt totis 
viribus.^* It is a common expression among statesmen. It is 
enough that there are many idioms in which we say, “We 
will oppose with all our power,’’ and it does not mean with 
all our force, but a particular application of it. 

The last sentence is the only one worthy of remark. I will 
merely call your attention to it, as the gentleman who fol- 
lows me is well acquainted with the German language and 
will be able more fully to expound it than I can. Well, 
now, gentlemen, where is the harm in that sentence? Let 
the most rigid critic dissect it; I Mill defy him to extract: 
from it any evil intention. Supposing “body and life" to 
mean the worst it can, Avhat is there appears in it to shoM' 
that they conspired in unlawful measures to prevent the 
majority from preaching in the English language? Noth- 
ing appears but a determination to support the corporation, 
chosen by the majority, in effecting the advancement and 
support of the divine German service. In supporting the 
German worship they could not intend anything unlawful 
or immoral, and therefore they pledged themselves to noth- 
ing unlaw’ful or immoral. 

This is a criminal prosecution, depending upon the mean- 
ing of words. Words argue an intention, but intention must 
preponderate, even though the words are put to express it. 
Words are the covering by which the purposes of the heart 
are discovered; but the words may be improperly used. 
And yet, if the intention of the heart appear, the words shall 
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f'ive way to the intention, and convey the si^nilicatiou which 
was intended by them. There was a time when “ropue*' 
and ^Willain’* applied to servants, and by them not any bad 
qualities were implied; tliey Avere fi»rniorly expressive of 
the condition in life, noAv they express the immoral disposi- 
tion of man. As Avords are used in a vai’iety of ways, they 
sometimes are used indiflVrently and imi>roperly. A laAV 
was made that Avhoever spilled blood ii^ the streets liome 
should be punished Avith death, yet a siir^reon havinjj: opened 
the vein of a person in the street Avho had fallen down in a 
fit, the intention pivvailed over the Avords, and althoiif^h it 
AA^as Avithin the Avords of the laAv, although it Avas exactly in 
the face of the law, that punished the droAvinfr of blood in 
the street Avith death, yet it Avas decided that the surji^eon 
had not incurred the penalty. 

The Avords are not to be considered as a critic would 
ref^ard them; l)ut they are to be Kivcm that meaning? Avhicdi 
the |)erson Avho used them intend(Ml they should convey. 
To say tliat these men slioiild luiow precisely the meanin;^ of 
these AVords is not to distiimnish lh(‘ ijrm'rant from the 
learned, but punish them foi* bein^ ijj:norant. We must now 
iiujiiire, not Avhat Avas even the eommon sitrtiificat ion of the 
W'ords, but in Avliat Avay fliil 1)ie men nsin.ij them mean them. 
This hap])ens every day. If I wcr»‘ tu sell yem my house in 
(’hestnnt street, west of the l»ank, ami I Iwid no other house 
than the one east of tlie hank, yon wonhl 1ak(^ that one by 
the frrant. Do yon suppose tliose avIjo drew n]> the address 
had these dietionaries Ixd'ore them/ .\o, y:enileinen, they 
used the Avords as eommon men understand tlnuii, as they 
are understood in eommon aeeeptation. If they meant them 
innocently, it is ju# juatter whether the strict meanirij;^ was 
1)ad or not. If a man use the Avords “body am] life*’ ii.no 
cently, he ou^?ht not to l»c convicted because the strict 
moaning of the word carries guilt witli it. With what 
intention did they use them in this ca.se? We have exam- 
ined three impartial men upon the signifieaf ion of these 
Avords ; do you think they have perverted the truth? Would 
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they perjure themselves? What have they said upon these 
words? Let us turn to the explanation they have given. 
The first is Varrin; he says, “These words show an attach- 
ment to a thing; they are used by the most sincere friends 
to each other in parting ; the bride and bridegroom use these 
expressions towards each other.” Upon being asked if he 
would understand them as conveying a threat, he answered, 
“By no means; it is an innocent expression — ^in prayers it is 
used.” Here is the testimony of a gentleman which, on 
account of his language and manner, is deserving it appears 
of credit, and what does he say ? ‘ ‘ The words are not under- 
stood in a bad sense.” Why, gentlemen, is he not an host 
of evidence himself? Will the opposite party say he does 
not understand the German language? Will they say he 
is suborned and has made his words subservient to his will? 
They can not say so ; they can not say but that he is worthy 
of the utmost credit. But, gentlemen, is he alone? No. 
Dr. Helmuth has also been examined; he was called to 
translate the paragraph. “The literal translation,” says 
he “should be with body and life — there are two sorts of 
expression — the one is bj' adding the preposition ‘by,’ as 
‘bey Leib und Leben’; the other is ‘mit Leib und Leben,’ 
as it is here, ‘bey Leib und Leben’ refers to the person who 
is spoken to, and implies a sort of threat, but a threat that 
the mother to her children will give, who will say, “Do not 
do that by body nor life’ — sometimes the word ‘body’ is 
used alone, sometimes both the words are used — ^the threat 
refers to the children, ‘you will suffer for it if you do it.’ 
‘Mit Leib und Leben’ is an expres.sion that refers to him 
that makes it; if there is a threat in it, it falls upon him 
that speaks. I take it they are used in a lawful sense. ’ ’ 
The next witness was Dr. Collin, and his explanation agrees 
with that of those gentlemen. He says, “The words do not 
imply anything unlawful ; I shall tell my idea — ^it is the very 
same as the strong animated expressions which we often find 
in political books, in parliament, or in our Congress ; it sig- 
nifies this, that we will defend our good cause with tour life, 
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if it be necessary ; my impression is that it never could relate 
to the present affray tliat happened ; it is an expression very 
general among all people, religions and political.’^ * 

Then, gentlemen, here are the explanations of three clergy- 
men, respectable men, as to these Avords; they say *4)ody and 
life” is only an innocent expression, does not convey any 
threat and is the declaration only of what the defendants 
would suffer for a g<md cause. It amounts, then, to this, 
it does not mean that they would take the lives of others, 
but that rather Ilian the English language should be intro- 
duced they would lose their own lives. And a very great 
difference there is. 

**'By body and life” has the worst meaning; in “mit body 
and life” there is no threat, it signifies what you yourself 
would suffer rather than endure what you deprecate. Would 
the gentlemann on the other side say that if these three 
gentlemen are wrong in their exi)lanation, they do not under- 
stand it in the sense which they gave it ? And if the defend- 
ants did understand it in the sense these thnn* genthunen 
did, thej* did not mean to convey a tlireat to any others, but 
merely to say, ‘‘So much do we love the (Jerman worship, 
so much do we deprecate the admission of the English wor- 
ship, that we would suffer any deprivation rather than it 
should be introduced.” 

I am not astonished, gentlemen, to see that you are im- 
patient at the unusual length of this trial ; 1 am not sur- 
prised at it. I will therefore leave you upon what has been 
said and the observations of the gentleman who is to suc- 
ceed me. Upon the whole, I think it very improbable that 
there was ever such an agreement as the prosecution attempt 
to prove; and, if there was, neither by these words, *^mit 
Leib und Leben,” nor by the acts of the defendant.s, has it 
appeared that they ever intended to carry into effect an 
improper purpose by unlawful means. 
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MB. BAWLS, FOB THB DEFENSE. 

ft 

Mr. Rawle. Qentlemen of the jury : If I could for a mo- 
ment suppose that the spirit which instituted this prosecu- 
tion was likely to be gratified by success, I should feel some 
anxiety in addressing you. When I hear the counsel for the 
prosecution tell you that these defendants are indicted of 
an infamous crime, when I look into our law books and find 
that conspiracy is laid down as such in those books, that the 
effect of a conviction is fine, imprisonment, and a certain 
portion of civil infamy as to the person convicted, who can 
not be received while under that taint as a witness — am 
induced to look on those as not guilty of that crime who are 
now brought before you. I see these fellow citizens of 
mine, of yours, the heads of families ; men upon whose daily 
exertion numbers depend for bread ; who in every other situ- 
ation in life maintain unspotted characters ; I see these men 
in jeopardy (on the ground industriously sought for the 
present purpose) of being tom from those families, of having 
those daily labors suspended, of being put in the workhouse, 
as one of the opposite witnesses said, stigmatized, unless a 
pardon be extended from the executive, rendered incom- 
petent for any judicial purpose — when I see these would be 
the consequences of a conviction on the proceedings adopted, 
then I feel a degree of consolation, because I am satisfied, 
as this attempt is attended with so much evil, in proportion 
as we can trace out its source and discover the motives that 
lead to it, in proportion as we unravel the whole plot, every 
step that we proceed, the acquittal of my clients becomes 
more certain. I wish you, gentlemen, strictly to decide upon 
the charge laid before you ; to take care of confounding the 
charge in the indictment with others that are distinct. You 
are to consider whether the defendants are guilty, if guilty 
at all, in manner and form as they stand indicted. With 
this previous impression upon your minds, I feel confident 
that I may intrust the case to you, with that attention to the 
evidence you are bound to administer. 
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Let us in the outset consider the charge and endeavor to 
understand the nature and the leading character of the 
offense imputed to us. Fifty-nine persons, beginning with 
Frederick Ebcrle and concluding with John Harper, are in- 
dicted and charged that they, on tlie 2()th of December, con- 
spired by every means lawful and unlawful to prevent the 
introduction of any otlier language into the church. This 
is the charge, whether there is sufficient foundation for it, 
you are to judge. 

I Jieed not refer to books for the purpose of stating what is 
the meaning of riot. Riot is a turbulent act of an unlawful 
nature, committed by three or more pt^rsons. The law knows 
no riot; no court and jury can determine upon any act called 
a riot, unless tliere have been thrive persons concerned in it. 
This then is a ground not disputed; but observe, gentlemen, 
I am not endeavoring to fly the charge, upon the ground of 
the riot not being pro])erly laid ; I shall answer the wdiole 
charge as fully as I can, by showing you, that it, in no form, 
in no shape, has been snpporti d by the prostK'iition. 

The riot cn the election day, is the first of these charges. 
By confining iny remarks, to what took place on the election 
day; I will reserve for your future consideration, what took 
place at the other meetings at the sehool houses, and other 
places, which wdll be seen more fully by connecting their con- 
sideration, wdth the essential ])art of tiie charge. 

On the election day, there defendants are eharged with 
having raised a great noise.® 

Gentlemen, I have thus gone through the acts of the elec- 
tion. I submit with confidence, that there is nothing in evi- 
dence to constitute a eou.spiracy ; and that the pros<*cutioii 
have made out no case to entitle them to a verdict of guilty. 
To make it a conspiracy, I trust I shall have the sentiments of 
his Honor with me, that the conspiracy may be laid aside as 
respects the evidence; and that unless the riot was actually 
committed, you must find the defendants not guilty. I call 

= Jfr. Rawle here reviewed the evidence as to the disturbance at the 
meeting. 
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to your recollection, that this is a party prosecution ; a prose- 
cution of men, combined together for the purpose of gaining 
their view as- it is alleged, unlawfully, in which there are ad- 
mitted as witnesses the leaders of the prosecuting party, an 
advantage which the leaders of the Oerman party may not 
have. You are not to consider this as a proper prosecution, 
where the laws proceed, superior to influence or partiality; 
in this case it is in the power of the English party to shut 
the mouths of the others, and the most intelligent of their 
party are admitted, and a ground is open for them to give 
their testimony as they chose. "We cannot divest ourselves 
of the idea, that of all the impressions made upon the mind, 
and the mind acts immediately upon those offered to it, noth- 
ing is more permanent than those of a religious nature ; and 
the impression that these men, indicted to favor party views, 
are denied an opportunity of explaining their conduct, does 
not a little affect our consideration of this question. 

I will now submit to you, whether independent of any riot, 
there exists a conspiracy by all means “lawful or unlawful,” 
to prevent the introduction of the English language. It is a 
sweeping charge — but one which, independent of acts, would 
need but little legal discussion; for I do not know how the 
question of conspiracy itself could bear a serious argument. 
I do not perceive that it is necessary to question the doctrine 
laid down by Mr. Binney, that a combination to do an un- 
lawful act, or a lawful act by unlawful means, are equally 
indictable. There is a very amusing report of the trial of 
the New York journeymen shoemakers, which has been ad- 
verted to, and in which there is a powerful argument of the 
celebrated Mr. Sampson for the defendants, in which the 
court laid down the same distinction as in the ease in which 
my colleague presided. This is not a question of law; but 
an allusion to the decision of my colleague, formerly, was 
thought necessary although there was not anything in the 
argument of my colleague, as recorded different from that 
he made use of as counsel in this case. In the ease of the 
ioumeymen shoemakers, there were no words like “body and 
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life,” or anything of that sort; but there were acts, and it 
appeared, there were, rules passed, which the prosecution 
knew of, whereby they undertook to force other .iourneynien 
to come into tlio same measures they had determined to adopt. 
In conserjuenee, vvvry journeyman, whether a member, or not, 
was forced to submit; for their practice was to make a strike, 
as they called it, at the person who emY>loyed them, and they 
called the unconforming journeymen “Scabs/’ These scabs 
were not only excluded from all places in w^hich they were 
at work, but were considered such vagabonds, that they would 
not be allowed to board in the same house or drink out of the 
same cup with the others. This was the case before !Mr. Levy 
as recorder; and if these defendants had associated togt*ther 
and said, we will compel the Knglish side to hear German 
preaching; or the Sw(‘des to lu*ar our German language, then 
there Avould have been some res<'mblanf*<‘ of this case to that 
of the cordwainers; hut I s«‘e not tlu‘ slightest d(*gree of that 
inconsistency imputed to my frhuid Mr. Levy. Another 
reference was made to the case of the German Roman Cath- 
olics.’ That question was, whether a ]>erson, who contributed 
to the maintenance of the ministry, wuis to he allow(>d to vote at 
the elections, when not a German. The answer w'as, “you 
have reeeived him as a member, and Iiaving so received him, 
it w’ould have been a mockery to say, you are obliged as 
member, to eontribute to the support of \]\c congregation ; but 
you shall not have the iHuiefit of your membership.” 

I now proeced to the offensive paper, which is .supposed 
sufficient of its(‘lf to carry thi‘S«* individuals to the jail, con- 
stituting a crime in itself, and if nothing w^as done more than 
affixing their signatures to it, is sufficient if it had never left 
the table on which it w’as signed, to render every one who had 
put his name to it, liable to fine, imprisonment and loss' of 
character. Let us now’ exainirie.it; but if this is the way you 
are to examine by law' every religious proceeding, w^e must 
tremble at every step we take, and at every line we write re- 
lating to the maintenance of religious rights ; whether we are 
in error or not, the aigumeiit is the same, and fine, imprison- 
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lish be introduced into the churches. Now, gentlemen, you 
see how they go on step by step ; so far we have come to no 
particular act, inconsistent with their charter. They then 
expressed an apprehension, that if the opponents of German 
preaching, are allowed to meet in the German school houses, 
it will be considered as an encouragement to the attainment 
of the English language. So long then, as the German con- 
tinues to be the only proper language of their corporate body, 
so long these gentlemen are right and correct in saying, that 
if the English party are allowed to use the school house, they 
receive a certain countenance. 

After having thus specified the particular objects upon 
which they pray the corporation to act, and this is the whole 
efficient intention of this writing, they request the corpora- 
tion to do three things — ^first, not to put it to vote, whether 
th^ English language should be introduced; secondly, not to 
allow the members of the corporation to speak in English, 
and thirdly, not to allow the English party to meet in the 
school house; these being the three objects of their petition, 
they then come to a summary of the ground they took in the 
outset. Allow me here to say one word. At first view, a 
literal translation of the language makes it appear almost 
an absurdity from the difference of idiom; for instance, they 
say, “this congregation was established by our ancestors, who 
gave their wealth and their blood for its establishment.” 
Does not this appear ridiculous? "Whose blood was given? 
Their blood never fiowed, as far as you can be led to luider- 
stand, in this country. They have lived under an equality 
of right, from the commencement of their church, when the 
wisest man of his day, made it one of the fundamental rules 
of his settlement, that every man had a right to worship as he 
thought proper; they had no necessity for the expenditure 
of their blood for the purpose of founding their congregation. 
It means something that cannot be well rendered into Eng- 
lish, that what was most valuable was constituted at that 
early day to the establishment of the church. 

T.et me pray your attention to a side bl^w, attempted to be 
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to the evidence. It was iiisimiated that those who now 
advocate the German langruape, were not the descendants of 
the first founders. What proof have you that supports this 
position? A position, whi<*h can only depmid upon prc* 
sumption; that the ihvrnian was only advocated by tliosc wlio 
are continually arriving: in this country, ami, who wisli to 
have a church to woi'ship in, in ji latijruape they understand. 
What is the course of Oeniiaii etlucation Ioti*? \V«' know 
that when a wealtliy man comes here, he pmerally wishes his 
children to he educated in the Kn^lish lanfrua«re, and not in 
that, in which they wtTC theretofon^ brought u|». Itut is this 
the case wilii the whoK* con^rej^ation ? If there is a set of 
men wlio an‘ froin^r <»fi‘ every twenty years lik(» a swarm of 
bees, ill conse<iuen(‘e of tiudr followin{2: the t‘xample of ihosi! 
desirous of usini^: the Eiifjlish lanjyua^^e alom‘ ; yt't ther(» is an 
equal proportion wlio have* not dt‘S(‘rted tlie reli^don of tlicir 
ancestors, who an* not able to j^ive lln‘ir ehil(ln*n an educa- 
tion to enable tlieni to abaiulmi tlu* lantrua^^e of their fathers. 
Such are the industrious trad(‘smen wlio use it in their pray- 
ers, when tlK*y to lied and when they rise*; and to whose 
judgments the doctrines of liUther eaii only he address<‘d, 
when spokt*n from the cliureh their ancestors founded, in the 
original language. 

These being the objects of this application; tiiese being the 
fears they (‘xpivssed h*st the English sliould he introdueed; 
fears so great that they declare towards the conclusion, that 
if the breadth of a finger be given uj», the whole will be in 
danger; (and according to Mr. Einmy's argument, there is 
great danger; it shows that there was some foundation for 
the apprehension of thi-se people) ; they solicit in the con- 
clusion that they may not he made a .subj<*ct of laughter to 
other nations, and conclude in the re.spectful manner that 
would be expected from them to that honorable body. 

We now come to the words “body and life, “ upon which 
the case of the defendants must turn. We are to consider 
the proper meaning and construction of the words them- 
selves. I will meet ihe gentlemen upon the ground, that a 
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reference is to be had to their declarations and words ex- 
pressing an intention at a subsequent period, to ascertain 
what was the intention of those who made use of these words. 
First of all, let us consider, how far the antecedent expres- 
sion warrant the implication that more was meant than meets 
the ear; that the intentions were to defend with body and 
life, the Gkrman worship, to resist a lawful attempt to in- 
troduce the English. It is conceded by Mr. Binney, I pray 
you to recollect, that if the word ‘‘attack,'^ means an unlaw- 
ful attack, then there is no harm in it ; but he considers it to 
mean a lawful attack; although he has also conceded, that it 
may mean a lawful as well as unlawful attack. He has en- 
deavored to prove that it means a lawful attack, because the 
words in connection, import an intention to expose life and 
limb in support of the object for which they had united. I 
will now show you the acts by which we are to be supposed 
to have made an unlawful attempt. 

They argue in favor of the German, being the only lan- 
guage that can be used in their churches; and take a very 
strong ground that neither the congregation nor the corpora- 
tion can legally give away their privileges; that it cannot be 
decided by voting, whether the English can be introduced, 
because the charter had clearly decided the point. 

There were certain individuals, with respect to whom there 
was unbecoming language. I am far from defending the 
language of Christian Schmidt; but because I will not de- 
fend him, are his offenses to be visited upon my clients ? Did 
they persuade him to make use of such language 1 If he went 
there and acted in an intemperate and improper manner, let 
it be on his own head. If Burkhardt was offended, he had his 
remedy; can you impute to all the members, who united in 
this application to the corporation, that they are implicated 
in the case of these words “you are a Judas and ought to be 
hanged.” But remember, when Busch tells us this; and it is 
not the only instance in which he tells us only half the story ; 
when he could tell you that the beer was carried to the inspec- 
tors; when he could tell you of the expression of “here comes 
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the Lord God of the Germans/' but not that he made use of it ; 
he who tells the expression used to Burkhardt, does not tell, 
what is in evidence, what was said by him to Schmidt at the 
same meeting, at wliich these very offensive words are imputed 
to the party. I think Kepplc, who lestifitHl that upon 
Schmidt ^s saying something, Busch said to him, “hush, 
hush,” upon which lie answered “no. when I have a rope 
about my neck then I can spt^ak no more." It shows how 
this man is to be nndeistood, wliere he s|>eaks thus to Burk- 
hardt; then* seems to be in the language something in the 
nature of a figure, and merely indicating a sf*rious and fer- 
vent manner. Bus(»h has omifted another pi(H*e of testimony, 
that if his saying loud (‘uough to In* heard by all about him, 
“that is a lie," at the (lermaii m(‘eting in the Northern Lib- 
erties; yet tills is the man who coinjilains of the intrusion of 
the Germans among them. Upon his saying this, some one 
of the members who ln*ard it, got np and said, “it comes 
from Busch, I thought he did not understand German.” This 
is also suppressed, hut rather we charitably sujipose, forgot- 
ten by Mr. Busch. Take all these circumstances together, 
combine them; you will find thiTc arc angry exj)ressioii on 
both sides, and if you recollect, tliat the. witne.s.s who s|)cakH 
of it, bears hard(‘r upon that which Ls against the opposite 
party, and that the party whose mouth is shut may not be 
so fortunate as to have bystamlers to rccolh'ct wdiat the wit- 
ness may forget; what does it come to more than this, that 
there w^ere very cross words upon many fx'caaions, but noth- 
ing that can amount to a conspiracy. 

We shall be told perhaps this is nothing; there was an in- 
terruption of their meetings. Jf there was, what does it 
amount to? There were meetings at the school houst^ of 
members of the congregation w^ho were going to introduce a 
foreign language; they had no right to meet there; and I 
will put it to you, you belong to different sects ; suppose there 
were some in the Presbyterian church who were inclined to 
introduce the Catholic worship or vice versa, and that they 
were to have a meeting in their school house, would you not 
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be acting in a most regular manner to interrupt it? Where 
is the difference? Some look to mere matters of faith, some 
to mere matters of form; as in the party of Friends, they 
think that a hat must not be taken off, and that colored 
cloths should not be used different from their other Friends. 
Now suppose a party were to undertake to meet in one of 
their school houses, to alter their custom, would it not be jus- 
tifiable for them to prevent it? Certainly so. So in this 
case, they consider it their duty to use one language, and 
they have a right to attach importance to it. No tribunal 
of an earthly nature can pretend to say that these members 
are wrong in considering this as a most important part of 
their church worship ; and therefore they were justifiable by 
the laws of Ood and man. 

July 18 . 

ATTORNEY GENERAL INGERSOLL FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Mr. Ingersoll. Gentlemen of the jury : It may seem para- 
doxical, but it is certainly true, that frequently acts per- 
fectly well designed, occasion the greatest possible rancor 
and spirit of revenge. I have lately seen a book, which prob- 
ably his Honor has also met with, and some of you likewise, 
entitled, “Paul’s Letters to His Kinsfolk,” in which we have 
stated more at large what had been before imperfectly men- 
tioned in our newspapers, the excitement which has been oc- 
casioned among the Belgians, because the King of the Nether- 
lands had it in contemplation to allow a toleration of re- 
ligion. They have been accustomed to have an arrondisse- 
ments as it is called, to transfer the inhabitants from one 
government to another with as little ceremony, as you would 
change the pasture of your horse or flocks. They have been 
accustomed to general conscription ; the son is taken from his 
parents to distant parts of Europe, there to pine, sicken and 
die in unwholesome camps, or perish in the field of battle; 
this has been suffered without a murmur, but the instant it 
is suggested, that people shall be taught in their own lan- 
guage, and not in dialects which they do not understand, and 
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that every man may worship according: to his conscience, we 
hear the spiritual thunders of the church (five note of dread- 
ful preparation; and we are told in languagfe, pretty much, 
what we have heard on the present occasion, that if it be car- 
ried into execution, and people pray and preiioh in language 
they undei’Stand, the only true religion will be extinguished, 
and consequences of the most alarming nature will be the in- 
evitable result. This, gentlemen, in part, is what we shall 
trace as the dictate of mistaken zeal, often well meant; but 
when without a knowledge of our laws, and opposition to 
them, it assumes the seat of reason, it is impossible to set 
limits to its wild, infuriated progress. 

Let me relieve you from the fears very ingeniously sug- 
gested by my learned friend, Mr. Rawle: ho tells you that in 
case of conviction, tlic defendants are forever rendered igno- 
minious; they are stigmatized as having committed an in- 
famous offeiLSe. Those consecjucnces are represented to you, 
that you may not fairly meet the fjuestion and give your un- 
biased opinioti. For your consolation let me state that in 
the same slioomakers case, when* there was a conviction, th« 
tremendous result was a of eight dolla?'s and nothing 
more. One other particular result of prejmiice, allow me 
to notice as a matter of prefatory remark. Why this hos- 
tility to the English language*? T have no <liffieulty in con- 
curring with those who may think with Mr. Duponseau, that 
it would he more proper to .say, the “American laiigu*ige,“ 
because, although it is the language spoken in England, yet 
we have only approved it and adopted it for the purposes of 
convenience. When the TJnitf*d Statens emerged from a col- 
onial state, they had a right to select the Prench tongue as 
well €is that of Great Britain — convenience led them to adopt 
that, to which the majority were accustomed. There is no 
reason then to be prejudiced against this language on ac- 
count of its name ; and to the patriotic German it is pleasing 
that it is the language in which the declaration of independ- 
ence is announced, and in which the charter of our liberties 
is written and preserved. With regard to the Irish, what 
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have they done to deserve that their name should be a term 
of reproach? They are our mechanics, our day laborers, our 
manufacturers and our pioneers, who clear the woods for 
the German cultivator; they were among the best of our sol- 
diers in the revolutionary war, why then entertain this un- 
generous prejudice? Prejudices may mislead, but cannot 
possibly inform court or jury. Having thus, gentlemen, no- 
ticed these preparatory matters, I recur to my question ; and 
my great object is to speak with perfect clearness, that I may 
not be misunderstood. What are we now to try? What is 
the court and jury to determine? Whether the English lan- 
guage shall be introduced into the worship of the churches of 
St. Michael and Zion? By no means; w^e have not, nor has 
the court, and I am sure you would not assume to yourselves, 
such jurisdiction. All we contend for is, that the question 
which the congregation are competent alone to determine, 
shall not be, decided by either party alone, by threats, or by 
spilling of blood, but with calmness and deliberation by the 
vote of the congregation, fair and unprejudiced by any un- 
due influence whatever. There is another circumstance cal- 
culated to excite prejudice; we are told, “here is a criminal 
prosecution by one party, in which they are allowed to come 
forward as witnesses, while on the other hand, silence is im- 
posed on no less than fifty-nine persons." It is difficult to 
avoid censure, when there is a disposition to find fault. The 
prosecutors had one of two courses to pursue, either to bring 
a prosecution, or to institute a civil action ; what would they 
say, if a civil action had been brought. “Here these per- 
sons so much interested for religion, adopt a civil action to 
get money;” this would be attributed as their object and that 
very measure would have been censured. Let us know ex- 
actly what is the object to be tried. The only question is, as 
to the introduction of the English preaching in these two 
churches occasionally, or alternately with the German ; as to 
the degree of proportion, the congregation has all the power 
of the legislature to decide, shall this power be controlled by 
elecnon, or by force? We contend, that if you can be con- 
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vinced, that thesi^ gentlemen who are now endeavoring to im- 
pute malevolent designs, undertook to say, “we will prevent 
the introduction by force if we cannot in any other manner, ’ ’ 
we are entitled to your verdict. 

If indeed, there is the impediment in our way j that by the 
charter, the divine service of this congregation must be for- 
ever performed in German, then wo fail at the threshold, 1 
acknowledge; convince me of it, I close my mouth at the in- 
stant and enter a nolle prosequi. The position is all im- 
portant, they ought not to let it lie doubtful; no time would 
have been better for showing this than at the moment of 
election. Is it in the charter? Or is it in the fundamental 
articles? If it be, let it be shown in urgurrumt — let my op- 
ponents show one article that prevents the congn gation from 
introducing the English woi-ship w^hon they think proper, 
and T will give up the contest in a moment. The Germans, 
who in 1765, petitioned for that charter, knew better than to 
introduc<» a clause of that kind ; they took care to leave them- 
selves, their dosceiidants and posterity perfectly at liberty in 
this respect; and I wdll appeal to his Honor with perfect 
confidence, that we are absolutely right in saying that there 
is not a single syllable that countenances the idea. Whether 
these men were all of them distinguished as literaia in their 
day, I know’ not nor is it neceasary to impiire, hut they were 
assuredly men of piety, and admirens of that great man w^ho 
began the reformation, Martin Luther; gentlemen, it is an 
historical fact, as such I mention it, that with that great man 
it was a common expression, “let not faith be a prisoner to 
language, “ that is, let not the great principles of religion be 
confined to any particular tongue, but let your youth be in- 
structed in different langiicages. and let the principles of re- 
ligion be everywhere dasseminated, I presume, thosw^ Rever- 
end, gentlemen, Mr. Schaeffer and Mr. Helmuth, are con- 
tributors to the charitable design of sfmding Bibles to the un- 
informed world; has the absurd idea entered into any man’s 
brain, that he would not contribute to the fund, if the bibles 
were not in the language he speaks. If they were sent into 
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China, must they not be translated into Chinese. It would 
be a ridiculous farce if these books were sent without being 
translated in the language of the country for which they are 
designed. There is not an intimation in the charter, not a 
syllable, there is not a single circumstance in the history of 
that church from the time the charter was granted, till the 
present moment to found the idea, that the Germans who 
built these churches ever entertained the absurd idea, that 
they should not be at liberty to introduce the English preach- 
ing at any time, if they thought it proper, under the circum- 
stances of the case. In order to show with what propriety 
these Germans acted, do we not know that this result neces- 
sarily takes place. I recollect, that there was a settlement in 
the State of New York of the Hueguonots who came from 
Prance, their native land, about the year 1692. Is it not 
certain that every Frenchman who at that time settled in the 
then colony of New York, has long since paid the debt of 
nature? And it is not improbable, that of all their descend- 
ants at New Eochelle, there are not ten in" the whole con- 
gregation who could understand the service if it were in the 
French language, and they, I have no doubt, have their ser- 
vice in English. 

Free from this embarrassment we are to consider the 
charge and defense. I have no hostility of temper to any 
of these defendants, and do not wish to use hard words un- 
necessarily. The charge is that not submitting to a decision 
in a regular course of election and by law, they had the ii> 
temperance to undertake that they would exclude the divine 
service from these churches in the English language all to- 
gether. If this is ray charge, where do I look for my evi- 
dence? Oh ! says ray friend, Mr. Rawle, you look into every 
nook and comer, you will split hairs, and in that way if you 
can get anything at all, you adduce it against my clients. If 
I cannot show you so many proofs upon proofs, that you can- 
not entertain reasonable doubt, I will acknowledge there is 
no ground for a verdict of guilty. 

** Words fly,^^ the maxim says, ‘*what is written remains.’ 
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We, gentlemen, have a writing; there is no presumption to be 
drawn from conversations, where a person speaks without re- 
flection, and the next moment condemns what he luis inconsid- 
erately said. Here is the writing w here the language is strong, 
and one w^ould suppose that we may refer to and say, we take 
your own wonls, we suppose that what you have WTitten is 
true, and it cannot lie in your mouths to say, that what you 
have WTitten you did not mean. Otherwise there n**ver eould 
be a charge in a court of justice mainlaincil, if a person wert‘ 
at liberty to deny what he had written had been intended. 
What is the nature of the writing in the jiaper? You are 
told that it means nothing more than the taking of the sacra- 
ment, w'hich in some measure imports an oath. Uenth'inen, 
that writing d(H\s not say so; there is no opportunity for that 
play of words; that is not the expression in the paper; it is 
that they have bound thtunselves before (Jod, and solemnly to 
eaeh other. Well, but says tlie gentl^unan, where is that 
agreement? Show it; let it be brought forward for the in- 
spection of the eourl and jury. Why gentlemen, it W'as not 
in our koejiing, whellier it was really so erimiiial as it is rep- 
resented w'e kiunv not. If you think you hav(‘ given an ac- 
count of it w’(»rse than it merits, show it that we may com- 
pare it, and if there is a variance, and it appears to be in- 
correet, you shall have the advantage. No, lliis is not done 
nor offered. W(*ll g(*ntlemen, when under their hands, they 
announce to their eori»oraiion, that tijcy have bound them- 
selves in a soI<‘mn covenant, that fln*y will oppose tlie intro- 
duction of divine worship in the English language, T am 
bound to say they did enter into such an agreement. I take 
their own words for it ; and it wull not be permitted, that at a 
suhseriuent day any should disavow^ w'hat they had thus 
avowx'd, that they should now' deny what they had thus de- 
clared. An agreement of that purport they did enter into, 
and the only question must be into the import of it. To save 
time, your Honor will permit me to n*fer to, without reading 
it, and my honorable antagonists will be good enough to cor- 
rect me if I make fcny mistake. That paper, the translation 
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of which we are agreed, is anexceptionably correct, does de- 
clare that the conspirators will oppose, I am confident I do 
not mistake the precise words, the introduction of divine ser- 
vice in the English language, with their bodies and lives; in 
my imperfect manner of expressing it, mit Leib und Lehen, 
have pledged themselves to use all their powers in supporting 
the opposition. Without relating any more of the writing at 
present, except to remind you of Mr. Rawle’s meeting with 
the stumbling block in his way about the election, and how 
careful he was to mention the putting it to vote; no, gentle- 
men, when pledging themselves that they will oppose the in- 
troduction with their bodies and lives, they connect it with 
an express declaration that it is a ciuestion that cannot be de- 
cided by election. The original word, I am instructed to say, 
is properly to hold an election and not to vote; because we 
know perfectly well that election is not applicable to the cor- 
poration, but to the congregation; the corporation have cer- 
tain legal powers, but with regard to election, it is reserved 
exclusively as the power of the congregation at large. 

If, with body and life, are the words, how are they to be 
understood? We have three learned gentlemen brought for- 
ward to tell us; it seems to me, we cannot understand plain 
English. Who was this translation made by? Oh! But 
says my friend Mr. Rawle, dictionaries and books may give 
words, which may change their signification from time to time 
but you are to take them as they are understood at the 
present day. Precisely so, and we have acted accordingly; 
we made application to Mr. Goodman, a gentleman entirely 
competent to the task, and his translation we adopt; and 
recollect he said, “I made it as literal as I could, preserving 
the sense. Then, pray let me ask, gentlemen, why are we not 
to understand these words exactly as we would if they had 
not been translated ? If you had met with them in English, 
would- you have entertained any doubt what they meant? 
They had considered themselves as an ecclesia pressa, as Dr. 
Helmuth says, yet they do, it appears, pledge themselves to 
carry their point by the force of their bodies and lives. Why, 
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are we not then to niideinstand it as if it had been written in 
English? I am not desirous of pressing it unreasonably; I 
wish to afford the gentleman every reasonable opportunity 
of giving a proper explnnation : but my position is, you are 
to understand it exactly as if it had been written in our lan- 
guage. We have three get^tlemen introduced to give the 
meaning of these words, ifr. Rawle said that he intended to 
enter into a critical dis(*nssion, but lie was going out of town, 
and therefore not having time, would give it up. 1 kin^w' the 
gentleman jierfectly well ; if he had thought it was necessary 
to the benefit of his clients, he would have stayed a few min- 
utes longer for tliat purpose. T do not believe T am at all 
mistaken in my eharaett*r of Mr. Rawh‘. Wo will take the 
lights w^hieh are furnished. Varrin, T)r. IR'Imuth and Dr. 
Collin. What says Varrin? He says these words, accord- 
ing to the idiom of the Oerman language, mean nothing more 
than strong attachment, affection and earnestness, and are 
not to be taken in an ill sense. Well, then gentlemen, if it 
mean affection and earnestnes.s, here is the wa)rd “defend’' 
also included. Will passion and attachment protect and de- 
fend, and enable you to oppose an atteinpt you think oiiglit 
not to be suffered or take effect? They wdll prompt to action ; 
but all the affections in the universe, unless active, can never 
oppose nor defend. Well, says the gentleman, “they are 
never meant in an evil sense/' “never to say, you mean to do 
what is evil or unlawful." T do not take it to be the ehar- 
aetor of evilly disposed men, when tliey mean to earr>' a 
point by foree, to announce, “we mean to carry it wdekedly ?" 
Such is not human nature, Tf T mean to carry a pfunt by 
force, I do not tell my neighbor, T intend to do it wnekedly. 
Those who read plays, know very w'cll how^ Shakc^pean^ rep- 
resents the persuasion of a person to commit a crime, he 
never places it in the right light which would probably dis- 
gust, but if is varnished over and divested of its unseemli- 
ness. When the king wishes his nephews murdered, did he 
say to Hubert, “go murder thi-se boys?" No, he could not 
but have known that he would have rffsisted, but he says. 
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“Hubert, you know these children cross my path in every 
instance.” I do not say that they declared, that they would 
do what they knew was wrong, but what the law says is 
wrong. It must, however, be put an end to in the bud, or else 
that law will be set at defiance. But says the gentleman, it is 
the common language between bride and brid^n'oom. I be- 
lieve he is a bachelor, when he marries he will find that the 
bride will not be satisfied merely with his declaration of at- 
tachment. It is a declaration, I will defend you against 
every attack made by the husband to the wife; now if the 
husband should stand by and see a ruffian maltreat his wife, 
as a passive spectator, would she not have a right to com- 
plain that he had cowardly violated his word; and what a 
figure would he make in endeavoring to excuse himself by 
saying, Why I did say I would defend you, my dear, by my 
body and life, but by the idiom of the German language, it 
means nothing more than a great attachment for you. Would 
he not be covered with disgrace in acting in this manner? 
Farther, in the declaration of independence, the congress 
have pledged their lives, fortunes and sacred honors; I ask 
you, if one of the honest Germans who joined in this declara- 
tion, had been told, you Germans intend nothing by all this, 
for when you say, you will support this by your body and 
life, it only means in your language, that you have a great 
attachment for it, but will not lift a finger in its defense; 
what would have been the answer? He would have spurned 
the idea. I deny that it is possible to reconcile what Varrin 
says with the words “defend” and “support.” These words 
imply action, and it is impossible that they can mean merely 
a milk and water attachment. If you are to oppose, you are 
to act ; if you are to defend, you are to act ; it is impossible to 
give sense to these words without action being implied by 
them; it is impossible that they should merely signify at- 
tachment. The words, says Mr. Bawle, do not alone support 
it; I acknowledge it, if not connected with “defend,” “sup- 
port,” and “uphold.” If the English party had come there 
with swords, knives and guns, would not the corporation be 
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right in saying, gentlemt?n, yon have pledged yourselves to 
attain your object by your bodies and lives. The first part 
of Varrin s exposition, therefore, is noiisense and ipipossible; 
and equally strange is his account, tliat it is impossible for a 
person to learn German from a dictionary of German and 
l^renoh; we can certainly learn German from the French 
idiom; why then can 1 not know tin* Gt»rman idiom from the 
other side of the book? It is plain to common sense. Then, 
gentlemen, I say the meanijig of iht‘so words is obvious when 
you take them connected as 1 have im‘ntioned. As to the 
latter part of it, when 110*11 .say tliey will use force, they do 
not mean to say they will use unlawful force, but they mean 
to say, that they will h ave it to themselves t<» decide whether 
it is lawful or unlawful: this, the law will not admit; you 
cannot judge for your.sclf, unle.ss it were as in feudal days 
when the trial by battli* was us<'d, instead of that by jury.® 

I did give my ofiinion as a lawyer, not as a publi<* offi- 
cer, that the congregation should vole for the judgi*s; my 
friend says, this was an i .r part* pro<'e»*ding ; it is true, but I 
hav(* now seen all the j)apers, and havt* heard that by-law 
read, and 1 am confirmed in llie opinion for the reason I be- 
fore gave, and 1 contend, that tlie body art* tin* electors, and 
unless there is an express provision to tin* contrary, the ap- 
pointment of iMS[)c*otors of their eh etion must remain with 
them. 

J ul If 20. 

Mr. IngrrsolL Kesf)eetiiig that committee and tlie provid- 
ing the Ji<iuor, there was the gr<*atest irriprof)rit*ty ; an<l the 
eai’liest opi>ortunity ought to be taken by the eourfs and 
juries, decidedly to mark with di.sapprobation (*verything of 
the kind. By way of apology, rf*ferenec was made to the 
practice of our elections, at which they have refreshments 
and liquor. No douht, and if at the '‘Xpr*nse of the eongrega- 
tion, liquor and provision are fiirnisheil to the inspectors and 
clerks, who cannot leave the place during the day to get them, 

Mr. Inger'ifM here j 'wiewed the evidence as to the disturbance at 
the meeting. 
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I find no fault. But I can safely make the assertion that Mr. 
Binney would sooner lose his right hand, than eat and drink 
at the expense of a party at an election, when he officiates as 
one of the judges; the county commissioners provide for the 
gentlemen who are engaged in the public business*; but that 
the judges of an election are to eat and drink at the expense 
of a particular party, the thought, I believe, never for one 
moment was entertained. 

Mr. Rawle, Did not Busch carry beer in to the judges at 
that election? 

Mr. Ingersoll. That is an argument such as that which 
people frequently make, when blamed for bad conduct, ‘‘I 
am not worse than my neighbors are. ’ ’ But if he did do so, 
they cannot vest in themselves any virtues, taken from the 
characters of others. This liquor was prepared by a party, 
and I confidently trust, our courts and juries will put their 
veto upon it in such a manner as will put an end to it. Con- 
sider well what will be the consequence if it be not nipped in 
the bud ; I hope it will be at a very distant day that elections 
will be conducted according to the practice of England; but 
in that country, if a candidate give a mug of beer to a voter, 
ipso facto the election is void to all intents and purposes. 
Now I ask, was not Hoeckley a candidate at that election? 
Was he not a member of that German society, who were at 
the expense of the refreshments, the provisions and liquor? 
Was he not, as a member, to contribute his proportionate part 
of the treasure, and therefore a paymaster of that day? 
When you are deliberating, you will consider this, gentle- 
men, I make no comment. 

This is the way in which the election was carried on ; and a 
mode of very dangerous consequence indeed, giving a char- 
acter to the proceeding, and an expectation of what would 
take place. These circumstances having preceded the elec- 
tion, that election, generally speaking, from its commence- 
ment to the conclusion was a scene of turbulence, riot and 
gross impropriety ; I acknowledge there were ebbs and flow- 
ings of the tide; but still, throughout, there was a sceU'^ of 
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gross impropriety. When I say this, I lay aside all that the 
witnesses of the prosi'inition liave said: 1 fotind my observa- 
tion upon the information of the dtd*e?idants’ witnesses them- 
selves.^ 

Gentlemen, our object is not vengeaiice, nor liave we any 
authority to these |)articiilar defendants; it is the principle we 
want supported. The t*onstitution presrrvcs all tlie elections 
and is it possihh* tliat all our rcprese!itativi*s wln> framed the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, could have misunderstood this 
valuable privilege? It says, “all ehM'lions sliall be free and 
equal.’^ Now what says I'ldfr respecting thr r!*eedom of tliis 
election; he was asked, ‘‘why did you not interpose,’* “why” 
says he “it was as much as my lifv was worth,” and he did 
not interpose, nor did he dare to do it. If eleetions are con- 
ducted by riot, it is impossible to tracf* minutely <'Vt‘ry cir- 
cumstance of disorder. Now gmtlemen, you have llie oppor- 
tujiity to give an (^xaniple which will b(» instructing to the 
community at large, one way or tin* other. Tf U is right, 
when men have in view a particular object, to say, “wc wdll 
effect it by force;” and if yon have a right to say, or if you 
wait until you can say, yon knew they were doijig wrong, but 
they <Iid not intend wrong, you can ik vi*r put a stop to such 
proceedings. Look to Kurope, what fh) yrm see there? Do 
you not see instanei*s when* tin* Gat holies have been 07 )j)r«\ss- 
ing to blood and death, tlie Protestants? When tliese people 
are arraigned, will yon b<‘ al)le to [)rove tln*y m(*ant to do 
wrong? ]Many of them really think, as St. Paul himself did, 
wdieii they an* committing the most almminable outrages, they 
are doing God service; but nlien brought into courts of jus- 
tice, the law must say, w’hetlier wdiat they did, was right or 
wrong. Tf these people have a right to proceed in this man- 
ner, so may w<* for political purpo.ses; and a nnml)f*r of us 
may combine and say, “here is a Virginia candidate, whom 
they wish to elect to the, presidential chair, but we will pre- 
vent it with our bodies and lives.” If gentlemen, men were 
to join from motives of that kind, I would consider it my 

^ Mr, Ingersoll here reviewed the evideaec. 
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duty, to proceed instantly against anything of the sort, with 
all the energies of the law. It is the part of juries to say, 
and the constitution says expressly, that the trials by juries 
shall be inviolate, it will depend upon them, whether com* 
binations of this kind shall or shall not be suffered. 

Gentlemen, it is quite foreign to your inquiry whether Eng- 
lish preaching ought or ought not to be introduced. If it 
appears, that the defendants did agree that they would op- 
pose by force the introduction of the English preaching, I 
take it for granted, that the verdict ought to be against 
them ; it is a conspiracy. This is the principle laid down in 
the shoemakers case, and in different eases in the several 
parts of the United States, in New England, and other deci- 
sions. If the parties were not content with the election of 
the congregation, they had an appeal to the law; for there 
is no difficulty in this respect, if the election had been irreg- 
ular, the way was perfectly open for them, they had a right 
to call upon Mr. Eawle, and Mr. Levy, to whom they applied 
to defend them, and say, “apply to the court for an informa- 
tion in the nature of a quo warranto;” and the court would 
have the power to say, whether under their charter, the con- 
gregation could decide the point in dispute respecting the 
use of the German or English language, and if they had been 
deprived of their elective franchise, the court would re- 
store it. 

Allow me, in conclusion, seriously to appeal to you, what 
cause was there for this kind of hostile infuriated spirit? For 
I do say, that all history, sacred and profane, and personal 
experience teach us, that the most infuriated spirit that can 
agitate the breast of man, is mistaken zeal, a zeal, as in the 
language of holy writ, without knowledge. I presume, you 
as well as I, sometimes read “Young’s Night Thoughts;’.’ do 
you not recollect that when his daughter had died in Prance, 
and she was not permitted to be buried in consecrated ground 
under the idea that she was a heretic, it occasioned that line, 
“the sainted spirit petrified the human breast.” The French 
people were a kind, obliging people, but their bigotrj’ ren- 
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dered them inaocossiblo to tht* demaiuls of pity and humanity. 
Therefore without impeaching those who wished to exclude 
English preaching, J do say, that it is most dangcl^s to 
suffer these proceedings to take their course unchecked, and 
it is necessary that an example should l>e set to the com- 
munity, that to carry points in religion, thry must not un- 
dertake to resort to force, and tliat, of eoursf', tliey must ac- 
quiesce in tile result of their elections, or a]>pcal to tlo' laws 
of their country. Bigotry has not one feature of this senti- 
ment; the mildness of (Miristianily is assuredly its eonlrast; 
and in this eounlry I am happy to ohservt\ that though our 
people upon necessary occasions meet deatli witli great cool- 
ness and intrepidity; in time of peaee tiny are loth in spill- 
ing blood: they do not habitually talk of spilling blood; it is 
not a threat eongcnial to their tempers. They may oeeasion- 
ally (juarrel as all m«m who have strong passions will ; they 
may procet*d to blows, but the idea of taking blood, beeausc 
others differ from us in opinion, whieh has been repeated too 
often on this occasion, and hereafter, I hope never again will 
be, has nevej’ entered in their imaginations. 

JUDGE YEATKS' UnAIlGE. 

Judge Yeates. Are the defendants, all or any, guilty of 
^he coihspiracy charge!? A sense of religion is essruitially 
necessary in all civiliz(*d governments. The hofies and fears 
of an hereafter are strong incentives to a virtuous course of 
life, and the most j)ow(‘rfuI restraints of vicious propensities. 
Without a firm belief in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, an oath or affirmation loses its most efficient sanc- 
tion. In this happy country, the rights of conscience are in- 
violable and sacred. Every man is at liberty tf) worship the 
Creator of the Universe in his own way. The jury, thc’^c- 
fore, will constantly keep in mind, that it i» no jiart of their 
duty to decide either on the doctrint« or discipline of the 
German Lutheran church, or whether the occasional use of 
the English language in the adoration of the Deity would 
conduce to the true interests of the church in general, and of 
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the youthful part of it in particular. For we freely dis- 
claim all jurisdiction on these points. But we are called 
upon in our several departments to consider and impartially 
to decide, whether the laws of the country have been violated 
by all or any of these defendants. In every association of in- 
dividuals, whether civil or religious, the voice of the ma- 
jority fairly and honestly taken, according to their funda- 
mental rules ought to prevail, where there is a difference of 
opinion amongst the members! — still, the minority have a 
right to meet and consult together and use all lawful means to 
effectuate their honest purposes, in cases not prohibited by 
law; and the using unlawful methods with intent to defeat 
them of their first rights, is an, offense known to our code. 

The Lutherans are. a respectable religious society in this 
state, they borrow their names and adopt the religions tenets 
of Martin Luther, one of the champions of the reformation, 
grounded on the celebrated Augsberg confession of faith. 
They were incorporated in this city by a proprietary charter 
on the twenty-fifth of September, 1765, which referred to 
their fundamental articles and was, on the third of March, 
1780, confirmed and amended at their instance by an act of 
assembly. The Lutheran system having first taken root in 
Germany, it was highly natural and reasonable, that the emi- 
grants from that country, and their immediate descendants, 
who professed that faith should use the language of that em- 
pire, which they understood, in their public worship: they 
would feel a predilection for it as the language of their fore- 
fathers. But experience teaches us, that after an efiSux of 
time, their children would not feel the same attachment to 
it — ^with them it would not be their native tongue; hence 
arose unhappy divisions which rent the church, and which I 
deeply regret. The address of 1805 declares by a committee, 
that : :they wish and seek no separation, they ask for the in- 
troduction of part of the instruction of the youth and of the 
divine service in the Fnglish language for the benefit of the 
congregation, and that in such a manner, that not the smallest 
offense be given to them who had opposed t he m theretofore.” 
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Such also is the devout i*epreseiitation of Dr, Leib, the chair- 
man of the committee, to the president of the corporation on 
the twenty-sixth September, 1815. 

It has been said by some of the members, that “an English 
mode of wonship cannot be introduced or -permitted in tlieir 
churches,’’ upon the gi-ound that they were a German Lu- 
theran congregation and incorporated as such. To this I can- 
not accede. Imperious duty obliges me to declare my mind 
in this particular, explicitly. I consider the word “German'* 
in the different instruments as mere matter of description. 
The principle W’as established by all the judges of this court 
in the case of the German religious society of Roman Catho- 
lics of the Holy Trinity church in the city of Philadelphia 
(in Spruce street). No religious tenet of the Lutheran congre- 
gation has been shown confirming the divine service of that 
church to the German language. No law contains such direc- 
tion. To Omniscience all languages are known as well as the 
inward recesses of the human lieart. The aspirations of a de- 
vout mind wull not be overlooked by the Father of mercies. 
But the church itself has pra'^’tically determined the very 
point. On the laying of the first corner stone of Zion church 
on the sixteenth of May, 1766, Dr. Wrangie delivered R ser- 
mon in the English tongue; — Although the congn'gation did 
not deem it eligible to introduce an alternate preaching in 
the German and English languages, yet on the twenty-fifth 
of February, 180fi, at a meeting of the minislej-s, vestrymen 
and church-wardens, in order ‘ to connect the congregation 
together in love, dootrine and faith," they solemnly agreed 
to cede and convey unto those who wished to have divine serv- 
ice in the English language, the church of St. Michael and 
the first burial ground, upon certain terms expressed in their 
resolution. No one can suppose that the church councils 
would have come into such a measure if they had doubted for 
a moment on the orthodoxy of worshiping the Supreme Being 
in the English tongue. As a matter of histoiy, I can vouch 
that the Lutheran church in the Borough of Lancaster was 
consecrated fifty years ago by devotional exercises in the Get- 
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man and English languages. I was present at the time and 
never heard more striking bursts of true eloquence, which 
went home to the heart, than those which issued from the 
lips of Mr. Whitfield, in the afternoon of that day. On this 
subject I may add, with propriety, that divine worship is 
now performed in Lancaster every fortnight regularly in the 
English tongue, and a discourse also delivered by the worthy 
gentleman who performs the ministerial duties of the Lu- 
theran church. 

I have been more full on this part of the subject, because I 
do not yet despair of the return of peace and harmony into 
the churches of St. Michael and Zion, if mutual forbearance 
and brotherly love are cultivated amongst its members. If 
there are any who oppose the English worship on conscien- 
tious scruples alone, I recommend to them to consult their 
bibles, confessions of faith and catechisms, and calmly and 
deliberately determine for themselves whether their scruples 
will bear the fair test of reason. Yet let me not be misunder- 
stood when I assert as my private opinion, that devotion in 
the language of the country, is perfectly orthodox according 
to the tenets of Martin Luther — explicitly declare that the 
councils of that church are the exclusive judges whether any 
other than the Oerman language shall be used in public 
prayer or discourses, and alone can regulate their own dis- 
cipline according to their sober discretion and prudence. 

With these preliminary observations I proceed to the dis- 
charge of my immediate official duties. The question to be 
tried is, are the defendants or any of them guilty of the of- 
fense stated in either of the counts in this indictment? The 
law has been accurately laid down by the prosecutors. 

It is contended on the part of the prosecution that the con- 
spiracy here charged may fairly be inferred from the acts af 
the defendants, and from their expressions as well written as 
oral and that neither of them can rationally be accounted for 
on any other grounds — as to their acts and doings we are re- 
ferred to the transactions of the different school houses be- 
longing to the churches, before and on the day of the elec- 
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tion. On this part of the case, the evidence is very contra- 
dictory, and I fear cannot be r(?ooneiled. It is therefore the 
duty of the jury to consider with due deliberation and calm- 
ness the whole of tlie testimony, and assign to each witness the 
credit to which in their consciences and judgments they shall 
think him justly entitled. They will as far as possible, recon- 
cile discordant testimony, but when this caimot be d(uie, they 
will weigli tlie crt*dit of each witness acc(»rding to his leputa- 
tion a!id statical in the world, and the pnihability of his 
story. Many witn(‘ss<‘.s came before vow under a certain de- 
gree of bias, as their opinions are made up either favorably 
or unfavorably to the introduction of divine worsliip in Eng- 
lish into the churches. Jurors are tin* exi'Insivi* constitu- 
tional judges of the credibility of witnes.ses, and should per- 
form this important branch of their duty with firmness and 
impartiality. They will make every due allowanec for human 
passions and infirmity; they will not believe rashly and with- 
out reasons satisfactory to their own minds, that any witness 
has intentionally committed the liorrid crime of perjury. 
They will call to their aid the manner in whicjh the different 
witnesses hav^e related their stories and consiiler on the one 
hand, their candor and ingcnioiisness, and on the other hand, 
whether they have shown backwardness ami fircvarication 
on their oaths. 

Tlie witnesses have detailed the different faets according 
to the impressions made on their minds nspectively. It can- 
not be expected that I shall go throngli llie t<\stirnony mi- 
nutely wdiicli lias cost us eight days in hearing, and which has 
been so fully commented on by the different counsel The 
jury have heard those remarks and w^ill patiently consider 
them, and give them such weight as upon a fair contrast of 
all the evidence collected togiUher, they shall think them en- 
titled to. But I feel it to be my duty to be more particular as 
to some of the witnesses. Andrew^ Busch, certainly, in a very 
improper manner, styled Christian Mannhardt the ‘'Lord 
God of the Germans,'' as well as their "captain general." It 
remained doubtful iu the evidence given for the state, who 
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made use of these expressions, but it is fully ascertained by 
Frederick Dreer, John Adam Herpel, Jacob Beily and Charles 
Keileck, that they must be attributed to Busch. John Piper 
the stripling of nineteen, paid little attention to his sacra- 
mental vow, when in conversation with Godfrey G. Cope on 
the day of the election, he connected together the holy Euchar- 
ist and an impious oath. It detracts also from the credibility 
of Frederick Dreer, that he has declared on oath that he had 
no conversation with Adam G. Harris, wherein he had said, 
that the English party might deem themselves fortunate in 
having escaped unhurt from the school house, or used any 
expressions to that effect. The direct contrary has been as- 
serted by Harris and John Birmbaum upon their oaths, with 
all the peculiar circumstances attending it, and the observa- 
tions of Mr. Geyer thereon, that the president should be in- 
formed of it. Let the jury judge, whether I have not ground 
for these remarks. 

It has been urged by the defendants, that the riot and 
tumult, on the day of the election, arose from the unau- 
thorized motion of George Witman, and that he alone was 
responsible for the consequences. But if there was a riot and 
breach of the peace on that day, whose source may be fairly 
traced to the unlawful combination forcibly to oppose the in- 
troduction of any other language besides German into the 
services of the church, the conduct of Witman will not ex- 
cuse the defendants. Besides, if he really was ignorant of 
the appointment of inspectors by the president of the cor- 
poration, he could not be subject to blame, in proposing the 
question to the electors assembled; he showed the opinion of 
learned counsel in favor of the rights of the congregation. 
The resolutions of two hundred and sixty-three members of 
the congregation at the two school houses on the sixth and 
ninth of October, 1815, and entered in the minutes of the 
corporation on the eleventh of October following, contained 
the most intemperate language. It denounced in strong and 
highly reprehensible terms, every member of the corporation 
who was friendly to English preaching, as traitors to their 
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trust &nd unworthy of their confidence. If these renictrks 
were well founded, it would be difficult to say, from what 
source the president would be vested with legitimate au- 
thority to discharge his official functions in the appointment 
of inspectors. 

Upon this part of the case I will content myself with sub- 
mitting to the jury, whether viewing the conduct of Witman 
in the strongest and most unfavorable light, it would pos- 
sibly justify the acts and doings of those who have been 
styled the German party. 

I come next to the writings and sayings of the defendants, 
which are urged as further overt acts from which the un- 
lawful agreement may be collected. Tin* German petition, 
which was on the twenty-sixth September, 18111 , addresa(‘d to 
the corporation wuth one hundri^d and jiinety-five signatures, 
forms a highly important part of the evidence, and merits 
great consideration. The Lutheran hymn book, several Ger- 
man dictionaries and three learned gentlemen (two of them 
Reverend clergymen) have been brought forward to iiid us 
in our translation. The passages supposed to be exception- 
able on the part of the state are thus re?idered into English. 

have firmly bonne! oursch^y before God and .solcnnily to 
each other, to defend with onr bodies and lives onr German rlivine 
worship against every attack, and to o|)j)osc‘ with all onr power 
the introduction of a strange language into onr clnirclies ; we 
further pray you to make siudi an arrangerrjenl, 1 1ml the <»pponents 
of the German language and Gentian <ll\ ino wnrslilp may never be 
permitted to meet in onr .school lionst*.*^ for ilie ;<ttainment of their 
base views. Be ye a&snred that we will with all onr powers, yea, 
with body and life, support yon dear fathers and hn>ll»ers, in all 
such measures as may tend to the welfare, the advancement and to 
the perfecting of our German divine sendee.” 

That this is the plain, literal translation of the original, is 
denied by no one. The dictionaries show that Leib und 
Lehen,” in the German tongue, signify in English, “with 
body and life." But it is said by Francis Varrin, Dr. Hel- 
muth and Dr. Collin, that according to the idiom of the Ger- 
man language, the words mean nothing but great earnestness 
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in a cause supposed to be good — that they convey no threat, 
nor imply anything unlawful or criminal — and that they do 
not pledge the signers to any improper or illegal enterprise. 
They said that the word or “with’’ refers to the writ- 

ers or speakers, and is contradistinguished from the term 
“by/^ I pay great deference and respect to the opinions of 
these learned men, in a language they must be supposed to 
understand; and I am disposed to acquiesce in their senti- 
ments, that these words in a figurative or metaphorical sense 
may fairly conveey the idea they have assigned to them. But 
in this paper, the verbs, defend, oppose and attack are super- 
added, which imply activity and force, if the same become 
necessary by subsequent events. It is moreover perfectly 
clear to everyone, that we may derive most important lights 
in our researches from the previous as well as subsequent con- 
duct of the defendants and their associates, who form what is 
often called the German party. By analogy we may adopt 
the expressions of pious and Reverend divines and call such 
conduct the context. Words may be innocent or indifferent 
in themselves standing alone, which may be susceptible of a 
very different construction, when compared with other ex- 
pressions, as acts of the speaker. So, of a shake of the head, 
or shrug of the shoulders without the utterance of a single 
expression. Let the papers then be examined with these 
cautionary remarks. Charles Eberle proves that it is the 
handwriting of Christian Mannhardt, who is said to be a 
man of warm and ardent temper. From the pen of such a 
man, we cannot reasonably expect a mere milk and water 
composition, breathing such language as a mother would use 
to a child. Alderman Geyer proves that the words, “mi# 
Leib und Leben^^ were underscored in the original address, 
when it was presented to the corporation. They were there- 
fore deemed to be energetic terms to which the attention of 
the readers was particularly solicited. The bulk of the sign-, 
ers were plain men unused to figures of speech, who would 
adopt the expressions in their literal and natural sense. Mann- 
hardt was the leader of those who were attached to the per- 
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forniftiice of diviiio service in the German language exclu- 
sively, and delivered orations against their adversaries. lie 
boasted that he had stirred up all the people at Cainptown 
by a speech he had addressed to them, tliat he had it in his 
power and would do it again. To John Uliler, ln‘ says, “not 
half an inch must be given, or blood must flow." To Charles 
Bberle he repeats expressions of a similar nature. Johii Der- 
neck, tells Audn^vv niiseli, “before tin* lOnglisli language shall 
be introduced into the church blood shall tlovv/' and u.ses the 
same words again to Henry Hurkhardt, adding, that they 
would do as had been theretofore praetieed in the German 
church in London, have rum and beer in the churcli and fight 
like game cocks, or bull dogs. Christian Schmidt also threat- 
ened George Kreps, that if his companions would not come in 
peaceably, they would follow the command cd’ our Saviour 
and smite with the sword. 1 forb(*ar ii) re])eat tin* expres- 
sions of Valentine llaglee, John Schlag, Schwartz, Kean and 
others, whose conduct and sayings are admitted to hav<* l»een 
highly intempei'ate and blameable. The Gmuiian petition was 
prepared and signed with several names prior to the [letilion 
in favor of English preaching. They state therein, tliat they 
had firmly bound themselves befor*e God and s(>lemnly t(» 
each other to defend with their bo(lit*s and lives their Oiu’- 
inaii divine worship against every attack, which general word 
includes a lawful as well as uidawful attack and tc» oppose, 
etc. 

To the jury ^ ' belongs to determine, wliether tliey consist- 
ently wdth goou jnscience can say on tiieir f)aths, that for(*e 
or violence was not irjtcnded to be nsi*(l, il thry should see a 
fit occasion for it, taking into view the facts prewding it, and 
all the attendant circumstajiccs. ll is of no avail, in what 
manner the original petition was obtained, oi* that tin* de- 
fe«idants were ignorant of the extent oi the legal oiTensc they 
had committed. Every man is Ijoninl tj> know the la us of his 
country. The fact of conspiring need m»t be proved, but may 
be inferred from circumstances. Ksiablish th<* concurrence 
of the parties to do the act, it is a conspiracy, although no act 
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be done, and even though they were not previously acquainted 
with each other. When an act is done by one, the law imputes 
it to all, if done in pursuance of the illegal combination. This 
I explicitly lay down to be the laws by which the jury should 
be governed. Neither they, nor I, have anything to do with 
the consequences of a correction. The constitution of our 
country has placed this power in other hands. Between fif- 
teen and twenty of these defendants have courted this prose- 
cution, as has been proved by the clerk of the mayor. Be it 
so; they have chosen and spread their own bed, and must 
abide the consequences. In our several departments we act 
under the sanction of an oath, and are bound by the most im- 
perious duty to do equal justice to the commonwealth and the 
defendants. Let each of us then go straight forward, look- 
ing neither to the right nor the left. Let each of us en- 
deavor to inform our judgments and act impartially accord- 
ing to the dictates of a pure conscience. I will only add, if 
the jurors on mature deliberation shall have any reasonable 
doubts of the guilt of the defendants, or any of them, it is 
their duty to acquit them ; if they have no such doubts, they 
are bound to convict. To convict the innocent or acquit the 
guilty, both equally are abominations to the Lord. 

To the calm and temperate decision of the jury, I cheer- 
fully commit the cause. 

THE VERDICT. 

The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty against all the de- 
fendants. 

The verdict of the jury was affirmed by the Supreme Court in 
December, 1816. See 3 Serg. & Rawle Reports, p. 3. 



THE TRIAL OP JOHN FONTANA FOR DISLOY- 
ALTY, BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA. 1918. 

THE NARRATIVE. 

Rev. John Fontana was the minister of a Lutheran eliureh 
in the town of Salem, N. D. It was a Oerinaii eomrniinity, 
and the German lan^ua^e was used in the elnireh which had 
received some 3 ^ears before the gift of a Bible from the kaiser 
Fontana, a native of Germany, had become an American cit- 
izen in the j^ear 1898, renouncing all allegiance to (b‘rmnny 
and its ruler, and swearing to bear true faith and allegian(*e 
to the United States. But \vhen the German army invaded 
Prance and Belgium in 1914, the minister let it b(* kmmn that 
he was a warm admirer of Oerma?i d^)Ctrim*s and German 
methods. He preached to his congregation i?i German and 
told them what a noble war the kaiser was waging; ho p!*ayed 
in German for the sucfM‘ss of the German army, and he de- 
fended the sinking of the Lusitania. When in April. 1917, 
the United States eiit<‘red the gn^al cont<*s1. he n fusrd to join 
the Red Cross or to buy Ijihcrty lionds; Old Glory was not 
to be seen in or on his church nor was the Star Spangled 
Banner heard in the services. 

In February, 1918, lie was indicted under tlie Espionage 
law for interfering w’itli the militai'v and naval lorees of the 
rjnited States, for causing insubordination and mutiny, and 
for obstructing the draft. The indictment charged that he 
had said, that President Wilson w^as a jnan w'ho, after secur- 
ing his election on the slogan, “he kept us out ot war,“ 

*A capital ''K” is hardly due to fhai kind of it “kaiser’* w'ho 
swaggered with his big .sword and nnistaclic imd army two to one lo 
his opponents, and w-lio, from the rear, in a safe jdaec, ordered his 
soldiers to destroy'’ churches and works ^>f art and kill old men, 
women and children, but just a.s soon as In* began td be whipped, in- 
stead of standing by his men to the last, ran off t<> llollarid with 
his precious son, like a couple of cowardly negro chicken thieves. 
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turned around and by the use of his high office of President, 
whipped the members of Congress into line and secured the 
authority to enter into the war with Germany; that he felt 
proud of the noble fight the Germans were making; that the 
sinking of the Lusitania was justified and that there was no 
reason whatever for the United States taking up arms against 
Germany; that he frequently as a minister prayed for the 
success of the armies of Germany over the armies of the 
United States; that he told i>eople that he did not want to 
subscribe for Liberty Bonds because it would tend to en- 
courage the administration ; that the President was using the 
same method of threats to force every bank within the United 
States to subscribe to Liberty Bonds; that the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds would give the country more money to fight 
Germany and thus prolong the war; that he desired the suc- 
cess of the enemies of the United States. 

His defense was that though he had said some of these 
things, yet it was before we entered the war, and that it was 
natural for a Gterman to be on Germany’s side. But he 
claimed that after the 15th of April he had said nothing dis- 
loyal and done nothing which had influenced any man of 
draft age to resist the draft. But the jury found him guilty 
and the Judge sentenced him to imprisonment for three 
years, in a scorching address upon the attitude of many Ger- 
man-Americans toward the country they had chosen to live 
in and whose interests they seemed never to have regarded. 

THE TRIAL.* 

In the United States District Court, Bismarck, North Dakota, 
July, 1918. 

Hon. Charles F. Amuwn,* Judge. 

July 29. 

On February 27 John Fontana was indicted for a viola- 
tion of the United States Statute known as the Espionage 

* “Transcript of record. United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit. No. 5295. J. Fontana, plaintiff in error, vs. United 
States of America, defendant in error. In error to the District Court 
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Act (June 15, 1917),® by falsel^^ stating on or about Decern* 
ber 19, 1917, that President Wilson was a man who after se- 
curing his election on the slogan kept us out of war’" 
turns squarely around and by the use of his high office of Presi- 
dent w- hipped the members of Congress into line by threats 
of exposure of this one and that one and in this way secured 
the authority to enter into the war with Germany; that he 
felt proud of the noble fight the Germans wore making in the 
war; that the sinking of the Lusitania was justified and that 
there was no reason whatever for the United States taking 
up arms against German}'; that he freciuently and as a min- 
ister of the German Evangelical Church prayed for the suc- 
cess of the armies of Germany over the arinies of the United 
States, and stated to his congregation, and to divers persons 
whose names are unknown, false and injudicious statements 

of the United States for the District of North Dakota. Filed Octo- 
ber 11, 1918. St. Louis Mo.*' 

“United States ("irenit Court of Apr»eals, Fughtli Circuit. No. 
5295. J. Fontana, plaintifl' in error, vs. Uriiled States of America, 
defendant in error, itrief for defendant in error. Melvin A. Hil- 
dreth, U. 8. attorney, .Tolin Camiody, as.sistant T. S. attorney, attor- 
neys for (leiciidant in error, Fargo, N. 1). Filed Ajn*. li, 1919; 
E.‘E. Kodi, clerk.” 

“llnited States Circuit (Vnirt of Appeals, FJglilli ('inMiit. No. 
5295. J. P’onlana, plaint iff in ern»r, vs. United States of America, 
defendant in error. Writ of error to District Uoiirl of tiie United 
State.s, District of North Dakota. Hon. Charles F. Atnidcm, presid- 
ing. Mr. H. W. Shaw, Mandnn, N. D., Mr. Join) Knanf, Jamestown, 
N. D., attorneys for plaintiff in error. Hon. M. A. HiJdreth, 11. S. 
district attorney, Hon. John ('nmiody, a,s.si,s|ant I . S. district attor- 
ney, Fargo, N. D., attorney.s for defendant in error. Filed Feb. 28, 
1919; E. E. Koch, clerk.” ' 

“United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit No. 
5295. J. Fontana, plaintiff in error, v.s. Ignited States of Aruerica, 
defendant in error, Rejdv brief of j)laintiff in error. John Knanf, 
Jamestown, N. D., and iV. W. Shaw, Mandan, N. D., attorneys for 
plaintiff in error; M. A. Hildretli, Fargo, N. I)., attorney for defend- 
ant in error. Filed Apr. 11, 1919; E. E. Koch, clerk.'* 

* Amidon, Chakles Fr;F;MO.vT. Horn ( lymcr, N. \ A.H. 
Hamilton Coll., 1882; went to Fargo, N. D., 1882; admitted to bar, 
1886; member comm, to revi.se code and statutes of N. D., 1893; 
U. S. Dist. Judge, Dlsr of N. D., since 1896. 

® See the statute in the judge’s charge, pant., p. 946. 
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as aforesaid; that he did not want to subscribe for Liberty 
Loan bonds because it would tend to encourage the adminis- 
tration; that the President was using the same method of 
threats to force every bank within the United States to sub- 
scribe to Libert}" Loan bonds; that the purchase of Liberty 
Loan bonds would give the country more money to fight Ger- 
many and thus prolong the war; that he desired the success 
of the enemies of the United States. 

The indictment had three counts. The first charged that his false 
statements were made ^^with the intent to interfere with the operation 
and success of the military and naval forces of the United States, and 
to promote the success of its enemies, to the injury of the service of 
the United States.” The second count charged that the false state- 
ments ^'did willfully cause and attempt to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, and refusal of duty in the military and naval forces 
of the United States, to the injury of the sendee of the United 
States.” The third count charged that in so making the said false 
statements as aforesaid, "the said J. Fontana did willfully obstruct 
the recruiting and enlistment sendee of the United States, to the 
injury of the service of the United States.” 

M, A, Hildreth,^ District Attorney, and John Cartnody^^ 
Assistant District Attorney, for the Government. 

B. W. Shatv^ and John Knanf for the Prisoner. 

* Hildreth, Melvin Andrew. Born Watertown, N. Y.; educated 
in public schools and Whitestown Academy; removed to Dakota in 
1888; city attorney of Fargo two terms; colonel N. D. National 
Guard; life member Nat. Rifle Assn.; served through Spanish- Ameri- 
can War and Philippine Insurrection; judge advocate, Manila, 1898; 
asst. U. S. dist. attorney, 1913; U. S. dist. attorney, 1914. 

® Carmody, John. Born 1854, Granville, Wis.; educated in pub- 
lic schools of Wisconsin and Minnesota; admitted to bar (Waseca, 
Minn.) 1880; practiced law in Waseca 5 years and in Hillsboro and 
Fargo, N. D., 34 years. Has held the following public positions : J us- 
tice of peace, Waseca, Minn. ; judge Municipal Court of Waseca; city 
attorney and mayor of Hillsboro, N. D.; State’s atty. Traill Co., 
N. D.; judge Supreme Court of N. D.; member State board of con- 
trol of penal and charitable institutions of N. D.; assist, atty. gen. 
N. D.; asst. IT. S. dist. atty. N. D. 

• Shaw, Benjamin W. Born Burlington, Wis., 1858; studied law 
in office of Winslow & Bronson, Racine, Wis. ; admitted to Wis. bar. 
1881; removed that year to North Dakota, where he has practiced 
(Mandan) for 35 years. Has held the offices of asst, chief clerk of 
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A demurrer to the different counts of the indictment was overruled 
by the Court, whereupon the prisoner pleaded not (jnilty, 

Juh/ 30. 

The following jurors were selected and sworn: F. S. Riokbiel, 
F. W. Vail, Leon Maner, Oeo. l^onhardy, O. B. Johnson, (leo. A. 
Burns, C. E. Blackorby, I. 0. Saiiter, C. E. Castle, V. (L Vildmo, 
R. C. Palfry, Albert Bell. 

Mr.Knauf, We ask that the prosecution be required to elect u]»on 
which of the several charges and crimes in tlic difl’ereiit counts of the 
indictment it will depend for a conviction, and also if any charge is 
to be made from December 19, 1017, which is the date we are pre- 
pared to meet. 

Judge Amidon. The motion is denied. It may be understood that 
an exception wdll be saved to all rulings. That is ilie uniform pnic- 
tice in this court. It will not be necessary to prove the oflVnse to 
have been committed at a specific time named. If it is snlliciently 
near to be embraced witliin the charge in the indictment as “on or 
about,” that would he in any case siifficienl, and (lien evidence of 
other instances is admissible as going to tiie matter of intent alone. 

Mr. Hildreth. Gentlemen, the indictment v. hicli yon liave just heard 
read shows wdiat the eharge.s are against the prisomn*. In the first 
count he is charged with willfully making and coin eying false reports 
and false statements, contrary to the Thiited Slates .siatnti* <»alled the 
Espionage law. What he .said and di<! wc .shall show you by eredible 
witiie.sscs. It also charges (lint, as a minister of (lie German Evan- 
gelical Church, he jireached for the .success of the armies of Germnny 
over the armies of the T’nited States, and .'^tatisl to his congregation 
and to other persons false and injndieion.'^ slatemenis, and that he 
made them wuth (he intent to interfere with the milllary- and naval 
forces of the Ignited States and to promote the* sncee.ss of if.s enemies. 
The .second count cliarges him with t?ie same langnuge to willfully 
eau.se and attempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, and 
refusal of duty in the military^ and naval forces of tlie Fnited Siato. 
Tne third count charges that he did willfully obstruct the recruiting 
and enlistment .service of tlie T'niied Slates. 

We .shall prove to yon that flii.*^ man preaclied to a German congre- 
gation of from 50 to 200 peofde. It was in a German community 
We shall prove that prior to the hreakint: ojit of war l)etwecn this 
Government and Germany Iw? had hefui solicitous for the cause of 
Germany as against the Ailie.s; and that lie was endeavoring I > spread 


Stat-e House of Repre.sentatives, dist. atty., State's ally. Morton t o., 
president State bar assn, and city atty of Mandan; is at jiresent 
county judge. 

^ Knauf, Johx. Bom Jack.son Gountv, Mich.. 1808; studied law, 
Univ. of Mich.; admitted to bar (Mich.) 1802, North Dakota 1894; 
practices at Jamestown, N. D. ; has been judge of county court and 
State Supreme Court, N. D. 
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the seeds of discontent and sedition in that community we shall prove 
beyond any doubt. If he ever did anything which could be considered 
as loyal to his adopted country it was done after these proceedings 
for disloyalty were commenced against him. 

This human character that you have before you is a German char- 
acter. He has prayed in the German language and preached and 
sung in the German language. His soul is a German soul, while his 
body is here in America. Here he has enjoyed constitutional liberty 
under a free government since this war has commenced; but his whole 
labor has been in one direction, that of aiding and abetting the land 
of his birth — Germany. He preached these same principles in the 
church under the guise of religious instruction, the same principles 
that were preached by the German propagandists in this country 
before the war. 

THE WITNESSES FOB THE PROSECUTION. 


J. Henry Kling, Live at New 
Salem; am cashier of the First 
National Bank; know Mr. Fon- 
tana since he came to New Salem 
about nine years ago; he is a 
minister of the Gospel of the Ger- 
man Evangeliciil Church; there 
is a large German population at 
New Salem. During October, 
November, and December there 
were advertisements posted about 
the town calling for enlistments 
in the army and navy. There 
were many young men of the 
draft age in New Salem during 
this period. Had a conversation 
with defendant on the day that 
was set aside by the Governor of 
North Dakota as a holiday in all 
banks for the drive of the second 
Liberty Loan. I went up to his 
house and asked if he would put 
his name down on this list, show- 
ing him that I had already been 
to the schoolhouse and had all the 
teachers heading the list, and I 
wanted to have the preachers 
follow the teachers and put his 
name down for a Liberty bond; 
that I would have no trouble 
after that to sell any of the mem- 
ber of his congregation. He 
said he didn’t want to do any- 


thing to use liis influence to help 
out the prasent administration in 
this war, because President Wil- 
son was elected on the slogan 
^^He kept us out of war,” and 
then he used his power as Presi- 
dent, his influence as President, 
to put us into war by threaten- 
ing exposure of certain Congress- 
men. I asked him how he could 
expose any Congressmen. He 
said he had influence on all of 
them; all he had to do was to 
tell this man or that man. Mem- 
bers of Congress, that he would 
expose them to the light, and in 
that way he forced them to take 
a stand with the administration — 
forced the country to war — and 
the majority of the people were 
against war. For that reason he 
felt he did not want to buy any 
Liberty bonds or use his influence 
that way, because it would just 
tend to prolong this war. I no- 
ticed the picture of the kaiser 
on the wall and asked him if he 
was acquainted with the kaiser, 
and he said he knew the kaiser 
to be a man of peace; that he 
kept peace in Germany for oyer 
40 years, and at the present time 
there was no need for any war; 
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that the kaiser had offered peace 
on several different uecasions, 
and all they had to do was to 
accept those terms and there 
would be no war. He said, ‘‘Why 
don’t they accept his U^rmsV* 
He had the manner of a man who 
was very much — just as I have 
said — opposed to the war that 
the United States was carryine: 
on, and impatient with the ad- 
ministration. He said that the 
sinking of the Lusitania was a 
humane act on the j)arl of Oer> 
many, because of the fact that 
there were munitions on board, 
and by the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania it saved a lot of lives in 
Germany, and we would do the 
same thing. One of the things I 
remember especially that he said 
was, “T am very proud of the 
fight the German people an? 
making; can’t hel]> but be proud 
of it.” As I left his hoiuse I 
asked him if he would not sign, 
and he said, “No, not now”; that 
we were entirely in the wrong, 
and for that reiison he did not 
w.ant to lend his influence to 
something of that kind. I said, 
“It might help you if you will 
(‘ome out and listen to Mr. Koe- 
nig, who comes here next Siitur- 
day to give a talk. He w’ill .sj)eak 
in German.” He says, “J would 
rather listen to a man who talks 
in the English language, because 
if any man is educated in Ger- 
many and speaks in the German 
language, and holds the view that 
the present administration is 
right in this war, I don’t believe 
the man is sincere, and for that 
reason I would not w’ant to listen 
to him.” He said that be did not 
want to buy bonds because it 
would help to fight Germany and 
prolong file war — feed the war 


and prolong it. Mr. Fontana did 
not interfere with ray joining the 
army or navy or the aeroplane 
.<«ervice. That .subject did not 
enter into our conversation at all. 

Crf}ss~e:vatnfnr(1. Fontana did 
not say that the United State.s 
was the best security there was; 
or that In? could not buy United 
States bonds Ix^'niise lie did not 
have llu* money or tlie means. 
Am 'IS and did not come witliin 
llic draft registration. 1 don’t 
remember Hint he said an>d;hing 
against the draft law. He 
brought ui> tile fact that Ger- 
many had a better government 
tlian this country. That is one 
of the things he talked about 
that 1 had forirotten. He liked 
their system of goveminent l>el- 
ler than (lie systimi we had here. 

D, A. Podidl I live at New 
Salem; am as.'^istant cashier in 
the Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Defendant is one of the directors. 

1 attended hi.s church; am of 
German descent; sj>eak the Ger- 
man language and understand it. 
A bible, 1 understand, wa.s re- 
ceived from the kaiser some 
years before I came to New Sa- 
lem. I used to teach a Sunday- 
school class there, even after 
April 6, 1037. On a Sunday in 
August, 1017, T called up Mr. 
Fontana right after church, over 
the telephone, and said, “I un- 
derstood you to say in your ser- 
mon today that as the Lord was 
Tvith his people, the children of 
Israel, and hfdped them to over- 
come their enemies, so He gave 
the German people ways and 
mcan.s to stand off their enemies 
of the world.” He paused a few 
secomis and then said, “Yes, T 
believe T did say that.” He 
started to laugh in a wfty that 
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made me feel he felt it strange 
I should question what came 
from the pulpit. 

Mr. Knauf. 1 move to strike 
out the testimony in regard to 
his action and the laugh as being 
a mere conclusion of the witness, 
not a statement of facts, being 
over the telephone. 

The Court. The motion is de- 
nied, 

Mr. Podoll. I said I was just 
.as positive that it was the devil 
that enabled the Oermans to de- 
vise all these instruments of tor- 
ture. He said, “Maybe you are 
right, but I think it is God.” I 
said I couldn’t see how that 
accorded with the teaching that 
we had a loving God. He said, 
“God can be loving and still be- 
in this war.” Asked whether he 
believed that the Germans were 
the chosen people, he answered 
shortly, didn’t say that.’’ 
“But,” I said, “you do believe 
that the Germans are in the 
right and all the rest of us are 
in the wrong!” He said, “I do.” 
1 told him that was all 1 cared to 
know, and hung up the receiver. 
Was present when he preached 
that day in German. There was 
a fair-sized congregation, say, 
225. There were yonng men 
there between the ages of 21 and 
31. In the sermon he said, “Just 
as the Lord was with his people, 
the children of Israel, and helped 
them to overcome their enemies, 
so he gave the German people 
ways and means to stand oft 
their enemies of the world.” He 
prayed for both our land and 
the Fatherland, and that peace- 
ful relations might again be re- 
stored; asked blessing for our 
Congress and Government in 
general; among other things that 


follow in the reg^ar church 
service, ^king a blessing for the 
community and crops. Another 
Sunday his prayer began with a 
blessing for the old Fatherland 
and our new Fatherland, asking 
that peace between the two might 
not be broken ; that bloodshed be- 
tween them might be avoided, 
and that those who would break 
off peaceful relations be hindered 
in their efforts. Am I permitted 
to tell the tone of voice in which 
they were uttered! 

Mr. Hildreth. Yes. 

There was a feeling of utter 
disgust and hatred towards some 
certain individuals who were re- 
sponsible for the breaking off of 
those peaceful relations. 

Mr. Knauf. We object to this 
as a conclusion and not a state- 
ment of facts. 

I noticed after the middle of 
July, when I got back from my 
vacation, that that old feeling 
appeared to be entirely gone and 
America came first in the pray- 
ers and then the Fatherland, and 
merely a petition that the peace- 
ful relations might soon be re- 
stored; but never in the prayens 
did I hear anything about the 
righteousness of the cause for 
which America was in the war, 
nor an}*^ reference to the victory 
for our cause and our Allies, or 
anything to that effect. 

Early in April, 1918, he said 
he would like to have the Sunday 
school teachers meet that after- 
noon at the church. I went up 
in the afternoon. There were 
present four young women and 
one old gentleman, Mr. Nicbols- 
Mr. Fontana said there was some 
objection to the use of the 
American language in the Sun- 
day school; it was being used 
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entirely too much. I said I sup- 
posed I had the only class that 
nsed EnglLsli alinast entirely; 
and then the girls admitted they 
used English quite a little; that 
they had the children rend from 
the German readers aii<l tlien had 
them explain it in the Enirlish 
language. We wanted to know 
why there was object ion to the 
nse of English. He went on to 
state that the elders of tlie church 
didn’t like it. One of the lady 
teachers said she tlionglit this 
was a poor time to suggest any- 
thing like that when tiu* German 
language w\as hei?ig put out all 
over. TTe said Dint was only in 
places wdiore fliey didn’t know 
any better. T asked if this w’as 
a move on the part of tliem to get 
rid of me ns a Sunday-school 
teacher; if so, I would be per- 
fectly willing to step out. He 
said that was not the case; tliat 
the parents wanted the childre?» 
to learn German. 1 said it looked 
to me that the Sunday school was 
more a place to teach tlic Ger- 
man language than religion, lie 
assured us that ^vas not the idea. 
Some of the teachers said that 
we as teachers were not able to 
handle the German as well as 
they thought they ought to, to 
do the instructing entirely in 
German; and he STigg(*sted that 
they come over to his house and 
he would give them some reading 
material in German with refer- 
ence to Sunday-school wmrk, and 
we could gather at his house once 
a week and we would go over the 
work as a body. T never did. 
I think some of the teachers 
w^ent. 

The latter part of February, 
1918, several of our boys were 
leaving for the training camp, 


so it was suggested it would be 
nice to linvc a .special .scrvi<'c by 
the Endeavor society, and we did 
have a special service, and the 
pa.stor was asked to give ]»r:iyer. 
In that j>rayer he asked the 
Lords blessings upon (he boys 
who wer(‘ going to earnp; asked 
ihat He takt' (*are of tlicm, kee]> 
!hf*m. and alscv asked for ar. early, 
honorahh* prarc, Sunday 

morning I said we luid thought 
of di*c(ira(ing tin* clnircl) Avith 
Hags and Ininfing, and I asked 
\v)i<‘ther tlien‘ would he any oh- 
iectit>n to onr doiitg that during 
the af((‘rnoon. He said the 
ehurch had its reLndar evening 
church service first, which woubi 
he about 7; that would ineaTi 
tliat (»ur Endeavor would be at 
S. and that (he older people did 
not fancy (lie idea (if liaving dec- 
orations like that in church for 
their serviers and he cited an 
iiKstance wlii n* flags or bunting 
had b(‘en nsrd in (‘orineefion with 
<oine funeral some few years be- 
fore that. 1 said that rather 
than cause any bad feeling we 
would anatige onr dci*nra(ions ao 
I'iat we could put them up at the 
close of tlie regidar 4‘vening serv'- 
iec, and be said that would be all 
riglil and would be ajiprcciated. 
T left tlie Sunday school hecaufle 
it wa.s Tficrely one incielcnt. placed 
on another. T was dhsaj) pointed 
over that flag affair and tlie Sun- 
day scliotd affair regarding the 
leaching of more Gerh'.an, And 
the Sunday before I quit got 
into a little wrangle at Endeavor. 
Someone made the statement wo 
could not believe all those little 
things that were told in the pa 
pers, and Rev. Fontana said, 
“Don’t you remember what Mra. 
Rudd said at one of those pain- 
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otic meetings at the school- 
house TV And he went on to say 
that she said we could not believe 
90 or 95 per cent of the news 
that we found in our newspapers. 
I said that was not true ; thai she 
was talking of conditions in Rus- 
sia and had explained that the 
Russian news was doctored up to 
suit the Germans^ and the news 
we got over here was of that 
kind. Then the Reverend said, 
“Well, she did say that.” And 
that settled the argument, and the 
next Sunday I handed in the 
bool^ and told him I turned the 
class over to him. 

Cross-examined. As near as I 
can find out, my father's ances- 
tors were of Polish stock. Don't 
know this sermon I have referred 
to was on the topic of temp- 
tation. 

Mr. Knauf. Didn't he say, in 
substance, that we should pray 
lest we might yield to tempta- 
tion, And in that sermon didn't 
he say: “Germany, in her fight 
against a great number of ene- 
mies, has had a weapon which 
enabled her to hold out until now, 
but God has given the Christian 
a weapon with which he can de- 
feat all temptations at all times, 
namely, the prayer. The Lord 
says, ‘Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation. The 
spirit, indeed, is willing, but the 
flesh is weak' ''f I wouldn't say. 
Would you say that he did not? 
I told you just what I said to 
him over the phone, as I under- 
stood it, and he admitted that “I 
guess I did say that,” In that 
sermon, didn't he use the follow- 
ing language : “We therefore can 
be preserved from evil by prayer 
to God for His help and assist- 
ance^? I have b^rd that ex- 


pression before, but I would not 
say it was in that particular ser- 
mon. Didn't he at that time say 
that the prayer is the weapon 
which is always efficient against 
all temptation; let us therefore 
practice daily with this weapon 
that we may become skilled in the 
use of it? I have heard that 
expression before, but I would 
not say it was in that particular 
sermon. Didn't he in that ser- 
mon say : “Let us pray God daily 
for his assistance against the 
daily temptations that we may 
not fall, but that we may con- 
quer, and he who conquered 
through faith will be saved”? 
I would not say I heard that in 
that sermon, because that is 
brought up in so many sermons. 
Didn't he at that time say : “May 
our patient and merciful God 
help us that we may conquer at 
last and be victorious”? I don't 
remember hearing that statement. 
And in the Endeavor meeting, 
didn't he pray that the boys 
should do their duty, and didn't 
he instruct them to do their 
duty? Instruct them? — ^I don't 
know that I would say that he 
did. 

The Court. What did he say 
on that subject about the boys 
doing their duty? I don't re- 
member. Did he make any re- 
marks on the occasion of this 
service other than his prayer? 
Not that I remember. 

Mr. Knauf. Isn't it a fact that 
during the months of July and 
August and September and Octo- 
ber and November and December, 
1917, Rev. Fontana frequently in 
his sermons spoke about the 
United States, and in his prayers 
prayed for our Government and 
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our President and our Congress 
and our offieersf 

Mr. Hildreth. I object to any 
statements that were made after 
the return of the indictment. 

The Court. The objection is 
overruled. 

Mr. Pod-oil, It seems to me, 
regarding those prayers, that it 
was a kind of routine part of the 
regular prayer that was used in 
the church ser\uee, as near as T 
can remember. Nothing that Mr. 
Fontana said prevented me from 
volunteering or going into the 
service of the United States. 

John Schadel. Live at New Sa- 
lem. I am a German — no, I am 
American. I am a farmer. Was 
in church between April and May 
29. Mr. Fontana said, *‘l pray 
for our old FatJierland, that You 
would give him victory over his 
foes and destroy and shatter all 
who wants his evil.” He made 
that prayer every Sunday while 
I was there. 

Crosse-examined. He prayed for 
the President and Congress and 
this country. 

Mrs. Nellie Dietz. T had a con- 
versation some time in Septem- 
ber, 1917, with defendant at my 
house about the Red Crass. H*'* 
said he did not believe in the Red 
Cross. It was right after the 
first meeting we had about rlie 
Red Cross, when it was first or- 
ganized; I didn’t happen to be 
there at that meeting, and Rev. 
Fontana and his wife came over 
to my house several daj^ later 
and I was anxious to hear about 
the meeting — what they did, 
whether they organized. He said 
he wasn’t over there; if he had 
been, something would have hap- 
pened, aomething would have 


tunied up. I asked him, ^‘Why, 
don’t you believe in the Red 
Cr^t” He say.s “No; 1 don’t 
believe in it.” Tlien I asked him 
why he didn’t believe in it; I told 
him 1 thought it was good Avork; 
and he says. “We are at war with 
Germany; they don’t need our 
German money.” He said they 
didn’t want our nurses that were 
born in Germany, and ihey didn’t 
need our German money, either. 

Mr. Knauf. Didn’t he say it 
appeared from an article of Mr. 
DuA’idson, one of tlie American 
Red Ooss ageiit.s that the money 
from the United States would be 
lused exclusively for the Allied 
soldiers, and not for soldiers of 
the Geruiaji Kinpire falling into 
their hands as prisotiers, and that 
he did not heli«*ve that that was 
right, but that it should he used 
for all soldiers falling into our 
haiuls or the hand.s of tJie Allies f 
No, sir. 

Miss Otte. T am at present 
working on the Now Salem Jour- 
nal; they call me a reporter. Re- 
call attending defendant’s church 
aijd hwiring a sermon by him in 
.Tuly or August. 1917. He spoke 
of the Oennan submarine; said 
God specially ljhiK<>ed the Ger- 
man people, t>!*cause they had 
these submarine.^ as a means of 
warfare. It Avas a mixed congre- 
gation of men and women; there 
were young men between 18 and 
45; there w'ere fathers and moth- 
ers there who had sons and with- 
in the ages of 18 or wit^iin the 
ag&s of 21 and 91, and also those 
who had sons between the ages 
of 18 and 40. 

Cross-examined. Do not pre- 
tend to know the persons who 
were there on that Sunday; could 
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not name them. Do not remem- 
ber Mr. Fontana saying that God 
had given ns Christians a weapon 
against all temptation, namely, 
the prayer, with which we may 
defeat all temptation. Could not 
state whether he said in the 
course of his sermon : ^^The Lord 
saith, 'Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation; the 


spirit, indeed, is willing but the 
flesh is weak.''' 

Mrs. F. G. Wainwright. My 
husband and I are members of 
Mr. Fontana's church. The Bible 
that was presented to the church 
has been used there in the service 
ever since it was presented. Have 
not talked to Mr. Fontana about 
the Bible since war was declared. 


THE WITNESSES FOR THE DEFENSE. 


Herman Kroeger. Live in New 
Salem; have been a farmer; am 
retired now. Am 77; was born 
in Prussia; came to tlie United 
States in 1857. From '61 to '65 
I was in the western army in the 
cavalry. Am a member of Rev. 
Fontana's church; am president 
of the board. Attended church 
between April 6, 1917, and 1st of 
March, 1918, pretty regularly. 
He usually used a service book 
after the sermon. Generally he 
prayed for the President of the 
United States and also, specially, 
when Congress was in session, he 
prayed for Congress also. From 
the time the United States got in 
the war with Germany, in the 
church before the congregation, 
he never prayed for the succes.*; 
$i Germany. He prayed for 
peace between the two countries. 

John Christainson. Am an ele- 
vator man and farmer ; have lived 
in this c'/mtry since April, 1883. 
Was bom in Schleswig-Holstein ; 
came from there to this country. 
Attend Mr, Fontana's church at 
New Salem. Remember the first 
or second Sunday after Easter. 
The war was declared on Good 
Friday, as we all know. The Rev- 
erend said in his sermon, "Now, 
you know war is declared between 


the United States and Germany, 
and we, as American citizens, 
according to our oath when we 
took out our citizenship papers, 
we should stand back of the 
President of the country." That 
is about the substance of the re- 
marks. In his prayers he said 
something like this: "Almighty 
God, we ask Thy blessings on 
our President and Congress ; give 
them wisdom to lead the country 
so that it will be for the best wel- 
fare of its citizens; see that this 
bloodshed will stop pretty soon, 
and that all nations will see their 
sins and repent of them." That 
is my own translation. He was 
speaking in German. He never 
during any of those times asked 
God to bless Germany or make 
it successful or prayed to give 
the Germans victory over its foes 
and destroy and shatter all who 
wished Germany evil. 

Cross-examined. I paid close 
attention to his prayers after the 
war was declared, because before 
the United States and Germany 
came to war the minister had 
prayed for the success of Ger- 
many's armies. After war was 
declared his manner changed in 
favor of the United States, to my 
notion. Have not seen the pic- 
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ture of the kaiser on the walls 
in his house since 6i’h dixy of 

April. 

Fred Lenhart. Live at New 
Salem. Am fifty years old; a 
contractor and builder. Am a 
member of tlie German Kvan- 
grelical Ohureli, presided over by 
the Rev. Fontana. Have a son 
in the army wlio attended the 
church, too; he is over on the 
other side. Heard in church the 
defendant say our new Father- 
land w^as in the war willi the old 
Fatherland, and tliat we are in 
duty bound, upon our oath as 
citizens, to support our new 
Fatherland in every respect. 
He said, our President, 

and pfive him wise counsel; also 
our Gongress,^' and he prayed 
that God Almighty may subdue 
this terrible war and stop the 
bloodshed, and convert all hu- 
manity unto him; and prayed 
for our new Fatherland, and 
that peace may rei^rn between 
the new and the old Fatherland. 
He said that, like Gonna ny has 
a weajmn with which they held 
off their numerous enemies until 
now, so has God p•i^*eM every 
Christian a wea]»()n to withstand 
sin and temjdation. He did not 
aay tliat God liad blessed the 
Germans by i?ivin^ them the 
submarine as a mean.s of war- 
fare. 

Mr. Hildreth. Yon had seen 
the kaiser’s picture in defend- 
ant’s house, hadn’t you? Yes, 
sir. After the 6tb day of April, 
19179 I don’t know whether it 
was after the 6th day of April 
or not. You didn’t keep track 
of the time, I suppose. Tt was 
on the wall, wasn’t it, when you 
saw it? Yes, sir. Q ute a large, 
framed picture? No, sir. 


To Mr. Knauf. I think about 
thirty of the young men who 
attended church during parts of 
those sermoiLs or prayers have 
now gone into the I'niled States 
Army in the present war. There 
were six volim leered with my 
own son, hnt they w’cre not all 
from the congregation. Do you 
know ln>w many? Three of 
(\>ur. That you rememlnT? Yes, 
.sir. The clnirch has a service 
flag for tho.se hoys. 

Mr. Jlilflrrth. That service 
flag has been put up since the 
grand jury ret timed the indict- 
ment against tliis ilefendant, lin.s 
it not 7 1 don’t ktiow when the 

indictment was returned. On 
the 27tii day of Pebriiary, 1918. 
That S(‘rvice flag has been put 
u)> in tiiat clnirch .since that 
date, hasn’t it? I don’t know. 

/! w // w . s 7 Krritlt. Live close to 
New Salem. Am a farmer. Dur- 
ing spring avid suinnier of 1917 
1 heard Mr. Fontana pray in 
churcii; heard his sennons also. 
He said about ihi.s vviiy, “Hleftft 
all nalion.s of tlie earth, cape- 
cieily our land and nation and 
our go\ernriieni." H<* prayed for 
the I*n*siflent to give him wis- 
dom, and lor < 'origress and all 
tin* other tdlieial.s. He said tliat 
"Prevent blooiNied, and that 
there woidd sooi; be peace again 
betwe^'H (jur new and our oM 
Fatherland.” He .said; “Ger- 
many has a wea|>on over her 
ericmies which enabled her to 
hold out ujitiJ now, God lias 
given a wetipon to the Cliiistian 
to defeat Pun |»t at ions at all 
tiriK^, which is the prayer.” Do 
not know what weapon he was 
referring to. Heard him say 
nothing l<i the effect that Ood 
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l>lessed the German submarine 
as a means of warfare. 

John Biehsdorf (an interpre- 
ter sworn ) . I am sixty-flve, 
and have lived at New Salem 
thirty-two years; born in Ger- 
many. Came to America in 1882. 
Have taken out citizenship pa- 
pers in this country. About 
Easter time heard Rev. Fontana 
say, We are now at war, and 
as citizens of the United States 
we should co-operate with it so 
that we win the war. He 
prayed that we now were in war 
and we should stand by our 
country so we would win the 
war. One of my sons is in 
France. He was in the draft, 
but he enlisted here in Bis- 
marck. 

Wilhelm Zarndt (an interpre- 
ter sworn). Live at New Salem 
since 1883; born in Germany. 
Have taken out citizenship pa- 
pers. Belongs to the church that 
Mr. Fontana preaches in. Was 
there Ea.ster Sunday, 1917. He 
prayed that God turn this terri- 
ble war away from us, and turn 
everything to the best, and that 
bloodshed would be stopped. He 
has a prayer book, and out of 
this he prays every Sunday for 
the President, and for the Con- 
gress, and for the officers of this 
country. 


we entered the war he started 
to pray. Prayed for good haiv 
vest, prayed for the sick, and 
prayed for those who were to 
be confirmed. He prayed that 
peace may be with the old 
Fatherland and the new Father- 
land, that God may give this, 
grant this peace. 

Henry Voitel (through an in- 
terpreter). Live at New Salem. 
Am a member of the church of 
Rev. Fontana; attended his 
church in 1917. He said, while 
we were in this country and 
were citizens of this country it 
was our duty to stick by our 
country, and it was his duty to 
teU us that. He prayed for the 
President, and for the Congress, 
and prayed to God that he may 
give us victory. 

Cross-examined. . Have lived 
twenty-nine years in New Salem. 
Have always spoken the Ger- 
man language. Have four 
daughters. When they were 
living at home, always speak the 
German language with them. 

Fred Gruhe. Am a farmer and 
live near New Salem. Was born 
north of New Salem. Am a mem- 
ber of the church of defendant. 
After April 6, 1917, he prayed 
for wisdom for the President 
and our Congress; also for the 
army and navy. 


Cross-Examined, As soon as 

Mr. Knauf. Were you ever in any way influenced against the 
United States Army and Navy by anything that Rev. Fontana 
said after we were in the war with Germany? 

Mr, Hildreth, We except, same reasons as above. 

Mr, Knauf, At this time we offer to show by the witness that the 
Reverend Fontana did not at any time while he was attending at that 
church, after we got in the war with Germany, after the United States 
and Germany were at war, say anything to him which influenced him 
in any way against the army or the navy of the United States, or 
which in any way interfered with the United States Army and Navy, 
or which in any way caused them to be obstructed in the enlistment 
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or recruiting service, or the draft sendee, or the army or navy of the 
United States; that he said nothing that caused insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, or mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the United Stat 4 Mj* army or 
navy. 

ilfr. Hildreth. The government objects on the /^rounds that it is 
incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial, and calls for the conclusion 
of the witness, and not a statement of fact, and not within the issues. 

The Court. The objection is sustained. 

Christ Gaebe. Live near New when the United States declared 
Salem. Do general farming war. Attended church lafter 
Am a meml>er of the cliurch of that time, 
the defendant. Remember about 


Mr. Knauf. Did what he said in Ids prayers or at church, what 
you heard him say, in any way influence you again.st tlie army or 
navy of the United States in any way, shape or manner? 

Mr. Hildreth. Objected to. 

The Court. The same ruling which was m:i<lc in rcganl to the 
former witness will be made as to this witness. 

Mr. Knauf. Now, 1 have a number of wiijjesses to wlunu 1 w*ould 
like to put the same questions, who have iieen called from this same 
church, and 1 presume that we might have the ruling, so that it 
would not be necessary to encumber the record wdlli each of the 
witnesses. 

The (^OURT. I do not see the iie<*essily of your reading that formula 
to a succession of witnesses. You liavc made a comprehensive offer, 
and have the ruling of the court upon it. 


tJohn F. Cache. Live near New 
Salem; business, farming. After 
we got in the war 1 attended 
defendant’s chureli. Heard Idrn 
j)ray for the Pre.‘^i<lcnt. and Con- 
gress. lie a.skeft tin* Ijonl to be 
wdth the President and with (*ori 
gress; asked Him to give tiieui 
wdsdoni to do by this country 
wdiatevcr w'as riglit. 

Cross-examined. Tlie addresse.s 
and prayers were in (li'miau. 
Speak that language in my 
home, mostly; that is to say, 
oftener than English. The peo- 
ple attending tlie church were 
telephoned to out around in the 
country to come to Mr. J’on- 
t ana’s home. 1 met quite a 
number of other jieople there 
who have been witr ?vs.sc*.s here, on 
the stand. Mr. Knauf was ther** 


Tlu're w:i.s an interpreter there 
to tran.^Iate it into (Serinan as to 
such pcojde as difi not rea<lily 
undersiarnJ the Knglisli Ian 
guage. We were aske<i if we 
had ever heard anything disloyal 
in the serinoihs. 

Wilh'fnh' \'t^rieltke. Live in 
New' Salem. Am a retired 
farmer. Peking to FonUina’s 
church. He jiraycd that w*e 
were all Anorican <itizens, and 
we jdiouhl l:o!<l to tl'is t-ountry 
and .'^hould do our duty, and 
prayed for the Red Ui.rH.s and 
Liberty Bomls, as rnucli as J 
ran rernemher. He prayed for 
our ffovernment, for the Presi- 
dent. fVingre.s.s, .so the war would 
111 * ended. 

/V/m/ }Ioher.v. Live in New 
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Salem. Am a farmer. Attended 
the church of Rev. Fontana 
right after the United States 
went to war with Germany. He 
prayed for onr President, for 
the Governor, for (he Congress, 
for our superiors, and for the 
navy and army, and that we may 
have peace between the old 
Fatherland and the new Father- 
land ; and he prayed for that we 
should have rain, sufficient rain 
that we would get good crops, 
and the people would have suffi- 
cient to eat. 

Henry Albright. Am a mem- 
ber of Mr. Fontana’s church. 
After the war was declared be- 
tween the United States and 
Germany he prayed for the 
United States, for the Presi- 
dent, officers and Congress and 
the army and navy. When our 
soldiers began going over, he 
prayed for the boys. 

Cross-examined. He prayed 
for peace, but I never heard him 
pray that this war between Ger- 
many and the United States 
or between the Allies and Ger- 
many should cease. Never heard 
him pray at any time that God 
should bless Belgium. 

Walter Lehfeldt. Live in New^ 
Salem. Belong to the church 
up there of Mr. Fontana. Was 
there Easter Sunday. He prayed, 
''God bless our President, Con- 
gress and also bless our com- 
munity. The early part of Au- 
gust, 1917, he said “Germany 
has a weapon that enabled her to 
hold off her enemies until now. 
But Gud gave us Christians a 
weapon which is stronger than 
that, and that weapon is prayer. 

Mr. Hildreth. What weapon 
do you think he referred to when 
be said Germany had a weapon 


to hold off its enemies? I don’t 
know. Do you think he meant 
the machines that fly up in the 
air? 

Mr. Knauf. Objected to. 

The Court. The objection is 
overruled. You may answer. 

Mr. Hildreth. Won’t you an- 
swer agjiin whether you thought 
he referred to a machine in the 
air or under the waves? I don’t 
know. Do 5"Ou mean to tell 
these twelve men that you have 
no idea what he meant? Yes, 
sir. 

Fred Tellmann. Am a member 
of Fontana’s church; heard him 
pray, “Give the President and 
Congrei^s wisdom,” and for aii 
early peace. 

Cross-examined. Some days 
ago was called in by telephone 
to Mr. Fontana’s residence; 
found a number of other people 
there, wdio have been on the 
stand here as witnesses. Mr. 
Knauf was there; there was 
some talk about prayers there 
that evening; we talked about 
some of the sermons that Mr. 
Fontana had preached after war 
broke out between the United 
States and Germany. 

John Tellmann. Am sl mem- 
ber of the church of Mr. Fontana. 
Heard him say that God may 
bless onr President, and the Con- 
gress that they may do what is 
right. 

Cross-examined. There is a 
German paper that comes to 
New Salem; I take it and read 
it. 

Carl Westmeier. Attend the 
church of Rev. Fontana; in his 
jirayers he said, “God bless our 
President, our army, and our 
navy, and Congress and our 
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country.” Did not say anythinsr 
about joining the army or iiavy. 

Herman Wesiheimer. Have a 
dairy and general farm; beloiur 
to the churcli of the defendant. 
He prayed, May Ood bless onr 
eountri", onr country s Presi- 
dent, Congress, army, navy and 
stop the bloodshed all over the 
world. 

Cross-examified. Never lieanl 
Eev. Fontana ask the clioir to 
sing “My country, tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty.*’ Never 
heard the choir or Mr. Fontana 
sing any songs about the flag. 

Gustav Jet rich. Am a mem- 
ber of Mr. P'^ontana’s chnrcli. He 
asked God to bless our Presi- 
dent, congress and all offlcer.'^. 


the anny and navy, and llu» 
whole Pnittd States. He never 
said anything about joining tiie 
army or navy of the Pnited 
States, 

O. let rich, Arn a member 
Air. Fiuifanas church. Atteiul 
church there about every other 
Sunday. .Atu a brother to tlie 
man who wa.s ju.st on the si and. 
Have a brollif’r in the army. 11** 
(P\>ntana) |U'ayc<l that God tnay 
bh‘ss our Pre.<i»h‘nk our govern- 
ment, make peace all over th<* 
world, and .‘-ilop shedding this 
blood. 

Jlcnrif Kuneiter. Am a ineTu 
her (d' fbe ehiireh of Mr. Fon- 
tana. 1 sing in (he elmir. 


Mr, TTildrefh. Peoi>l(? come down, and have been coming down 
there to your place since w’ar was declared, and sit and visit and 
talk over about the war. 

Mr, Knauf. Objected to. 

Tbe Court. It is c(mip(dcnt as to the (piestion of tlie inter 

est of Wie witne.s.s. 


Engelter. Why, people di<l 
come down to tlie store and con- 
gregate, but it wasn’t exactly-- 
I couldn^t say it was war top- 
ics. He stated after hi.s .ser- 
mon one time, that — “We are 
now in wmr with the old leather- 
land; you have taken your 
oaths and have sworn to be loy- 
al to your new P\'ilherland, and 
I hope yon ■will now show your 
loyalty to your new ado|)t<*d 
country.” In his f>rayers he 
would a.sk God to bless our Presi- 
dent, our Congress, that they may 
judge correctly ; hles.s our army 
and navy, and all our officials. 

Mrs, J, Fontana. Am the 
wife of defendant. Was bom 
in Norwich, Minnesota; am or- 
ganist at the churci Between 
tbe 6th day of April, 1917, and 


tlie 1st day of danuary, 191S, 
my hiisbnml pr;tyr*d. “(bMl ble.ss 
onr country, our peojde, our 
President and Gf)ngTess, our gov- 
ernment, and help our army and 
navy, and hel)» that tliev may 
ser\'c to prmnoie tlie .sanctiflea 
lion of I'hy name, and the wel- 
fare of Thy people. .Mrnighty 
God, we f»ray Thee tliat 7'liou 
v;il! .'“itop this pre.sent war 
through Thy mercy, and give 
grace that everybody may be 
converted to 7'bee. Prevent 
bloodshed, remove the o/TenscH, 
prevent deva.sta( ion, and give 
peace all over, tlirough .Tesu.s 
Christ, our I'ririce of Peace. 
Prevent bloodshed between onr 
country and onr old Fatlicrifind, 
and give u.s an honorable 
peace.” 
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He never used the prayer, 
pray for our old Fatherland 
that you will give him victory 
over his foes and destroy and 
shatter all who wants his evil.” 
The next Sunday after Easter 
he said, “We are now at war 
with the old Fatherland. This 
is our country. We adopted this 
country when we became citi- 
zens of the United States, and 
we promised and swore to the 
Constitution that we would 
stand by this country. Now is 
the time to prove and show it 
that we are willing to do our 
duty, and I ask you to do your 
duty as a citizen of the United 
States, and to give up every- 
thing, if it has to be, to the last 
man.” In the first part of 
August or latter part of July, 
1917, his topic was “Tempta- 
tion,” and how we can resist 
temptation. At the end of his 
sermon he gave an illustration, 
and said, “Germany in her fight 
against a great number of ene- 
mies has a weapon which en- 
abled her to hold out until now; 
but God has given every Chris- 
tian a weapon with which he 
can defeat all temptation at all 
times, namely, prayer. The 
Lord says, ‘Watch and pray that 
ye enter not into temptation. 
The spirit indeed is willing but 
the flesh is weak.' ” 

During his sermon on tempta- 
tion he did not say that God 
was with his people, the children 
of Israel, and helped them to 
overcome their enemies, and so 
he gave the German people ways 
and means to stand off their ene- 
mies^ of the world, or that God 
specially blessed the German 
people because they had these 
submarines as a means of war- 


fare. Last October at our 
house heard some talk between 
Mr. Kling and defendant in re- 
lation to the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds. Mr. Kling says, “Well, 
Mr. Fontana, could I have some 
of your time?” My husband 
says, “I am very busy.” Mr. 
Kling said, “Well, it will take 
but a few minutes.” My hus- 
band asked him to sit down. 
“Well,” he says, “Mr. Fontana, 
we would like to have you sub- 
scribe for Liberty Bonds.” My 
husband says, “I can’t.” He 
says, “Why not?” My husband 
says, “I am not able to.” “Oh,” 
he says, “if everybody would say 
that we wouldn’t sell any Lib- 
erty Bonds.” “Well,”’ my hus- 
band says, “everybody doesn’t 
have to say so because others 
have more money than I have;” 
and Mr. Kling says, “Why, you 
have lots of money. You have 
a rich congregation.” My hus- 
band says, “The congregation’s 
money isn’t ray money.” “Well, 
I know,” Mr. Kling says, “but 
we will make it easy for yon. 
We will lend you the money.” 
“Well,” my husband says, “how 
would the difference be in inter- 
est?” He says, “Well, of 
course, you would have to pay 
6 per cent.” My husband says, 
“I have a family to support. I 
cannot subscribe for Liberty 
Bonds at the present time; and 
besides T have debts.” Well, Mr. 
Kling insisted on having him 
buy Liberty Bonds. So my bus- 
band says, “Besides, I wouldn’t 
buy Liberty Bonds from yon 
anyhow, even if I had the 
money.” So Mr. Kling got real 
sore about it, and he said, “Don’t 
you think it is a good invest- 
ment?” And my husband says, 
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"I think it is a very good invest- 
ment. If I had a million dol- 
lars I would buy nothing but 
Liberty Bonds. I think the 
United States government is the 
best security there is.” So I 
walked out ‘in the kitchen t-o 
look after my dinner, and when 
I came back tliey were talking 
about the draft law, and Mr. 
Kling asked my husbaTid what 
he thought about the draft law. 
My husband said he thought it 
was a very good law, and it was 
wrong that we did not have this 
law before. lie thought w** 
should have had this law long 
before, when the Ihiropean 
countries went to war, then wo 
would be prefiared at the pre.sent 
time. Then they talked about 
the shipbuilding bill, and my 
husband .said he thought it was 
a very good thing. And finally 
they drifted over — Mr. Kling 
stated that Profes.sor Koenig 
would speak the following Sat- 
urday at the Anditorimn, and 
they W'oiild like to .see niy lin.-?- 
band there, to hear him; and 
my husband .says, arn \c‘rv 
sorr>% but I have school on that 
day,” Mr. Kling .say.s maybe he 
can let out sooner, and niy hns- 
band says, ''I will trs- to.” Mr. 
Kling talked a while. lie .said 
he thought it was a very good 
thing to hear Mr. Koenig. Mr, 
Koenig was a very good talker, 
and my husband said he would 
see. So Mr. Kling left and he 
said, ^'You will be sorry if you 
don’t.” 

Cross-examined. The Stars 
and Stripes were put up in my 
husband’s church sometime in 
June, 1918, at the same time as 
the service flag. Since the war 
waa declared I played the pa- 


triotic songs in eimrch, ^'My 
<‘ouMtry, Ti.s of Thee,” and 
“Star Spangled Banner.” I see 
the German |»apers at home; 
don t read them; iny hiLsband 
reads them ; he never ha.s read 
the German news to me. Dur- 
ing these years, and .siitce the 
bth day of A})ril, 1917, we never 
ialketl about I lie subm.arino or 
about the bombs rliat were 
thrown from the Gennau air- 
shifis on to London and other 
<dtie.s. Didn't di.'ieuss about sol- 
diers being siek with disease and 
liad to he taken care of by niirHes 
or about sending women over 
there to help the sick and wound- 
ed in the hosjiitals. I telejihoned 
out in tlie eonnlry for flu»in to 
eomo to rny house that evening 
and see Mr. Knauf; tho.se peo- 
ple that have been witnesses 
here. Mr. Knauf asked eertain 
< I nest ions, 

Mr, Hildreth, Did your hus- 
haiid at any liine menlion in any 
of his .sernams that Germany 
Ii.'mI a weapon? lie said that 
Germany in her tiglit against a 
great n iinlif r of eneinirs, has a 
\'<;ipon which enahh-tl lier to 
Imld OIK until now. But God 
luLs givpii evirv Christian a 
Weapon will, wliirh he can de- 
feat all tcTopiations at all times, 
namely, the priyer. “'I’he l„ord 
.^ays, ‘Wat ell and pray that ye 
enter not into terntOation. The 
spirit indeed is willing but the 
flesh is w^ejtk.”’ 

Wliat weafKui did you .think 
your liu.shand had reference tot 
1 Viavcirl any idea, not the 
.«Iighff^t. 

Didn’t you get any impres- 
sion at all from the language 
that wa.s used whether he meant 
one of tho.«c things uj> in the 
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air, or one of these things under 
the tumultuous waves, or 
whether he meant great volumes 
of gas that roll over, and over, 
and over, until they stifle the 
soldiers of the Allies? No, sir. 

Fred Kroeger. Am a member 


of the church of Mr. Fontana. 
I have gone to church, but I 
never heard him say anything 
about the war. 1 remember him 
saying — ^praying for peace be- 
tween the United States and 
Germany. 


THE PRISONER’S STATEMENT. 

Rev. J. Fontana. Am 46 years old, and am a minister of the 
Gospel in the German Evangelical Church; was bom in Germany; 
my father was Italian, mother was German; came to the United 
States at sixteen and a half; heard the testimony of Mr. Kling; 
remember of his coming to my house during the Liberty Loan Drive. 
He came to the door, and asked me if I had some time. I said I 
was just busy. ^^Well,” he says, it will take only a few minutes.” 
Well, I says he should come in, and he said he was there to get me 
on the list as liberty Bond subscriber. I told him that I could not 
buy any Liberty Bonds. He says, ^Why not?” I said, “Because I 
haven’t got the money.” “Oh,” he says, “you got all kinds of 
money.” I says, “I have not; I am in debt.” He says, “Well, yon 
got a rich congregation.” I said, “The congregation’s money isn’t 
my money.” He says, “We will make it easy for you. We will 
loan you the money.” Well, I asked him if he would loan it at the 
same rate of interest as the Liberty Bond was. He said, no, but 
they would make a very low rate of interest; would only charge 6 
per cent until after New Years, and after that 10 per cent. “Well,” 
I says, “I have a family; I can’t afford to do that, and pay that 
high rate of interest, and buy Liberty Bonds. I cannot see my way 
through; I don’t know how to j)ay it afterwards.” “Well,” he says, 
^fl)ut you ought to buy a Liberty Bond. If everybody would say 
that he could not afford to buy, we would not sell any.” I says, 
“Other people have more money than I.” Then he says, “Why 
don’t you want to buy any Liberty Bonds? Don’t you think it is a 
good investment?” I says, “T do. 1 wish I had a lot of money; I 
would invest it in Liberty Bonds. The United States is the best 
security there is in the world at the present time; and besides, if I 
had the money, I would not buy any Liberty Bonds from you.” 
“Why not,” he says; “Well,” I said, “because I would buy the bonds 
where I do business, the bank I do business with.” Then he in- 
quired about the draft law, what I thought of the draft law. I 
said, “I think it is a very good law, and we ought to have had that 
law a couple of years before we entered the war. The people would 
be prepared then.” I says, “There may be considerable criticism of 
that law, and maybe there is some shortcoming in executing the law 
at the present time because it is .something new ; we are not used to 
it; we have to get used to those things, and find out what is the 
best way for our conditions in this country.” And then he spoke 
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^oiit the ship bnildiiic*. and I savi^, “That is sonn'diiiif; vorv g’ood. 
The American nation oujilit lo have the larirost tnerchant navv in 
the 'world, then he ‘^aid 1 sliouhl come t>ver Saturday and 

hear Professor XCoenic'j he would make a s|»(H‘(*h in tiermau. “Well*** 
I said, I ill .rv to eonu* over, tlion^li 1 W(iid<] like fo liear a man 
speak who speaks in iMiiilish. 1 know ahonf \\ !iat ilie tiermaijs have 
to say, beino- born in the old eountrv mvself;’ “Well,” he says, 
“you should come,” and lie asked if* ! ]>romistMl that. “AVell/* T 
sa^’s, “T cannot [iromise if beeanse I have to keep s»’!iool, but 1 will 
try my very ])e.sf to be there.” And he .-.avs. “Will von ].rnmise 
that?** I says, ‘*T do.” Tie savs, “Yon will he st>rrv ii von miss 
that.*’ AYell, 1 say.s, it* he diu'sn’l start too early I will try to let 
the children out a little earli(‘r: and S4» 1 «1id, hut wIkmi I came home 
somebody wa.s there and wanted to st‘e me. and took np a lew min- 
utes, and then the speeeh of Profe.sser Komiir was over. 

My salary’ is $1000 a year; had sonu‘ dehls oulstafidin^r at that 
time, somethin.c oxer $‘JOOO. I did not say t»> him or at any time 
since wo were in (lie war that I was proml of* the nohle fii.dit the 
Oermans were makinc*. I luo-er talked to liim ahoni fite Ln.'^ilatiia. 
Did not tell him that there was no reason whatjxer ibr tin- Tniled 
State.« taking!* up arrn.s against (lermany, nor il»at I woidd not sub- 
scribe for Liberty Bonds beeanse it xxonld leml to en«'onrare the 
administration nr liu‘ national trover n men i, or that tin* President 
was usin^f the same nu'lhods to foree the ha!d%s within the Pnitf'd 
Btates to snbseribe for Liberty Loan Bonds, or that, the pnreliase of 
Liberty Bonds would liive llie eonnirv more nmney with wliieh to 
Germany, and thus prolnuL*' thr* xxar, or 'x<»rds (<» (hat elTeel. 
Did not state to him that 1 desired "'oe tin* snreess of the enemie'* 
of the Unit(‘d State.s, or that Mr, Wilson had seenretl his ^•hM•^ioll 
upon the slosrari, “lie kept ns out of xvar,” ainl (Ison Inrned M|narely 
around and used his hiirb otTiee to Ahip memln rs of (huurrcss inlo 
line by threats of e\|>osnrf‘, or (dlii*rwi.'-i*. or words l.o that i*freet, 
I said it seemed to me tliat I'residenf Wilson was in laxor oi the 
war after he was eleeted; fha* the efmntrv x‘’'is n*ady for peaee, be- 
cause T believed tliaf Pre.sident x\ ils^m xx'a.^' eji of(*d mo aeeount the 
slogan, “He ke]>t us out of war.” W*as pres-nl in eomf while 
Rchadel testified. Tn none of my prayers from A[»ril b. 1017, d<wn 
to June 1st, 1017, did 1 make (lie prayer; “1 pray for our old 
Fatherland that you will ^rive liim victory over foes, and destroy 
and shatter all wdio want.s Ins evil.” Preached a sermon alonp the 
firat of August, 1017* upon the topic of “Tempiatmn.s. Did not 
say, “God specially hle.s.sed the German people beeanse tliey had the 
submarine as a means of warfare,” or w’ord.s to that effect, or that 
“As the Lord was with his pw)i»le. the children of Israel* and helped 
them to overcome their enemies, .so he jrave to tlie German pwple 
ways and means to stand off their ent mies of the world* or words 
to that effect. The rerraon was in German. 

Mr. Knauf. Can you deliver it to the jur>^ here in German as yon 
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delivered it tbere that dayf I think so. Do so^ and deliver it 
slowly^ and the interpreter will interpret it in English. 

The Court, I do not think it would be proper to take the time 
of the court to hear an entire sermon preached here, because there 
would be many things in it that would be wholly not germane to the 
matter that we are here investigating. He may state fully any- 
thing that was said in regard to any subjects that are under investi- 
gation here, Mr. Knauf, and anything that was said in the sermon 
which in your and his judgment qualified anything that he did say to 
which attention has been drawn by former witnesses in the case. 
But I am not going to take the time to have a sermon preached 
here. 

Mr. Knauf, Now, if the Court please, as I have studied the case, 
I do not believe that the sermon was an extra long sermon. The 
sermon, as I take it, and as I have studied the case, was delivered 
upon the topic of Temptations to Sin, and that this man had 
preached the sermon about sin, drawing some illustrations through 
his sermon, some of them quite apt to the subject; and I think the 
entire sermon goes to explain the intent, and the spirit which 
actuated the man upon that occasion of delivering that sermon ; and 
I believe that under the rules of evidence as laid down not only in 
the Clark case, but generally by this Federal Court, that the whole 
sermon should be heard. 

The Court. There has been no charge here that that sermon 
was seditious as a sermon, so far as I know, by any evidence that is 
produced here on the part of the government; and there has been 
nothing in it except a very brief passage to which any reference has 
been made. Now, I have stated to you the limits which I think will 
be proper to go into; and his general sermon on the subject of 
temptation to sin, while it might be interesting on some occasions, 
will not be helpful to us in the decision of the ease that we are now 
engaged in. I am not inclined to permit the witness to preach the 
whole sermon here to this jury. I will allow you the widest possible 
latitude in stating any part of the sermon that is germane to the in- 
quiry that we now have under investigation. 

Mr. Knauf, Can you tell the jury in German better than you 
can in English what you said regarding Germany; and that part 
of your sermon? Yes, sir. You may state to the jury slowly so 
that the interpreter may translate what you stated in that regard. 

Mr. HildrefTi, This , is an improper way to examine this witness. 
The proper method is to put questions to him in the English, and 
then have the interpreter translate them into German, and let him 
answer in German. It does not give me any opportunity to object. 

The Court. Mr. Fontana has shown upon his examination that 
he is capable of speaking the English language with reasonable 
fluency, and he should testify in the English language. 

Mr. Knauf, He can do that. Tour Honor, I think very nicely, 
but there are some words that he is unable to liteiuUy translate 
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from tlie German to the Engrli^h. In my talking to him I hare 
found that out. 

The Court. He may refer to the Gennan word that he uses and 
give the best English corresponding word tliat he can, either the 
word or the phrase, so as to convey the thought lie had. He may 
call attention to the German word, that lie n.'^ed. if he wishes to. 

Mr. Knauf. And if he is iinalde to translate those German words, 
is he permitted to ask the help of the interpreter ? 

The Judge. Well, I do not ni»prehend myself that it is necessary 
to have the help of the interpreter. 

Mr. Knauf. Now, HJr. Fontana, are yon able to .state practically 
in English w’hat you said witli referenee to (Icnnany, and that ]M)r- 
lion of your sermon? I think I can state the sutn and .suhstanee of 
what I said in German. And state it in English. You may do so. 
If there are any words that you come to that yon cannot think of in 
English, yon have a right to speak them in Oernian. I take it that 
is the Courtis ruling? 

The Court. Certainly, and then give ns the host tran.slalion he 


can. 


Mr. Fontana. After saying in rny sermon that we should not de- 
pend upon our own strength and virtue in onr fight against tempta- 
tions, but on the help of God and IIi.s Merey, 1 weal on and said: 
*‘He stands with us even in temptation, the di'iir and faiMifnl God, 
and helps us and figlits for ns; hot we must also figlil, and lie Him- 
self gives us the weapon, fnrnislies us the weapon with winch to 
fight daily temptations.’^ And tlien 1 referred, as an illustration, to 
Germany, saying, Germany ha.s a weapon with which she held out 
against her numerous and |K)WcrfiiI enemies till now; })ut (»od has 
given the Christian a weafmn with which ).<• can resist and over- 
come temptation at all times — tlie prayer. ‘^Watcli ye and pray that 
ye do not”— I cannot repeat that in English Bihle language -watch 
that you do not fall into temptation, for the .spirit is wulling but 
the flesh is weak. And then I went f»n and said. ^‘This is tlie weai>on 
God gave us, and we should daily practice! this weapon so tliat we 
may be skilled in the use of that weapon against tiu* daily tempta- 
tions, and overcome our femr»tations, for he who hclicveth and over- 
comes temptations will be saved;’' and concluded: The Lord grant 

os all that we may be skillwl i« the «.«e of that w.-afon and over- 
come temptation, and finally grant us ciernal salvation. 

After the sermon T turned to the eonprepration and said: “Onr 
country is at war with Germany now. and we have to stand tty this 
country. We have .sworn to ttial when we ItMame. eitisens, ;.nd wn 
have to stand by thfe country under all eireum.«tancw! because thj» 
is now our Fatherland. We have no riphts and no <liitie.s over thwe 
any more, and we have to stand by our country with all what we 
are and what we have to the last man il nccdssary- 

JIfr. Knauf. Can von turn to the book of prayers and stote to the 
jury the laupuape in which you prayed in repard to the United 
States govenunentf Yes. 
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Mr. Knauf. Can you translate to the jury, or translate into Eng- 
lish, the portions from which you prayed regarding the United 
States ? Yes. ''Bless in particular our own country and our people, 
with its government, and help that this government at all places 
may serve to the sanctification of Thy name, and to the welfare of 
the people; give riches and peace; protect and increase liberty and 
justice, and turn away graciously all calamities, sicknesses and pes- 
tilence.” 

Mr. Knauf. Have you another prayer that you used on Sundays 
too? Yes. "Let Thy grace in particular be great over our country 
and all those that are appointed to seek and promote the welfare of 
the country; teach tliem to remember their oath, and make them a 
blessing for the people; give them a wise heart, wholesome thoughts, 
and just works, that we may lead under their administration a quiet 
and peaceful life in all holiness and honesty.” 

Mr. Podoll called me on the telephone. He said he was positive 
it was the devil that enabled the Germans to devise all these instru- 
ments of torture. I laughed and said, "Maybe he did, for all I 
know.” He asked me if 1 thought or believed that the German 
people were the chosen people. I answered, "I didn’t say so.” 
"Well,” he says, "1 know, but do you believe that?” I says, 
"J usually say what 1 believe.” 1 never at any time had any 
intention or desire to interfere with the operation or success of the 
military or naval forces of the United States, or to promote the 
success of the enemies of the United States or wish to cause, or 
attempt to cause insubordination, or disloyalty, or mutiny, or re- 
fusal of duty in the military or naval forces of the United States, or 
to in any manner obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of 
the United States. 1 am a full citizen of the United States. The 
congregation I have to preach for consists of people who originate 
from Germany — all of the old folks. The young folks, practically 
all of them, were born in this country. According to the statutes 
of the church as a rule the German language has to be used in the 
services and religious instruction. About ninety per cent of the 
folks who live in New Salem and that vicinity arc Germans or 
descendants of Germans. There is an American Protestant church 
at New Salem — Presbyterian. There is a Catholic church there. 

T was requested several timas, and had been before that time, 
from time to time, by the elders, to see to it that our Sunday 
school is not drifting altogether into English. Some people com- 
plained about that that the teachers used the English language alto- 
gether in the Sunday school, and they desired to have their children 
learn some German in the Sunday school, too, that the church would 
not turn so quick into an English church before the old folks die out. 

I told the teachers that they should try to use the German as much 
as possible, and I told them I know it is very hard to explain the 
German, and they have to use the English sometimes with the chil- 
dren to explain the German expressions, and they should do so, but 
they should try to carry on the instructions in German as much as 
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possible, because T had some comjdainfs, and tlio statutes of the 
church orders ns to do so. It is simply the Kvantyelical Church 
Synod. Our ohurch has as its foundation the teaelnn^s of Martin 
Luther.^ It g'ct.s its discipline and instrnt'tions from the head of onr 
Synod in Mie Ignited States — something: like the orjranization of tlie 
Methodist Church. 

About thirtj’-five of the yoiiup men betwiMtui tlie ap’iv* of eiphteeu 
and forty-five have gone from our church into the United States 
army or navy, or the government .sendee. 

Mr. Knauf. Did you have any talk with some of the bovs who 
volunteered from your church directly after the United S|ale,s de- 
clared the existence of a .state of war ‘with (lermany. Yes, .sir. with 
William Geisler, who voluntwred. 

Mr. Knauf. And wliat did you slate to him when he ■w.'is about 
to leave? 

ilfr. Hildreth. Objected to. 

The Court. Was the conversation iii the presenre of anyhody ex- 
cept yourself and the boy? 1 do not know if a!iyht»dy was present. 
It was on the .sidewalk that 1 talk«‘d to him. 

The Court, I think the objection should be sust^iined. 

Mr. Fontana. I talked with Mrs. Nellie Dietz, who wni.s on the 
stand. She asked me if I had been over to tlu» meeting when tin* 
Red Cross was organized. 1 .said 1 was sorry 1 eonld not ho lliere. 
I had to go to Jnd.son to a mission-fesi and pn*ach there in the 
afternoon; and .she asked rne — I asked !ier if she liad been there? 
She said, no, she had not been there ejt!i(‘r. hnt she joined I lie Ked 
Cross. She asked what. 1 thought of the H(‘<l Cr()s.s. “Well/’ T 
said, “it is all right Init .sin* a.sked me if I li.nl joined. I sai<l, 
“Not at the present time.” 1 .said before 1 joined the Hi*d Cros.s 
I would like to have .stune more light about the statement Mr. David- 
son made regarding tlie ]nirj*o.se of the Hed (‘ross; and I said that 
it was reported to me that Mr. Stntzman, in that meeting in New 
Salem, had made .some statements to the same effect, ami lie l»ad not 
spoken very nice aliont ficrm.'m-Aiuerican.s — AnM*ri«‘an.s of frennan 
de.seent. I said if T had been there 1 wcmld have got up and impnred 
about that, and asked questions. If Mr. Stufzmai: really means that 
the American Red Cros.s would not Ijelp titTinan or Anstnan sol- 
diers that fell within tlie linens of the Ani<Tic5in.s. 

Mr. Hildreth. In your sennon you spoke of a weajfOR Germany 
had. What did you refer to? 

Mr. Fontana. That Ls immaterial. 

Mr. Hildreth. I think it i.s a very important question. He stated 
he preached a sermon on sin and lenipiation. There i.s evidence in 
this record from tiie gov’crnmentAs witne.sse.s ihat lie .spoke of tlie sub- 
marine as an instrumentality by wdiich (rermany had bcs**n able to 
arm herself. 

The Court. I think T can straiglilen the matter out ver>' easily. 
It is not for you, Mr. Witness, to judge whether it is material or 
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immaterial. That is for the decision of the court, and it is for you 
to answer the question that was asked you some time ago. 

Mr. Fontana. 1 had in mind more than one weapon. I meant all 
those devices that made Germany, that enabled Germany to resist 
their numerous powerful enemies. They are the Zeppelins, the 
submarines, and that 42-centimeter, and — I think that is about all 
1 know of, when I preached that sermon, the fifth of August. There 
were present, maybe, between sixty, seventy, to a hundred young 
ment of draft age, undoubtedly. I told Mr. Kling that President 
Wilson was elected because he kept us out of the war, and that is 
what I think he was elected on. I said that I did not think that 
the people of the United States, as a whole, is very much in favor 
of war. I have never been in favor of war. I am a man of peace. 

Mr. Hildreth. How does it happen that you didn’t get a flag up 
until June, 1018? Because nobody put one up. Was there any- 
thing to hinder you from putting one up? It is not my duty to 
put one up. Do you know a man name Max Thies who runs a meat 
market in New Salem? Isn’t it a fact you went into his butcher- 
shop shortly after the Italian drive, and said you wanted some 
Italian sausage, that they would be cheap now? No, sir. Didn’t it 
come out in your examination, and wasn’t it stated in your prasence 
before the United States Commissioner, Mr. Carmody, oonducting 
the examination, my associate here, and wasn’t it stated in your 
presence that you went into the butcher shop shortly after this 
Italian drive, and said you wanted some Italian sausage because 
it must be cheap now? No, sir. 

The Court. Just a moment. If they were statements that were 
made by the witnesses in the course of the examination, the fact 
tliat the statements were made in his presence would not amount to 
an admission on his part that they were true, and a fair inference 
from your examination is that they were made in the course of 
judici^ proceedings. If the statement did occur in the course of a 
judicial proceeding, then the examination was highly improper to 
inquire about, because if it was made by somebody else, in his 
presence, it would not be fair to say that simply by being present 
where he was required to be present by law, that he approved of 
statements made under such circumstances. 

Mr. Hildreth. I think he has already denied it. 

The Court. But the question would be improper to ask in regard 
to such a matter. (To the Juiy) : If in a private conversation, gen- 
tlemen, a statement is made in the presence of a party which it 
would be his duty under ordinary promptings of human life to deny, 
and he simply stands by and hears it, that would be a proper fact 
to show as to whether he did or did not admit it. But no such 
rule as that is applicable to statements that are made in a judicial 
proceeding, especially where the man is compelled to be present, and 
is under arrest, and where he has no right to interfere with the 
proceding, or make any answer to it. 

Mr. Hildreth. Did you not tell Mr. IQing you ^^would not take one 
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if you had the money”? I told him I would not take one from him 
if I had the money. Did yon also say yon wonld not take a Lilwrtv 
Bond because it wonld be li.irhtins* the war? I hanlly think 1 did”. 
Did you ever state yon did not feel like joiniiiir the lied (Voss 
because a younp: lady was refused admission on aeeonnt ot‘ lier (5er- 
man birth? I made .sindi a .^talenieni. Did yon also strife, “The 
war between the I nited Staie.s and (JiTmany is somelhin.ir terrible, 
yet God permits it to on; I have heen lakinir the Atlvoeaie, whieh 
is tbe official pnblieation of the Soeiety of Peai-e.^” J don't remem- 
ber that J made a statement as to the war lu iuLT terrible, bat God 
lets it on. 1 may Iia\e said (bat; ami on bein;r (jnesiMHied, an- 
swered, I was roadinjr and 1 tlie Advocate of l*eaec‘ riirhl aIon;C. 
1 told Mr. Podoll that the \* rnssian Stale (’hiireh was a \iition be- 
tween the reformed and the Lniheraii <-hi»nli<>.. heeanse most of 
the Prussian people were Lmherans, wliile the royal ln)nse wa.s lie- 
formed, Calvinistie ; and i staled that onr (‘Inircli is a nnion, too, 
between the lieformed ('hnreli and the Lniheran here in this coun- 
try, tliat is, of the people; hnt that lh«*re was a dinVroma* helween 
the PriKSshin ('luircli and onr ehiireli in that the Prussian Phnrch 
left the different eommnniti(*s as they were. If tliev wvro Lutherans 
they were Lutherans; if they were Pahinists llu*v were (‘alvinists, 
under the same chnreh rule, j;’ov(*rnment ; while we have a (‘nfechism 
all the same for our church imunhers no mailer where lliey came 
from, from the Lutheran or from the (‘alvinislic ('’Imreh. The 
charge as to the lied (Voss was a ipiolation from the New York 
American of June 10, 1017. I read it some time Inter in “Issues 
and Events.” 

The Court. Instead of accepting a slatemcui that piirportcMl to 
come from Mr. Hearst^s American in regard to the great charity 
of the Red (Voss, and reOecling upon its activitii-s, wliy did you 
not go to the trouble of sending a Jf‘tt4‘r that wf.uld cost you just 
three cents to sorne^body in aulliority in the lied (Vo.s,s, and find out 
whetlier Mr. Davidson had ever made any such statements, or 
whether that was true in regard llie lied (Voss? I did read later 
on a retraction of what he iiad staled; besid<»s an <»fficial of the 
Red Crass Cliapter in New Salem told me that Mr. Slut.srnan had 
made remarks to the same effect when he was up in New Salem to 
organize the Red Cras.s Cliapter. 

The Court. You should not accept tlie random statements of 
people in regard to such an import.afit matfer. Tlie lied ( ross is 
the largest private huiuan charity that tliis world has ever seen. 
The fact Ls, as I hapi^en to known from rny own acuuainlance with 
regard to the Red Oass, Hiat the information that you i rusted was 
not trustworthy. The Tied (*ross makes no disc'rimination ns to its 
charit 3 ^ between people who belong to tiie sri-called Allies, the 
English, the French, the Italians and Amerierjns, and the Germans 
and Austrians. If, in the changing tide of war, it hapr>ens that 
wounded Austrians or Gennans are left within the reach of the 
American Red Cross, they receive from its nurses and its officials 
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precisely the same care which Americans, or Englishmen, or Frencli- 
men receive, and you could have learned that fact with very little 
trouble. Inasmuch as 1 brought out the statement myself, I think 
that is due to clear it up. A letter to Mr. Davidson personally 
would have brought an answer that he had never made any state- 
ment that the Red Cross refused to care for wounded Germans or 
Austrians who are found on our side of the line of battle by the 
shifting course of that line as the battle is carried on. The only 
thing the Red Cross looks to is, is it a human being that needs 
nursing and care. That is the quality of the Red Cross service. 

Mr. Kncmf. Later did you find out that the article that you had 
read was untrue, and then joined the Red Cross? I found out that 
Mr. Davidson made a statement that it was not his meaning in his 
statement that the American Red Cross would not care for enemies 
that fell within the American lines, and that they would get the 
same care as our own soldiers, and then I joined the Red Cross. 

Mr. Hildreth. When did you join the Red Cross, Mr. Fontana? 
December, 1917. That was after you had been arrested by the 
officials of the government, wasn^t it? Yes, sir. You testified that 
you told Mr. Kling that the reason why you could not buy Liberty 
Bonds was because you were heavily in debt. Isn^t it a fact that you 
bonglit an automobile in 1917? Yes, sir. And used it during the 
year 1917, and have got it now? I bought it in 1917, and T 
used it all the time. 

Mr. Knaiif. What kind of a machine did you get ? A Ford. And 
for what pui^ose did you use it? To dnve out to Blue Grass, 
where those six families live, and besides do my pastoral work io 
the congregation. 


IN REBUTTAL. 


Mrs. Wainwright (recalled). 
Have been a regular attendant 
of the church since the war until 
two months ago, almost every 
Sunday; was in the choir. 

Mr. Hildreth. Did Mr. or Mrs. 
Fontana ever })lay ^‘Oiir Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee,” or the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” or any of 
those patriotic airs, as a prelude 
to any religious service, since 
the 6th day of April, 191 7, down 
to the time that 3^011 speak of at- 
tending the church? No, sir. 

Everett R, Lanterman, I am 
United States Commissioner at 
Mandan, before whom defendant 
had a preliminary hearing about 
the 27th of November, 1917; he 


was sworn and testified as a wit- 
ness in Ills own belialf. I took 
down some notes at that time. 
(■anT- remember the exact words 
that he said in every particular, 
but there are some outstanding 
facts which stand out in my 
memory. 1 distinctly remember 
Fontana said that he would not 
buy Liberty Bonds for the rea- 
son that it would be feeding the 
war. He went on to describe, 
as he has done here, about read- 
ing that article, and then, as J 
remember it, he made some 
statement about some German 
girl, I believed he expressed it, 
who had been refused admission 
to the Bed Cross because she was 
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German. I remomber that he 
made the statement that he had 
prayed for the success of Ger- 
many before the war, but as to 
any prayers since the war, any 
remarks he made wore iniinten- 
tional. I recall his making a 
statement on tliat occasion that 
he was proud of the success of 
the German armies and the ^ood 
ligrht they were making:, or put- 
ting: np. 


f ’ross-rrfpn/M<v/. 1 do not pre- 
tend to repeat his exact lan- 
iruaire except that one exce()t 4 on 
there that he Tiuule Uie exact 
stateineni that he would Jiot buy 
Liberty HoJids because it would 
be feeditnr the war. Those are 
liis exart words. Poiri remem- 
ber wlietlier he stated he was too 
ruuch in <U*bl to buy Liberty 
Itonds. 


The Court. Gentlemen, I tliink 1 ousrht to call your attention to 
the distinction which you must carefully keep in mind Ihrouj^hout 
the trial of the case. Tlie defcadant is upon trial here for (he use 
of lang!‘nag:e set forlli in the indict menl, and for that ahme. Tliat 
is all he is res]>onsihlc for at thi.*< bar at this tijtie. The co\irt has 
been and is receiving: a lariie amount of evidetiee as to otlier acts, 
omissions, and stalenicnts of tiie defendant Tlnise oilier act.*-;, otnis- 
sions and statements, are reeeived .solely lor the pnr)K>se of indicat- 
ing the intent w’hieh actnate<l the delVndant in the use of tin* lan- 
guage charged in tlie indictment. He is not upon trial lor any- 
thing that he omitted to do, or anything tliat he said or did, except 
what is charged in tin* indii'tincnt. All these other things lying out 
side of the language that is (he basis of t!ii< indh'tnieni are received 
for the pur])ose of slnnving the intent with which the defendant 
used that language, and for no other )nir}»ose, and yon must not nsfi 
it for any other purpose* than as going to the inteftt with whicli the 
defendant, used tliis language. It is so easy whi'U a trial takes the 
broad .scope tlnit this does, for the jury to fail to reinenil»er that 
the defendant is n])on trial solely wgh r(‘Specf what is chanrc’d 
in the indictment. That is all he is noon trial for aj»d the only 
reason 'which leads tin* court to admit thc.^e (»ther staleuients and 
actii, and omissions of tin* defeodanl, is to aid the .jury in tietermin- 
ing wdietlier he n.s<*d tin* language set forth iri tiir* indict/oenl wit!i 
the purpose of caiLsing' riniliny, [insnbordinatie.n ; and relnsal of 
duty in the military and naval forces, oi witfi the intent to o-fistnict 
the recruiting and enlistnn*!it .‘Service of the f nited States. Iho 
jury must carry that line of dictinefion iti mind all the tinn- in order 
to fairly try the case. 


i>. A. Podoll (recalled L J 
heard Mr. Fontana make the 
statement in regard to my con- 
versation with him as to the 
character of the church at New 
Salem, and a.s to its relations 
to the church of Germany, 


or PruKsia, I talked to him 
about, the Kvnng^rdicrii diurch 
and the Pni.Hsiati State L'linrch 
several limes. Tin* la.st time wn«i 
about the first part of Ffdirnan*, 
]91h, at our Hndeavor meeting, 
wlieri the topic waii up fordiecuA- 
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sion, '*What My Church Stands During the discussion I asked 
for, and What It Is Doing.” him — 

Mr. Knauf. Objected to. No grounds for this testimony have 
been laid in that defendant’s objection was not called to the time or 
place mentioned at this time by the witness. 

The Court. I am not sure but that there is some merit in that 
statement as to whether the defendant’s attention was called to the 
particular occasion. 

Mr. Hildreth. Tf there is any question about it at all I can call 
Mr. Fontana back, and let this witness step aside a moment. I 
will do that if there is any doubt in the Court’s mind. You may 


step aside. 

Rev. John Fontana (recalled). 

Mr. Hildreth. Did you ever, 
at any time, in the year 1917, 
and in February, 1918, in the 
church, or about the church, 
have a conversation with Mr. 
Podoll with reference to the 
character and relation of your 
church with the Prussian 
Church, or, as it is commonly 
known, the Evangelical Church? 
I don’t remember. I may have 
said that the standing of the 
Evangelical Church of this coun- 
try is similar in this that it is 
a union between the Reformed 
and Lutheran Church, tlie same 
as the Prussian State Church. 
But there is a difference in the 
manner of union between the 
Prussian and this church. Did 
you ever state to him in form 
and in substance that the church 
at New Salem that you preached 
in and presided over, was in fact 
practically the same as the Prus- 
sian Church, or words in sub- 
stance to that effect, at any time 
in February, 1918, there in New 
Salem ? I don’t remember. I 
might have said this regarding 
our creed. 

D. A. Podoll. In the course 
of the discussion I asked about 
the Pru^ian State Church, and 
he explained that it was a union 


between the old Lutheran and 
the Reformed. And then I asked 
whether it was not the same then 
as the Evangelical Church of 
this country, and he said, 'Wes. 
it is.” 

Mrs. Fred Dietz. Had a con- 
versation with defendant with 
reference to joining the Red 
Cross some time in 1917 — ^the end 
of July or August. He said — ^he 
did not say he would not join 
the Red Cross. He only said 
that he would not join the Red 
Cross at that time as long as 
the sayings — something about 
Mr. Davidson — be not changed. 
It was at a meeting of the 
Ladies’ Aid, and there were 
some eighteen present. 

D. A. Podoll (recalled). 

Mr. Hildreth. Were you, after 
war was declared, over to Fon- 
tana’s house frequently or other- 
wise? I was there several times. 
What have you to say as to 
whether there was in his house, 
on the public walls of his house, 
pictures of the kaiser or not? 

Mr. Knauf. We object. 

The Court. My own judgment 
is that the evidence itself is of 
questionable character. The ob- 
jection is sustained. 

Mr. Knauf. The Government 
and the defendant having rested, 
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we move the Court to direct a 
verdict on behalf of the defend- 
ant 


Tile CorRT. The motion U 
denied. 


THE SPEECHES TO THE JURY. 

Mr. Shatv. Gentlemen of the jury, the Distriet Attorney 
tells you that my client is a German minister and preached at 
New Salem, Morton County, North Dakota, to a German con- 
gregation of from fifty to 2(K) j)eoplt‘; that ninety per (rent 
of the people of that comimiiiity were. (Jermans ; that the Ger- 
man language was used in the church and that his general 
attitude was that of a pro-German. 

Why make that as a statement of fact to the exclusion of 
all other facts? Is it a crime to be a German minister? Is 
he responsible for the accident of his birth ? Is he responsible 
because ninety per cent of the people it' his community were 
Germans, or that the German Inngnage is used in the church? 
The Government of the United States has from its inception 
invited the people of foreign lands to this country. It has 
been our proud boast that we were the asylum for the down- 
trodden and oppressed of all lands; that we were the melting 
pot of the world. But, unfortunately, the Government has 
let the pot boil as it would. Like sei*.s like ; so, too, j)eop]e 
of foreign lands arriving in this country have sought to settle 
in communities where their com j»at riots were. This was nat- 
ural and to be expected, lint; wliat havf» we, the ])eoph^ or 
Government of the.se United Stales, done to rena*dy the situ- 
ation? Is the preacher responsible for tins fMuidition? And 
yet counsel for the Government vliieh has j>(TTnitt((l this 
condition to arise sets it fortli as if it wen* a crime and that 
the minister is responsible for it. 

Rev. Mr. Fontana was allowed to come to this country, 
settle among the people of his own Tiationality and follow 
their customs and ways without any eifort on t))e jiart of the 
Government or us, the people of these l uited States, to show 
him better ways, and yet, rK*cau.se preached in Oeman 
and prayed in German, this is argued to you as evidence of 
the crime charged, because, forsooth, he expressed some things 
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durmg the war that are not strictly patriotic or truly Amer- 
ican. But how can you gather from what he said that he 
wilfully made or conveyed false reports or false statements 
with intent to interfere with the operation or success of the 
military or naval forces of these United States or to promote 
the success of its enemies; or wilfully cause or attempt to 
cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny or refusal of duty 
in the* military or naval forces of the United States or wil- 
fully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the 
United States V I admit that before we entered the war with 
Germany he prayed for the success of the Germans. Un- 
doubtedly such a course of action was offensive to the great 
majority of the people of the United States, but as between 
Germany and France and England and the other allied 
nations of Europe, why should he not side with his native 
land? Would not a person of Norwegian, French, Russian 
or Danish nativity have done likewise ? If any of you settled 
in Germany and became a naturalized citizen of Germany 
and had the news brought to your community that there 
was war between America and England, or France, or Russia, 
where would your sympathies be? Would you not pray that 
American arms would be victorious ? 

After we entered the war with Germany the evidence shows 
by the great weight of the testimony that defendant was doing 
his best to reconstruct himself as a loyal American citizen. 
And this effort in itself showed a clear intention not to do 
the things charged in the indictment and denounced by the 
law. The proof that Mr. Fontana made strong effort to adjust 
himself to the fact that we were at war with Germany and 
lay aside his German sympathies is found in the testimony 
of Herman Kroeger, that old soldier of the War of the Rebel- 
lion, the testimony of John Christianson and the testimony 
of Fred Lenhart. That testimony shows clearly that the min- 
ister had ceased to pray for the success of Germany. What 
he said or did or where his sympathies were before this coun- 
try was at war with Germany cannot be considered as a crime 
in violation of the statute. Nor is it material to any of the 
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issues in this case. It is a matter of common knowled^re that 
many Americans of long-time lineage were sympathetic with 
Germany at the beginning of the great war, but when this 
country got into war w^ith flcrmany they immediately fell 
into line as good citizens. So, too, ilid many (icrmans, and 
I believe that Mr. Fontana was one of them. The tliree wit- 
nesses I have just referred to and who were in faithful attend- 
ance upon the services of tlie eliureh to wliieli defendant min- 
istered, say tliat he did not, after we entered into war with 
Germany, pray for tlie siieeess of Germany. 

The District Attorney ])rings flu* charges on the stoniKin 
preached by the minister some time in duly or Atigust, lf)17. 
Thi.s wms a sermon on temptation. The Canrt would not per- 
mit us to give tlie whole sermon in evidence, but restricted 
him to the illustration which is in subsianeo as follows: 

'‘Germany has a weapon with which she has hfh\ out her nuinerouH 
and powerful enemies till now; but God had given lo the ('hri.stinri 
a weapon witli which he can re.si.'^l and overcome icin) Nation at jill 
times — the f)rayer.” 

That was the only objeetionulde statement of the whole 
sermon, if that can be said to be object lonabh^. Wliat more 
forcible illustration could have been \ised t(^ bring home to 
the German mind tfie thought that the rhal-givfMi weapon, 
prayer, would give the (Christian a jxjwrr to »*osist and ov-er- 
come temptation to sin? Furtlarmorc, the illustration was 
not a false statement of fact ami eould not have interfered 
with the Government in its army and naval operations. The 
whole worVl knew that up to that time fbTinany had had tlie 
power to defeat her (‘iiemies. That knowledgf' was but tlie 
spur to greater effort on the part of llu' entente uTid bKiught 
this country into the war to save the \v(»rld tor <l<'rn<e*r»ie\ . If 
w^e had been allowed to put the entire sermon in evidence for 
you to consider instead of a small f>art of ;t, and that part 
the only portion that eould have prejudiced the minister 
in the minds of the jury, th<*n I could have argued to 
you the intent and purpose of the sermon and shown by its 
every part that there was no intention to obstruct and inter. 
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fere with the army and naval operations of the Government; 
in fact, it had nothing to do with the doings of the Gov- 
ernment and that the thought of the preacher was concerned 
with the spiritual condition of his flock and not an attempt 
on his part to throw himself in the way of the oncoming 
governmental Juggernaut. But the sermon is not before you, 
and its contents and the intent with which it was delivered 
cannot be presented to you. It must be conceded that this 
sermon played a large part in bringing about this prosecution. 

The indictment alleges that defendant said “President 
Wilson was a man who, after securing his election on the 
slogan ‘He kept us out of war,’ turns squarely around and by 
use of his high office of President whipped the Members of 
Congress into line by threats of exposure of this one and that 
one, and in this way secured the authority to enter into war 
with Germany; that he felt proud of the noble fight the 
Germans were making in the war; that the sinking of the 
Lusitania was justified ; and that there was no reason what- 
ever for the United States taking up arms against Germany. ’’ 
The only person to whom he made these statements, as shown 
by the evidence, was the witness Kling, at the home of the 
minister in the hearing and presence of no other person than 
the minister’s wife. Surely no inference or deduction could 
be made from that testimony that there was any intent on 
the part of the minister to cause insubordination, disloyalty, 
mutiny, and refusal of duty in the military and naval forces 
of the United States ; to wilfully make and convey false re- 
ports and false statements with intent to interfere with the 
operation and success of the military and naval forces of the 
United States and to promote the success of its enemies ; or 
to wilfully obstruct the recruiting and enlistment service of 
the United States to the injury of the service and of the 
United States. Mr. Kling is a man of mature years and not 
at all likely to be influenced by what the minister said. Such 
talk might have made his choler rise. The whole matter 
came up in the course of a conversation between them, with 
manifestly no intent on the part of Mr. Fontana to influence 
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anyone. He was simply expressing his opinions and arguing 
reasons for not heading the bond-bnying list. However un- 
patriotic his views were and however much as we patriotic 
citizens may disagree with his sentiments, it certainly cannot 
be said that at the time, place, and under the circumstances 
of the conversation there was an intent to violate the Espi- 
onage act. 


Nor is the allegiition that he frequently prayed for the 
success of the armies of Germany over the armies of the 
United States borne out by the testimony. His prayers 
which were made along that line rvere imide before we 
entered into the war with Germany, n?id were for the .success 
of the German arms as against her then enemies. 

The statement Avith regard to not wi.shing to sulwcribe for 
Liberty Loan bonds, if made, was in the conversation with 
Mr. Kling at the minister’s home at the time 1 have referred 
to. He had a right to refuse to subscribe to Liberty Loan 
bonds, and the proof indicates that he is not a man of means. 
It was no crime to refuse to subscribe to the bonds. 


The question in every case is whether the words used are 
used under such circumstances and are of such a natiire to 
create a clear and present danger that they will bring about 


the substantative evils that (Vnigress has a right to prevent. 
It is a question of proximity and degree. There have been, 
unfortunately, several convictions in other places for violat- 
ing this statute, but none of them were like the case now 
before you. In one the defendant cmispired to have printed 
and circulated to men who had been called and accepted for 
military service a document intended to cau.se msubordma- 
tion in the military and naval forces of the United States. 
The overt act was the distribution of the document set forth 
But that is far different from the facts in this case. Almdi 
of what it is alleged Mr. Fontana said wa.s in the quiet of his 
home in the presence of his wife and Mr. Kl.ng, and he said 
he was not influenced. Nowhere is it shown that in a puW.c- 
place or to men who had been called and accepted for mili- 
tarv service the minister said or made any of the statements 
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attributed to Mm in the indictment, except the allegation as 
to his prayers and the sermon he preached, which, I have 
shown, was not proved or that the quotation from his sermon 
was intended to influence the military and naval forces of 
the United States. 

In the court decisions the term “wilfully” is defined as 
“intentionally,” or “with the purpose of.” Under all the 
facts and circumstances disclosed by the evidence in this 
case, how can it be said that he wilfully said and did the 
things alleged? How can the words used under the circum- 
stances detailed in the evidence have the tendency to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent? The 
statements alleged can not, under the circumstances, time, 
and place of making them, be said to have been intended to 
violate any law. There is a manifest lack of criminal intent. 

Mr. Knauf. Gentlemen of the jury : I am going to put be- 
fore you the statements of the witnesses which the Govern- 
ment has brought to prove my client guilty of a violation of 
the Federal statute. You know what that statute is; it has 
been read to you several times. And when you carefully 
consider the evidence I am going to ask you to find that 
nothing that these witnesses have sworn to, even though it 
is all true and not contradicted by the defense, sustains the 
charge brought against him by the Government. 

J. H. Kling, the first witness for the Government, testified 
to having known Mr. Fontana for eight or nine years at New 
Salem; that he is a minister of the gospel in the German 
Evangelical Church, and that New Salem had about 800 
people ; that he heard the defendant preach at different times 
on funeral occasions, but not since April 6, 1917. He said 
that during October, November, and December, 1917, there 
were advertisements of the United States Army and Navy 
posted at the post ofiice, banks, and different places; that 
men from the ages of 18 to 21 and 31 subject to the act of 
May 18, 1918, resided there and that he was acquainted with 
all the young men there, and that they were all of draft age. 
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He testified that he had a conversation with defendant at 
defendant's house — himself, defendant, and dofe»idant’s wife 
(part of the time) beings present and no other person. He 
desired the defendant, Fontana, to subscribe at tlic head of 
the Liberty Loan list. Fontana refused to do so. This was 
in the month of October, 1917. He said the defendant stated 
he did not want to use his influence to help out the present 
administration in the war, because (if tlie fact that P»vsident 
Wilson was elected on the slojyan ^‘He kept us out of war," 
and that he had now forced the country into the war; that 
to use his influence in the sale of Liberty bonds would pro- 
long the war. That he noticed a picture of the kaiser on 
the wall and the defendant said that he knew the kaiser to 
be a man of peace ; that he had offered i)cace on several occa- 
sions; and irupiired of Mr. Kling why they did not at'cept 
peace; and that he believed it would have lieen a humane 
act to sink the Lusitania because of tlie iaet that there were 
munitions on board and the sinking saved a lot ot lives in 
Germany, and that he would do the same thing and was 
proud of the fight the German people were making. 


Now, in considering this testimony of Mr. Kling, you must 
remember that Mr. Kling and Mr. Fontana were alone in the 
minister’s house, except during some portion.s ot the talk 
when Mrs. Fontana was preseiil. On cross-oxaiiiimition I 
asked him, “Did Mr. Fontana interfere in any way with your 
joining the army or navy of the United States 
plane service of the United States? He answered, ’Why, 
that subject did not enter into our conversation at all. 
Then when I said, “I ask you did he in any way prevent 
you?” he answered, “No.” Now, is it not plain that even 
though the Rev. Fontana had made every utterance to Mr. 
KUng that he has alleged, he did no harm ; he influenced Mr. 
Kling in no wise. Mr. Kling felt jmt oo free to enter fto 
nrmy or nevy .erviee of the Dni.etl St«!» " 

his talk with Mr. Fontana as he ever did hrf'.re. He was s 
widower, had one ehild. and ha. never ahowe 
not to join the onny or navy aervioe of the Inited State 
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Government in time of war. Therefore, even though every 
utterance was made as claimed, it shows itself only to be a 
debate between the two men as to whether or not Mr. Fon- 
tana should purchase bonds ; and Kling himself says he was 
not influenced in any way against the United States Govern- 
ment in its war work. Therefore, even though all the lan- 
guage was used as Mr. Kling swore to, no harm has been 
done, no one influenced, and the minister has not interfered 
with the service of the United States Government in time of 
war ; he has caused no mutiny or disloyalty by that talk and 
has not obstructed the enlistment or recruiting of the army 
or navy of the United States, which are the only charges 
against him. 

Then, their next witness is Podoll, who says that in August 
— and remember, the charge is laid for December 19, 1917 — 
Mr. Fontana, in church, said: “Just as the Lord was with 
His people, the children of Israel, and helped them to over- 
come their enemies, so he gave the German people ways and 
means to stand off their enemies of the world.” When I 
asked him what he said in his prayer he answered that he 
prayed for both our land and the Fatherland, that peaceful 
relations might again be restored, and he made reference to 
our Congress, asking the blessings for our Congress and our 
Government in general; and, among other things that follow 
in the regular church prayers, asked a blessing for the com- 
munity and crops. Then, when I asked him if anything 
Mr. Fontana said prevented him from volunteering, he said 
“No.” 

Schadel testified that he was in the church from April 8 
to May 29, 1917, and heard the minister once pray for the 
old Fatherland and to give it victory over its foes and destroy 
and shatter all who wish it evil. But these statements were 
admitted by him to have been given prior to the passage of 
the act of June 15, 1917. To make that a crime which was 
said or done between the 6th day of April and the 29th of 
May would be making that fact or utterance which was not 
a crime before the act was passed a crime thereafter, 
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other words, it would simply make an rx post facto law, 
which, in this country, is unconstitutional. 

And each of these three witnesses stands alone, uncorrobo- 
rated, in their separate attempted (juotations of a phrase or a 
sentence of the minister’s laiif^uafire used. They stand im- 
peached by witness after witness. 

Mrs. Dietz testified that in September, 3917, Mr. Fontana 
did not want to join the Rod (Voss; that he said, ‘‘No, I 
don't believe in it, because we are at war with Oerniany. 
They don’t need our Gt'rman money.’* This, slie says, was 
made in her presence, but is not shown to have been said in 
the hearing of any other person or persons, and, surel}^ she 
was not influenced, for, she says, slie was a member of the 
Red Cross, had been working for the Red (*r(»ss, and, even 
though he said these things to her, he could not thereby 
convey false reports or false statements with intent to inter- 
fere with the operation or the success of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or to promote the success of its 
enemies, nor could these statements have been construed so 
as to create a wilful attempt to cause, or cause, insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, nor to have ob- 
structed the recruiting or en)istme?it service of the United 
States. They were not said in the presence of any person 
capable of joining the T-nited States army or navy for serv- 
ice therein or to become mutinous or disloyal therein. The 
testimony was wholly irrelevant; it relates to collateral 
issues and is offered for the purpose of prejudicing the jury. 

Surely it was not criminal for Mr. Fontana to refuse to 
join the Bed Cross. Whatever his reasoms, he was not re- 
Quired by any law to join this humane organization, and if 
every man who has refused to join it is to be arrested for 
refusing and sent to jail, we will very soon he obliged to sell 
bonds to build jails instead of whipping the Hun. And what 
matters it though he did not buy bonds, when his salary was 
$1000 per annum and himself, a wife, and five children to 

support? 

Then we have Miss Otto, who was a reporter on a paper in 
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New Salem. Her testimony is scarcely worthy of considera- 
tion. It does not tend to show that, even though Mr. Fon- 
.tana had said, “God specially blessed the German people, 
because they have these submarines as a means of warfare,” 
he wished to express more than an opinion. Even if this 
statement were made in the course of a sermon running over 
40 or 45 minutes, quoted simply by itself, a phrase or a sen- 
tence in the whole sermon, maybe, could not violate either of 
the subdivisions of the Espionage act. But take her testi- 
mony as a whole and she does not show that there was a 
single person there at the time bearing the qualifications nec- 
essary for joining the army or navy. And her cross-exami- 
nation, following, shows conclusively that she did not know 
of a single person having been influenced. In the indict- 
ment the defendant is charged in three different counts, upon 
several different charges in each count, and as having com- 
mitted them on or about December 19, 1917 ; while the wit- 
nesses each testified to sayings at times many months distant 
from the date laid in the indictment. For instance. Fling, 
that on October 24, 1917, he refused to buy bonds ; Dietz, that 
on September 17, 1917, he didn’t want to join the Red Cross ; 
Podoll, that in August, 1917, he gave his opinion that God 
had given Germany a weapon to ward off its enemies ; Sche- 
del, that in April and May, 1917, he had prayed that the 
enemies of the Fatherland be shattered; Mrs. Wainwright, 
that she had not heard him ask for the singing of patriotic 
songs. 

What Podoll and Miss Otto testified to was but a fragmen- 
tary portion of an unusually long sermon and was but the ex- 
pression of an opinion or, perchance, an illustration of a 
point he wished to bring home on the topics to impress upon 
the minds of his hearers that “God had given the Christians 
a weapon by which he could ward against all sin — ^the prayer.” 
Suppose he did say, “Just as the Lord was with his people, 
the children of Israel, and helped them to overcome their ene- 
mies, so he gave the German people ways and means to stand 
off their enemies of the world.” It was merely an opinioii 
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at the most. In many lionost but possibly misguided minds, 
there existed the same belit'f and opinion. If wo believe 
biblical history, then surely we must believe that the battles 
of the Israelites hav\^ been ('Sod's battles and Ood to have 
been with them. Many men believed with tlint eminent pro- 
fessor lecturing for our Governimmt, that *Miod is willi the 
mightiest Jirmy and tluTefore was witli the (bu-man anuy 
until the TTnited States with her 100.000,000 people and .10,- 
000,000 soldier boys took her staml;’^ and. if so, was 
the statement an untruth ? Surely, up to our fretting our men 
into the trenehes tin* CiTinans aetually hatl w«'apoiis tliat had 
enabled them to stand off their enemies. Now, sup|»ose he 
had said the very language Miss Otto guessed at, was it more 
than his opinion and !uul Germany not inid these same sub- 
marines and had they not been the imvins of great assistance 
to them? Whether God or the Devil gave 1h(‘m the design 
and for(?e to carry them in (‘ffeet, we know not, and tin* opin- 
ion of our greatest tliiido*rs s<*ein lo disagree. Did it not 
seem that everything the Gtuilral Powers directed was car- 
ried out to the letter, wliile France and Kngland w<*r(* fighting 
alone on the western front? So win‘n the binguage was used 
the minister w-as hut exfin^ssing an opinion wliieh s<*emed the 
truth to all of our people. There was no int«‘nt to h.ouler the 
service of our Govern men t in its suec»*ss or to cause, or at- 
tempt to cause, insuhordi nation, flisloyalty, or mutiny in our 
army or navy or cause obstrnclion in our army or navy en- 
listment or recruiting. No intent was diseernible, no one 
was interftjrred wuth in their duty under the Espionage act. 
Therefore it is incumbent on the Governineni to show he in- 
tended to breach thcs(f various parts of this law. No such 
showing has been made and no such showing of intent has 
been given in evidence, exeept that Podoll tried to give his 
conclusion as to the minister feeling utter disgust and hatred 

toward some certain individuals. 

The testimonv wholly fails in force. Not a statement tends 
to establish the saying of a single thing to violate the law on 
December 19, 1917, which was tlie lied f’ross day at New 
Salem, and on which day the defendant did deliver an ad 
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dr^ to the Bed Cross which brought the members of his con- 
gregation with their contributions to the help of the greatest 
of war worhs. Not one scintilla of evidence is olfered that he 
then said a single thing to disparage our Government in 
any of its war activities; yet at the trial we are confronted 
with collateral issues covering a period of some 10 months 
and even after the finding of the indictment. 

More than one of our witnesses would have testified that 
nothing they heard Mr. Fontana say infiuenced him in any 
way against the United States, the army, or the war ; but the 
Court said that such evidence was not admissible. With all 
the male attendants of the church, qualified for the army or 
navy in court, we wished to show that none had been in- 
fluenced by Mr. Fontana against the interest of the United 
States in its war with Germany and the Central Powers, but 
were not permitted to do so. Every male of proper age in 
this church was ready to testify that nothing said or done by 
Mr. Fontana had in any manner influenced him against the 
United States. 

If every fit member of this church went into the army, 
then surely the defendant had not obstructed the enlistment 
or recruiting or service of the United States. For it was not 
contended that any of the utterances of the defendant had in 
any manner deterred the army and navy service in any other 
place than in this church. Surely, if he influenced no mem- 
ber of his church, he did not obstruct any enlistment or re- 
cruiting of the army or navy. If no member of his church 
refused army or navy duty service then he did ndt interfere 
with such service. 

The intent must not only be averred but it must be proven 
by the facts themselves, not by the various conclusions. The 
inference and conclfisions are for you to find from the lan- 
guage spoken, the things done and the manner used, and not 
from whether some witness concluded or inferred that he was 
“peqved or disgusted or full of hatred” towards certain in- 
individuals. Kling and PodoU say they were not affected. 
Schadel is a man of 65 and the other witnesses were women. 
The burden of the Government to prove the case has not 
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been met. It is not met as to time, it is not met as to intent, 
it is not met as to sayings which could be held a violation of 
the statute. No intent to violate the law is presumed and 
cannot be assumed under the evidence you have listened to. 

All through this trial we have been met with those in- 
numerable side issues: ‘‘Did he buy Liberty Loan bonds t 
Did he subscribe to the R(?d Cross t Did he sympathize with 
Germany before we were in the war? Did he pray for the 
Fatherland before June 15, 1917? Did his church receive a 
present of a Bible from the kaiser bi'fore the war was de- 
clared? Did he have a pictun^ of the kaiser?” All issues 
collateral to the charge in the indiotnumt and all filled with 
prejudicial sentiment calculated to influence your miruJ to 
such an extent as to prevent you from giving a fair and 
impartial trial. And what has all the evidence about the 
constitution of the Geimian state church got to do with the 
issues here? And Podoll told you ”I notie<‘d after the mid- 
dle of July when 1 got back from my vacation, that that old 
feeling appeared to be entirely gone and America came first 
in the prayers, and then the Fatherland, and merely a peti- 
tion that the peaceful relations might soon l)e rcstort^d; but 
never in the prayers did hear anything about the righteous- 
ness of the cause for which America was in the war nor any 
reference to the victory for our cause and our allies or any- 
thing to that effect.” 

Now this man is not on trial for something he did not say 
or do, and though this evident was given i*i a highly dramatic 
manner, what has it to do with the charge? 

We all know the deep prejudiw* which surrounds the case, 
it is in the very air, it pervades the w^hole country, every city, 
every town, every village is permeated w’ith it. And it is 
especially strong in those parts of our land where there in a 
considerable German population. The hate of every German 
is manifested in the action of the eitiz(*ns of Histruirck, our 
capital, painting out its name wherever it appears, in minis- 
ters of the Gospel denouncing persons who sliould dare to 
bring in verdicts of not guilty in disloyalty trials; in all our 
newspapers doing the same thing every day in the week. I 
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could easily find a jury of twelve men in this or any other 
State, who, if this indictment alleged that Mr. Fontana had 
caused the sinking of the William P. Frey, or had condemned 
Edith Cavell to be shot, would promptly find him guilty. But 
though every one of you gentlemen is a member of the Reel 
Cross, not one of you perhaps but has one or more relatives 
fighting against Germany, I have confidence that you are far 
above letting this hate and prejudice follow you into the jury 
box, for I believe you intend to follow your oaths to give this 
man justice, without fear, favor or affection and to render a 
verdict according to law and not according to passion and 
prejudice. 

Mr, Hildreth, Gentlemen : The testimony that the Gov- 
ernment has introduced indicates three great facts in the 
career of this defendant. First, that he has been always for 
Germany, either in peace or in war. Second, that his reli- 
gious teachings have been to strengthen the faith of the Ger- 
man alien in this country for the land of the Rhine, and not 
for the ^‘land of the free and the home of the brave. Third, 
that he has discouraged the recruiting and enlistment service 
of the Government and has made it hard for the patriotic 
people of that community to carry on the activities of the 
war. 

The prisoner is a minister of the gospel — engaged in cul- 
tivating not only the minds of his hearers but their souls. In 
so sacred a place, he had the greatest possible opportunities 
to wield under a Christian sermon a feeling of intense bitter- 
ness and hatred against the United States. He knew that this 
Government was associated with the Allies, of whom many of 
the witnesses have told you he spoke most bitterly either in 
prayer or in his sermons. Could he put away the feeling 
that he had for Germany and become a patriotic law-abiding 
minister, who was using his influence for the Government of 
the United States? The testimony of the witnesses has an- 
swered that question that this minister, instead of leading his 
flock in the activities of war measures such as we find through- 
out the United States in every village, every town and every 
city, priest, rabbi, and minister, all engaged in Red Cross 
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work — was not reruly to join tlu* (^ross bt*(*aust' In* had 
heard that the American Red Cross would not lu‘I|> (h^rinans 
or Austrians who fell within the lines of the Allies. 

A dangerous man in any activity of life will eause men to 
hesitate to associate with him and dt» with him, hut a dan- 
gerous minister of the gospi*! exercises an iiiflueiuH' far he 
yond the surface in tlie ordinary affairs of lif*‘. lie is deal- 
ing with human souls. He is looked upon as '‘Father Fon- 
tana’’ in the community. 

He led those peoph* along that hoaten path of (lermanism. 
The evidence discloses that lie was f(»n*t‘ful in his pulpit and 
elocjuent in his denunciation of th(‘ aetivilies of the (loverti- 
ment in this war. St^arch in vain for one who would do 
greater harm to the cause of the Fnitid Slates in this war. 
and you will find no one who will ecotal tlu' minister of tlu‘ 
gospel. Ho pr(*aclied^in a (h*rinan settlement. His language 
was German and the song upon tlie lips of himself and his 
wufe was German. His prayer to the God of hatth's was in 
German. His whole conduct has h<*en in harmony with the 
land of his birth. Secretly Ji<* has carrird mi his work in the 
night time, and oji Sunday inornings j»ray«'d for the success 
of German arms. 

The couns(‘l on the other si<lc have arguerl to you that so 
strong is the prejudice in the city against anything Gennan 
that if the Rev. Fontana was ciiarged in a court here with 
causing the death of Nurse Cavell, a jury would find him 
guilty of that. 1)(k\s he think, gcnt!<-mms (hat wImui the evi- 
dence you have listeiuHl to so ovi rwhelmingly jioints to the 
conduct of this man, to his pro-(h*rmaMism, to his German 
prayers and his German sermons to tlje j)eo]>le oi New Salem, 
his guilt can be gIoss(‘d over by any suf*h language. And the 
best proof of the powerful inflmuKv* he exerei.s<*d in his cliurcli 
and over his flock is seen in the hn-t that immediately alter 
proceedings w’cre instituted against him, activities commenced 
to be aroused, service flags vverc put up, Red C ross work w^as 
begun. 

He gives as a reason why he had not joined tin* Red Cross 
that he had read in some paper that Mr. iJavidson, its head. 
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had said something not very nice about the Gienuans. But 
he made no effort to find out whether this newspaper state- 
ment was true. Instead he refused to join the Bed Cross un- 
til he was being prosecuted, because of the so-called rumor 
that Mr. Davidson had made statements that the Bed Cross 
would pay no attention to the, wounded Germans and Aus- 
trians; a statement about an organization, as we all know, 
recognized by the Geneva conference and by the whole civil- 
ized world, as an institution for the alleviation of the hor- 
rors of war. It did not take much to bend the mind of the 
defendant to predicating a reason for failure to join the Bed 
Cross — ^that it was not an impartial institution between the 
wounded of all armies. 

Note, gentlemen, the evidence with reference to the Bed 
Cross; his statements to the various witnesses; his conduct 
with reference to subscriptions; and then note his activities 
after the Government had placed its hand upon him. Then 
he raises the flag in the pulpit ; then he has something to say 
to the people who are going to war. When he met the law, his 
career changed. But when he had the freedom of his church 
and the control of his pulpit, he was a follower of the kaiser, 
and hung his picture upon his walls. There was no room for 
Washington’s or Lincoln’s or the great statemen and fathers 
of our freedom. 

He went upon the stand and told his story about his ser- 
mons and his prayers. He claimed to be a loyal naturalized 
citizen. The testimony of his neighbors and those who came 
in contact with him prove that he was disloyal, and that he 
was using his powerful position, under the guise of teaching 
Christianity, against the institutions of the country that he 
had sworn to protect in peace and in war. 

He was opposed to the war; he preached and prayed in a 
manner that indicated that he was against this country. His 
flippant manner upon the witness stand was so noticeable 
that as you recall, his answers to the various questions you 
will be impressed, I think, with the attempt on his part to 
build up a false defense. 

Ee says he preached a sermon for salvaticsi Ah. gentle- 
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men of the jury, it was for the salvation of the German people 
in this war. Every activity in their church has been, not on 
effort to save souls, but to save Oeriuaiiy. Therefore, the 
statements made to Mr. Kling, his activities before the war 
in which we are engaged, reflt'ct upon his activities since the 
war. What minister of the gospel who loves God and his 
country can justify the sinking of tlie Lusitania, as the gurg- 
ling seas shrouded and snuffed out the lives of thousands of 
women and children and the hissing subniarine went upon its 
deadly path. The defenders of Gt'iinany n‘joieetl when this 
defendant said that it was a nohh^ fight that the Gormans 
were making, and that the sinking of the liusitaniu was a 
justifiable act of war. 

The conduct of this preacher, his activitit‘s in Ins town 
vicinity, even before the war, is eoinT>etent j>roof as Iw^aring 
upon the question as to whether he ilid or did not make the 
statements with the intent to violate the statute undtT which 
he was indicted. 

In times of war the unbridled longue is more dangerous 
than the arms of the enemy, more stealthy than th<* sub- 
marine or the aeroplane. Does not all history j>oint to this 
truth? This Government is engaged iji a war that is testing 
the strength of its institutions as they have iifver been tested. 
Regardless of party, religion, or otla r «mvironment, all men 
and women are contributing tlieir money ami labor, wdiilc 
across the seas the best blood of the land is bemg shed, to ac- 
complish the one great purpose — the df iVat of German autoc- 
racy. But here in the L^nited Stal<*s that same government 
has to fight a battle. Scattered f*very when* tliroughout the 
land are the churches of Germans. Not that all are disloyal, 
but many were made disloyal. Not that the sons of many did 
not go to war, but that the sons of many might made hike 
warm, weak and vacillating in the support of the government 
by the acts of sucli men as this man. 

To meet that public danger thi* aet f»f June 1;>, 1917, was 
passed. The prisoner was charged wdth his dnti<‘S under the 
law. He was not an alien i he had been admitted to full citi- 
zenship; he had taken a solemn oath to bear true allegiance 
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to this government, and that meant a service higher in times 
of war than in times of peace. But he broke his oath. As a 
good American citizen, instead of teaching his flock the way 
to a better and higher life and loyalty to his adopted country, 
he was engaged in the business of leading them away from 
the thoughts of America and towards the Rhine. When we 
remember that 90 per cent of the community where this min- 
ister preached were Germans, what more powerful influence 
could be exercised, under all the circumstances, when such a 
minister justified as he did the sinking of the Lusitania. 

The proof is abundant that he made these disloyal state- 
ments wilfully and designedly, and I ask you by your ver- 
dict to sustain my contention and the honest statements of 
the loyal men who have appeared before you as witnesses for 
the United States. 

He denies on his examination many, if not all, of the state- 
ments to which these witnesses had testified. His character 
and standing as a minister of the grospel, and as a witness will 
be weighed in the balance by you, and will, I am assured, be 
found wanting. 

Let your verdict speak the truth in this cause, and may the 
enemies of the government who are fighting us here in this 
land, be as surely defeated by the force of the law as the 
enemies of Germany will be defeated by the Allied soldiers. 

THE INSTRUCTIONS TO THE JURY. 

August 1. 

Judge Amidon. Gentlemen of the jury : If the defendant has 
used the language charged in the indictment with the purpose of 
violating the law, he ought to be found guilty. If he has not done 
so, he ought to be found innocent. You will perform your duty to 
your country by deciding without passion, upon a calm, fair, and 
impartial weighing of the evidence, whether or not the defendant 
has used the language charged in the indictment with the intent 
there charged. It will he necessary for yon, gentlemen, in perfonn- 
iug your duty as jui^^men to pay heed to some things that there 
has not been the slightest heed paid to in the argument of the case* 
I have tried from time to time, as the case has progressed to 
your mind upon distinctions which you must keep before you it 
you are to decide the case under the law. Those distinctions ought 
to have been kept carefully in mind in the argument of the case. 
But they have not been. 
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Th© first brOiid (iistiin'tion winch st*|»nr:itos tin* t*vi<ildic© in 
c^e is this: Fii’st, what is the ih'IVnilanl chariroii with in Ihp in- 
dictment? He has eonirnillcd the eriiiie, it he has eoininitted i1 at 
all, by the use ol oertaiti lauiriiaii’e. That laniriia^^e is repealed in 
each of the three counts ot‘ the ituHetmenl. I)i4l lu‘ use that Ian- 
g*iiag’e? If he did not, tljat ends the ease, and it is vour diilv to tind 
him not guilty. But it lie did use it, or use laii^uaj^e suhstantiallv 
the same as that charuvd in i!u* iudietnuMit, with tin* inituit and pur 
]ioso chartred in the indi(Miii«*nt, then he is LTuiltv. But there is :i 
vast volume of ovidenee ihat has been reeeiwtl hen* in tiie ea.-*' whieh 
was received solely for (he purposi* heiim' weiirhed ov vtui iu 
determining the intent Avith whicdi the deremlani useil tlie lariijuajie 
charged in the indiet men t, if you liuil (hat he used that languiige. 
But all that evideneo cannot he used for any other purptKse, and if 
you do use it for any other jmrpose, you violate your duty as jury 
men. 

Then, there is another distinction that runs like a ploughshare 
through this case, namely, tin* tlate when Hu* law which ilu* defend- 
ant is charged with violating t<K>k (*(Teci. 'flial <htle is »hine lo, 
1917. Anything that lie <li<l, anything iiiat he said prior lo that 
date, cannot be made* the basis of a \<‘rdiet of gnilly hen*. It may 
be looked to for the jnirpose of dt*tenMining ilu* inlenf with whicli 
(he defendant used the laiigiiagt* charged in (lie indiclinent, hut it 
cannot be made the basis of a criminal charge. Why? Because the 
Federal Constitution provides that Congress shall not pa.ss any 
€T jiost facto hnv. AVliat does (hat rneiin 'I’hat ( ongress shall not 
pass a law which shall make ads commit led hy the defendant prior 
to the passage of tlie law, a I'rimc. ('ongre.ss never intimdcMl hy tiii.s 
statute that any man should be held lo any «'rimiiial liability under it 
for anything that lie did prior to the date wlien it was :ipftroved, 
namely, June 15, 1917. Now, what relevaiu'y has tlial to this ca.se? 
I can make you understand it, I ihiiiK. Here is the witnes.s Sduidel. 
Pie came on the stand and leslilied tliat. he lieard tin* delendani 
utter a prayer on J\lay 2iK In that prayer he .-ay.s he n.-.#'d this lan- 
guage: pray for oiir old lallierland you would give liim 

victory over hi.s I'oes and destroy and shatter .all who wants Ids 
evil.”' The witness Sdiadel said that the clef.ndanl iill<red that 
language in a prayer tlie Iasi part of May. ( an tiie ddendanl he 
held guiltv of violating this law f..r uttering Ihat praver theuT 
No. WiiA*? Piccaiise tiie law il.self \v;is not pas^ed until June ]\ 
some fifteen day.s after tlu* prayer wa.s uttered. Nothing can he 
made a crime under a law that is said <ir <lohe before liie law is 
passed. Then why is that evuMence l.ere? Simply for .-ueh light a.s 
it may throAV to you as indicative of tlii* temper, and ruanner, and 
public .speech of this man, as hearing iipf»n the <'jUf*stion of his inlent 
in using the language with which he is cnarged in the indictment. 
It may be used for Tiat purpose. It. may not be used for any other 
purpose. 
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Now, gentlemen, first, what is the law that this defendant is 
charged with violating? Listen to it while I read it to you: 

“Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall wilfully make 
or convey false reports, or false statements, with intent to interfere 
with the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or to promote the success of its enemies; and who- 
ever, when the United States is at war, shall wilfully cause or at- 
tempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of 
duty in the military or naval forces of the United States; or, who- 
ever, when the United States is at war, shall wilfully obstruct the 
recruiting or enlistment service of the United States, to the injury 
of the service of the United States, shall be punished” as the law 
provides. 

The thing that must strike your minds immediately upon hearing 
that law is that it relates to a restricted field, namely, the military 
and naval forces of the United States, and the recruiting and en- 
listment service. That is the whole circumference of that law. 
There are three clauses in it. Each clause creates a crime. There 
are three counts in the indictment. Each count charges a violation 
of one of those clauses by the use of certain language. The lan- 
guage in each count is identically the same, that is, the language 
that the defendant is charged with having used. The only differ- 
ence in the counts is that the government charges in Count One 
that the language was used with an intent lo violate the first clause 
of the section; in Count Two that the language was used with in- 
tent to violate clause two of the section; and in Count Three that 
the language was used with intent to violate clause three of the 
section. Now, let me call your attention to those three clauses ; then 
you will get the case before your mind. 

Clause One, upon which the first count is based, is as follows: 
“Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall wilfully make 
or convey false reimrts, or false statements with intent to interfere 
with the operation or success of the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or to promote the success of its enemies.” That is 
Clause One. Count One of tlie indictment charges the commis.sioTi 
of the crime expressed in that clause. 

Clause Two: “And whoever, when the United States is at war, 
shall wilfully cause or attempt to cause, insubordination, disloyalty, 
mutiny, or refusal of duly in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. That is Clause Two. Count Two of the indictment 
charges the commission of that crime. 

Clause Three: “Or, whoever, when the United States is at war, 
shall wilfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the 
United States — ”. That is Clause Three. Count Three of the in- 
dictment charges that the language therein set forth was used for 
the purpose forbidden in this clause. 

Gentlemen, the language used in the section is popular speech in 
the main. It is intended to have exactly the meaning in the statute 
which it would have had in common speech among men. You know 
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what disloyalty, mutiny, insubordination, or refusal of duty, nie»an. 
You know what obstruct intjf the recruiting or enlistment isendrc 
means. That langna^re is not the lan^ruajre of art and refitunnent. 
It is taken from the common speech of our count ry, and is intended 
to have the meaning’ which applies to it as such. Tlie term ‘*mili1arv 
and naval forces of^ the T'nited Statt^s/’ is a term which ju^rhaps 
needs some explanation. The military and naval fi»rccs as iwi'd in 
this law, include men who have been inducted into the miliiarv sen' 
ice. There are mimerons ste|»s by winch a inan inav he inducted 
into the service. First, it may be done by vtdiintarv enlistment on 
the part of the men. ^ on ste]> out ujH»n the streets lieiv. You see 
the stern face of Uncle Sam looking at you from numerous picture.^, 
and saying, “T want yon!” That is a piiMiiresrpie statement of the 
call of this Nation to its citizenry. ‘M want you!*’ It Is addre.ssed 
to every man between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. 
Any man w'ithin those years may enlist. The c<»iintrv wants men 
between thase ages to enlist, volunteer. Then th(*re is anrdiier group 
of men, men who fall within the (’onscri]dion l^aw. The law re- 
quired every male citizen of the United Stales between I lie agi’s of 
twenty-one and thirty-one to regi.sler on Die r>lh ilay of .lime, 1917. 
After he bad registered tliere wu».s an examination comlneled to as- 
certain his age, and his liealtli and fitness for the sj-rvice. There was 
also an inquiry in regard to his vocation, his I’afnily, to <lolermine 
the classification that he should receive. If lu> was in such health as 
to make him fit for the military service he was gi\en a <*ard and a 


classideation, and tlie country from Ihal lime forward was issuing 
calls to those men, to come forward acccu'ding lo their classes, ac- 
cording to tlie need.s of the country at the time. Nmw, all the sU^ps, 
either voluntary enlistment, or of meeting the rcruiiremenls of tlie 
Conscription Act, u]> to the time vvlien a s**ldi*T is erindlcd and sub- 
ject to be called to the colors, is tin* reeniiltitg and eidisiinent wr\uce 
of tlie government. Afler a soldier i,n< been fhii.s acci^pted and c*n- 
rolled he Is a part of tlie military and naval forces of the I nited 
States. That is as good a deliniiioii as i can give. 


Now, what does it mean, gcndlemen, to canse refusal of duty in 
the military and naval fon*es <»t the I niiecl Slates, or to olwtruet 
the enlistment *ind rccruitirig sc-rvic'c? I) doc-s no! mean alone 
physical acts by which men sliall he prevailc-d npc*n not to take tlie 
steps which their eountrx- requirers them to take, or de^ire.s them to 
take. It docs not mean, or is not confined to going out and carry- 
ing on a campaign from lionise to lions** to fils'- iiade nien from **n- 
listing or from performing tiieir duty imder Die conscriptiem acL 
No. This country, at thLs timr, Is asking men to make saenfices 
which no man can make unless h.* Is stirred by tl.-e r>rofonnde>l senti- 
ments of patriotism. The United States does trol want hirebnga. 
It does not want in its army men who go reluciantly. it want« men 
to go under the inspiration of a lofty patriotism, and a high pur- 
po4. It depends n,»oii that kind of a -..■nr.m.-nt all »r; a.u down 
ke that Ihe men who come wiltuu the tifld of ita call may 
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answer bravely and cheerfully to the call of duty; and whoever 
dampens that spirit of patriotism, or cools that ardor, obatruct:> 
the enlistment and recruiting service, and may cause refusal of duty 
or even insubordination or disloyalty in the military or naval forces. 
That is what these terms mean, gentlemen. 

It is not necessary for the government, in order to make out a 
violation of this law, to go into the community and find men who 
will testify that they were dissuaded by some act of the defendant, 
or some words of his, from performing their duty to their country 
under the law. That is not required. All that is required is that 
the defendant shall have used language which, taken in connection 
with the occasion upon which it was used, would naturally result in 
bringing about the things which the law says shall not be brought 
about. It is then for you to say when you weigh the evidence, con- 
sider the language, and the circumstances under wliich it was ut- 
tered, whether it in fact did have that effect or not. If you believe 
it did, then that part of the charge is proven. If you believe it did 
not, then that part of the charge is not made out. 

It is said sometimes that every man is presumed to intend the 
natural consequences of his acts. That presumption is powerful 
in respect to men’s actions. It is less strong with respect to his 
words, because the connection between words and results is not as 
intimate, as a rule, as the connection between acts and results. But 
a man may be said to intend the natural results of his words. It is 
not a presumption of law. It is simply a presumption of fact, 
stronger under some circumstances, and weaker under others; and 
you are to determine whether the defendant was actuated by the 
purpose 'charged in the indictment, not by metaphysics, but by 
weighing the evidence which is before you in the light of the prob- 
able results of human conduct. 

Gentlemen, a man cannot violate this law by simply omitting to 
do something. This law requires that he do something which the 
law forbids. There has been a good deal of evidence in this case 
about what the defendant did not do, and that has been made an im- 
mense amount of in the argument of the C/ase. For example, it is 
said he did not buy Liberty Bonds; he did not subscribe to the Red 
Cross, or support it; he did not put up a flag in his church; he did 
not sing patriotic songs, or cause them to be played in the church. 
Any of those omi.ssions, gentlemen, are not crimes. The law does 
not compel a man to buy Liberty Bonds, or War Savings Stamps, 
or to support the Red Cross, or put up a flag, or to sing patriotic 
songs. No. Failure to do those things may be a failure to measure 
up to the standard of good citizenship. Failure to do many of them 
would be a failure to measure up to the standard of good citizen 
ship, if a man was able to do that But the law does not attempt to 
enforce that duty. It leaves it to be enforced by the public senti- 
ment of the community. You cannot find this defendant guilty in 
this case at all upon some of those things that there has been so 
much made of in the argument, namely, that he failed to subscribe 
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for Liberty Bonds; that lie failed t(» siihserihe to the Re,l Cross; 
that he failed to ]>ut n}» a ila.ir in his (‘luircli; iljat the (Jerman lan- 
guage was spoken in liLs ehurt-h; lliai \w failed to have pairiiitie 
songs sung in the ehiircli. Xont* <if those tilings are erinies, though 
you may think they are unj»alriolie. Tluy are ht re in iln' rase fi)r 
one purpose and for one pnrpt»so only; they eaii hr usrd for that, 
and for no other purpose, namely, to aid y«»u to the extent that they 
do aid you, in detemnning, if you fimi the defendant used the lan- 
guage that he is charged with using iu the imliiMnienl, vvht^ther ho 
Avas actuated hy the purpose inentioneil in tin* law. 

There is one oilier word in the statnti* tiiat is rejteatr ! in every 
clause of it, to whieh you must givt* at unit ion. nainrly, tin* word 
“wilfully.” You must find, in ordrr to lind the defmdanl guilty, 
that he used the language (harged in tin* imlietnirnt with iln» wilful 
})urpose on Ids juirt to ai'minplisii one of the tilings whirli ilie law 
forbids. That means tiint he* was ailnale/l hy a drllljerale purpose 
on Ids part to aeeomplish one or more of llmse results. 

Now, genthunen, let us turn (o the* indli'lmeiti and look at the 
language whieli it is said the defendant used: ••’I'liat Cri*sidenl Wil- 
son was a man wlio, after securing his ele .iion on tin* slogan, ‘ke)>t 
us out of war’ turns .s(jnar(‘ly around and hy the use of his high 
office of President wldppeii the inernhers tA' Coiigre.^s liito line hy 
threats of exposure of this one and that one and in this way secured 
the authority to enter into llie war with (lermaiiy.” 

Now, gentlemen, yon are to he guide<] hy your remembrnnee of 
the evidence, and not hy my iiu*inorv. Ihit I am going to take up 
these edauses of the language in llie imlii'lrnc'nt and refer to the 
witnesses wdio say that the driendant used ilial language*. My 
memory is that the witness, Kling, is the ordy wilne.ss who testifie.^ 
that the defendant used that language, or lang'-nag»* like that. That 
is the first clause in this |>art of the indieiment. ^ ou will eonsider 
the oceasion on which tliat stalc*nienl was made, if you lind that it 
was made. Of course, if you lind Ihal the defemlant did not say 
substantially that, yon just sim|dy lay that lau.gnage out of your 
consideration. It would not l#c proven. I*u: iJ you helievc that the 
defendant did use that language in the initu^iew with Mr. Kling, 
then take into consideration who was present on die occasion, and 
answer under A'our f)a|}i whether the <h‘t«*inianl, when In* made that 
statement, Avas* actuated hy a wilful imrp^A-f* eitle*r to cause mutiny, 
insubordination, disloyalty or wilful refiLsal of duty in tiic military 
and naval forces of the Idiited Stafe*^, or to (hstniet. the reeniiting 
and enlistment serA’ice. If you .say tliat lie was not aetnaterl hy that 
purpose, then just file that language away. I he charge is not 
proven. But if' you find lie di<l use it, and that he was actnatc^d hy 
the purpose charg<^l, and that tlic language, when taken in connec- 
tion with the oc?easion, naturallv tended to that re,siilt, then 

that is one of the facts of the case which you may fake into con- 
sideration in making ufi your \Trdict. 

He neat clause in the indictment is: "That he felt proud of the 
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noble fight the Germans were making in the war.” As I remember 
the evidence^ that language was used in the interview with Mr. 
Kling, and that possibly the same language was used on other occa- 
sions. Remember, as I said to you, that the government is not con- 
fined to proving the exact wor^. This duty w'hicb you are called 
upon to perform is not a duty that can be performed by parsing 
words. If the defendant used those words, or words sutetantially 
the same as those, then the charge is proven, that is, that feature of 
it is proven. 

The next clause in the indictment is: ^'That the sinking of the 
Lusitania was justified.” The only witness who testified that he 
ever heard the defendant make that statement is Mr. Kling. You 
will remember the occasion on which it was charged that it was 
uttered. 

The fourth clause is: ^^And that there was no reason whatever 
for the United States taking up arms against Germany.” So far as 
1 remember the evidence, the only witness who testified that he heard 
the defendant use that language is Mr. Kling. 

Fifth: ^'That he frequently and as a minister of the German 
Evangelical Church, prayed for the success of the armies of Ger- 
many over the armies of the United States.” Did the defendant use 
that language, or language of that same meaning and substance, in 
his prayers? There is evidence here before you as to the character 
of the language used by the defendant in his prayer on several occa- 
sions. I cannot attempt to state them all to you. There was the 
language that was testified to by the witness, Schadel, but as that 
was used before the statute was passed, it is no part of the language 
charged in the indictment, and you cannot resort to that for the 
purpose of making out that charge. You can only go to that lan- 
guage for the purpose of considering the intent with which the de- 
fendant used the language which you find he did use, as it set forth 
in the indictment. 

Sixth: ^'That he did not want to subscribe for Liberty Loan 
Bonds because it would tend to encourage the administration.” As 
I remember the testimony, the only witness who testified to that was 
the witness Kling. It is jjossible, however, that there was language 
which he used of substantially that character to other witnesses. Of 
course, I leave the question wholly to you. 

Seventh: ^That the President was using the same methods of 
threats to force every bank within the United States to subscribe to 
Liberty Loan Bonds.” The only witness who testified to that lan- 
guage is the witness Kling. 

Eighth: ^^That the purchase of Liberty Loan Bonds would give 
the country more money to fight Germany and thus prolong the 
war.^' As I remember the evidence, the only witness who testified 
to the use of that language is the witness Kling. 

Ninth : ‘^That he desired the success of the enemies of the United 
States.” Thait fa general language. You will take into considera' 
tion the whole evidence as to the language which the defendant used 
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on various occasions. Did lio use that laiifrunjre, or lan^un^e to that 
effect; and in each case did he use the lanpia^e which you And be 
did use, when you read and consider it in the lijrht of the occasion 
upon which it was uttered, to accomplish one or more of the illepil 
purposes specified in the staiiito, namely, to cause mutiny, in- 
subordination, disloyally or refusal of duty in the inilitar>^ and naval 
forces of the United States, or to obsiruni the recruit in*r and enlist- 
ment service of the Unite<l States, or to interfere with the operation 
or success of the military or naval forces of the United States, or to 
promote the success of il.s enemies. 

Gtenilemen, I have called your attention to ^hiR lanp::ifi:e in the 
indictment because it is your duty to take uj> the indictment, which 
you will have before you, examine the charge, claiusp by clause, then 
answer under your oath whether the dt'fcndant used that laiipiage 
or not, or language substantially fthe same as that specified in the 
indictment; and tihen consider the occasion upon which llic langunjETC 
was used, and answer under your oatlis whether the defendant used 
it with the willful purpose to accomplish one or more of tin* tilings 
specified in the law. If 3^011 find he did, if 3’ou find it p?*oven be3-ond 
a reasonable doubt as I will explain that matter to you priwntly, 
you may then find the defendant guilt \’. But if .vou answer those 
questions in tihe negative, you will then find liitn not guilt \'; and you 
ought to confine yourself in searching for (he elinrgr* tlial is nmde 
against the defendant, to what is set f«>rth in the indictment. You 
may look to all the other acts, omissions and woMs uwsl by the de- 
fendant, as to which evidence has been received, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the intent with whicli he used the language specified 
in the indictment, provided you find he uschI tha( language. 

Gentlemen of the .iur\% the defendant Is charged with a serioiw 
crime in this case. He iloc^s not have to prove l.is innocenee; he is 
presumed to be innocent. The government is required to prove i s 
guilt by evidence wliich convinces 3f>iir mind be.ymd a reasonable 
doubt. Until evidence of Ibis ,.robitive force ,a.s bc-n produrod, 1 e 
presumption of iniioeence Is his ample !ind ootnjtlete pr<rt«lion 
Reasonable doubt is M the wonk fairl.v nonort. T a 


that doubt is 


rft«‘vou have th.JS weifiliod the evidem-e you arc eonvin^d to a 
moral certaintv that iJie defendant is frailly, then yon onijl.l to eon- 
vict him. The rule as to reasormble doi.bt was j,," •„ 

used by jurymen Xv no reasonable doubt of hia 

TZZm rale of onr law intended to make jurymen 

Srefnl lest through haste or inadvertence they find an innoeent roan 

^^‘tlanen, you ara the sole and exclusive 

YoVhave seen the witnesses upon the stand. You have 
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heard their evidence. You will judge of their credibility by their 
bias, or freedom from bias; by the consistency of one part of their 
evidence with another; and its consistency with other facts which 
you believe to be well established. You will also consider the in- 
terest of the witnesses, or their lack of interest; and in the light of 
such consideration as these you will weigh the evidence of the sev- 
eral witnesses and determine the weight which you think ought to he 
attached to their evidence. In determining the grave issues of this 
case, you will understand, I am sure, that the case is not to be de- 
termined by the number of witnasses upon one side or the other, of 
any controverted question, but it must be determined by the weight 
and credibility of the evidence. Gentlemen, you have taken an oath 
that yon will decide this case according to the evidence and the law. 
You have the evidence before you now, and the law as declared to 
you by the Court. For the weighing of the evidence you are re- 
sponsible. For the law and its correct declaration I am respon- 
sible. If I fall into error as to the law, my errors may be cor- 
rected by methods which the law prescribes. You are to accept the 
law as I declare it to you. From you I accept the facts as you find 
them. It is a case of grave responsibility not only to the country 
but to the defendant. Your country does not ask you to return a 
verdict of guilty simply because this defendant is charged witli 
violating a law that is connected with the war. The law calls upon 
you to give him a fair, impartial trial, under the law and the evi- 
dence. Whatsoever is more or less than that is a violation of your 
duty. Your country asks no verdict of guilty from you in this 
case unless you believe that a verdict of guilty ought to be re- 
turned under the evidence and the law. But if you do believe, 
under the evidence and the law, that a verdict of guilty ought to be 
returned, then it is your duty to return such a verdict. 

You may find the defendant guilty as to all three counts of the 
indictment, or you may find him not guilty as to all three counts of 
the indictment; or you may find him guilty as to one or more counts, 
and not guilty as to the other count or counts. 

Gentlemen, are there any exceptions or suggestions in regard to 
the charge? 

Mr, Knauf, I think not, your Honor. 

Mr. Hildreth. No, your Honor. 

At 10:30 p. m. the jury returned to the courtroom. 

The Foremcm. If the Court please, we ask leave to ask of yon 
the definition relative to the second count of the indictment, in re- 
gard to making false sJtatements — ^^That at said time and place the 
said defendant, J. Fontana, did wilfully cause and attempt to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny and refusal of duty in the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States.” There is a contention 
in the minds of the jurors whether or not this language is intended 
to cover those who are actually in service only, or whether it also 
covers those who are registered but had not been inducted into the 
service. 
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The Court. Gentlemen, that is an easy question to answer, Aa 
soon as a man offers himselt for enlistTiient lie is examined to aseer- 
tain whether he comes within (ho of persons who are ),>erniitte<i 
by law to enlist. Then he is examined physically to see whether 
be is fit physically to booome a soldier. If he is found to be witliin 
the agre, and to be physieally lit, ho is tlien immotliafely enroIM, 
and as soon as he is enrolled, and becomes a ]>art o\' the military’ and 
naval forces of the United Stales, lie is inmuHlintely made subject 
to military laiw. If he fails lo perform the st<‘ps from that time 
on necessary’' to train liiin and fit him ft»r the place in the actual 
armj" at the front, ho is violaiinir inililarv law, and can Ic held ac- 
countable to the military anthoritie.s. 31c* is, ihc*ref(»re, a part of the 
military and naval forces of the UnilcMl Slates, wiiliin the ineaninf^ 
of this law, as soon as lie is at'cojded and enrolled. As yon know%-- 
we all know, there are ninnerons steps h‘adin»r up to I he final littiiiR 
of a nuin for actual huihtinir at the front. Our soldi<‘rs an' simt to 
training* camps, and are there trained, put through ec*rtain dis- 
ciplinary steps. But as soon as he is ai*eepled by the government 
and jilaced upon the roll, he he<*oiiu»s suhjcM'l to military law, and is 
a part of tlie military and naval forces of the United States. 

Now', in the case of tlio.se who do not volunl<*cr, Init who come 
within the coiLserijition act, the tirst step for them to take was to 
register. There w*erc some ten million yonihs between the of 
twenty-one and thirty-one, who on the olh day of .Inm* w'cnt be- 
fore the proper ofiiei*rs and r<*gisten'd. Thry were then at the 
proper time examined by phy.<i<*ians, and by (|U(*sti<mnaires to de- 
termine their physical fitnes.*; for a<lmi.s.<imi lo the army. If they 
were accepted as coming wiiiiiii the proN ision of tlie law, and found 
physically fit, they were given a card iiulieating tlial tliey had been 
accepted, and that they had been jdarinl in rtTbiin el}usst*s acfording 
to whether tliey W'ere pcnliaps needed by nieir familirts, or whether 
they were needed for agrieuliural work, there being, if 1 remember 
correctly, four classes — First, See^ind, 1 bird and ^o^lrfl^. That 
placed ihase men .subject to call, and the moment they were place* 
in that status, they were to rtiililary ainh*irii\, f«#r the call 

would come from the inililarv authorities, and it w'as their duty to 
obey the call, and if Uiey failed to do so they were siihjeet to mili- 
tary law. Of course, there wi-re nnmenms step.*^ to get them nsady 
to fight; but thost^ w'ere training step.«; they were all the time in the 
military and naval forceps of the Ibu’leil State.s after they had been 
accepted and given lht?ir card. N«»w, that <leliiie.s what eonsliluti^s 
the military and naval forces. Of course, there were otliiT peopl*^ 
who belonged to that clas.s. The regular army is aJw'ays in that 
class, bc^cause they have, of course, b4'*<*n jolvaneed (o a further stage 
for readiness ftor actual fifrhiinp. l'.nl the line of deinarwition is 
when the soldier has l>een awer.ted an.l there is »iothiri>r left to be 
done except for him to be called to tin* colors. lie Ik then a part of 
fihe military and naval forces Now*, nil the stejw mat lie on the 
either side of that line constitute a part of the enlislment and re- 
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cruiting service, — all the steps leading up to the stage where a man 
has nothing left to do except when the military authdrities say 
^^come,” and he must come and join the colors, all the steps that 
lie before that constitute a part of the enlistment and recruiting 
service. And you will remember, I am sure, that the first two 
clauses of the law deal with the military and naval forces of the 
United States. The last clause deals with the enlistment and re- 
cruiting service. The second clause of the act makes it a crime for 
any person when the United States is at war, to cause or attempt 
to cause insubordination, mutiny, disloyalty, or refusal of duty in 
military or naval forces. That is the second clause of the act. The 
third clause is, ‘‘Whoever when the United States is at war shall 
willfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States, to the injury of the service of the United States,” is guilty 
of a crime. 

Have I answered your question? 

The Foreman. We thoroughly understood the question for en- 
listed men. It was just whether or not the position of one who was 
registered and had not been called* — ^we have one on the jury who 
is registered and has not been examined, but has his card — whether 
he might be a part of the enrolled service, or whether he must first 
be called, and have his examination, and put himself on the military 
roll. 

The CoTTRT. As I said to you, the examination may be had either 
by questionnaire or by physical examination. When he gets his card 
he is enrolled and accepted. 

Mr. Hildreth. Tour Honor, I was going to suggest that he is not 
examined until he is called. Perhaps you made that clear. 

The Court. If he answers the questionnaire, of course he is sub- 
ject to a final examination when he gets to the military post and 
be is called to his colors and may be rejected there, although there 
has been a provisional examination either physically or by means 
of the questionnaire. The questionnaire deals with the question of 
his physical condition, and that answers the purpose, when he gets 
his card, so that there is nothing left for him to do but to go 
before the military authorities. To be sure they may reject him, 
although he has been previously accepted by the local board and 
given his card and told to come. When he gets down before the 
military authorities he is subjected to a more rigid examination, 
and they may send him home ; but still he is under military law, and 
that is wbat makes him a part of the military and naval forces of 
the United States. 


THE VERDICT AND SENTENCE. 

The jury retired and in a short time returned into court 
with the following verdict: ‘*We the jury find the dcfci^dant 
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guilty as charged in the indietment.— O. B. Johnson, Pore- 
man/' 

The verdict was entered by the ('oi rt and the jury dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Bildreih. Your Honor, 1 move for jndfrment in this 
case. 

A motion in arrest of jndgmotit by the Counsel for the 
Defense was overruled by the Coriir. 

Judge Amidon. What, if anything, have you to say at this 
time why the sentenee should not be imposed? Have you any- 
thing, as counsel for Mr. Fontana, to present to the ("iourt on 
that subject at this time? 

Mr. Knauf. If the Court please: We do no; feel that the 
defendant has been properly indicted, nor tio we b^el that the indiet 
ment has given him, or us, an ofiporl unity to prepare lor a trial 
of this action, especially under the circuni,4ianees under which trial** 
in cases of this kind niu.st he laid; the .strong .sentiment that exists 
everywhere, the sentiment which floats from tongue to longue as we 
walk dowm the streets of Ri.mnarek, ami other towns, ju.st at this 
time, against a person wlio is charged with a crime of this natitre. 
We believe that it is iTTif>o.ssih](*, under such a:i indictment as we 
have been diarged wdth here, to secure a fair trial, lavause, first, 
we are unable to prepare for a trial; w(* are met in a ca.^^e of this 
kind with matters that are ranging fnun itie first day of Ar»ril, or 
the 6th day of April, dowm to and including the 27tli day of Fehru- 
ary, 1918 — almost a year. So that we f(*<d that under I lie ehargen 
set out iti the indictment w’e could not prepare for a fair trial in 
this case. We feel that we were not notified of tlie difTerent eharge>», 
and of the different daUys, and the different at w-hieh we are 

alleged to have committed the crimes. We fe(*l that if was impos- 
sible to secure a fair and impartial trial under •^uch circiimslanees. 
Now, we feel that the defendant, not having that opportunity, could 
not go to trial safely upon the indictment, ^\e feel that the de- 
murrer to the indictment should have .sustained. \Vc feel that 
the motion in arrest of judgment, or motion for a directed verdict 
upon each of the counts, should have been sustained. We feel that 
it was impossible for us, or for anyone, to jtroperly prepare for a 
trial under an indictment such a.s we have been charged with, be 
cause when we came here to court counsel were permitted to go 
through almost the daily life of this defendant from the time of 
the commencement of the war between the I nited States and Ger- 
many, down to and including the 27th day of lebruary, 1918, and 
in some instances after that. Wi do not fc<d that we have been 
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able tto properly present the defense of Mr. Fontana in this case. 
We feel that the matter has not been properly presented, and we 
feel that he ought not to receive a sentence under the conviction 
under these different counts. Mr. Fontana has a family to support, 
on sparse means of livelihood, and with no property saved, and for 
that reason was unalble to secure an additional amount of testimony 
which he might have had if he had had the means to secure it with. 
Then we feel that under the entire record of the case, under the 
admission of testimony upon divers other alleged crimes that he 
could not secure a fair trial. We feel that the fact they bring in 
here testimony that was prejudicial to the defendant, and wholly 
without the charges in the indictment, that he could not receive a 
fair trial. I do not believe at this time, if the Court please, that 
the defendant should be sentenced under the indictment and the 
verdict as given in this court and under this trial. 

The Court. Mr. Fontana, yon were indicted by a Grand 
Jury of this District, charged with having used seditious 
language with intent to interfere with the military activities 
of the government. You have entered a plea of not guilty 
to the charge, and you have had a trial before a jury. The 
jury has returned a verdict finding you guilty upon each of 
the three counts of the indictment. What, if anything, have 
you to say at this time why the sentence of the court should 
not be imposed upon you Y 

Mr. Fontana. I am not guilty. I never had an intention to say 
or do anything against the United States. I believe that what I 
have said has at least been misunderstood, and misconstrued. My 
sympathies varied' somewhat in favor of Germany before the United 
States entered the war; but since the United States entered the war 
I was first and last for the United States, and that means also for 
their Allies. I am a citizen of the United States for twenty years. 
My wife is born in this country. Her parents are bom in this coun- 
try. My children are born in this country. I want to raise them 
good citizens of the United States. 

The Court. How old w^ere you, Mr. Fontana, when you came to 
the United States? Sixteen and one-half years. Where were you 
born Y In Southern Germany. What year did you come to the 
United States? 1888. Where were you educated? Partly in Ger- 
many, partly in this country. I went through High school and 
had some preparation for entering a seminary in this country. Upon 
your coming to this country did you continue your education here? 
Yes, sir. In a Lutheran seminary in Afton, Minnesota, a theological 
school. Have you visited Europe since you came to America? No 
Was graduated from the theological seminary in 1893, and began af 
once work as a minister in Ohio, in a German church. Then after 
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two yeare went to Webster, South Dakota. Ls WHieter a German 
community like New Salem? No, sir. There is a population there 
Scandinavian, and American, and (lermaii, hut mine was the German 
church there, made up of the same kind of people as at New Salem. 
Went then to Norwich, Minnesota; had eharjie of a German church; 
then to Albany, Minnesota, in cliar^re of a German church; came to 
Salem, North Dakota, nine yeai-s aj^m. 

During" all these times that you have been a German pastor you 
have used the German language in your service in the eliurches 
over which you have ]>rosided? Most of tlie time. Is it a part of 
the discipline of your church that the services shall 1 k» lauiducted 
in German? Kach congregation re<'omrnends tliat itself, and some 
congregations have a slipulati(m that the scrviies .shall he in Ger- 
man regularly, beK*au.se tlie people cannot get it in the Knglish a.s 
well as in the German. The various ehnrelic.s wm have presided 
over ill that regard; have they all desired that their services he con- 
ducted in German? Yes. sir. And the Sunday school should hi- 
had in German? Yes, hnl \V(* always used the Knglish languagi* 
partly in the Siimlay school. Hut it is a part of the di.scipline oT 
your church, is it, that at lt‘ast a part tl.c services in the Suiulay 
school shall be <*ondinMed in the German languagf ? .lust so much 
that the children get an umiersianding of the sermotus and the 
religious instruction, so that the childreii cafi understand the Ger- 
man in the sen ices, and .sermons, as long as (i»c old folks are living 
who cannot understand Knglish. 

Where did you become a cili/.cu)? \ViO)stcr. South Dakota, in 
1898. Do you rernemlx’r the (ddigatioii, the oath that you then look, 
which w^as imposed (Ui yon? What wa.^-^ it? It was to renounce all 
obligation to any prinee, king or potentate, id any stale, especially 
Germany, and that I wonid npholtl tlie eou-iitniion of the rniled 
States against any ernmiy, internal or external. 

Judge Amidon. W'ell, now, there is just one clause in that 
oath that may have slijiped from yoitr rneinory. It is at both 
ends of it. You renounced ainl abjured ail aiiegianee to Ger- 
many — to Germany and to the Km/»ei‘f>r of Germany, and 
you swore that you wf)uld bear true faith and aiiegianee to 
the United States. VV^liat did that mean? It meant that yf»u 
\vould set about growing an Atneriean soul as «|ui<*kl\ as you 
could, and put aw^ay your German .soul. You received your 
final papers as a citizen in 1898, the oath which you then 
took you renouneed and abjured all allegiance to Germany, 
and to the Emperor of Germany, and swore that you would 
bear true faith and aiiegianee to the Knifed States? What 
did that mean? Tnat you would set about earnestly growing 
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an American sonl, and put away your German soul. That is 
what your oath of allegiance meant. Have you done that? I 
do not think you have. You have cherished everything Ger- 
man, and stifled everything American. You have preached 
German, prayed German, read German, sung German. Every 
thought of your mind and every emotion of your heart 
through ril these years has been Gterman. Your body has 
been in America, but your life has been in Germany. If you 
were set down in Prussia today you would be in harmony 
with your environment. It would fit you just as a flower fits 
the leaf and stem of the plant on which it grows. You have 
influenced others who have been under your ministry to do 
the same thing. You said you would cease to cherish your 
German soul, and that you would begin to build up inside of 
you an American soul. That meant that you would begin 
the study of American life and history ; that you would open 
your mind and heart to all of its influences; that you would 
try to understand its ideals and purposes, and love them; 
that you would try to build up inside of yourself a whole 
group of feelings for the United States the same as yon felt 
towards the Fatherland when you left Germany. 

There have been many Germans before me the last month. It 
has been an impressive part of the trial. They have lived in 
this country, like yourself, ten, twenty, thirty, forty years, and 
they had to give their evidence through an interpreter. And 
as I looked at them and tried as best I could to understand 
them, there was written all over every one of them, “Made 
in Germany." American life had not dimme'd that mark in 
the least. It stood there as bright and fresh as the inscrip- 
tion upon a new coin. I do not blame you and these men 
alone. I blame myself; I blame my country. We urged you 
to come; we welcomed you; we gave you opportunity; we 
gave you land ; we conferred upon you the diadem of Ameri- 
can citizenship — and then we left you. We paid no attention 
to what you have been doing. And now the world war has 
thrown a searchlight upon our national life, and what have 
we discovered? We find all over these United States, in 
groups, little Germanies, little Italics, little Austrias, little 
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Norways, little Hussias. These foroipn people have thrown a 
circle about themselves, and instead of keeping the oath they 
took, that they W’ould try to grow Aiiieriean souls inside of 
them, they have studiously striven to exclude everything 
American, and to cherish everything foreign. A clever .gen- 
tleman wrote a romance called “America, the Melting Pot.” 
It appealed to our vanity, and through all these years we 
have been seeing ronianee instead of fact. That is the awful 
truth. The figure of my country stands besiilc you totlay. It 
says to me: “Do not blame this man alone. 1 am partly to 
blame. Punish him for his olTense, but let him know that I 
see things in a new’ light, that a new era has enme hen'. Pun- 
ish him to teach him and the like of him, and all those who 
have been misled by him, and his likf“, that a change has 
come; that there must be an inteiprelation anew of the oath 
of allegiance. It has bwii in the past nothing but a formula 
of words. From this time on it must be translated into living 
characters incarnate in the life of every foreigner who has his 
dwelling place in our mid.st. If they have bnm cherishing 
foreign historv, foreign ideals, foreign loyalty, it must be 
stopped, and they must begin at once, all over again, to cher- 
ish American thought, American history, American ideals. 


That means something that is to be done in your daily life. 
It does not mean simply that you will not take up arms 
against the United Stat«*s. It goes deeper far than that. It 
means that you will live for the United States, and that you 
will cherish and grow American souls inside ot you. 
means that you will take down from tl.e walls of your homes 
the picture of the kaiser, and put up the picture of ^nsh 
ingtou; that you will take down the picture of I-ismarck and 
hang up the picture of Lincoln. It means that you wd be- 
gin to sing American songs; that you will begin earnestly to 
Ldy American hi.story; that you will begin to open yen., 
lives through every avenue to the infiuenco of 
it means that you begin first of all to (arn >n ' . . 
guage of this country, so that then- may be a 
souls through which American life ma.. cider. 
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simple as to entertain the idea that racial habits and qualities 
ean be put aside by the will in a day, in a year, in a genera- 
tion ; but because that is difficult it is all the more reason why 
you should get about it, and quit cherishing a foreign life. 
If half the effort had been put forth in these foreign com- 
munities to build up an American life in the hearts of theso 
foreign-born citizens, that has been put forth to perpetuate a 
foreign life, our situation would have been entirely different 
from what it is today. You have violated your oath of al- 
legiance in this : That you have cherished foreign ideals and 
tried to make them everlasting. That is the basic wrong of 
these thousands of little islands of foreigners that have been 
formed through our whole limits, that instead of trying to 
remove the foreign life out of their souls, and to build up an 
American life in them, they have striven studiously from 
year to year, to stifle American life, and to make foreignness 
perpetual. That is disloyalty. And the object, one of the 
big objects of this serious proceeding in this court, and other 
like proceedings in other courts, is to give notice that that 
must be stopped. I have seen before my eyes another day of 
judgment. When we get through with this war, and cml 
liberty is made safe once more upon this earth, there is going 
to be a day of judgment in these United States. Foreign- 
born citizens and the institutions which have cherished for- 
eignness, are going to be brought to the judgment bar of this 
Republic. That day of judgment looks more to me today like 
the Great Day of Judgment than anything I have thought of 
for many years. There is going to be a separation of the 
sheep from the goats. Every institution that has been en- 
gaged in this business of making foreignness perpetual in the 
United States will have to change or cease. That is going 
to cut deep, but it is coming. I recognize the right of foreign- 
bom citizens to hear their religion, if they cannot understand 
it in English, spoken to them in the tongue that they can un- 
derstand. If they have not acquired enough English to read, 
they are entitled to have a paper that shall speak to them the 
language that they can understand. I cannot go farther 
than that. And this is the capital thing that is going to be 
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settled on that day of jiidgrmeiit, namely, that the right to 
those things is temporary, and it cannot be enjoyed by any- 
body who is not willing to regard it as temporary, and to set 
about earnestly making the time of that t‘njoyment as short 
as possible. That im‘ans a fnndamejital revision of these for- 
eign churches. No freedom of the piess will protin't a per- 
petual foreign press in tlu'se Tnit^'d States, It won't pro- 
tect any press or any clnirch who, whil(* it is trying meet 
a temporary need, does not st‘t itself earm»stly about the busi- 
ness of making that tem]H>rary situati4)n just as t«‘mporary as 
possible, and not making it. as has Uvvu trm‘ in the past, just 
as near perpetual as possibh*. Men who an* n(»t willing to do 
that will have to elioos(‘. If they ])refer to eherish foreign 
ideals they will have to go to their own. li il is iieeessary 
we will cancel cv<‘ry ecrtilicate ol eiti/.<*nshi]> in these iM.iited 
States. The Federal Ooveninient has power to dtsil with that 
subject, and it is going to deal with it. Nothing vlst» than 
that surely can be jmssible. And the (»l)jeet of the sentence 
which 1 pronounce upon you today is luM alone to punish 
you for the disloyalty of which yon liave b»»m guilty hut to 
serve iiotict? upon you, and the like of you, and all the groups 
of people in this distriet who have bet‘n rlierishiiig foreign- 
ness, that the end of lliat regime lias eome. It is a call to 
every one of you to set about earnestiv llie gio\\int> of an 
American soul inside of you. 

The Court finds and adjudges that you are guilty under 
each count of the indictimul. an<l as a put.isJiir.fTit 
it is further adjud{?ed that you be i.nj)rison,d i» the hederal 
Penitentiary at Leavenworth for the term of three years. 
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The statute on the subject. 17 
The lawyers for the People and 
the prlHoners, 17-18 
The prisoner Parsons surren- 
ders. 18-21 

The exam inal ion of the jurors. 
19-23 

The Jurors selected, 23 

Grinneli's opening speech 
for the PeopJe. 24-46 
The wltnosMes for the People. 
46-84 
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by Mr. Grlnnell, 105-111 
Most's book, ''Science of Revo- 
lutionary Warfare, given in 
evidence, 111 

The platform of the Interna- 
tional Association of Work- 
ingmen, 121-123 
The revenge circular, 124 
Mr. Salomon's opening speech 
for the prisoners, 125-130 
The witnesses for the defense, 
130-138 

Flelden's statement to the 
Jury, 138-142 

Schwab's statement to the 
Jury, 143 

Spies' statement to the Jury* 
144-152 

Parsons’ statement to the Jury, 
152-154 

The evidence in rebuttal, 164 
Mr. Walker’s speech to the 
Jury for the People, 154-166 
Mr. Zeisler's speech to the Jury 
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Mr. Ingham's speech to the 
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the Jury, 260-276 
The verdict of guilty, 276 
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Schwab, Fischer, Llngg, 
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The sentence to death of all of 
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311-313 

The appeals to the higher 
courts, 314 
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of Fielden and Schwab to 
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The suicide of Lingg, 316 
The hanging of Spies, Fngel, 
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Neebe, and Schwab, 319 

Attempts. (See Wobrall, Rob- 
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trial of Theodore Lyman for 
libel, 337 
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trial of De Coster and oth- 
ers for riot, 489 
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Benefit of Clebot 
In England, 585 

Bibijoobapht 
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der), 12-13 

Fontana, John (disloyalty), 
898-899 

Lyman, Theodore (libel), 334 
Sickles, Daniel E. (murder), 
496 

Robinson, Richard P. (mur- 
der), 431 , 
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trial of Frederick Bberle and 
others for conspiracy, 802 
His speech to the Jury, 836-848 
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Oen. Sickles surrenders to him 
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Black, William P. 
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of the Chicago Anarchists. 18 
His speech to the Jury, 154--166 

Beadt, James T. 

Counsel for Oen. Sickles In his 
trial for the murder of Key. 
497 

His argument for the defense. 
721 

Bbxbsbt 

Trial of Robert Worrall for, 
773-784 

Bittleb, Benjamin F. 

Counsel for Chicago Anarch- 
ists in Supreme Court of the 
United States, 316 
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fiAaTirarJE^ JAMES M. 

Counsel for Government In 
trial of Gen. Sickles for the 
murder of Key, 497 
His argument for the prosecu- 
tion, 709-705 

Caehodt, John 

Counsel for United Sutee In 
trlsl of John Fontena for 
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Chase, Samuel 
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rall for attempt to bribe, 774 
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trial for the murder of Key, 
498 
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Conspiracy by Germans to pre- 
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in. 800-^96 
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Judge In trial of John Weeka 
for larceny. 320 
His charge to the Jury, 321- 
325 

Judge in trial of Jamea Oal- 
laher and James McElroy for 
passing counterfeit money, 
758 

His charge to the Jury, 770-772 
Judge in trial of Daniel K. 

Alien for false pretenses, 790 
His charge to the Jury. 795-799 

Common Law. (See Fn>BaAL 
COITUTS.) 

CONTBSSIONS 

Admissibility of confession in 
trial for murder, of wife of 
her adultery, 825-838 

CONSPIBACT 

Trial of the Chicago Anarcb- 
ists for. 1* 319 

Trial of Frederick Bberle and 
57 others for, 800-898 
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The law of, 697-800, 768 
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Trial of James Gallaher and 
James McElroy for, 787-778 

Ceawfoio, Thomas H. 

Judge in trial of Oen. Sickles 
for the murder of Key, 498 
HU charge to the Jury, 788-781 
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of Isaac Williams for breach 
of neutrality laws, 786 

Dajllas, Andbsw J. 

Counsel for prisoner in trial 
of Robert Worrall for at- 
tempt to bribe, 775 
His argument, 777-780 

Davis, Daniel 

Counsel for Commonwealth in 
trial of Theodore Lyman for 
libel, 337 

His opening speech, 343-356 
His closing address, 401-415 

De Coster, Ezekiel 
Trial of (with Andrew Horton, 
Hosea Sargent, and others) 
for riot, 488-493 
The narrative, 488 
The judge and counsel, 489 
The evidence, 489-490 
The judge’s charge, 490-493 
The verdict and sentences, 493 

Dexter, Frankun 
Counsel for Theodore Lyman 
in his trial for libel, 338 
His opening speech for the de- 
fense, 358-369 
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And the Embargo of 1812, 351 

Disloyalty 

Trial of John Fontana for, 
897-961 

Divine Law 
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526, 701, 743 

Dougherty, Daniel 
Witness on trial of Gen. Sickles 
for murder, 620 
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Eberuc, Frederick 
Trial of (with 57 others) for 
conspiracy to prevent the use 
of the Ehiglish language, 
800-896 

The narrative, 800 

The Judge and counsel, 801, 802 

The indictment, 801 
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The witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, 804-815 
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815-834 
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prosecution, 835-848 
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Anarchists, the Chicago. 317 
Engel, George, 317 
Fischer, Adolph, 317 
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False Pretenses 

Trial of Daniel K. ‘Allen for, 
790-799 

Federal Courts 
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784 
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libel, 337 
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The narrative, 897 
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900 

The Indictment, 899-900 
The Jury, 901 
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901-902 

The witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. 902-908 
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908-924 
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for the defense. 9:12-940 
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940-944 
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the jury, 944-954 
The verdict of guilty, 954 
The prisoner uuestloiml by the 
Judge, 956-957 

Judge Amidon’s scathing crltl' 
ctsm of hyphenated Ameri- 
cans, 957-961 

Sentences the prisoner, 961 

Foreign KRs 

Who. when they liecorne natu- 
ralized, do not beconnr Amer- 
ican (itlzcuis, (Set; Ffi\- 
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Foster, William A. 
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of Uie Chicago Anarchists. 18 
His speech to the Jury, 198-223 

FimTirMANN, Edmund 

('ounse! for I^eople in trial of 
The Chicago Anarchists. 18 
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Galiaiirr, James 
Trial of, with James McElroy. 
for passing counterfeit 
money, 767-772 
The narrative, 767 
The Judge and counsel, 768 
The evidence, 769-770 
The judge’s charge, 770-772 
The verdict and Benlence. 772 
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Judge In trial of the Chicago 
Anarchists, 12 

His Instructions to the Jury, 
260-275 

Refuses a new trial, *277 
Sentences all of the prisoners 
but one to be.hanged, 311-313 

Gsbman-Amebicans. (See Fon- 
tana, John.) 

Giebmans. (See also Fontana, 
John.) 

Conspiracy by, to prerent use 
of Elnglish language, 800- 
896 

Giles, Wiluak 6. 

Letter^ of President Jefferson 
to, in regard to Daniel Webs- 
ter and the Embargo, 346 

Gbaham, John 

Counsel for Gen. Sickles in his 
trial for the murder of Key, 
497 

His opening speech for the de- 
fense, 513-d20 

Gbinnell, Jultcjs S. 

Counsel for People In trial of 
the Chicago Anarchists for 
conspiracy and murder, 17 
His opening speech to the Jury, 
24-46 

His closing speech to the Jury, 
238-260 
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Hast, JohJt 

Trial of, for obstructing the 
mail, 763-766 
The narratlye, 763 
The Judge, 763 
The eridence, 764 
The argument and charge of 
the court, 764-766 
The Twrdict of acquittal, 766 


Hildbeth, Mblvin a. 

C!ounsel for United States in 
trial of John Fontana for 
disloyalty, 900 
His opening speech, 901-902 
His closing address to the Jury, 
940-944 

Hoffman, Ooden 
Counsel for prisoner In trial 
of Richard P. Robinson for 
murder, 432 

Counsel for prisoner in trial 
of Daniel K. Allen for false 
pretenses, 792 
Hubbabd, Samuel 
Counsel for Theodore Lyman 
in his trial for libel, 338 
His speech to the Jury, 373-401 
Hunt, Geobge 

Counsel for people in Supreme 
Court in appeal of the Chi- 
cago Anarchists, 314 
Hyphenated Amebicans 
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sentencing a German Luth- 
eran preacher for disloyalty, 
957-961 
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Allen, Daniel K. (false pre- 
tenses), 791 

Anarchists, The Chicago (mur- 
der), 14-17 

Eberle, Frederick (conspir- 
acy), 801 

Fontana, John ( disloyalty ) , 
899-900 

Lyman, ‘Theodore (libel), 335- 
337 
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Counsel for Commonwealth in 
trial of Frederick Eberle and 
others for conspiracy, 802 
His speech to the Jury, 874-387 
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Counsel for Commonwealtb in 
trial of fVederick Eberle and 
others for conspiracy. 802 

iHOHAM, George C. 

Counsel for People in trial of 
the Chicago Anarchists. 18 
His speech to the jury, 174-197 

Insanity 

What eyidence of. required to 
acquit. 538, 754 
Caused by discovery of adul- 
tery of wife, 569-574 
Illustrated in the Sickles trial. 
574. 577. 596. 602-614. 724- 
727, 733-736, 740 
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579 

The legal testa of, reviewed, 
579-595, 615-618 
Moral insanity, 582. 588 
Statements of third person to 
prisoner as to wife’s guilt 
when admissible on question 
of. 636-643 

Admissibility of evidence of 
adultery of wife, 647-677 

International Association of 
Working Men 

Platform of, and the Chicago 
Anarchists. 121-123 

J 

JnTEBsoN, Thomas 
Letter of. to William B. Ollee 
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Trial of Richard P. Robinson 
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The examination and selection 
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K 

KEEifLC. Samuel 
Counsel for Commonweeltb In 
trial of Frederick Eberle and 
others for conspiracy, 802 

Key, Francis Scott 
A uthor of “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 494 

Hls son killed hj Otn. 
Sickles. 494 
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Washington, 494 
Killed In the street by Gen, 
Sickles, 494 

Knaut, John 
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of John Fohtana for disloy- 
alty, 900 

His speech to the Jury, 932-940 
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Conspiracy by Germans to pre- 
vent use of English lan- 
guage, 800-896 

Larceny. (See also Possession) 
Trial of John Weeks for, 320- 
326 

Law, Richard 

Judge in trial of Isaac Wil- 
liams for breach of neutral- 
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Austin, James T., 337, 489 
Binney, Horace, 802 
Black, William P., 18 
Brady, James T., 497 
Butler, Benjamin F., 315 
Carlisle, James M., 497 
Carmody, John, 900 
Chilton, Samuel, 498 
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Davis, Daniel, 337 
Dexter, Franklin, 338 
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Fletcher, Richard, 337 
Foster, William A., 18 
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Graham, John, 497 
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Maxwell, Hugh, 432, 792 
Moore, E., 489 
Morris, Robert H., 432 
Ogden, David, 792 
Ould, Robert, 497 
Phillips, Philip, 498 
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Pryor, Roger A., 314 
Ratcliffe, Daniel, 498 
Rawle, William, 775, 803 
Rodman, John, 768 
Salomon, Moses, 18 
Scott, John B., 768 
Shaw, Benjamin W., 900 
Stanton, Edwin M., 497 
Swett, Leonard, 314 
Tucker, John R,, 314 
Van Wyck, Pierre C., 321, 768 
Walker, Francis W., 17 
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Robert Worrall for attempt 
to bribe, 775 
His argument, 776 
Counsel for prisoner in trial of 
Frederick Eberle and others 
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Levy, Sampson 

Counsel for prisoner in trial of 
Frederick Eberle and others 
for conspiracy. $03 

Libel 

Trial of Theodore Lyman for 
a libel on Daniel Webster. 
327-425 

LiNOO, Loins. (See Anarchists. 
The Chicago.) 

Lyman, Theodore 
Trial of, for a criminal libel 
upon Daniel Webster, 327- 
425 

The narrative, 327-334 
The judge, 334 
The indictment, 335-337 
The counsel. 337, 338 
Request for continuance de- 
nied, 338, 342 
The jury, 343 

Mr. Davis* opening speech for 
the Commonwealth, 343-356 
The evidence for the Common- 
wealth, 356-358 

Mr. Dexter’s opening speech 
for the defense, 358-369 
The evidence for the defense. 
369-373 

Mr. Hubbard’s speech to the 
jury for the defense, 373-401 
Mr. Davis* speech to the jury 
for the Commonwealth, 401- 

415 

The charge to the jury, 415-424 
The jury disagrees, 425 
The Indictment dismissed, 426 
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McDuffie, Gfx)Ror 
Biography of. 414 

McElboy, James. (See Galla- 
HER, James.) 


MAGRroFR, Ben .1 AMIN D. 

As chief justice of Supremo 
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dict in the case of the Chi- 
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Maijce 

The meaning of, in the law. 
521 
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killing. 541 
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of Richard TV Uohinson for 
murder, 432 
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Daniel K. Allen for false pre- 
tenses. 792 
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fense in Sickles trial, 739 
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of l)e (’oster and others for 
riot, 489 

Moiiais, UmtEKT II. 

Counsel for Reoph* in trial of 
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The foreign anarchist, his book 
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Warfare,” and the Chicago 
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MrKUKU 

Anarchists, The Chicago, 1-319 

Robinson. Richard P.. 426-487 

Sickle.s. Daniel K., 494 762 
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NaTI UAUZATION. ( ScO FoilKKiN* 
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Nkere. Oscar W. (See Awaioh- 
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Trial of John Hart for, 763^ 
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of Daniel K. Allen for false 
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And the Embargo of 1812, 350 
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trial of Gen, Sickles for the 
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And the Embargo of 1812, 351 
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trial lor tli, murder of Key, 
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The right of, 624 
Defense of chastity of wife, 
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The narrative, 496 
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The confession of the prison- 
er’s wife, 623 

The admissibility of the con- 
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